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PROPOSALS  FOR  A  FRENCH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  PORTFOLIO. 

(Addrmsed  to  the  Conductors  of  the  Portfolio.^ 


Parit,  Nov.  15, 1843. 

Having  resolved  on  vlndertaking  the  publication  of  a 
French  BXid  Continental  VoRTFOhJOy  \9e  desire  to  address, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  conductors  of  the  original  Work, 
the  motives  by  which  we  are  influenced,  and  the  objects 
which  we  have  in  view. 

When^  in  1835,  a  series  of  official  documents  appeared 
under  this  title  relative  to  the  diplomatic  proceedings  of 
Russia  in  the  East  and  in  Germany,  the  attention  of  the 
Statesmen  of  Europe  was  vividly  awakened.  That  publi- 
cation threw  light  upon  the  conduct  and  the  objects  of  a 
Government  then  but  imperfectly  appreciated,  and  presented 
authentic  testimony  of  its  persevering  march  in  the  paths  of 
convulsion  and  of  invasion. 

Then  did  it  first  become  apparent  to  the  nations  of 
Europe,  that  the  respective  Governments  were  destitute  of 
perspicacity  to  comprehend  Russia,  of  energy  and  strength 
to  arrest  her^  of  prudence  and  honesty  to  separate  them- 
selves from  her. 

The  success  of  the  Portfolio  was  not  limited  to  England. 
Perhaps,  even,  it  was  more  considerable  in  France  and  in 
Germany,  where  there  is  more  alacrity  in  seizing  subjects  of 
great  international  interest. 

The  PoKTFOLio  re-^ppears  again  to-day  as  a  new  publi- 
cation, but  conceived  in  its  former  spirit,  and  exercising  its 
former  functions.  Its  aim  is  however  higher.  You  do  not 
now  content  yourselves  with  signalizing  the  evil.  You  ascend 
to  its  cause.  Not  contenting  yourselves  with  exposing,  upon 
official  documents,  the  eyjdence^  of  the  unworthy  part  per- 
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formed  by  the  great  Powers,  and  the  dangers  in  which 
they  thus  allow  themselves  to  be  conducted, — you  speak 
of  correction,:  remedy,  and  punishment.  Now  passing  fiom 
transactions  external,  you  enter,  taking  as  your  guide  the 
same  spirit  of  justice,  into  the  questions  of  home  admi- 
nistration,  that  agitate  and  weaken  the  European  States, 
and  which  destroy  their  well-being  within,  paralyze  their 
force  without,  ^nd  afford  an  opening  for  mysterious  inter- 
vention, and  for  perfidious  counsel.  In  this  enterprise  our 
sympathies  are  with  you,  and  we  seek  to  give  you  the  mea- 
sure of  our  adhesion  in  presenting  the  reasons  and  the 
means,  by  which  we  expect  to  be  able  to  co-operate  in  this 
design ;  and  not  less  influential  with  us  is  the  motive  which  has 
led  to  the  undertaking  of  your  work,  than  the  conviction  we 
entertain  of  the  eflScacy  of  the  remedies  which  you  propose. 

And  what  a  lamentable  picture  is  that  presented  all 
around. 

No  where  does  there  stand  erect  any  doctrine — change 
after  change,  contradiction .  against  contradiction — nothing 
majestic  in  its  simplicity,  nothing  practical  in  its  application; 
there  is  only  theory  against  theory,  speculator  against  specu- 
lator, all  good  when  they  denounce  their  antagonists,  and  all 
worthless  when  they  speak  from  themselves.  The  further  we 
advance  the  more  are  we  bewildered,  the  more  we  progress 
the  more  are  we  divided.  None  have  had  the  idea  of  return- 
ing hack  to  find  their  way  ;  and  if  llie  idea  has  arisen,  how  to 
effect  it,  has  not  been  within  their  power.  Thence  flow  the 
hesitations  of  men,  making  them  sceptics,  because  smothered 
in  theories;  the  embarrassments  of  government  making 
them  feeble,  because  overladen  with  power ;  and  policy 
divorced  from  justice  becomes  a  series  of  difiiculties,  by 
which  they  are  only  multiplied;  all  this  comes,  because  the 
sense  of  justice  has  faded  away.  Justice  having  disappeared, 
Europe  is  delivered  over  to  disorder,  and  by  disorder  she 
is  delivered  over  to  Russia !  . 
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It  is  not  only  energy  and  elevation  of  mind  that  is  want- 
ing in  great  nations,  or  in  elevated  station,  but  it  is  that  the 
very  sense  of  duty  has  disappeared  from  men,  the  sense  of 
common  obligation  {solidarite)  has  vanished  from  citi- 
zens of  a  common  country.  Each  man  lives  for  himself. 
It  seem  as  if  there  were  no  longer  citizens ;  and  if  there  are 
a  few,  in  whom  elevation  of  character,  or  integrity  of  mind, 
makes  them  desirous  to  labour  or  to  suffer  for  that  which  is 
good,  their  dispositions  and  their  eflbrts  are  alike  fruitless, 
because  they  are  swept  along  by  the  current  of  false  ideas, 
the  bitter  fruits  of  which  have  pained  their  benevolence  and 
aroused  their  energy ;  they  seek  the  trutii  without  them- 
selves, not  in  themselves;  they  seek  counsel  from  words,  not 
from  solitude — from  opinions,  not  from  law ;  and  thus  be- 
come not  more  useful,  and  oftentimes  more  hurtfid,  than 
those  who  are  consciously  dishonest.  Thus  is  the  general 
confusion  increased  and  deepened,  even,  by  the  efforts  of 
those  who  seek  to  cause  it  to  cease,  and  there  seemg 
no  term  to  the  interior  agitation  which .  consumes  every 
nation.  The  people  suffer, — the  governments  become 
weak, — the  people  complain  of  governors, — the  governors 
suspect  the  people, — the  evil  becomes  graver, — the  diffi- 
culties of  the  interior  react  upon  the  relations  of  the  exterior; 
diplomacy  comes  then  to  overshadow  all  people  in  common, 
and  to  decide  for  them  ;  and  in  the  councils  of  this  diplomacy 
right  is  as  nothing.  This  all-pervading  influence  of  diplo- 
macy which  springs  from  discord,  is  directed  by  the  art 
and  for  the  advantage  of  one  single  government  in  Europe, 
and  that  in  itself  the  weakest,  who  thus  reaps  a  harvest 
from  that  agitation  which  tortures  the  world. 

As  against  all  this  world  of  confusion  stand,  and  alone,  the 
efforts  of  the  Portfolio, — labouring  to  restore  the  sentiment 
of  common  obligations  of  man  to  man.  It  is.not  by  new 
theories  that  this  is  proposed,  but  it  is  by  simplifying,  by 
getting  rid  of  erroneous  conclusions,  by  going  back.    Exr 
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pounding,  in  respect  to  civil  government,  the  foundations 
which  have  been  obscured, — the  civil  and  municipal  dis- 
cipline of  the  people, — the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  financial 
system, — it  shews  the  vanity  of  all  modem*  discussion  upon 
forms  of  government.  In  international  affairs  it  asserts 
right  and  law,  shewing  each  departure  from  it  to  be,  not 
**  expediency**  or  '^  policy^*  but  crime — a  crime  not  only  of 
one  nation  against  another,  but  of  the  government  of  each 
nation  against  the  people ;  and  points  out  the  remedy  in 
Impeachment  and  Punishment  of  Ministers. 

The  periodical  appearance  of  this  work  enables  it  to  make 
to  each  passing  event  the  application  of  the  law;  and 
though  that  law  is  not  understood  now,  its  value  will  come 
gradually  to  be  appreciated  by  seeing  its  application.  The 
value  of  the  now  doubted  light  will  be  acknowledged  by  the 
clearness  given  to  the  objects  on  which  it  is  thrown. 

The  Portfolio,  while  assailing  confusion  within,  and 
denouncing  international  wrongs,  which  render  not  only 
nation  hostile  to  nation,  but  each  government  to  its  own 
people,  signalizes  continuously,  and  everywhere,  that  common 
enemy  of  Europe,  who  propagates  the  errors  and  the  evils 
by  which  she  profits.  In  a  word,  throughout  the  whole 
circle  of  political  science,  the  Portfolio  has  imposed  upon 
itself  the  duty  of  restoring  the  ancient  basis  and  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  justice,  which  all  good  men  must  love, 
and  by  which  every  state,  which  deserves  to  live,  must  be 
regulated. 

Convinced  then  of  the  greatness  and  the  strength  of  the 
truths  which  you'assert,  and  of  the  importance  of  their  being 
known  to  France,  and  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  much 
as  to  your  country,  we  propose  to  undertake  the  reproduc- 
tion at  Paris  of  the  "Portfolio,**  preserving  the  title, 
which  has  become  the  flag  under  which  the  enemies  of 
Russia  and  the  friends  of  freedom  alike  can  rally.  We  will 
not  insert  all  the  articles,  and  we  will  add  original  mattefv 
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which,  perhaps,  you  may  reproduce ;  so  that  the  community 
of  sentiments  may  result  in  mutual  assistance  and  co-opera- 
tion. Your  work  is  no  more  the  enterprise  of  an  exclusive 
and  blind  patriotism,  then  it  is  the  work  of  an  interested 
partizanship ;  and  it  is  the  work  of  men  who  have  placed 
above  all  considerations  the  consideration  of  right,  and  who 
have  taken  for  themselves,  as  the  rule  of  their  affsctions  and 
of  their  hatreds,  to  hold  every  where  upon  earth  the  upriight 
man  as  their  friend — ^the  unjust  man  as  their  enemy.  Thus 
it  is  that  we  understand  your  enterprise,  and  so  it  is  that  w^ 
feel  it  important. 

In  writing  these  words,  we  are  overwhelmed  with  the  sense 
of  weakness  in  so  great  an  enterprise,  and  of  the  dearth  of 
men  in  so  populous  a  land.  But  the  seed  has  power 
of  growth,  and  who  can  tell  what  the  harvest  may  be  if  it 
can  only  be  disseminated.  This  favourable  juncture  pre- 
sents itself^  that  the  public  has  arrived  at  a  mistrust  of 
all  existing  authorities,  without  yet  having  fallen  into  list- 
lessness  and  indiffisrence.  There  are  amongst  the  young 
men  of  Fiance,  some  of  future  promise,  who  have  them* 
selves  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  by  theories 
and  speculations,  that  the  evils  that  they  feel  can  be 
remedied,  but  by  the  restoration  in  each  man  of  his  own 
character. 

We,  by  our  co-operation,  then  associate  France  to  your 
enterprise.  That  very  association  will  give  you  more  hold 
in  England,  will  confirm  your  own  friends  in  hope  and  in 
effort,  and  will  break  down,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  the 
real  contempt  of  the  frivolous,  or  the  assumed  contempt  of 
the  guilty,  which  prevents  your  words  from  being  at  once 
heard  and  responded  to  by  a  people  whose  interest  it  is  no 
less  to  be  just,  than  it  is  their  pride  to  be  free. 

Our  co-operation  will  further  be  of  assistance,  as  furnish- 
ing a  readier  access  to  Germany,  and  through  Germany  as 
bearing  more  directly  upo9  the  Hast*-^nd  recent  cominu- 
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nications  with  that  country  furnishes  not  only  hope  of  co- 
operation^ but  evidences  the  anxiety  for  the  appearance  of 
the  Portfolio  in  French. 

We  are  satisfied  that  we  undertake  a  work  that  is  useful 
and  may  be  great — and  we  recognize  now^  that  if  it  does 
not  become  so,  it  will  be  our  fault. 


The  former  Portfolio  appeared  simultaneously  in  Paris 
and  in  London.  It  was  published  in  both  countries,  with 
the  view  to  a  public  end,  and  without  co-operation  from 
any  external  source.  The  public  documents  which  therein 
appeared,  produced  a  certain  effect  on  the  passing  opinions 
of  the  nation,  without  having  any  useful  or  permanent  re- 
sults. There  were  no  men  called  out  from  amongst 
the  nation,  separating  themselves  to  adjoin  themselves 
to  the  thoughts  promulgated  by  this  Periodical,  or  the 
labours  it  imposed.  The  re-appearance  at  the  present  time 
of  the  Portfolio  in  France  is,  therefore,  wholly  distinct  from 
the  reprint  of  the  Portfolio  at  Paris  in  1835-6.  It  pro- 
ceeds not  from  us,  it  arises  spontaneously  in  the  midst  of 
the  French  people. 

At  such  a  moment  it  is  impossible  not  to  recall  the  fact, 
that  the  first  man  who  proclaimed  the  danger  which 
threatens  Europe,  both  jn  the  enemy  that  assails,  and  in  the 
Corruption  that  destroys,  was  a  Frenchman,  M.  Blacque, 
for  years  the  publisher  of  a  small  paper  at  Smyrna,  and 
afterwards  the  conductor  of  the  Moniteur  Ottoman,  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  died,  as  there  is  very  little  doubt  poi- 
soned,* at  Malta,  on  his    way    from    Constantinople  to 

^  The  rumour  was  spread  from  the  Russian  Embassy,  that  M. 
Blacque  had  been  poisoned  by  the  English.  It  was  in  this  form 
that  the  fact  of  his  death  was  first  announced  at  Constantinople* 
Those  who  do  not  understand  that  there  may  be  men  in  the  world 
whom  it  is  worth  Russia's  while  to  get  rid  of  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider that  there  are  men  whofn  it  is  worth  her  while  to  get  posses- 
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England,  in  1836,  while  charged  with  a  most  important 
mission  from  the  Sultan  to  King  William  the  Fourth,  to 
whose  direct  influence,  and  to  whose  coniricdons,  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Portfolio  was  directly  attributable.  Of 
this  man  it  was  said  hj  one  of  the  Statesmen  of  France, 
'<  Had  he  returned  to  Paris  he  would  have  played  a  great 
part  ;*•  and  it  was  replied,  '*  Had  M.  Blacque  returned  to 
France,  he  would  have  made  France  play  a  great  part" — 
and  great  is  that  nation  whose  fortune  it  is  to  possess  such  a 
man.  It  is  not  nations  that  make  men,  it  is  men  that  make 
nations.  What  might  not  be  done  in  France  by  a  single 
man,  who,  having  the  faculties  to  see  the  enormity  of  the 
danger,  had  the  conscience  also  to  suffer  from  the  igno- 
miny of  its  cause ! 

We  are  strengthened  in  these  reflections  by  perusing  the 
following  passages  from  the  pen  of  a  French  Statesman. 

^*  Until  the  hour  when  France  reawakens  to  do  justice, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  Frenchman  who  feels  his  own 
dignity,  to  protest  against  the  common  crime,  and  to  pro- 
test everywhere  and  always,* — now  by  a  complaint, — now 
by  bitter  reproach,  as  we  protest  to  day.  Each  man 
has  the  right  of  speech,  in  order  that  he  may  not  be 
smothered  with  his  own  horror  and  shame,  and  may  with- 

sion  of.  Her  Cabinet  is  composed  not  of  Russians  but  of  stran- 
gers and  renegades,  to  whom  a  field  of  greatness  and  ambition  is 
opened  in  Bussia,  because  of  knowledge  or  capacity,  from  which 
natives  and  nobles  of  Russia  are  excluded.  Russia  is  no  more 
Russia,  than  England  is  England,  and  France  France.  Russia  is 
her  Cabinet — a  few  Greeks  and  Germans.  England  is  Lord  Aber- 
deen— France  is  M.  Guizot.  France  or  England  is  the  man  who 
is  accidentally  cast  up  into  the  Foreign  Office — Russia  is  system  built 
on  science,  and  therefore  unchangeable,  save  in  its  development. 

*  These  words  were  parodied  in  M.  Guizot's  ^'  La  paix  jpartoti^ 
la  paix  toi^ours"  Why  did  he  not  quote,  '<  Iniquis&im>am.  pacem 
justimmo  bello  antefero** 
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draw  his  own  obscure  name  from  this  partnership  in  cele- 
brated infamy.  Great  souls  and  great  nations  have  always 
judged  and  always  proclaimed,  that  in  presence  of  crime — 
to  advance  justice — to  repair  rights, — is  not  for  those  who 
devote  themselves  by  calculation,  but  for  those  who  march 
to  the  struggle  veiling  the  statue  of  Destiny,  Results 
depend  upon  circumstances  —  effort,  will,  depends  upon 
man.  Neither  his  God  nor  his  Descendants  call  him  to 
account  for  circumstances,  they  call  him  to  account  for  his 
conscience  and  his  honour. 

**  Yet  we  must  despise  the  age  in  which  we  live,  for  every 
where  it  has  consecrated  the  triumph  of  force  against  right. 
Every  where  an  unnarrateable  oppression  has  weighed  upon 
the  people ;  every  where  the  coward  has  trampled  on  the 
brave,  the  vile  upon  the  noble,  the  enslaved  upon  the  free- 
hearted ;  and  thanks  to  this  age,  we  have  seen  glutting  as 
vampires  on  their  prey,  Russia  on  Poland,  Prussia  on  the 
Rhine,  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  upon  Germany,  England  upon 
Ireland,  Austria  upon  Italy,  and  the  Jtt>ste  Milieu*  upon 
France. 

"  The  murder  of  Poland  and  its  abandonment  by  France, 

*  Here  is  a  strange  jumble  of  legal  and  medical  questions. 
Where  nations  infringe  the  rights  of  other  nations  it  is  a  matter  on 
which  the  laws  have  to  decide — the  law  of  all  law — international 
law  ;  but  where  it  is  an  internal  question  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
public  law  but  of  internal  confusion  and  complaint.  Ireland  with 
reference  to  England  is  no  more  a  question  of  nation  in  respect  to 
nation,  than  is  the  question  of  the  parliamentary  majority  in  France 
of  the  juste  milieu.  It  would  be  saying  much  indeed  for  France 
and  England  if  it  was  only  Ireland  that  could  be  brought  against  the 
one,  and  the  Juste  Milieu  against  the  other.  The  crime  of  France 
was  not  the  juste  milieu y  but — Algeria!  England's  crime  was 
co-operation  with  Russia— secret,  indeed,  at  the  time  this  was 
written,  but  of  which  the  deadly  fruits  have  appeared  in  Affghanis- 
tan,  Syria,  China,  Scinde,  &c.— Ed.  P. 
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has  formed  the  culminating  point  of  brutal  tyranny  on  the  one 
side,  and  materialist  liberalism  on  the  other.  The  entrails 
of  these  monstrous  systems  have  been  exposed  to  the  light, 
and  the  world  when  it  contemplated  them  has  recoiled  with 
horror.  It  has  seen  the  Chiefs  of  nations,  as  Dante  saw 
them,  in  Hell — some  in  a  sea  of  blood — others  in  a  sea  of 
mire. 

^^  For,  after  all,  that  which  we  have  related  of  Russia  is 
but  an  atrocious  episode  in  the  vast  system  which  binds  in 
its  meshes  the  whole  of  Europe.  Christianity  having  be^ 
come  extinct  in  the  hearts  of  people,  Christendom  is 
dissolved.  There  is  no  longer  bonds  between  nations — 
each  is  the  prey  of  its  government,  that  is,  of  a  few  men 
hereditary  or  elected,  it  matters  little,  who  have  killed  in 
their  own  souls  all  social  faith,  dethroned  and  insulted  all 
public  morals,  and  transformed  the  bonds  that  constitute  a 
nation  into  a  mechanbm  of  iron — icy  and  cutting.*' 

After  describing  the  different  States  of  Europe,  he  thus 
comes  to  France  :— 

'*  And  we  ourselvss — have  we  escaped  the  fate  of  our 
brothers  1  The  execution  of  France,  if  less  painful,  has 
been  more  shameful  than  that  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Alas  I  each  of  us  feels  the  gnawing  conviction  of  dishonour 
in  the  core  of  our  soul.  Abandoned  to  shameless  mounte- 
banks, forced  to  repudiate  by  their  mouth  her  testimony, 
and  to  belie  the  hopes  of  a  world — forced  to  endure  as  our 
own,  cynic  doctrines  of  arbitrariness  and  corruption — pro- 
mulgated by  her  representatives  and  her  chiefs — terrified  by 
the  theories  still  more  sanguinary,  and  not  less  oppressive, 
of  those  who  seek  their  succession— farmed  out  by  the 
horde  of  administrators  sprung  from  the  imperial  despotism 
— ^by  a  magistracy  that  seems  commissioned  to  kill  in  men 
the  esteem  of  law  —  withered  by  diplomacy  without: — 
— within  by  police — in  her  intelligence  and  her  faith,  by  the 
University — in  her  conscience  by  the  torture  of  the  oath — 
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she  expiates  under  these  mean  Caesars  the  penalties  of  the 
wretched  materialism  that  the  last  century  has  inflicted 
upon  her  laws  and  her  morals.  Long  faithless  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  constitute  the  life  of  societies— it  might  be  said 
of  her— that  Eunuchs  had  been  commissioned  to  inflict 
upon  her  the  ancient  punishment  of  the  adulterous  woman 
and  smother  her  in  mud.'' 

The  man  in  whom  lives  so  powerful  a  sense  of  the  degra- 
dation of  the  times,  so  ardent  a  desire  to  emerge  from  it, 
and  so  great  a  faculty  of  exposing  it,  is  the  Count  de  Mont- 
alembert.  After  writing  these  passages  he  visited  Eastern 
lands,  where  the  condition  of  primitive  society  might  have 
presented  to  him  the  real  issue  from  his  own  difficulties  by 
the  nearer  sight  of  the  living  functions  of  primaeval  institu- 
tions, but  he  saw  in  vain,  and  worse  than  in  vain.  Deceived 
by  that  Diplomacy  which  he  had  himself  described  as  the 
curse  of  his  country  and  of  Europe,  he  came  back  to  France 
to  be  the  advocate  of  the  most  monstrous  of  the  crimes 
that  it  has  ever  committed  or  imagined,  the  Treaty  of  the 
15th  July.  But  his  mind  was  powerful  enough  to  struggle 
against  the  deception  by  which  it  had  been  subjugated;  his 
integrity  was  strong  enough  to  admit  of  that  struggle  within 
his  breast ;  his  candour  was  great  enough  to  avow  it;  and 
upon  this  occasion  he  gave  greater  promise  than  heretofore 
for  the  future,  in  the  resolution  to  abstain  for  a  time  from 
talking  part  in  public  affairs.  The  period  of  his  seclusion 
draws  to  a  close.  Need  we  say  that  we  look  with:  hope  to 
his  reappearance  ?  Need  we  add  that  that  hope  is  not  un- 
mixed with  apprehension  ? 
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How  easy  still  it  proves  in  factious  times, 
With  public  zeal  to  cancel  public  crimes  ! 
How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  easy  ill, 
When  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will : 
When  crowds  can  wink,  and  no  offence  be  known, 
For  in  another's  guilt,  each  sees  his  own. 


It  is  with  equal  surprise  and  gratitude  that  we  have 
perused  a  letter*  from  the  pen  of  the  former  Ambassador 
of  Great  Britain,  to  the  Court  of  Persia,  upon  the  trans- 
acttons  in  Scinde.  Sir  Harford  Jones  Brjrdges  is  an  old 
man ;  and  preserving  amongst  us  the  traditions  and  im- 
pulses of  a  better  time,  he  has  now,  for  the  third  time, 
come  forward  to  reproach  and  to  warn.  These  appeals  are 
of  historical  value,  from  the  authority  of  the  writer,  and 
the  disregard  of  the  nation^ — a  nation  that  strays,  and  one 
that  tcill  not  be  put  right.  It  is  not  that  we  have  fallen 
from  virtue,  but  that  we  love  vice;  it  is  not  that  we  have 
been  betrayed  into  guilt,  but  that  we  have  chosen  it ;  or 
that  neither  deceived  into  sin  nor  loving  it,  we  listlessly 
content  ourselves  to  lie  wherever  we  are  cast.  This  ap- 
peal we  hail  as  a  most  valuable  and  £Cuthoritative  support  to 
the  accuracy  of  our  judgment  of  facts  and  of  laws,  and 
the  more  so  as  proceeding  from  one  not  included  in  the 
supposed  metaphysical  sphere  of  reasoning  by  which  those 
who  reject  our  words  allege  that  we  are  carried  away. 
Here  a  high  and .  practical  public  functionary,  judges  as 

*  The  Ameers  of  Scinde.     Letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors  from 
Sir  Harford  Jones  Brydges.— Smith  and  Elder. 
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we  judge,  applies  the  epithets  that  we  vpflfyy  Bffpedk  to  the 
laws  to  which  we  appeal,  denounces  the  criminals  that  we 
denounce,  and  seeks  the  ends  that  we  seek. 
Sir  H«  Brydges  commences  as  follows : — 

''  I  have  read  with  attention  and  care,  as  you  shaD  see  by  and 
bye,  the  papers  on  Scinde  prepared  for  Parliament,  and  on  yonr 
account  I  most  sincerely  rejoice  not  to  find  in  tiiem,  as  far  as  I  have 
read,  one  word  from  you  that  can  be  twisted^  either  as  isitiatofy  or 
approbatory,  of  the  proceedings  of  that  country/' 

**From  the  brilliant  days  of  Marquis  Wellesley  to  the  present, 
every  succeeding  Governor-General,  it  appears  to  me,  has,  immedi- 
ately after  his  appointment,  adopted  some  particular  scheme  of  his 
own  for  a  war  in  India,  by  which  he  imagined  it  might  be  possible  for 
him  to  obtain  as  much  glory  and  honour  as  accrued  to  that  eminent 
statesman  in  consequence  of  his  well-arranged,  well-timed,  and  moslt 
justifiable  military  proceedings  against  Tippo  Sultan." 

"  I  have  already  told  you  I  have  read  these  parliamentary  papers 
with  care  and  attention ;  I  now  add,  I  have  read  them  with  surprise 
and  disgust.  With  surprise  at  the  unblushing  manner  in  which 
some  of  the  worst  principles  in  morals  and  government  are  asserted, 
—with  disgust  at  the  shuffling,  mean,  prevaricating  manner  in  which 
scenes  of  plunder,  rapine,  and  deposition  are  commenced  and 
executed.  When  the  noble  lion  stalks  abroad  for  prey,  he  does  it 
boldly ;  the  cruel  tiger  and  the  cunning  cat  alone  crawl  along  the 
ground  to  effect  their  purpose,  and  torture  their  victims  with  the 
fascination  of  the  eye  before  the  fatal  spring  is  made." 

'*  I  have  now  before  me  the  account  which  it  has  been  judged 
convenient  by  her  Majesty's  Ministers  and  yourselves  to  lay  before 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  of  the  late  transactions  in  Scinde,  as  well 
as  of  the  causes  which  led  to  them.  Does  this  account  contain  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ?  Whatever  you 
may  think,  it  behoves  .me  to  tell  you  the  world  already  does  not 
consider  it  in  that  light,  for  it  has  been  publicly  declared  that  the 
papers  presented  to  these  high  authorities,  regarding  our  former 
unjustifiable  and  foolish  proceedings  in  Persia  and   Afighanistaii, 
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^* 

were  shaanefiiUy  garbled,  and  the  world  now  sospocts,  and  ever  will 
suspect  these  to  have  been  treated  in  the  same  manner.  But  take 
them  for  what  you  will,  when  pioparly  wdgfaed  they  do  not  amount 
to  better  than  an  ex'^parte  evidence,  or  in  other  words,  an  apology 
for  the  atrociona  actions  to  which  they  relate/* 

'*  But  b^bre  I  tabmit  to  you  such  remarks  as  I  purpose  making 
on  the  p^rs  themselves,  permit  me  to  caU  your  serious  attention  to 
the  following  dicta,  promulgated  in  their  works  by  authors  admitted 
to  be  of  the  first  eminence,— the  one  a  writer  on  the  law  of  nations^ 
the  other  a  learned  and  beautiful  expounder  of  the  Law  of  God ;  and 
let  me  beg  of  you,  as  you  favour  me  by  perusing  what  I  now  write, 
never  to  lose  sight  of  these  dicta  as  being  the  truekey  of  the  senti- 
ments I  shall  express  : — 

^*  Vattel,  (b.  iii.,  c.  3,)  speaking  of  war,  says,  '  Vicious  mo- 
tives are  those  which  have  not  for  their  object  the  good  of  the 
state 9  and  which,  instead  of  being  drawn  from  that  pure  source,  are 
suggested  by  the  violence  of  the  passions;  such  are  the  arrogant 
desire  of  command,  the  ostentation  of  power,  the  thirst  of  riches, 
avidity  of  conquest,  hatred,  and  revenge/  " 

*'  The  learned  and  lamented  Dr.  Channing,  in  his  Lecture  on 
War,  published  in  the  fifth  vol.  of  the  American  edition  of  his  works, 
p.  135,  says : — *^ '  In  like  manner,  though  a  Government  be  autho- 
rised in  self-defence,  it  still  contracts  the  guilt  of  murder  if  it  pro- 
claim war  from  policy,  ambition,  or  revenge. '  " 

'^  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  the  Ameers  in  limine  exercising  a 
wise  reluctance  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  us,  if  they  could 
possibly  have  avoided  it.  The  character  of  an  individual  in  society 
precedes  him,  and  accordingly  as  it  is  established,  either  as  good 
and  honesty  or  knavish^  and  brutal^  gains  him  admittance  and 
respect,  or  condemns  him  to  denial  and  contempt.  In  this  general 
rule,  the  difference  between  an  individtial  and  an  aggregate^  that 
is,  a  nation,  lies  here ;  an  acknowledged  national  character  of 
uniformly  pursuing  and  abiding  by  that  which  is  honesty  fairy  and 
jtist^  in  all  its  dealings  with  other  States,  procures  for  such  a  nation, 
honor^  confidence,  and  credence ;  the  contrary  produces  disgust, 
distrust,  and  hatred.     Considering  in  what  manner  and  light  our 
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national  character  has  been  developed  to  the  poor  Ameers^  by  the 
follies  we  have  practised  in  Persia,  and  the  iniquities  we  committed 
in  Affghanistan,  common  sense  might  have  told  us  those  Princes 
would  be  shy  and  slow  to  place  confidence  in  our  honjor^  or  give 
credence  to  our  well-known  faithless  professions,  without  an  appli- 
cation of  brutal  force,  and  this  it  seems  was  predetermined  to  be 
ntroduced,  per  fas  et  nefas^  into  our  negotiations  with  them,     llie 
object  of  our  negociations,  was  not  alliance^  peace,  and  commerce 
— ^it  was  for  ends  which  impure  spirits  only  conceive  and  undertake, 
and  which  purer  ones  would  blush  to  be  employed  to  execute.     The 
true  objects  of  our  negociations,  as  may  be  proved  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary Papers  themselves,  were   trickery,  spoliation,  and   plun- 
der !" 

"  The  Ameers,"  says  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  "  only  required  that  their 
Shikargahs  shall  not  be  molested.  This  is  so  reasonable  a  request 
that  I  instantly  acceded  to  it.  In  fact,  when  I  recollected  that 
**  perhaps  the  only  perfectly  happy  part  of  their  Highnesses*  lives  is 
'*  passed  in  sporting  excursions,  in  which  they  seem  to  be  for  the 
'^  time  relieved  from  the  cares  and  annoyances  of  the  capital,  and  to 
**  experience  unalloyed  enjoyment,  I  felt  I  had  not  only  no  right  to 
**  ask  them  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  kind,  but  that  it  would  have 
'<  been  wrong  to  do  so  ;  and  besides  this  undeniable  argument,  I  do 
**  not  consider  that  the  preserves  would  materially  (iP  at  all) 
'^  prevent  tracking,  were  the  trees  that  fall  into,  and  now  remain  in 
**  the  water,  along  the  banks  at  those  parts  of  the  river,  removed, 
"  and  for  doing  which,  permission  has  been  granted  to  tis,  though 
**  the  people  of  the  country  are  prohibited  from  touching  them 
**  at  their  peril.  Indeed  the  Shikargahs  are  watched  and  prized 
'*  with  all  the  care  and  anxiety  that  were  ever  bestowed  on  royal 
^^  forests  in  any  part  of  Europe,  and  which  still  are  shewn  to  game 
"  preserves  in  our  own  enlightened  country.  We  must,  therefore, 
^'  bear  air  these  facts  in  mind,  before  we  can  properly  appreciate  the 
*'  Am^eeri  dispontion  to  meet  our  wishes  in  this  hitherto  ill-under- 
**  stood  and  apparently  trifling  point.*  *' 

''  With  this  evidence  on  record  before  his  eyes,  can  any  man  of 
common  sense,  say  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  pushing  the  spoliation  of 
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the  Sbikaigaha  to  m  sim  qua  non^  had  any  motiye  but  one  un* 
worthy  of  himself  and  disgraceful  to  his  coantry  ;  namely^  to  prove 
wh«tbf r '  the  ABoeefs  would  tamely  and  quietly  submit  to  a  state  of 
vaaMlsge»  Of  If  ihey  had  still  spirit  and  oourage  emnigh  left  to  resist, 
.-««lo  thereby  furnish  hittiaelf  with  some,  sort  of  oomplailit  as  a  point 
€Papp9ii»  on  wWi;h  U>'reH  the  horrible  injustice  and  cruelty  he  waa 
theft  &rd$red  ox  \umm\imediiated  to  oommit  iigainst  thedit  Now 
is  jowtirne^GeatiemiSi^^itoflviy}  and  I  trust  you  are  abloto  say^ 
**  Ordeis  from  us  to  ruin  tho  Amtei%  and  dilpoasast  them  of  their 
country,  he  had  none."  If  this  is  asserted,  it-  mtst.  be  followed  ia 
Parliament,  to  save  the  charaeter  of  our  country,  by  this  solemn 
question,  By»  or  from  iKikotlip  were  euoh  orders  given?  .  If  this  meets 
with  no  avowaly'tbe  critne  rests  on  your  6o?eniar*General,  and  for 
the  honour  of  the  oatigm,  lor  the. sake  of  humanity,  Aail  he  not  be 
called  to  a  rigid  and  strict  aCitoiiat  1 1  la  his  private  character,  he 
may  be  very>  aff>iiMft  Inr.  what  I  know.  Verres  even  had  private 
friends  in  the  Roman  Setiate  l" 

Sir  H.  J.  Brydges  holds  the  possession  to  be  as  worthless 
l»%tdbe  act  is  criminal,  and  quotes  the  following  passage  from 
afinendiB-India^-^   • 

It  might  easily  be  shewn  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  us 
tap^ssess4ks  countty  (Bcindi)i  ^en  keul  U  come  to  us  in  a 
**  hjfdimaie  mag*^ina:kt  iTNivfiR  cav  payitb  mxnvB^-^that 
*^  its  oocupation  tnDohesMn  in  itU»f*imnAble  quarrets  with  a 
**  boM  and  remits  people^  who  ha^  Utile  to  lose  and  who  are 
*'  untameable — that  it  would  at  all  times  have  been  desirable  to 
**  have  had  an  independent  naties  power  between  us  and  the 
**  SeloehseS'^^s.l  by  this  accession  of  territory,  we  shall  have  to 
<'  increase  our  army,  whoee  ranks  will  be  continu&Uy  thinned  by  the 
'^extraaoe  h«at  and  malaria^-^that,  in  a  comaoircial  point  ov 
-v^iBW^  4V0VHI1VO  IS  OBTAINED,  for  having  established  emporia  for 
our  merchandize  at  Karachee,  Shikarpore,  and  one  or  two  other 
^*  placea  higher  up  the  Indus;  we  must  leave  the  dissemination  of 
^  our  goods  to  the  native  merchants,  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
''  do  in  Turkey,  Persia  and  Arabia — and  it  is  not  by  creating  in 
*^  the  population  of  central  Asia^  feelings  of  hatred  and  dis- 

VOL.  II.  c 
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"  trust,  we  can  incline   them  to  more  extensive  commercial 
**  relations** 

**  Now^  Gentlemen,  let  me  call  your  most  serious  consideration  to 
a  point  wdl  deserving  of  it ;  that  is,  how  you  stand  with  most  of 
the  States  of  Asia  for  a  reputation  of  good  faith  and  honest  obsenr- 
ance  of  the  treaties  you  have  concluded  with  them.  You  ap- 
proached each  in  their  turns  with  the  olive  branch  in  your  hands, 
and  when  they  had  given  you  the  right  hand  of  friendship,  you  then 
drew  the  dagger  forth  from  beneath  the  robe  of  hypocrisy,  and  stab- 
bed them  to  the  heart ! 

"  In  Arabia,  turn  to  the  business  of  Aden* 

**  In  Persia,  turn  to  the  treaties  concluded,  abrogated,  renewed, 
reconstructed,  and  always  construed  as  best  suited  your  advantage  (?)  ; 
and  lastly,  the  country,  in  time  of  peaceful  intercourse  with  the  Shah, 
invaded  on  the  most  frivolous  pretence  I !  ! 

^'  Affghanistan,  invaded,  plundered,  and  ruined,  on  na  better 
ground  than  an  unfounded  and  unjustifiable  suspicion  *  of  an  in'- 
tention  to  injure  us, 

^'  In  India,  engagements  concluded  with  the  Rajah  of  Sattara, 
violated  in  a  shameful  manner,  the  Bajah  deposed.  a£ter  a. mock 
trial, 

**  And  lastly,  at  which  humanity  recoils :  the  poor  Ameers  of 
Scinde,  though  apparently  guarded  with  seven  worthless  treaties,  are 
plundered,  ruined,  exiled,  imprisoned  like  felons,  and  their  wives  and 
families  consigned  to  beggary,  and  as  far  as  lies  in  your  power  to 
disgrace. 

^'  Unless  your  Governor-General  can  prove,  which  for  your  sakes. 
Gentlemen,  I  trust  he  may  not  be  able  to  dO|  that  he  w9Lajusstu  con^' 
funderejwdera,  the  wickedness  of  the  act  will  lie  at  his  door  ;  he 
will,  in  such  case,  hereafter  have  to  account  for  it  before  God ! 
But  he  ought  in  the  mean  time  to  be  called  on  to  account  for  it  be- 
fore men !" 


*  No!   the  suspicion  was  pretended,  and    the  falsification  of 
documents,  &c*  was  to  give  colour  to  the  pretence. — Ed.  Port. 


, 
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It  b  OUT  duiy^to  say,  that  although  we  refer  to  thb  publi- 
cation for  confirmation  of  all  we  assert  against  this  nation, 
still  the  author  of  it  is  not  one  of  us.     He  is  not  one  of  those, 
who,  struck  by  the  crimes  and  confusion  of  the  nation  at 
this  time,  have  gone  back  to  seek  the  knowledge  of  our 
duties,  and  the  rule  of  our  conduct, — not  a  generation  or 
two  ago,  but  to  the  fountain  of  our  law,  the  origin  of  our 
Constitution,  and  the  word  of  God.     He  is  merely  one  of 
those  who  judges  of  England's  acts  in  1843,  with  the  eyes 
with  which  all   Englishmen  would  have  judged  of  such 
transactions  in  1793.     He  is  what  Englishmen  were  fifty 
jeaKS  ago,  when  already  so  changed  from  their  ancient 
atSBdbKdaai to  be  capable  of  giving  birth  to  the  generation 
that  now  %omxoh%x»  the  soil.     But  compare  his  thoughts 
i»ilh  those  of  dMi  preseni  man,  and  what  a  contrast  and 
change  in  the  disappearance  of  a  single  generation  I  it 
might  appear  the  result  of  a  deluge  or  a  pestilence  that  had 
suffocated  or  poisooted  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of 
man.     Therefore^  may  his  requirements  less  absolute,  and 
his  judgments  less  repulsive,  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
l^esent  times,  than  any  word,  which  it  is  in  our  power, 
honestly  and  conscientiously  to  offer. 

We  would  illustrate  the  contrast  between  Sir  H«  Brydges, 
and  those  whose  thoughts  are  presented  in  tiiis  periodical, 
by  a  quotation  or  two  of  another  character,  which  we  hope 
may  not  be  witiiout  profit  to  those  who  seek  to  trace  and 
understand  the  successive  steps  of  national  decline. 

*'  You  tnay  remember,  perhaps,  the  bad  names  we  bestowed 
during  the  revolutionary  war  with  France,  on  several  members  of 
their  Government,  for  the  unjustiable  propensity  they  then  displayed. 
At  all  events  it  would  be  decent  in  us,  whenever  we  fee)  inclined  to 
use  abusive  terms  in  speaking  of  certain  acts  of  our  neighbours 
across  the  water,  to  rpcollect 

** '  Mutato  nomine, 
**  *  Dc  te  fabula  narratur/  '* 

c  2 
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How  can  a  man,  ^varring  .  against  heedlesmess  oi 
ctime],  titter  words  implying  reproof-  of  the  remnants 
of  virtuous  detestation  we  once  feU  for  guilt  in  others? 
Between  England  and  France,  as  represented  in  their  na- 
tional acts,  sympathy  is  ruinous  ta  the  c^racter  of  an  honest 
man,  except  indeed  the  mutual  sympathies  of  the  ho- 
nest of  each,  living  in  detestation  of'  the  acts  of  the  other. 
Is  there  a  man  in  France  to  whom  we  could  tend  the 
band  of  fellowship,  that  does  not  detest  the  crimes  of 
England,  and  abhor  Englamd  for  them  ?  Is'  there  one  in 
England  whom  an  honest  Frenchman  could  treat  as.  a 
friend,  who  does  not  detest  France  and  her  ^imes  t 
The  bond  by  which  Exigland  and  France  can  alone  be 
bound,  is  justice  in  each,  and  accursed  be  he  who  speaks 
of  the  bond  that  shall  unite  two  such  naldons  in  cri* 
minal  fraternity  I  Such  an  union  of  fkigland  and  France 
is  to  give  the  world,  and  finally  themselves,  as  a  prey  to  the 
armed  ministers  of  direful  passions,  or  satanic  designs. 
The  union  of  England  and  France,  that  these  people,  afew 
years  back,  sought  and  possessed,  was  the  avfsying  of  jos*- 
tice  with  majesty  and  power,  puttii^  an  end  to  ^mes  and 
fears.  Such  was  the  expectation  formed,  but  they  were  vbl 
mind  unequal  to  the  duty  of  walking  uprightly.  They 
haVe  fdlen,  and  become  t^e  despcable  things  they  are. 
Their  separate  strength  is  the  source  of  dread  to  those  vAiam 
t^y  ought  to  have  shielded ;  and  their  conjoined  power, 
on  such  conditions,  can  only  serve  to  affiright  the  eatrt^ 
and  to  subvert  the  laws,  which  are  the  foundation  of  states, 
apdtbe  bond  of  peace, 

.Observe^  now,  the  jdegrading  effect >  on  each  nation^  of 
its  stUt  surviving  sympathy  for  the  other.:— r  , 

The  Frenchman,,  if  his  conscience  is  wrung  by  the 
atrocities  of  Algeria,  is  reconciled  to  his  own  villany  and 
cowardly  cruelty,  by  turning  to  England ;  he  sees  in  her 
no  reproach  to    France,  and  he  finds,  in  her  conduct 
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complete  jnstSfieatioii.  So  likewise  the  Englishman,  if  bis 
conscience  writhed  under  the  atrocities  of  China,  Affghan- 
istan,  Coast  of  Syria,  or  Scinde,  is  relieved  from  the  mo- 
m^t  that  he  looks  upon  the  Razias  of  Africa!  These 
two  nations,  flourishing  in  pompous  words — ^the  first  in 
power  and  civilization,  generously  emulous  in  the  career  of 
virtue  and  learning,  humanity  and  honour^  are  but  mean 
and  dastardly  oppressors,  fitted  only  for  association  with 
the  destroyer  of  Poland,  and  the  mangier  of  CSrcassia,  save 
that  she  assails  those  only  who  are  her  enemies  ! 

The  only  safeguard  for  our  own  consciences,  b  abhor- 
rence for  such  crimes,  it  matters  not  by  whom  committed. 
But  Sir  H.  Brydges  is  mistaken  when  he  thinks  that  Eng- 
lishmen, now-a-days,  abhor  those   acts  of  France,  which 
roused  England  to  arms  in  1793.     He  recollects  his  own 
former  impressions,  and  does  not  observe  the  change  of 
his  present  contemporaries.  He  was  intending  to  say,  "  You 
put  yourself  upon  the  level  of  that  which  you  abhor ;"  but 
the  abhorrence  was  only  in  his  own  reminiscences,  not  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people  whom  he   addresses— the   effect  of 
his  words  are  to  those  whom   he  addresses  this:    "Your 
fathers  were  very  foolish  in  making  war  upon  France,  for 
murder  and  robbery  as  they  called  it  then,  but  which  you 
how  know  in  this  enlightened  age,  to  be  only  policy,  expe- 
diency,   military    discipline,  or    at  best,    inconveniences 
which  great  nations  are  subject  to  ;  and  which,  after  all,  are 
only  foreiffn  affairs,  and  which  no  one  need  attend  to." 

Sir  H.  Brydges  wishes  to  see  the  two  late  Governors- 
General  of  India  brought  to  trial  for  the  following  reasons : — 

'*  The  gallant  Byng  was  shot,  to  infuse  a  greater  spirit  of  enter" 
prise  into-  the  naval  officers  of  that  day  ;  it  might,  perhaps,  be  to 
our  advantage,  but  certainly  to  that  of  the  princes  and  natives  of 
India,  if  now  and  then  a  Governor- General  were  made  an  example 
of  by  way  of  infusing  a  spirit  of  peace  and  (Economy  into  his  suc- 
cessors :  and  there  may  he  persons  who  lean  to  thinking,  that  to  do 
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this  with  justice  and  effect  no  better  opportunity  will  ever  offer  tha» 
the  present." 

We  seek  also  the  same  end ;  if  it  can  be  said  that  those 
seek  the  same  end  who  are  not  the  same  men,  and  those 
are  not  the  same  men  who  have  not  the  same  thoughts.  We 
seek  the  same  end  for  other  reasons. 

"  What  villain  touched  his  body  that  did  strike. 
And  not  for  justice." 

Such  are  the  remarkable  words  placed  by  our  great  dra- 
matist in  the  mouth  of  the  last  of  Romans.  He  is  a  villain 
that  seeks  punishment  in  a  legal  form  as  much  as  he  that 
draws  his  weapon  against  a  nation  or  a  man  and  does  not  do 
so  for  justice  sake ;  as  also  he  is  a  villain  that  seeks  it  not 
at  aU,  or  will  satisfy  himself  with  less. 

Crimes  have  been  committed  by  men  in  whose  hands 
was  placed  the  authority  of  the  nation  to  do  justice.  We 
demand  justice  against  them  in  the  same  manner,  by  the 
same  right  that  we  claim  the  execution  of  the  laws  against 
the  crimes  of  private  citizens — and  under  the  higher  obli- 
gations to  do  so  which  flow  from  the  graver  character  of 
the  guilt.  The  petty  felon  may  have  been  moved  by  pas- 
sion, impelled  by  necessity— the  petty  felon  injures  but  one 
or  a  few,  and  his  guilt  is  perpetrated  by  himself;  the  petty 
assassin  stabs  not  nations,  and  uses  not  their  arm  to  stab ; 
the  petty  felon  has  not  been  entrusted  with  power;  the 
crime  of  the  petty  felon  arouses  all  men  against  him,  and 
against  the  petty  felon  the  law  is  enforced.  The  great 
felon  is  impelled  by  no  necessity,  is  whirled  beyond  the 
bounds  of  humanity  by  no  storms  of  single  passion.  He 
involves  nations  in  the  guilt,  —  confiding,  unconscious^ 
nations!  Against  such  a  malefactor  the  law  is  silent, 
for  its  power  is  in  his  hands.  Against  him  public  ven- 
geance rises  not.  Alas !  he  has  made  the  nation  his 
dupes  and  his  accomplices.  By  all  these  additional  in- 
centives and  necessities— against  such  men  we  appeal  to 
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the  slumbering  majesty  of  the  law,  and  to  the  good  genius 
of  our  race,  we  strive  to  wake  the  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
entranced  only — ^not  entombed — in  the  benumbed  con- 
science of  an  outraged  and  corrupted  people* 

The  nation  is  composed  of  two  classes  of  men — those 
who  assent  to  crime — those  who  abominate  it.  There  is  an 
impassable  gulf  drawn  between  these,  and  there  is  no  man 
who  does  not  demand  punishment  who  is  not  himself 
criminal.  But  how  is  it  that  but  only  a  single  voice  is 
thus  ndsed  ?  Where  is  the  public  recantation  and  verdict 
of  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  of  Mr. 
Tucker^  Lord  Sydmouth,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  &c.  ?  Where 
the  repudiation  of  the  Court  of  Directors?  Where  the 
judgment  of  Chief  Justice  Tyndaland  others  the  Judges  of 
the  land  ?  Can  we  be  in  error  in  supposing  that  these  and 
every  man  of  that  age  conversant  with  affairs,  shares  the 
convictions  and  reprobation  of  Sir  H.  Brydges?  And 
if  so,  how  is  it  that  they  do  not  come  forth  before  then- 
people — how  is  it  that  they  can  content  Uieir  consciences 
with  a  private  and  quasi  secret  expression  of  sorrow, 
shame,  and  fear  ?  Do  they  despair  of  effecting  any  good ! 
— Let  them  at  least  redeem  their  own  duties !  Nor  is  it  a 
little  matter  that  there  should  be  in  evidence  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world  concurrence  of  testimony  of  those  best 
fitted  to  better  it;  and  even  if  the  present  headstrong 
career  of  folly  and  crime  cannot  be  arrested)  may  not  their 
word  be  seed  planted  for  future  generations?  We  are, 
however,  armed  and  supported  by  an  array  of  authority  as 
overwhelming  as  the  evidence.  Let  us  enumerate  them. 
In  respect  to  Scinde,  it  is  known  that  reprobation  has  been 
universal  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  expression  of 
one  of  its  members  may  convey  the  sense  of  all,  who  ex- 
claimed on  the  first  intelligence  coming  home :  — *'  I  thought 
we  were  now  to  cease  to  be  Robbers,  but  I  find  we  are 
mistaken !"     The  Times  and  the  Morning  Chronicle^  **  Or- 
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gans'*  of  the  oppoBing  doetrioefty  have  most  vehemenHly  and 
penereringly  denounced  the  tnmsactionB  fai  Sctnde  by 
terms  applicable  only  to  the  acts  of  felons,  and  no  vepro- 
bation  can  exceed  that  applied  to  them  by  the  Tery  Go 
yerament' which  has  ordered  or  sanctioned  tbeM,  when 
they>  suppressed  aU  mention  ef  Sdnde  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  from  the  throne. 

ThewMT  in  China  has  been  denouneed  by  two  Members 
of  the  present  Govemment ;  one  of  them  stating  that  the 
guUt  of  it  lay  upon  the  Individual  Concocters  of  it,  but  that 
if  the  X^rliament  refused  to  interpose^  to  arrest^  or  to  inquire 
into  ity  it  would  tten  become  itself  rcN^nsible. 

The  invasion  of  Afighanistan  has  come  to  be  the  object 
of  universal  abhorrence.  For  at  leairt  four  yeara  no  man 
has  ^raised  his  voice  in' defence  of  it,  except  the  two  princi- 
pal Male&ctors.  The  words  of  Lord  Wellesley  respecting 
the  second  iavasion,  have  been  timidly,  but  widely,  whis- 
pered i'-^^^  England? i  honour  is  to  be  retrieved,  not  by  blood 
shed  in  AffghanistoM^but  I^blood  on  the  scaffold^**  And 
we  recall  the  former  words  of  Sir  H«  Brydges  :-^^  The  man 
who  Qoyld  design  the  invasion  of  Affghanistan  is  fit  for 
Bedlam-^the  man  who  could  eaoeeute  it  fit  for  the  GaU 
hws.*^  Seventy^five  Members  of  the  British  -Parliament 
have  recorded  their  votes  for  inquiry  into  it,  and  the 
alleged  ground  for  refusing  the  inquiry,  is-^If  thia  were 
inquired  into,  our  other  transactions  equally  deserve  in- 
quiry! It  was  also  urged  that  to  inquire  into  malversa- 
tion was  to  entrepch  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown ! 
The  Minister  privately  assigned  as  his  reason,  that  if  he  had 
granted  an  inquiry,  it  must  have  led  to  an  impeachment ! 

Two  elaborate  Reports,  the  one  upon  the  A£^an  War, 
and  the  other  upon  China,  have  been  drawn  up  and  pub- 
lished by  a  Committee,  of  Gentlemen,*  and  however  it  may 

*  Reports  of  the  E.  I.  Cpmmittee  of  the  Colonial  Society  pn 
AfFghanistan  -and  China. 
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pjleaae  the  pleaent  genaiatioa  to  deqpise  that  veidiet,  it  iriU 
remain  recorded  againflt  them.  In  both  of  these  RaportB 
the  crime  of  the  acts  is  nMujb  clear  hy  referenee  to  tlie  inlerw 
oal  kw  violated.  The  object  of  theerimieis  shewn  to  be  Ihe 
furtherance  of  the  interests  of  a  foreign  power.  flnaUyi  we 
may  allege  the  reappeaisanoe  of  this  penodicel,  die  object  of 
which  is  to  place  in  evidence  these  <^cimes  and  Iheir  con- 
sequences, and  to  avert  them  by  the  punishment  of  the 
offenders.  Such  a  periodical  could  neither  find  contri<- 
butors  nor  readers  unless  the  grounds  upon  which  these 
conclusions  rest  had  been  strong  enough  to  influence  the 
judgments  of  the  first,  and  to  attract,  at  least,  the  attention 
of  the  second. 

Sir  H.  Brydges  ooacludes  with  tibtese  words  :«^^<  In  my 
humble  station  I  agnee  with  the  great  Roman  Orator--^ 

"  Iniquissimam  Pacem  juslissimo  bello  antofefo." 

He  had  shewn  that  just,  beneficial,  and  prepotent  peace, 
had  been  exchanged  for  covetous,  cowardly,  mismanaged, 
and  injurious  war.  And  he  quotes,  in  support  of  his  posn-^ 
tion,  words,  which  applied  to  the  present  case,  would  imply 
justice  in  the  war  which  he  deplored,  and  iniquity  in  the 
peace  whidi  he  regretted.  Was  it  the  authority  of  the 
writer  that  gave  weight  to  idle  words  ?  Was  that  authority 
increased  by  that  of  an  English  Statesman  of  the  last  gene- 
ration, who  specially  loved  the  phrase,  and  found  it  of  use 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  labour  of  his  vocation  ? — a 
vocation  the  reverse  of  Sir  H.  Brydges,  who  seeks  to  restore 
a  nation,  not  to  strengthen  a  party. 

**  They  (events  in  France)  have  convinced  me,**  said  Mr. 
Fox,  in  1794,  "'of  the  truth  of  an  observation  of  Cicero — 
one  of  the  most  common  which  is  early  taught  in  our  gram- 
mars, but  from  which,  when  a  boy,  my  heart  revolted — 
*  Iniquissimam  Pacem,'  &c.  In  the  ardour  natural  to  youth  I 
thought  this  a  most  horrid  and  degrading  sentiment.  When 
I  came  to  maturer  yeaars  I  thought  the  sentiment  at  least 
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doubtful ;  but  I  am  now  ready  to  confess,  that  the  events  of 
the  French  Revolution  have  made  the  wisdom  of  the  senti- 
ment dear  and  manifest  to  my  mind/' 

The  maxim  here  is  quoted  not  as  appl^^ng  to  War  but  to 
Revobttion! 

*^  The  m(Hre  I  think,"  says  Mr.  Fox  on  another  occasion, 
*'  the  more  convinced  am  I  of  the  philosophy  of  the  maxim 
*  Iniquimmam  pacem^  ficc/  This  appears  to  me  to  be  one 
of  the  wisest  sayings  of  that  wise  man ;  and  it  expresses  my 
opinion  upon  the  point  oi  prudence  in  the  present  case/' 

Here  the  maxim  is  quoted,  not  as  applying  to  War,  but 
to  an  internal  measure!  Mr.  Fox  was  combatting  the 
Treason  and  Sedition  Bill  to  prevent  meetings  without  the 
sanction  of  a  Ma^strate,  and  to  empower  him  to  dissolve 
the  meeting  at  his  free  wUl.  Fox  calls  this  bill  a  conspi- 
racy against  the  people,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
He  will  not  condemn  the  people  if  they  rebel  against  it,  but 
he  will  not  join  them.  He  denounces  the  bill  as  against  law, 
and  as  the  destruction  of  it,  yet  he  did  not  resist  it  on  the 
law  and  by  the  law.  He  admitted  lawless  law,<  and  sanc- 
tioned revolt  against  law,  but  had  not  the  courage  to  dare 
what  he  had  the  sophistry  to  commend.  To  such  a  man 
such  a  sentence  was  indeed  a  treasure. 

The  "  sentiment"  was  to  Fox  first  *'  horridy''  then  *'  doubt- 
ful,'* then  "  wise/"  He  marks  three  periods — youth,  ado- 
lescence, and  manhood.  Sophistry  being  detestable  to  the 
first,  indifferent  to  the  second,  and  pleasing  to  tiie  last.  His 
words  mark  at  once  the  difference  between  the  integrity  and 
elevation  of  the  youth,  and  the  degradation  of  the  man  in  a 
corrupt  age,  and  the  contrast  tiiat  had  been  effected  in  Eng- 
land in  the  period  intervening  between  his  boyhood  and 
manhood. 

But  let  us  ascend  from  the  quoter  to  the  quoted — from 
the  change  of  England  during  the  lifetime  of  Fox,  to  the 
change  of    Rome  during  the  lifetime  of  Cicero.     It  is> 
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Indeed,  astounding^  and  it  may  appear  incredible,  that  a 
sentiment  such  as  that  we  have  quoted,— -one  so  unworthy, 
so  elaborately  vile,  could  have  proceeded,  from  lips 
that  have  been  almost  sanctified  by  the  glowing  strains 
which  they  have  poured  forth,  painting  the  duties  of 
man  in  their  beauty,  describing  the  misery  of  man,  and 
the  ruin  of  states  in  their  neglect*  But  Cicero  lived  in 
the  crepuscal  of  freedom—  in  the  twilight  of  Rome; 
and  his  glory  comes  as  that  of  a  ^anet,  not  from  the 
excess  of  its  light,  but  from  the  darkness  through  which 
it  lightens*  The  bright  surface  of  his  powerful  mind 
caught  the  images  of  surrounding  things,  as  a  cloud  hanging 
on  the  horizon,  gilded  on  one  side  by  the  last  rays  of  the 
descending  sun,  and  shaded  on  the  other  by  the  gloom  of 
advancing  night:  so  have  his  pages  roflected  downwards 
through  ages,  at  once  the  light  of  departing  freedom,  and 
the  darkness  whero  it  had  ceased  to  shine.  Side  by  side, 
distinguished  only  by  a  slight  inflection,  are  presented  to 
our  admimtion  and  contempt,  the  thou^its  that  most 
ennoble — (he  fallacies  that  most  betray. 

The  poison  of  such  a  sentence  is  so  deadly  and  so  subtle 
that  having  once  grasped  it,  and  exposed  it,  we  must  do 
our  best  to  make  our  hold  firm,  and  to  render  the  exposure 
complete.  We  must  shew  that  it  is  not  for  these  thoughts 
that  Cicero  is  Cicero  to  us,  that  it  is  not  in  such  doctrines 
that  Rome  is  Some  to  us,  and  while  the  conduct  in  the 
better  days  of  the  man,  his  words  in  his  nobler  works,  his 
own  philosophy  as  by  him  applied,  and  as  from  others  re- 
ceive d,  are  not  only  not  consonant  with  the  doctrine  of  this 
quotation,  but  are  to  it  the  most  perfect  antithesis  that  the 
mind  of  man  can  conceive. 

In  the  great  event  of  Cicero's  life,  the  quelling  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  was  not  his  conduct  that  of  a  man 
who  will  risk  all — not  his  life  only,  but  that  of  the  com- 
munity, to  save  its  dignity  and  honour?    Was  it  not  in  the 
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woids  of  Sallust^  ^^  MatopericulcsamMbertdtem'  quam  tutam 

Has  not  picero,  in  describing  tlie  Roman  stato,  laiddo¥n[i 
as  an  inooatroyertible  law  of  its  existence^  that  *^  tbe  re- 
public could  not  be  governed,  sare  by  the  behest  justice/^ 
What  can  be  more  opposed  io  the  highest  justice,  than  an 
unjnst  peace? 

Such,  as  a  citizen,  was  the  conduct  of  Cicero^ — such,  as 
a  lawyer,  his  doctrines  of  the  constitution  of  Rpme«  But 
Cicero  was  a  philosopher«r»he  was  the  follower  of  a  school, 
which  above  all  other  things,  required  the  practice,  and 
the  enforcing  of  justice,  which  made  all  virtue  in  men 
depend  thereon,  which  indeed  placed  the  charact^  of  num 
in  the  sense  of  justice. 

The  Academicians  held  that  justice .  presided  in  <3ie 
mean,  between  two  extremes,  that  less  or  more  than 
justice  was  unjust;  they  held  injustice  to  be  (rf  two  kinds 
**-the  committing  of  it,  or  the  suffering  of  it.  So  >  that 
he  was  no  more  a  just  man  who  endused  injustice,  than 
he  who  practised  it.  It  is  not  here  understood,  that :  a 
man's  mind  is  bound  by  droumstances,  and  that  the  man 
who  endures  evil  which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  resist 
is  thereby  rendered  giulty.  The  fo]?ee  of  eif^ents,  or  the 
weight  of  chains  afflict  a  man,  but  do  not  enslave  him. 
There  is  no  slavery  but  in  error ;  and  then  the  man  is  tbe 
slave  but  of  himself.  For  nations,  therefore,  there  can  be 
no  endurance  of  ii^ustice  liiat  does  not  render  them  crimi- 
nal, as  there  are  no  bonds  by  which  a  nation  can  be  bounds 
save  its  own  errors ;  and  the  cowardice  and  weakness  that 
endures  wrong,  is  but  the  aggravation  of  their  guilt.  But 
there  is  something  more  than  this;  for  the  Academicians 
held  the  suffering  of  vyustice,  to  be  baser  than  its  perpe-^ 
tration.  The  latter  case  supposes  some  passion  that  obscures 
the  mind,  and  that  prostrates,  for  a  time,  the  reason ;  but 
in  the  contrary  case,  there  is  no  such  distutbanoe  and  pallia^ 
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tion ;  but  there  are  the  sufferuig  and  <ikignice  accompany- 
iBg  the  wioQg  to  be  enduired,  to  arouse  the  faculties,  and 
to  nerve  the  resolution  of  man. 

By  so  much  therefore  is  that  nan  baser  who  is  the  wiUiif; 
victim  of  a  crimei'  than  he  who  is  the  perpetraUur  of  iL  la 
the  eye»  of  the  Masters  of  Cicero^  as  in  the  eyes  of  every 
man  who  has  possessed  character  or  deserved  to  have  autho- 
rity, an  iniquitous  peace  is  not  better  than  a  just  war,  but 
on  the  ootttrary  more  base  than  an  utgvst  <me» 

War  is  an  accident^  peaoe  a  condition.  War  is  produced 
by  criEme-^wUdii  lawrare  estahUshed  t6  {Hrevent  and  punish ; 
»id  when  they  live  in- the  breast  of  a  people,  they  pre- 
pare them  to  resbt  ctiinkial  designs  on  the  part  d[  other 
nations.  -  If  it  were  not  so,  aggiessi<m  would  meet  with  no 
recisttooe^  might  would  be  ri^t,  and  the  routid  World  one 
mi^ity  Md  of  sfarves.  When  a  War  takes  place  crime  is 
attempted,]  but  it  is  also  rtsistedi"^ 

-'  Peace  is  omr  ordinaiy  existence.  If  in  it  the  laws  tire  not 
obeyed  and  maintained.  Peace  is  net  a  ooadition  of  security 
and  well  beicgi  then  Peace  ceases  to  be  a  just,  beneficial  and 
desii^Ue  sto^'.  • :  An  iniquitous  peace  is  aniniquHous  ccMidL- 
tioa-;-^  isthie  ahandomnent  of  all  that  ju^  walrs  protect  or 
vmjusi  wars  as^l-f^it  is:  the=  phistratien  of  the  jttst?r-it  is  the 
triumph  of  the  unjust;  of  t^&. first  without  a  struggle,  of  the 
second  without  an  impediment.     If  peace  be  vitiated,  what 

*  The  blood  sh«d  ih  Affghanistan  and  in  Algeria,  prove  virtues 
as  well  as  crimes,  and  it  raises  the  character  of  man  to  see  such 
conslBnef,  such  daring,  such  fidelity,  itgainst  such  odds.  Such 
deeds  are  a  consolation  much  required  in  the  times  in  which  we  are, 
and  the  people  amongst  whom  we  live.  Lord  Ellenborough  and 
Gen.  Bugeaud,  if  the  Scindians  or  the  Aaabs  were  classical  scholars, 
would  find  '' iniquissimun  pacem  justissimo  bello  antefero,"  a  useful 
maxim ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  was  conquest  for  their  country  that  they 
unjustly  desired,  aud  not  excitement  and  distinction  for  themselves. 
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can  there  be  further  to  preserve  ?  what  further  to  vitiate  ? 
It  is  iniquitous  peace  that  brings  unjust  vr%rs,  and  that 
causesT  them  to  triumph.  Why  was  it  ever  said,  "he  is  tre- 
bly armed  whose  cause  is  just  ;'*  but  that  the  sense  of  justice 
being  decayed,  some  men  strove  to  maintain  it  against  their 
fellows.  An  unjust  war  is  a  crime  that  some  may  attempt, 
and  others  may  repel;  is  a  crime  of  which  the  guilty  may 
repent,  which  they  may  expiate;*  but  to  teach  that  an 
iniquitous  peace  is  endurable  or  desirable,  to  involve  in 
epigrammatic  form,  and  to  preairat  id  auilnnUatife  ffoii^ 
the  atrociouftdogpift,  k  to  spsead  over  the  world,  and  througfi 
aH  tiiDes,  the  poison  that  killed  Roman  freedom.  Tb« 
fan  of  Rome  and  the  dfisohrtkift  of  tke  Wadd  me  exphned 
by  this  very  sei^ezEce ;  aoad  it  requires  no  scientific  and 
political  erodition-it  requires  but  the  simple  uprightness 
of  the  heart  to  understand  that  the  people  amongst  whom 
such  a  sentence  could  be  uttered  must  perish,  and  de- 
serve to  perish.  If  we  could  think  of  Romans  as  they 
ought  to  be  thought  of,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
thought  of  them  shall  be  useful  to  ourselves  in  elevating  the 
standard  of  our  self-respect,  and  of  our  self-imposed  duties 
and  obligations ;  let  us  think  of  them  in  those  majestic 
words  that  command  veneration,  and  that  if  fitly  received, 
would  make  us  worthy  of  admiring  them-— 

**  FIAT   JUSTITIA   RUAT   COBLUM." 

«  «< j^nd  tho'  now 

Ambition's  trumpet,  and  the  drum  of  power, 
May  drown  the  sound,  yet  conscience  will  one  day 
Speak  loudly  to  him."— Motto  of  Sir  H.  R 
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THB  TWO  PBOCLAMATION8  OF  SIMLA. 

(From  the  Rew$  iet  deux  Moniet.) 


The  Proclamation  of  Lord  EUenborough  is  the  exact 
counterpart  and  the  most  bitter  satire  on  Lord  Auckland's 
Proclamation^  at  the  same  place  (Simla)  in  1838. 

Lord  Auckland  announced  that  he  would  enthrone  at 
Cabul,  a  king,  protected  by  England. 

Lord  EUenborough  declared  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  British  Government  to  impose  a  king  on 
an  unwilling  people. 

Lord  Auckland  pretended  that  the  Prince  he  protected 
was  the  favourite  of  the  people. 

Lord  EUenborough  replied  that  he  bad  lost  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin  the  throne  he  only  held  in  the  midst  of 
revolt. 

England,  said  Lord  Auckland,  wUl  extend  her  influence 
in  Central  Asia,  and  will  raise  a  permanent  barrier  against 
foreign  intrigue. 

England,  replies  Lord  EUenborough,  will  content  her- 
self with  the  limits  which  nature  has  assigned  to  India. 
The  Indus,  the  mountains,  and  the  tribes  of  barbarians  will 
serve  as  barriers  against  an  enemy,  should  one  appear. 

There  is  one  more  striking  contrast ;  Lord  Auckland 
said,  in  1838 : — ^*^  The  Governor-General  rejoices  to  be  the 
means  of  establishing  the  union  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
Affghan  nation." 

Lord  EUenborough  said,  in  1842: — ^^The  Governor- 
General  will  leave  to  the  Affghans  themselves  the  task  of 
creating  a  government  out  of  the  midst  of  the  anarchy 
which  is  a  consequence  of  their  crimes." 

It  may  well  be  asked  by  what  right  the  Governor  of  India 
charges  on  the  Affghans  the  anarchy  to  which  their  country 
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was  a  prey.  "  If  Lord  Ellenborough,"  says  an  English 
journal,  ^'  has  been  jast  in  condemning  tiie  policy  which 
commenced  this  war,  he  should  not  speak  to  us  of  the 
crimes  of  the  Affghans,  but  of  our  own" 

Thus  the  English  Government  accuses  the  vanquished 
of  the  crimes  of  which  its  own  infatuation  and  ambition 
were  the  original  cause,  and  withdraws  in  silence  from  the 
desolated  country,  on  which  it  had  let  loose  a  torrent  of 
savage  passions  which  it  was  unable  to  restrain. 


MILITARY  CONSCIENCES. 

AKECDOTR   OF  TUB   LATfi    DUSB  OF  YORK. 

**  At  the  table  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  not  many  years  since^ 
'^  a  young  Officer  entered  into  a  Dispute  with  Lieutenant- Colonel 

" ,  upoti  the  Point  to  which  Military  Obedience  ought  to 

**  be  carried.  *  If  the  Commander-in-Chief,'  said  the  young  Officer, 
*^  like  a  second  Seid,  '  should  command  me  to  do  a  Thing  which  I 
«<  knew  to  be  civilly  illegal,  I  should  not  scruple  to  obey  him,  and 
*'  consider  myself  as  relieved  from  all  Responsibility,  by  th^  Com- 
'^  mands  of  my  Military  Superior.'  *  So  would  not  I ;'  returned  the 
^^  gallant  and  intelligent  Officer,  who  maintained  the  opposite  side 
*^  of  the  question.  '  I  should  rather  prefer  the  Risk  of  being  shot 
''  for  Disobedience,  by  my  commanding  Officer,  than  hanged  for 
''  transgressingthe  Laws,  and  violating  the  Liberties  of  my  Country. 
'<  *  You  have  answered  like  yourself;'  said  His  Royal  Highness, 
*'  whose  attention  had  been  attracted  by  the  Vivacity  of  the  Debate; 
**  *  and  the  Officer  would  deserve  both  to  be  shot  and  hanged  that 
^^  should  act  otherwise.  I  trust  all  British  Officers  would  be  as 
''  unwilling  to  execute  an  illegal  Command,  as  I  trust  the  Com- 
'*  mander-in-Chief  would  be  incapable  of  issuing  one.' " — ^Sir  W. 
Scott's  Memoir  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Edinburgh  Weekly 
Journal. 


THE  THREE  RELIGIO^POLITICAL 
SYSTEMS  OF  EUROPE.* 


The  Political  Government  of  a  State  grows  out 
of  the  dispositions  of  the  people.  These  spring 
from  religious  instruction.  Evil  can  be  done  by  a 
Government,  only  when  the  people  gives  way  to 
passion,  or  is  heedless  of  right.  No  Government 
can  do  evil  where  a  people  has  been  instructed  to 
know  right  from  wrong — to  cling  to  the  one,  and 
to  abhor  the  other.  Religion  perverted  to  teach 
error,  or  indifference  to  the  acts  of  rulers,  gives  to 
these  the  charter  of  oppression  and  of  crimes. 
Therefore,  the  Church,  standing  by  the  civil  autho- 
rity, acts  upon  il:  in  one  of  two  modes,  counter- 
acting its  vices— ^or  subserving  them. 

The  denunciations  of  the  Church  are  of  necessity 
called  forth  by  the  crimes  of  rulers  against  their 
people^  or  of  nations  against  other  nations ;  for  to 
these,  if  it  resist  them  not,  it  becomes  a  party. 
Religion,  when  it  deserves  the  name,  acts  upon  the 
State,  not  to  influence  its  ordinary  missions,  but  to 
prevent  its  excesses  and  its  delinquencies;  acts 
upon  the  State  corporately,  as  upon  man  separately, 
to  make  him  dutiful,  obedient,  observant  of  the  law, 
well-wishing  and  doing  to  his  fellow  man.  The 
Religion  that  subserves  a  political  Government,  is 

*  See  **  Erastianism  of  the  Church  of  England."— Port.  Vol.  I, 
J).  556,  and  **  Eflfi^t  of  Words,  4c."  Vol.  I.  p.  526. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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one  that  has  not  taught  men  to  discriminate  be- 
tween crime  and  duty.  Such  a  religion*  is  only 
hypocrisy  and  superstition,  and  the  tree  is  to  be 
known  by  the  fruit.  A  people  that  is  factious 
within,  and  murderous  without,  is  not  a  religious 
people,  and  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  Pagans, 
far  less  of  Christians.  Where  there  is  Religion, 
it  must  controul  and  command  the  Government — 
in  other  words,  prevent  it  from  breaking  the  com- 
mandments of  God — which  being  obeyed,  the  State 
is  free. 

We  have  seen  that  in  our  own  country  and  in 
France,  there  has  been  divorce  between  Religion 
and  Politics.  There  is  neither  the  knowledg.e  of 
right  and  wrong  that  gives  to  the  consciences 
of  men  the  power  of  controlling  the  Govern- 
ment ;  nor  is  there  an  intensity  o  f  s  uperstition, 
which  enables  the  Church  to  subserve  by  active 
co-operation  the  temporal  rulers.  The  Church, 
in  both  countries,  has  lost  all  positive  action  on 
the  affairs,  life,  and  morals,  of  the  community. 
It  is  only,  therefore,  after  an  effort  to  ascend 
out  of  ourselves,  that  it  can  be  possible  for  us 
to  judge  of  a  Government,  where  the  religious 
and  political  authorities  are  active,  positive,  and 
united.  There  we  must  expect  either  a  better  con- 
dition of  the  mind  of  man,  or  a  more  dangerous 
character  of  its   Government.     We  must   expect 

♦  In  England,  for  instance,  so  called  Christians  deem  themselves 
innocent,  by  not  knowing  what  it  is  that  constitutes  a  lawful  war— 
if  such  men  Are  religious— what  is  their  religion  ? 
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domethitig  moraily  above  us  in  the  simplicity  of 
the  people,  or  intellectually  beyond  us  in  the  de- 
signs of  the  Government. 

There  are  three  great  Governments  in  Europe, 
in  which  the  religious  and   political  systems  are 
united  —  that  of  Rome,  of  Constantinople,   and 
of  St.  Petersburg.    The  Pope,  temporal  sovereign 
of  a  small  state,  is  the  religious  head  of  the  great 
body  of  European  Christians.     The  Sultan,  head  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  is  Caliph  of  the  Orthodox 
Mussuimans.     The  Autocrat  of  all  the   Russias, 
is  religious  head  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  com- 
munity of  Eastern  Christians.     The  spiritual  in- 
fluence of  these  Potentates  is  not  confined  to  their 
own  subjects,  nor  circumscribed  within  the  limits 
of  their  own  territories,  but  acts,  or  is  capable  of 
acting,  on  other  people  and  nations,  and  on  the 
very  nations  to  the  Governments  of  which  they  may 
severally  be  opposed. 

The  flock  of  the  Pope  is  composed  of  an  Emperor, 
eight  or  nine  Sovereigns  of  the  Ministers,  G  oer- 
nors,  chief  men  of  these  various  kingdoms,  and  of 
the  whole  or  the  great  majority  of  the  people  that 
compose  them.  This  flock  comprises  a  most  im- 
portant portion  of  Protestant  England  ;  it  consti- 
tutes in  Prussia  the  only  section  of  the  people 
possessed  of  independent  rights;  it  amounts  to 
twelve  millions  of  the  subjects  of  Russia.  As  com- 
pared with  the  Protestant  communion,  with  which^ 
it  stands  in  balance,  it  is  possessed  (rf* these  twp 

d2 
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singular  advantages : — 1st,  that  it  is  united,  whereas 
they  are  separated  :  2ndly,  there  has  not  heen  a 
disassociation  of  Religion  and  Politics  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  asserts  their  union,  and  avows  at  least  the 
obligations  to  restrain,  and  punish  the  crimes  of 
rulers  and  people.*  This  union  presents  the 
means  of  effecting  great  things,  and  exercising 
great  power,  should  this  traditional  doctrine  be 
again  understood  and  applied  by  a  Roman  Pontiff. 
His  spiritual  subjects  amount  to  about  120,000,000 
in  Europe. 

The  Mussulmans  owing  allegiance  to  the  Sultan, 
are  in  Europe  few  in  number,  and  untutored ;  but 
they  are  simple — they  are  united  amongst  them- 
selves, and  they  preserve  the  taciturnity  of  pri- 
meval times.  Religious  authority  over  men  who 
carry  religious  observances  into  every  act  of  life, 
although  they  have  no  Church  Government,  no 
tithes,  no  hierarchy,  and  no  controversies ; — is  a 
great  and  unspeakable  power,  neither  appreciable  by 
our  thoughts,  nor  rateable  by  our  circumstancss  and 
institutions.  The  seat  of  this  authority  is  in 
Europe  ;  but  the  religious  adherents  of  the  Sultan, 
spread  over  the  whole  north  of  Africa,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  then  overstepping  Persia,  they  spread 
through  Central  Asia,  and  cover  every  part  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Hindostan ;  and  a  British  Governor- 
General  has  thankfully  acknowledged  the  influence 

*  Even  in  the  most  ambitious  periods  of  the  court  of  Rome,  it 
was  against  crimes  that  its  thunders  were  launched.-  Thus  Hilde- 
brand  warred  at  once  against  two  kings  for  murder. 
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there  exercised  by  the  Sultan  in  favour  of  England 
at  a  critical  moment.  The  Saltan  has  religious 
followers,  subjects  of  China,  of  England,  and  of 
Russia ;  and  not  merely  amongst  those  of  Asiatic 
race,  but  amongst  the  Europeans  in  the  northern 
districts  of  Poland.  He  has  followers  also  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  amongst  the  Negroes  of  Brazil.  The 
Mussulmans  of  the  Sooni  sect,  acknowledging  the 
Ottoman  Caliph,  may  number  from  70  to  80,000,000 
of  whom  about  16,000,000  are  his  own  subjects.    . 

The  Eastern  Church  constitutes  a  body  of  above 
seventy  millions  of  souls,  forty  of  which  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Czar.     Amongst  these  last,  the  grossest 
superstition  and  abjectness  prevails*     To  them  the 
Czar  is  not  the  representative  of  rights  and  the 
organ  of  laws  as  other  sovereigns^  but  the  source  of 
right  and  law.     Those  belonging  to  this  faith,  and 
not  subject  to  his  crown,  do  not  recognize  in  him  a 
-religious  Headship ;  nevertheless,  they  have  been 
through  religious  means  rendered  subservient  to 
the  temporal  objects  of  this  Sovereign- Priest. 

We  must  now  glance  at  the  mode  in  which  these 
two  authorities  centre  in  and  compose  these  three 
Religio-Political  Systems. 

At  Rome  there  is  a  Temporal  power,  and  there 
is  a  Religious  power ;  but  the  Temporal  one  is  the 
Government  of  a  Province,  the  Spiritual  one  of  a 
World.  The  Temporal  one  is  not  only  insignificant 
by  its  minuteness,  but  it  is  so  also  by  its  abstinence 
from  interference. 
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Until  the  invasion  of  the  liberali&m  of  France^ 
the  Papal  States  preserved  in  Europe  that  ancient 
form  of  Government  which  is  the  source  of  out 
energies  and  laws,  and  which  is  still  to  be  found 
in  Eastern  Countries*  The  Supreme  Authority 
abstained  from  mingling  itself  in  the  local,  pro* 
vincialy  and  village  affairs;  and  it  is  wor^y  of 
remark,  that  until  interfered  with  by  foreigB 
diplomacy,  the  priestly  power  was  in  the  Roman 
Government  more  curbed  and  restricted  than  in 
any  Catholic  State  of  Europe.*  The  valti6  to 
the  P6pe  of  this  So^rereigUty,  is  tlult  where  bis 
seat  is  placed  there  is  no  overshadowing  Temporal 
Autheirity.  He  stands  as  a  Sovereign  in  respect 
to  those  nationsv  who  do  not  recognize  him  as 
Pontiff.  The  mine  to  the  Church  of  the  temporal 
powet  of  the  Pope  is  thstt  he  is  not  the  instrument  <rf 
temporal  ambition* 

The  Pope,  so  long  ^s  he  is  independent,  can  be 
engaged  in  no  political  design  or  contest  in  which 
he  uses  religion,  as  might  be  the  case  on  the  part 
of  the  Czar,  ot  of  thel  Sultan,  who  are  chiefs  of 
great  empires.  The  Pope,  unlike  theses  had  neither 
conquered,  purchased,  nor  extorted  a  religious 
character ;  but,  being  a  Churchman,  a  sovereign 
character  was  conferred  upon  him  a  thousand 
years  ago,  and  it  has  remained  such  as  it  originally 


"^  In  the  budget  of  the  Papal  States^  there  is  no  entry 
Church  Government.  The  sum  allotted  for  the  Papal  court  and 
civil  liist,  (exclusive  of  the  diplomatic  service)  is  under  ^30,000.  p» 
annum. 
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vras  in  limit  afid  jurisdiction.  He  has  neither 
extended  nor  contracted  his  frontiers.  In  the  full 
bloom  of  ambition  he  has  not  acquired  a  foot  of 
soil,  and  in  the  zenith  of  power  he  did  not  abrogate 
a  single  law»  abolish  a  popular  right,  or  impose  an 
additional  tax.* 

The  Pope  has  no  temporal  projects  or  ends,  is 
engaged  in  no  political  designs,  to  advance  which 
he  can  use  his  influence  either  over  his  own  subjects 
or  over  the  subjects  of  foreign  states.  His  own 
subjects  are  as  nothing,  and  serve  him  in  no  stead 
whatever ;  where  he  acts  it  is  upon  foreign  nations 
and  governments,  not  by  his  power,  but  by  their 
thoughts. 

The  Papal  Government  is,  therefore,  a  general 
representation,  as  regards  the  other  Roman  Catholic 
powers,  of  the  control  which  the  religion  and  the 
Church  of  each  separate  state  ought  to  exercise 
over  'the  acts  of  its  Government.  And  if  the  Pope 
stood  now  intellectually  in  respect  to  Europe,  as 
his  predecessors  did,  and  used  the  means  of  great- 
ness which  coincide  with  the  obligations  of  duty, 
he  could  upon  each  state  of  Europe  impose  the  obli* 

'^  Singular  contrast,  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  with  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe — the  Pope,  in  his  greatest  authority,  has  not 
extended  his  dominions,  nor  in  his  most  abject  fortunes  renounced 
or  yielded  any  tittle  of  his  rights  I  The  encroachments  made  on 
his  subjects  have  been  recent^  and  in  the  decrepitude  of  Papal 
power,  and  have  scarcely  amounted  to  more  than  the  continuation 
of  French  exactions,  under  Austrian  dictation.  The  only  organic 
changes  of  any  note,  were  those  of  Sixtus  the  V.,  which  were  the 
abrogation,  not  of  popular,  but  of  baronial  rights. 
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gation  to  act  justly^  and  thus  bring  all  into  har- 
mony in  justice.  Had  the  Pope  fulfilled  the  glo- 
rious task  which  belonged  to  so  lofty  a  station, 
universal  and  inextricable  confusion  would  not, 
by  the  continuous  mismanagement  of  international 
affairs,  have  been  spread  over  the  minds  of  men  ; 
we  would  not  have  witnessed  the  systematic  extinc- 
tion of  right,  leaving  erect  no  where  judgment,  no 
where  integrity.  Europe  would  not  be  covered 
with  a  gigantic  forest  of  noxious  weeds,  called 
•*  ojomoTW,"  which  encumber  the  soil,  pollute  the 
air,  and  deceive  the  eye  in  their  rank  luxuriance, 
—which  are  neither  to  the  glory  of  God^  nor  for  the 
good  of  man. 

The  Court  of  Rome  can  possess  or  regain  influ- 
ence only  by  rendering  its  authority  conducive  to 
the  maintenance  of  public  law — so  employed,  that 
authority  may  become  as  great,  as  beneficial,  and 
seeing  the  state  of  England  and  France,  the  safety 
of  Europe  seems  to  depend  upon  this  chance. 

The  Sultan  is  Caliph  of  the  Mussulmans  ;  that  is 
to  say,  successor  of  the  Prophet ;  but  to  that  cha- 
racter no  great  weight  is  attached^  *^The  Ottoman 
Princes  were  Sovereigns  before  they  obtained  this 
title,  which  was  purchased  from  a  powerless  chief. 
But  the  Sultan  is  Chief  Priest  of  his  community. 
He  is  the  chief  Imaum  of  Islam  ;  he  has  not,  like 
the  king  of  England,  benefices  to  confer,  and  pre- 
lates to  appoint ;  but  he  fills,  or  ought  to  fill,  the 
office  of  priest  and  preacher.  He  is  not  as  the 
Sovereign  of  England  presumed  to  contain  the  law 
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^^  in  scrinio  pectoris ;^*  he  is  himself  amenable  before 
the  tribunals  of  the  land,  according  to  a  code  of 
religious  and  immutable  authority. 

The  chief  of  the  body  of  the  Ulema  (an  office, 
indeed,  conferred  by  the  Sultan,  but  only  after 
passing  through  yarious  degrees,  examinations, 
studies,  and  judicial  experience,)  is  the  expounder 
of  the  law,  and  he  has  often  pronounced  sentence  of 
deposition  upon  the  Sultfin.*  The  Sultan  possesses 
not  the  prerogative  of  peace  and  war*  The  case  of 
grievance  as  against  a  foreign  state,  has  to  be  sub* 
mitted  to  the  religious  and  legal  tribunal,  which  in 
the  Mussulmans'  system  are  united,  and  without 
its  decision  no  war  can  be  made,  and  no  soldier 
will  draw  a  weapon,!  and  would  be  held  guilty  of 
murder  if  he  did  so« 

Thus,  in  the  system  of  Constantinople,  the  reli'- 
gious  and  political  authority  are  distinct.  The 
former  expounding  the  law,  and  adjudicating  in 
respect  to  the  Monarch,  might  be  said  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  right  of  peace  and  war,  were  it  not 
that  in  such  case  there  is  no  right  of  peace  and 
war,  there  is  merely  adjudication  upon  a  case  of 
external  injury,  just  as  if  it  were  between  two 
citizens. 

*  There  Lave  been  Sultans  who  have  stood  before  the  judge,  the 
defendant  at  the  suit  of  a  humble  subject. 

•f  This  tribunal  is  composed  of  the  Shaik  Islam,  the  Fetva  Emini, 
the  Cazaskiisrs  of  Roumeli  and  Anatoli,  the  four  Mollahs  of  the 
chief  cities  when  present  in  the  capital,  and  some  inferior  legal  dig- 
nitaries. 
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But  to  bring  into  evidence,  the  full  value  of 
effect  on  the  character  of  a  GrOv^rnment  subjecting 
international  questions  to  the  decision  of  a  tribunal, 
not  to  the  caprice  of  a  monarch  ot  a  minidter, — we 
must  pause  to  offer  a  few  considerations. 

To  make  war  without  a  necessity,  is  to  make  war 
guiltily.     In  making  war,  there  is  either  necessity 
or  crime.  War  is  the  execution  of  a  sentence,  which 
must  be  pronounced  by  a  tribunal,  whenever  law 
exists  in  the  land,  or  sense  of  justice  in  the  citizens ; 
and  this  practice,  preserved  to  this  day  in  Turkey, 
was  thai  of  ancient  RonJe.     The  Executive  had  no 
more  the  power  of  making  war,  or  of  declaring 
pea<ie,  thai!  the  Executive  had  the  power  of  judg- 
ing between  private  citizens.    The  one  as  the  other 
was  a  legal  question.     It  requires  no  higher  facul- 
tieS)  no  clearer  law,  to  judge  between  nations  than 
between  individuals.     So  the  Executive,  which  was 
debarred  from  judging  between  individuals,  was  far 
more  debarred  from  judging  between  Rome   and 
other   States,    where  that  Executive  was  itself  a 
party.     What  would  be  thought  of  any  man,  who 
supposed  that  a  Judge  upon  the  Bench  exercised 
the  "  power,"  '*  privilege,'*  or  "  authority,*'  of  sen- 
tencing to  death.  If  such  words  were  used,  it  would 
then  be  known  that  Law  aud  Justice  were  extinct 
in  the  land,  and  that  the  very  men  set  up  to  main- 
tain them,  had  used  that  authority  to  violate  them, 
and  the  dignity  of  their  office  to  cloak  the  offence. 
Such   is  precisely  the    case  where  Kings  raised 
on  high  to  do  justice,  are  spoken  of  as  being  pos- 
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se&sed  of  the  **  prerogatiye  of  Peace  and  War." 
When  such  is  the  case  law  is  off  its  hinges,  and  all 
things  are  cast  loose.* 

This  restraint  represdes^  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish 
Government^  schemed  against  foreign  states.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  thereby  supplied  with  strength 
against  unjust  assault^  wholly  disproportioned  to  its 
numbers,  military  science,  and  political  dexterity. 
The  Qovernment  of  Constantinople  id,  by  this  con- 
stitution, and  by  the  pre-eminence  of  the  religious 
over  the  political  influence,  weak  to  injure,  and 
strong  to  defend.  Look  at  the  facts.  The  position, 
the  most  terrible  in  the  world  for  a6sault,[(Constan- 
tinople),  has  become  harmless  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  while  their  efforts  in  self-defence  have 
periodically  astounded  Europe. 

*  In  England  the  prerogative  of  peace  and  war  was  filched 
throQgh,  under  the  miserable  pretext  of  financial  controul  over  its 
ek^rcise.  Tested  in  (he  Hbuse  of  Commons,  as  if  the  judgment  of 
right  and  wrong  was  to  be  controlled  by  extraneous  things*  Thus 
the  fluctuating  opinion  of  the  Parliament  might  disqualify  the 
Monarch,  to  whom  was  given  the  faculty  of  judging  of  the  justice 
of  a  war,  from  performing  his  duty.  The  Parliament,  dispensing 
itself  from  judging,  condemned  itself  to  sanction  in  ignorance,  or 
in  ignorance  to  disallow.  It  was  not,  however,  till  William  and 
Mary,  that  this  prerogative  Wa^  established  by  the  abrogation  of 
the  limitation  inserted  in  the  Act  of  Settlement^  which  had  granted 
the  faculty  of  making  war  on  conditions,  namely,  that  the  war  should 
be  one  of  defence  of  the  hereditary  dominions,  or,  in  other  words, 
charging  the  King  to  proclaim  war  but  only  just  war,  though  the 
question  of  justice,  was  veiled  by  the  word  **  defence/'  so  that  they 
were  excused  from  going  to  the  conclusion,  that  as  war  was  a  ques- 
tion of  justice  so  it  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  adjudi- 
cation that  belonged  to  all  legal  matters. 
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We  now  come  to  the  Government  of  Petersburg. 

The  Russian  people  having  been  converted  to 
the  Eastern  Church,  came  to  be  of  the  same  pro- 
fession as  the  population  inhabiting  the  country 
now  known  as  European  Turkey.  Of  this  Church 
the  centre  was  Constantinople,  and  the  Head  the 
Eastern  Patriarch.  During  several  centuries  a 
contest  was  carried  on  between  the  Greek  clergy 
and  bishops  in  Russia,  and  the  clergy  of  Russian 
origin,  and  the  Russian  Government ;  the  two 
former  seeking  to  preserve  entire  and  unbroken 
dependence  upon  Constantinople,  the  latter  endea- 
vouring to  establish  an  Independent  Patriarchate 
or  Church  of  their  own.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  which  occurred  about  the  same 
period  that  the  Russians  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  Tartars,  the  religious  supremacy  of  Con- 
tantinople  was  still  recognised,  and  Mahmoud  the 
Second  even  conceived  the  project  of  exercising 
influence  over  Muscovy  through  the  Greek  Church 
of  Constantinople  ;*  while  Ivan  III.  conceiving,  on 
the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  project  of  trans- 
ferring to  Muscovy  the  desecrated  sanctuary  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  paving  thereby  the  way  to  the 
subsequent  succession  and  inheritance  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Empires^ — more  clearly  foresaw,  or 
more  effectually  prepared,  the  means  by  which 
the  religious  connection  between  Russia  and  Con- 
stantinople should  be  made  available,  not  in  favour 

*  Such  was  the  deference  paid  by  Mahmoud  the  Second,  to  the 
chief  of  the  Greek  Church,  that  he  himself  held  the  stirrup  of  the 
Greek  Patriarch. 
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of,  but  for  the  subversion  of»  the  metropolitan  state. 
However,  the  Russo-Greek  Church  now  acquired  an 
independent  existence,  and  simultaneously  with  the 
establishment  of  a  supreme  chief  a  Czar  rose  to 
almost  equal  authority  an  Ecumenic  Patriarch.  It 
was  to  that  Church's  direct  efforts  that  more  espe- 
cially  was  attributable  the  emancipation  of  Russia 
from  the  Tartar  rule,  as  also,  the  union,  under  a  sin- 
gle sceptre,  of  the  princedoms  which  had  been  divi- 
ded by  Vladimir.  Three  centuries  later  the  Church 
wasentirelyabsorbed  into  the  State,  and  disappeared 
as  a  distinct  body.  After  Peter  had  left  the  Patri- 
archate vacant  for  twenty  years,  it  created  no  scan- 
dal, and  was  only  interesting  as  news,  when  that 
monarch  took  upon  himself  the  performance  of  the 
sacred  office  by  officiating  as  priest, — and  declared 
himself  to  be  the  Patriarch  I 

Yet,  on  the  accession  of  the  Romanoff  family, 
restraints  had  been  imposed  on  the  power  of  the 
Czar,  similar  to  those  imposed  on  the  Sultan.  He 
was  especially  debarred  from  declaring  war.  And 
as  the  balancing,  authority  resided  in  the  Patriarch 
and  the  Church,  this  was  equivalent  to  placing  in 
the  Church's  hands  the  supreme  control  of  the 
policy  of  the  State,  The  overthrow  of  the  Church 
by  Peter  extinguished  that  control;  The  nobles, 
however,  attempted  to  reimpose  the  same  restraint 
upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth ;  but  she  was  no 
sooner  seated  on  the  throne,  than  she  assembled 
the  senate,  to  tear  before  their  face  the  document 
she  had  subscribed. 
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Whik,  therefore,  the  professors  of  the  Greek 
faith,  in  Russia,  are  the  most  saperstitioos  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  they  are  the  most  heedless  and 
contemptuous  of  their  religious  chiefs.  While  the 
people  repeat,  in  their  catechisms,  that  the  Emperor 
is  the  Vicegerent  of  God,*  a  Synod,  presided  over 
by  a  lieutenant-general,  decides  upon  ecclesiastical 

*  ^^  Q.  How  is  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  to  he  considered  in 
reference  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ? — A.  As  proceeding  immedi- 
ately from  God. 

^'Q,  What  duties  does  religion  teaoh  us,  the  humble  suhjects  of 
his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  practise  towards  him  ?— f^. 
Worship,  obedience,  fidelity^  the  payment  of  taxes,  service,  love, 
and  prayer ;  the  whole  being  comprised  in  the  words  worship  and 
fidelity. 

*^  Q.  Wherein  does  this  worship  consist,  and  how  should  it  be 
manifested  ?— "^.  By  the  most  unqualified  reverence  in  words,  ges- 
tures, demeanour,  thoughts,  and  actions. 

**  Q.  What  kind  of  obedience  do  we  owe  him?' — -4.  An  entire, 
passive,  and  unbounded  obedience  in  every  point  of  view. 

**  Q.  In  what  consists  the  fidelity  we  owe  to  the  Emperor? — A* 
In  executing  his  commands  most  rigorously,  without  examination ; 
in  performing  the  duties  he  requires  from  us,  and  in  doing  every 
thing  willingly  without  murmuring. 

*'  Q.  Whal;  are  the  supernaturally  revealed  motives  for  this  worship  ? 
(of  the  Emperor.) — A.  The  supernaturally  revealed  motives  are, 
that  the  Emperor  is  the  Vicegerent  and  Minister  of  God,  to  execute 
the  divine  commands ;  and,  consequently,  disobedience  to  the  Em^ 
peror  is  identified  with  disobedience  to  God  himself ;  that  God  will 
reward  us  in  the  world  to  come,  for  the  worship  and  obedience  we 
render  the  Emperor,  and  punish  us  severely  to  all  eternity,  should 
we  disobey,  or  neglect  to  worship  him.  Moreover,  God  commands 
us  to  love  and  obey,  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart,  every 
authority,  and  particularly  the  Emperor ;  not  from  worldly  conside- 
ration, but  from  apprehension  of  the  final  judgment. 
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affairs.  The  priests  are  paid  their  stipends  from 
the  public  treasury ;  they  receive  rank  accord- 
ing to  military  routine,  and,  officiating  at  the 
altar,  they  are  decorated  nvith  the  insignia  of  the 
military  orders.  This  priesthood,  teaching  the 
nation  that  the  will  of  the  emperor  is  the  only  law, 
the  only  means  by  which  they  can  be  blameless  in 
this  world,  or  saved  in  the  next,  are  also  used  to 
administer  to  the  enormous  mass  of  men  consti- 
tuting the  army  of  Russia,  the  oath  to  extend  its 
frontier  ! 

So  much  for  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Russia 
within  ;  but  that  religion  is  to  be  found  in  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms  and  empires,  chiefly  in  Turkey 
and  Austria,  and  there  it  has  been  used  systema- 
tically for  the  prosecution  of  the  political  projects 
of  the  Russian  chief  of  that  Church,  by  the  most 
heinous  and  atrocious  of  all  means — treason  or  re- 
bellion against  their  rightful  sovereign. 

In  the  Russian  system  is  presented  a  political 

**  Q.  What  books  prescribe  these  duties  ? — A ,  The  New  and  Old 
Testaments,  and  particularly  the  Psalms,  Gospels,  and  Apostolic 
Epistles* 

'^  Q,  What  examples  confirm  this  doctrine  ? — A.  The  example  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself^  whp  lived  and  died  in  aUegiauce  to  the 
Emperor  of  Rome^  and  respectfully  submitted  to  th«  judgment 
which  condemned  him  to  death." 

In  the  printing  of  the  Catechism,  the  words  *<  God"  and  the 
**  Emperor/*  are  printed  in  large  letters.  The  name  of  "  Christ"  in 
sm^ll.  This  was  the  Catechism  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Polish 
.children  were  constrained  to  learn,  and  by  which  constraint,  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  is  wholly  violated,  even  had  it  been  preserved  in 
all  other  respects. 
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authority  complete  and  absolute,  balanced  by  no 
customs,  by  no  fundamental  laws,  by  no  traditions, 
by  no  aristocracy,  by  no  public  assembly ;  and  a 
religious  authority,  which  is  absolute  and  supersti- 
tious in  a  fanatic  people, — is  not  placed  against  the 
government,  but  at  its  disposal ;  and  thus  the  result 
of  the  union  of  the  political  and  religious  power,  in 
the  government  of  Russia,  is  the  combination  of  the 
full  energies  of  the  people  within,  or  rather  the 
rendering  them  entirely  subservient  to,  the  will  of 
a  master,  for  purposes  of  foreign  conquest,  while 
rendering  the  professors  of  the  same  creed  without 
useful  or  available  instruments  for  prosecuting  the 
same  designs.  The  system  of  St  Petersburg  is  the 
reverse  of  the  system  of  Rome  and  of  Constan- 
tinople. It  is  powerless  to  protect  or  to  defend, 
but  exceedingly  powerful  to  assail  and  to  injure. 

Thus  composed,  and  working  by  both  means,  the 
Russian  Diplomacy  assails  at  once  governments 
and  faiths  ;  and  if  opposition  to  it  is  anywhere  to 
be  expected,  it  must  be  looked  for  in  those  other 
governments  in  which  these  two  characters  are 
also  united,  because  they  are  in  each  blow  twice 
smitten.  They  have  a  readier  comprehension  of 
the  aims  and  the  weapons  of  their  assailant ; — they 
have  intellectually  more  available  means  for  their 
own  defence.  The  Pope  and  the  Sultan  stand  the 
first  attacked,  the  chiefly  endangered  ;  from  them, 
then,  must  we  expect  resistance,  if  resistance  is 
anywhere  to  be  found,   to  that  spiritual  and  the 
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temporal  enemy  to  whom  seems  given  the  power  to 
to  walk  in  darkness  and  to  slay  in  the  night. 

May  we  not  expect  that  the  very  strangeness  of 
this  position  will  supply  interest  upon  a  subject 
which  our  duties  as  citizens  and  men  have  not 
induced  us  to  care  for.  The  great  question  of  the 
age  is  the  progress  of  Russia  to  universal  dominion, 
— a  progress  effected  through  the  baseness  of  the 
governments  of  Europe  and  the  degradation  of 
their  nations.  The  Pope  and  the  Sultan  stand 
aloof,  and  they  alone  share  not  in  the  general 
degradation,  and  they  resist  and  defy  the  common 
foe. 

Their  destinies  are  linked  together.  The  Ca- 
tholic religion  is  assailed  by  the  powei*  that  assaults 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Ottoman  Empire  is 
assailed  by  the  faith  that  attacks  the  Western 
Church.  If  one  of  these  falls,  the  other  will  not 
stand ;  and  if  either  succeeds  in  a  just  cause,  it 
will  have  triumphed  for  the  other,  and  for  the 
human  race. 

It  is  Russia's  task  to  sow  dissension,  to  instil  sus^ 
picion,  and  arouse  fanaticism  between  creed  and 
creed,  faith  and  faith,  government  and  government, 
faction  and  faction.  It  must  be  the  task  of  those 
who  labour  against  her  to  counteract  these  lying 
insinuations  that  find  such  ready  entrance  to  cor- 
rupted hearts  and  confused  brains.  ' 

Botta,  the  modern  historian  of  Italy,  after  de- 
scribing the  Propaganda  of  Rome,  and  the  attempt 
that  Napoleon  made  to  use  it  for  political  purposes, 

VOL.   ir.  E 
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says,  "  If  the  Pope  mix  politics,  as  it  is  said,  with 
his  religious  enterprises,  it  remains  to  be  proved 
whether  Russia  and  England  have  been  entirely 
free  from  this  imputation."    England  has  no  stand- 
ing design.     Her  missionaries  are  like  her  people, 
they  pursue  any  object  they  may  have  in  view,  but 
they  are  not  the  agents  of  the  Government.     The 
Russian  church  is  the  agent  of  its  Government,  but 
then  the  Russian  Government  does  not  make  pro- 
selytes— it  indeed  forces  other  Christian  faiths  to 
apostacy  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  China,  so  far 
from  making  proselytes  to  Christianity  from  Hea- 
then or   Mussulman   countries,  it   does  the  very 
reverse — and  millions  of  Christians  have  become 
Mussulmans  to  escape  alike  from  her  political  and 
religious  interference.     Besides,  England  and  Rus- 
sia,   as  Governments,  have  a  known  position    of 
struggle  and  action.     The  Popes  have  none.     It  is 
curious  to  observe,  that  the   above  cited  writer, 
who  has  shewn  the  absence  of  political  designs  and 
objects  on  the  part  of  the  Papal  See, — and  who  has 
traced  to  this  very  character  the  resistance  of  the 
Pope  to  Napoleon,  when  none  of  the  political  Go- 
vernments were  able  in  their  strength  to  resist  him, 
—can  meet  this  fallacy  only  by  a  counter  reproach 
to  England  and  Russia,  of  using  religious  instru- 
ments for  political  designs  !     The  reproach,  more- 
over,   did  not   proceed  from  them;    that  charge 
proceeded  from  Napoleon,  to  cloak  his  own  inten- 
tion of   reducing  the  Papal  authority  to    one  of 
subserviency  to  his  political  designs. 
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Pope  Pius  the  Seventh,  when  prisoner  at  Savona» 
was  told  by  the  minister  of  Napoleon  that  "  spiritual 
and  temporal  affairs  were  distinct,"  he  replied-^ 
** they  are  distinct;  my  policy  looks  to  truth  and 
justice,  yours  to  the  passions  and  the  interests  of 


men." 


In  a  subsequent  E^say,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
trace  bow  far  the  Pope  and  the  Sultan  have  acted 
in  the  sense  of  this  community  of  interests  and 
position.  In  the  meantime  let  us  glance  at  the 
painful  spectacle  which  is  presented  by  a  similarity, 
in  regard  to  the  holiest  and  highest  objects,  between 
our  England  and  Russia. 

The  interest  of  these  two  countries  are  the  most 
opposite  that  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive — so  are 
their  characters — and  so  much  so,  that  the  strength 
of  the  one  depends  on  its  antithesis  to  the  other, 
Russia  would  be  nothing  if  she  were  just — England 
is  nothing  when  unjust.     Russia  would  be  an  able 
prop  of  England's  power  if  constrained  to  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  man.     England  becomes  - 
the  chief  instrument  of  Russia's   progress   when 
seduced  or  constrained  into  the  violation  of  those 
laws.  As  they  stand,  however,  Russia  and  England 
act  upon  the  same  line,  and  are  alike,  not  that 
Russia  is  rendered  what  England  ought  to  make 
her,  but  that  England  is  rendered  such  as  Russia 
desires  that  she  should  be.     Whatever  the  effects 
and  consequences  of  such  perversion  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Englanid,  and  of  the  human  race,  the 
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association  exercises  a  fearful  influence  upon  her 
character.  What  sense  of  honour,  what  thought  of 
honesty,  can  exist  among  a  people,  the  familiar  and 
the  intimate  of  such  a  Government  as  Russia  ?  But 
what  a  still  more  dreadful  contamination  ensues 
from  a  coincidence  between  the  character  and  posi- 
tion of  the  Church,  of  the  two  countries  ? 

In  these  two  alone  in  Europe  is  the  chief  of  the 
State,  the  chief  of  the  Church.    In  these  two  alone 
is  religion  subservient  to   political   crimes.      But 
there  is  this  difl^erence,  the  Church  of  Russia  assists 
its  own  Government ;  the  assistance  of  the  Church 
of  England  is   transferred  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  English  Government  to  the  crimes  of 
the    Czar.      The    Russian    Government  enforces 
proselytism  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  its  instru- 
ment the    Church,   and    the    Church    in   return 
preaches  and  practises  Erastianism.     The  English 
Government   co-operates    with   the    Government 
whose  acts  are  crimes,  whose  religious  doctrines 
are  the  most  abhorrent  to  the  faith  of  Christ  and 
the  canon  of  England,  and  the  conjoint  aim  of 
whose  acts  and  doctrines  is  the  subversion  of  the 
power  of  England  in  Church  and  State,  this  im- 
becility, this  infidelity  in  the  English  Government, 
is  endured,  and  therefore  is  sustained  by  England's 
Church.     By  this  subserviency,  England  was  made 
a  partner  in  blood  and  iniquity,  where  it  had  no 
object  of  its  own,  now  is  it  come  in  its  own  per- 
son to  do  the  like,   and  the  Church   of  England 
having  assimilated  itself  to  the  Church  of  Russia, 
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first  sanctioned  the  support  of  England  to  such 
deeds  when  committed  by  Russia,  and  now  sanc- 
tions them  when  perpetrated  by  England  herself, 
meanwhile  the  Russian  Church  and  Government 
are  employed  in  arousing  the  hatred  and  animosity 
of  subjects  and  strangers  against  the  very  crimes 
into  which  they  have  led  England  by  assimilation, 
example,  and  suggestion. 

"  The  stone  shall  cry  from  out  the  wall,  and  the 
"  beam  shall  answer  from  out  the  rafters.  Cursed 
**  be  he  that  buildeth  a  town  in  blood,  and  foundeth 
^*  a  city  in  iniquity." 

But  the  book  of  prophecy  is  closed,  the  word  of 
God  is  sealed.  To  the  preachers  and  teachers  of 
our  times,  the  words  '* blood"  and  "iniquity," 
have  no  meaning — to  them  the  one  is  ''  war,"  and 
the  other  is  "  policy."  With  these  they  have  no 
concern,  and  neglecting  the  graver  matters  of  the 
law,  they  attend  to  the  mint  and  cummin — they  can 
be  agitated  about  serplices,  convulsed  by  an  epi- 
thet, occupied  with  baptismal  fonts  and  Church 
architecture.  They  preach, — but  not  repentance ; 
they  pray, — but  not  to  be  forgiven.  The  Pharisee 
was  righteous  in  his  own  estimation,  by  attempted 
obedience  to  the  law  and  by  observance  of  the 
ceremony;  but  the  Protestant  Christian  in  the 
midst  of  blood  iniquity,  the  curse  of  which  lies 
upon  himself  and  his  people,  is — pious  becausehe  is 
ignorant  I  The  Pharisee  justified  himself  by  his 
care,  the  Anglican  by  indifference.  To  the  Pharisee 
there   was  a  reproach  in  the  word   "  sinner ;"  to 
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the  Anglican  there  is  commendation.  They  have 
wrapped  themselves  round  in  a  cloak  of  slime — 
they  have  embedded  their  consciences  in  lees  of 
mud,  and  neither  compunction  from  within,  nor 
facts  from  without — the  book  of  God  that  they 
handle,  or  the  denunciations  of  man  that  they  hear, 
can  touch,  awaken,  arouse,  or  give  life. 

If  there  be  meaning  in  the  words  which  we 
read  in  inspired  writing — if  there  be  authority  in 
the  laws  of  the  realm  of  England — if  there  be  a 
conscience  in  the  human  breast — if  there  be  use  in 
experience  of  nations — they  tell  us,  they  cry  to  us, 
that  the  judgments  of  God  are  denounced,  and  the 
curses  of  man  must  fall  on  the  Church  of  a  people 
whose  hands  are  steeped  in  blood,  and  whose  feet 
are  in  the  paths  of  iniquity.  It  is  ignorance,  not 
will,  that  causes  transgression  ;  but  that  ignorance 
which  they  plead  to  their  own  consciences,  will  not 
be  for  the  Parish  Priest,  or  the  Baronial  Pre- 
late a  shield  against  the  Justice  of  his  God,  or  the 
execration  of  honest  men. 


THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION. 

No.  III. 

*'  The  Pretence,"  says  Hallam,*  *'  of  levying  Money 
"  withoutConsent  of  Parliament,  expired  with  Edward  III. 
*^  who  had  asserted  it  in  the  very  last  Year  of  his  Reign." 
The  same  writer,  following  Sir  M.  Hale  and  other  Au- 
thorities, observes  upon  this  Immunity  of  the  People  from 
illegal  Taxation  under  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  thence 
down  to  the  Reign  of  Mary, — (he  might  havesaid^  of  James 
I.) — as  one  of  the  greatest  Proofs  of  "  the  surprising  Pro- 
"  gress  of  the  House  of  Commons."  If  the  Maintenance 
of  the  Immunity  in  Question  were  indeed  due  to  that 
House,  (a  Fact  which  nowhere  appears),  the  utmost  which 
would  have  to  be  said  of  it  would  be»  that  the  Rights, 
maintained  from  of  old  by  the  Local  Guardians  of  the 
People,  were  not  immediately  abandoned  to  the  Spoiler, 
by  those  who  had  usurped  their  Trust. 

But  the  Fact  is  far  from  clear.     It  is  true  that  the  Im- 
munity did  exist.     It  may  even  be  true  that  Richard  II. 
withheld   his  Hand,  more  out  of  Dread  than  Good-will. 
But  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  came  in  by  Parliamentary 
Title,  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  next  rightful  Heir, — Henry 
the  Fifth,  who  added  France  to  England's  Transmarine 
possessions, — and  "  the  meek  Usurper,"  Henry  the  Sixth, 
until     his    Deposition    by   the    Yorkists, —  were  popular 
Sovereigns,  to  whom  the  Parliament  was  minded  to  deny 
nothing,  and  to  whom,   therefore,  there  was  but  small 
Temptation  to  tax  without  lawful  Warrant.     Edward  the 
Fourth,  Successor  of  the  Lancastrian  Prince,  found  himself, 
after  the  Civil  Wars  were  ended,  in  Repose  at  Home,  and, 
for  the  first  Time  in  that  Century,  in  perfect  Peace  abroad. 
Hallam  himself  remarks   that  his  Demands  of  Subsidy 

*  IL  Middle  Ages,  p.  216. 
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must,  therefore,  have  been  moderate,  and  easily  defrayed 
by  a  Nation,  rising  in  Opulence,  under  what  was  still  a 
Heign   of  Terror.*     According  to    Sir  John  Fortescue, 
nearly  One  Fiffeb  of  the  whole  Kingdom  had  come  to  the 
King's  Hand,  by  Forfeiture,  since  the  Beginning  of  His 
Reign.f    Another  Period  of  Civil  War  and  Confiscation 
brings  us  to  the  long  and  frugal  Reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh ; 
the  Founder  of  that  Policy,  which  outlasted  the  House  of 
Tudor,  and  first  reached  its  Perfection  under  his  Descen- 
dant, Elizabethi     Independently  of  the  vast  Accessions  of 
Property,  derived  from  the  Confiscations  of  Church  Estates 
and  others,  during  the  following  Reigns,  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  united  Successions  of  York  and  Lancaster,   in  the 
Person  of  Henry  the  Seventh, — embracing,  as  these  did, 
the  Forfeitures,  which  had  supervened,  from  the  Deposition 
of  Richard  the  Second,  to  the  Accession  of  the  King — must 
have  given  to  Henry  a  great  Income,  which,  with  the 
Grants  by  Parliament,  the  Droits  and  Duties,  the  Profits 
of  Tenure,  and  other  Matters  of  Revenue,  he  managed 
with  much  Economy.     Thus  he  rendered  himself,  in  a 
very  great  Measure,  independent  of  the  Parliament,  and 
in  particular,  of  that  House,  whose  sole  Importance  con- 
sisted in  its  holding  the  Purse  Strings  of  the  Nation.  That 
such  a  King  should  not  have  taxed  the  People,  otherwise 
than  by  the  Assent  of  Parliament,  may  well  be  credited ; 
without  attributing    too  much  to  the   Firmness  of  that 
Body,  which    had    already   granted    him  Tonnage  and 
Poundage  for  his  Life,  and  which,  after  his  death,  renewed 
thesame  to  his  Successor.  The  Power  of  the  Crown,  during 
their  Reigns  and  those  of  their  immediate  successors,  was 
so  high  above  the  Control  of  Parliament,  that  they  used 
both  Houses  as  the  merest  Instruments  pf  their  despotic 

*  II.  Middle  Ages,  pp.  327,  30. 
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Will.*     How  similar  the  Kingly  Independence  of  Eng- 
land's Norman  Conqueror,  and  yet  how  nnlike! 

So  far  from  taking  Pride,  with  the  Historian,  in  these 
Reminiscences,  the  Patriot  deplores  them.     They  recall 
the  bloody  Triumphs  of  Faction  ;  the  Growth  of  Tyranny 
and  Sedition;  the  Contempt  of  Laws;  the  Destruction 
of  private  and  local  Rights;    the    undue   Exaltation  of 
Central  Power  ;  the  Spread  of  Rapine  and  Corruption. 
The  Civil  War,  when  it  raised  the  Tudor  to  the  Throne, 
had  lasted  Four-score  years.    It  was  undertaken  to  assert 
the  Parliamentary  Title  of  one  Pretender  to  the  Throne, 
and  it  ended  by  the  Establishment  of  another.     It  was 
not  the  Deposition,  or  Abdication,  of  King  Richard  the 
Second  that  caused  the  War.   That  Act  was  a  righteous  and 
a  lawful  one ;  nor  had  the  parallel  Proceeding,  in  the  case 
of  Edward  the  Second,  been  followed  by  any  such  Convul- 
sions.    It  was  not  the  Deposition  of  the  King,  but  the 
Choice  of  the  Successor  !     Thence  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
which  destroyed  the  Baronage  of  England,  and  deluged 
her  Fields  with  Blood.     Again,  in  the  Accession  of  Henry 
Bolingbroke,  as  in  |hat  of  Henry  Tudor,  the  Law  was 
solemnly  broken,  and  the  Throne  removed  from  its  Place. 
Edward  the  Third  was  Heir  to  the  Father,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded.   But,  to  make  Way  for  those  Princes,  in  each  Case 
the  lawful  Heir  was  set  aside,  and  the  Succession  diverted 
into  other  Families,  under  Pretence  of  a  Parliamentary 
Title.     A  Title  that  disowned  the  Law  ! 

Yet,  unto  every  Sin  that  is  committed,  there  belongs 
its  owil  Reward.  By  the  bloody  Wars, — which  followed 
the  first,  and  ushered  in  the  second,  of  these  two  Usurpa- 
tions, and  destroyed  nearly  all  the  Great  Families,  and 
reduced  the  Estate  and  Power  of  Parliament, — the  Way 
was  prepared  for  those  Assumptions  of  Power  by  rapacious 
Tudors  and  false  Stuarts,  which  again  produced  the  Great 

*  Lords'  First  Report,  p.  372. 
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Rebellion  under  Charles  the  First,  and  the  successful 
Rebellion  of  1688,  that  terrible  Snow-wreath  on  which 
our  present  Constitution  is  supposed  to  be  based.* 

Such  were  the  deplorable  Triumphs  of  Centralisation. 
But  they  were  not  realised  all  at  once,  nor  without  much 
resistance  from  the  stubborn  Attachments  of  the  People. 
Traces  of  the  Collision  between  the  dominant  Factions  of 
Westminster,  and  the  expiring  Liberties  of  the  Shire,  the 
Hundred,  and  the  Town,  appear  at  Intervals,  until  a  com- 
paratively late  Period  in  our  Annals.  It  may  even  be  said, 
that  the  Acts  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland, 
and  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  swept  away  the 
last  of  those  antient  Vestiges.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that 
the  Effect  of  such  Enactments  was,  to  give  to  the  Usur- 
pations of  Party  the  Sanction  and  Solemnity  of  public 
Law.  They  were  made  to  wear  the  Form,  and  to  speak 
the  Language,  of  national  Compacts.  Three  Nations 
seemed  to  be  the  Parties  to  those  Compacts,  and,  as 
against  each  other,  to  guarantee  their  Fulfilment. 

Those  Enactments,  as  they  violated  Popular  and  Private 
Rights,  so  they  crippled  and  took  away  Prerogatives  of 
the  Crown.  The  Crown  was  wounded  in  its  most  un- 
doubted Prerogative,  that  of  Advice.  By  virtue  of  that 
Prerogative,  it  bad  claimed,  and,  from  Time  to  Time, 
exercised  the  Right  of  summoning  to  its  High  Court  of 
Parliament,  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses,  representing 
Places  not  formerly  represented.  This  Right,  according 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Lords,  although  exercised  until  a 
very  late  Period,  must  now  be  considered  to  have  been 
virtually  taken  away,  by  the  Terms  of  the  pretended  Com- 
pacts of  Union  between  the  Three  Kingdoms^  so  far  as  the 
Commons  are  concerned  .f  The  Reform  Acts  have  but 
increased  the  Mischief. 

*  Lord's  First  Report,  p.  348.  .    t  First  Report,  p.  391. 
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The  Municipalities  of  the  City,  Borough,  and  Town,  have 
fallen  into  Decay.  Those  of  the  Rural  Districts,  so  far 
as  they  respect  the  Exercise  of  Municipal  Functions,  have 
long  since  ceased  to  appear.  One  or  two  of  them,  indeed, 
struggled  on  for  a  while,  but  their  Tenacity  of  a  Life,  which 
their  Fellows  had  peacefully  breathed  out,  was  a  crime  un- 
pardonable in  the  sight  of  Imperial  Legislation.  It  was 
punished  by  confiscation  of  Rights,  and  Usurpation  of , 
Duties,  that  is  to  say,  by  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  Re- 
sumption of  Franchises,  for  the  Extension  of  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  for  the  ''better"  Administration  of 
Justice. 

Thus,  by  the  11th  Hen.  7.  c.  9,  were  North  and  South 
Tyndale,  and  all  the  Lands  within  the  same  made,  "  Guild- 
able,"  and  Parcel  of  the  County  of  Northumberland ; — and 
no  Franchise  should  be  there,  but  all  the  King*s  Writs  - 
should  be  obeyed*  Thus  also,  by  the  27th  H.  8,  cc.  7, 
24,  and  26,  Wales  was  incorporated,  united,  and  annexed 
to,  and  with  the  Realm  of  England,  and  allowed  the 
Benefit  of  English  Laws, — such  as  these  had  become  in  the 
Reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, — and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  according  to  those  Laws,  and  the  then  prevailing 
Method  of  Administration.  Twelve  Welsh  Shires  were 
constituted  by  the  last  of  those  Acts  ;: — and  then  the  Re- 
mainder of  Wales  was  annexed  to  English  Shires ; — and 
Provision  was  made,  for  the  Representation  of  the  whole  in 
the  Lower  House  of  Parliament. 

But  Wales  was  the  Fruit  of  Conquest.  Her  Laws  and 
Institutions  were  sanctioned  by  long  and  imprescriptible 
Tradition,— source  of  the  ,  whole  Common  Law, — but 
not  by  Charter,  nor  by  Treaty,  far  less  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. Comn^on  Law  itself,  unsupported  by  these, 
could  not  command  muph  Favor,  in  the  Days  of  Henry 
the    Eighth,  and   his  Parliament.      It  is  not   wonder- 
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ful  that  Wales  should  have  succumbed  to  the  cold  Blast, 
which  wasted  and  laid  low  the  Liberties  of  England. 

The  second  of  the  two  last  mentioned  Enactanents, 
intituled,  "  An  Act  for  recontinuing  Liberties  in  the 
Crown,"  went  far  to  accomplish  that  object.  "  Quaelibet 
Libertas  Regia  est,  et  ad  Coronam  pertinet,"  was, — as  was 
shewn  in  a  former  Article,*— always  the  Language  which 
the  Constitution  used,  to  denote  the  source  of  Jurisdiction 
and  Government.  In  the  Mouths  of  Tudor  Legists,  it  was 
now  made  the  Apology  of  Usurpation  and  Extinguish- 
ment. "  Divers,"  said  the  Preamble,  "  of  the  mostantient 
"  Prerogatives  and  Authorities  of  Justice,  appertaining  to 
"  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  Realm,  had  been  severed, 
<^  and  taken  from  the  same,  by  sundry  Gifts  of  the  King's^ 
"  most  noble  Progenitors,  Kings  of  this  Realm,  to  the  great 
*^  Diminution  and  Detriment  of  the  Royal  Estate  of  the 
''  same,  and  to  the  Hindrance  and  great  Delay  of  Justice.'^ 
**  For  Reformation  whereof,"  it  was  enacted,  that  the 
King's  Highness,  his  Heirs,  and  Successors,  should  have 
the  whole  and  sole  Power  and  Authority  of  Pardon, — in 
Treasons,  Murders,  Manslaughters,  Felonies,  Outlawries, 
and  so  forth, — united  and  knit  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
the  Realm;  any  Grants,  Usages,  Prescriptions,  Act  or 
Acts  of  Parliament,  or  other  Thing,  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Justices  were  no  longer  to  be  made 
but  by  the  King, — whether  of  Eyre,  of  Assise,  of  Peace,  or 
of  Gaol  Delivery;  and  whether  in  Shire,  County,  County 
Palatine,  or  elsewhere  within  the  Realm,  in  Wales,  the 
Welsh  Marshes,  or  any  other  theKing's  Dominions; — saving 
only  to  English  Cities,  Boroughs,  and  Towns  Corporate, 
their  Justices  of  Peace,  and  Gaol  Delivery,  and  certain 
minor  Privileges.  All  Original  and  Judicial  Writs,  and  all 
Indictments,   and   all  Criminal  Process,  in   every  such 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  514. 
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County  Palatine  and  Liberty,  were  to  be  made  only  in 
the  King's  Name  ;  and  the  King's  Peace,  and  no  other, 
was  to  be  proclaimed  within  the  same.    The  odious  Com- 
missions of  Purveyance  were  to  be  exercised, — under  Color 
of  Law,  and  by  Authority  of  Parliament,— as  well  within 
Liberties  or  Franchises,  as  without ;  so  that  the  Purveyors 
confined  themselves  to  the  Functions  assigned  them  by 
the  Complaisance  of  Parliament,  as  signified  by  Statute. 
Franchises,  held  by  the  Crown,  were  exempted  from  this 
Resumption  Act;  and,  by  an  extraordinary  Concession, 
it  was  provided  that  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  bis  Steward, — 
the   Bishop   of  Durham,  and  his  Chancellor, — and   the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  his  Chancellor  of  Hexhamshire,-* 
should  be  Justices  of  the  Peace  within   their  respective 
Jurisdictions. 

The  Influence,  which  moved  King  Henry's  Parliament 
to  invade  Rights,  was  sometimes  employed  to  induce  the 
Lieges  to  surrender  them.  The  famous  Act  of  Supremacy  is 
a  familiar  Instance  of  the  Operation  of  this  Method,  upon 
the  Franchises  and  Liberties  of  the  Episcopal  Hierarchy 
and  the  Secular  Clergy.  The  Acts  for  the  Dissolution  of 
Monasteries  are  similar  Instances,  with  Respect  to  the  Re- 
ligious Orders.  Of  the  Working  of  the  same  System  upon 
the  Rights  of  the  Laity,  <^  the  Act,  for  making  of  Knights 
*'  and  Burgesses  within  the  County  and  City  of  Chester,*' 
affords  a  significant  Example. 

In  that  Act,  (34  and  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13),  "  the  Inha- 
<<  bitantsof  his  Grace's  County  Palatine  of  Chester"  appear, 
in  the  prominent  Character  of  Petitioners  ^'  to  the  King 
*Uheir  Sovereign  Lord,"  and,  "inmost  humble  Wise,  shew 
^*  unto  His  Excellent  Majesty"  the  then  actual  "  Exemp- 
"  tion,  Exclusion,  and  Separation,'^  of  their  Jurisdiction, 
from  that  of  the  King's  '*  High  Court  of  Parliament." 
They  are  then  made  to  complain,  of  "the  manifold  Dishe-. 
''  risons^  Losses,  and  Damages,"  which  they  say  they  have 
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^ 

sustained  by  Reason  thereof.    They  then  go  on  to  allege, 
^with  how  much  Truth  let  the  Reader  determine),  that 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  County    "  have   always  hitherto 
•*  been  bound  by  the  Acts  and  Statutes,  made  and  ordained 
"  by  His  said  Highness,  and  His  most  noble  Progenitors, 
"by  Authority  of  the  said  Court,  as  far  forth  as  other 
**  Counties,  Cities,  and  Boroughs  have  been,  that  have  had 
*'  their  Knights  and  Burgesses,  within  His  said  Court  of 
f  Parliament  !*' — ^They  are  next  made  to  refer,  but  in  very 
general  Terms,  to  the  Statute  of  the  27th  of  the  King 
already  noticed,  and  they  do  so,  by  denouncing  it  as  an 
Usurpation,    (which    it   most  undoubtedly  was),  and  by 
coupling  it,  as  such,  with  other*'  Acts  and  Statutes,  made 
**  within  the  said  Court,  as  well  derogatory  unto  the  most 
**  antient  Jurisdictions,   Liberties,  and    Privileges   of  the 
"  said  County  Palatine,  as  prejudicial  unto  the  Common- 
"  wealth,  Quietness,  Rest,  and  Peace,  of  His  Grace's  most 
^'  bounden  Subjects  inhabiting  within  the  same."    These 
Usurpations,  whereby  they  are  so  "  touched  and  grieved," 
would  not,  they  proceed  to  argue,  have  been  possible,  but 
for  the  Circumstance  that,  albeit  always  bound  by  the  Acts 
and  Ordinances  of  t)ie  King,  made  in  his  said  Court,  they, 
the  Inhabitants  aforesaid,  had  "  neither  Knight  nor  Bur- 
"  gess  there  for  the  said  County  Palatine."     For  these 
Reasons  it  was  accordingly  enacted,— not  that  the  usurped 
Franchises  should  be  restored,  but — that,  from  the  End  of 
that  Session,  the  said  County  Palatine  should  have  Two 
Knights,  and  the  City  of  Chester  Two  Burgesses,  for  the 
Parliament ;  to  be  elected  by  Process  out  of  the  English 
Chancery.      A  notable  Example  of  that  Parliamentary 
Morality,  now  so  prevalent,  which  acknowledges  the  Crime 
that  is  past,  only  that  it  may  become  a  Precedent  to  justify 
greater  Crimes  for  the  Future,  and  which  regards,  in  every 
unaccomplished  Crime,  nothing  beyond  the   Necessity  of 
despatching  and  consummating  it ! 
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It  would  appear  from  the  25.  Car.  II.  c.  10,    intituled) 
^  An  Act,  to  enable  tLe  County  Palatine  of  Durham  to 
**  send  Knights  and  Burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament/'  that 
the  Inhabitants  of  that  County  Palatine  had,  in  like  Man- 
ner,— but,  whether  by  Non-user,  or  by  Surrender,  does  not 
appear, — already  lost  its  antient  Exemption,  from  Contribu- 
tion to  Aids  and  Subsidies,  except  by  its  own  Grant.  The 
Act  recites,  that  the  Inhabitants  had  not  thitherto  had  the 
Liberty  and  Privilege,  of  electing  and  sending  any  Knights 
and  Burgesses  to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  although 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  County  Palatine  were  liable  to 
all  Payments,  Rates,  and  Subsidies,  granted  by  Parliament) 
equally  with  the  Inhabitants  of  other  Counties,  Cities,  and 
Boroughs  in  this  Kingdom,  who  had  their  Knights  and 
Burgesses   in  the  Parliament,   and   were  therefore  con- 
cerned, equally  with  others  the  Inhabitants  of  this  King- 
dom,  to  have  Knights  and  Burgesses  in  the  said  High 
Court  of  Parliament,  of  their  own  Election,  to  represent  the 
Condition  of  their  Country,  as  the  Inhabitants  of  other 
Counties,  Cities,  and  Boroughs  of  this  Kingdom  had.     It 
was  therefore  enacted,  that  Two  Knights  should  be  thence* 
forward  returned  for  the  County,  and  Two  Burgesses  for 
the  City  of  Durham,  to  Parliament. 

From  the  Passing  of  this  Act,  down  to  our  own  Times^ 
the  Union  Acts  between  the  three  Kingdoms  were  the 
only  new  Measures  of  Importance  passed,  for  the  further 
Promotion  of  Central  Government.  The  Mischief  was 
already  so  near  its  Height,  that  it  perhaps  needed  but  those 
two  Usurpations  to  perfect  it. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Measures  adopted,  by 
arbitrary  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  to  bring  old  local 
Jurisdictions  into  Ruin  and  Contempt,  were,  from  an  early 
Period,  warmly  Sjupported  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
Their  Introduction  into  Parliament,  as  a  permanent  Estate^ 
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of  co-ordinate  Authority  with  the  other  Two  Estates,  was, 
of  itself,  highly  calculated  to  destroy,  hy  Degrees,  all  Dis- 
tinctions of  Tenure ;  just  as  the  antient  Law  was,  in  an 
especial  Manner,  well  calculated  to  maintain  them.  Then 
came  the  Separation  of  the  two  Houses, — the  one  consist- 
ing of  the  Lords  of  Parliament,  personally  summoned  by 
special  Writs, — the  other  consisting  of  the  Commons  of 
Parliament,  not   so  summoned,  but  required   to   attend 
by  Writs,  which  were  directed    to  the  Sheriffs,  Bailiffs, 
and    other  OflScers  of  the  several  Counties,    and  Places, 
of   the    Realm,     and   by    virtue   of   which   they    were 
elected. — This  Distinction  in  the  Characters,  Appellations, 
and  Rights,  of  the  Two  Houses,  by  degrees  produced  a 
similar  Division  in  their  Duties,  or  rather  in  their  Sense 
of  them.     Emulation  grew   into   Jealousy  '.—a  Jealousy, 
not  merely  of  the  Rival,  but  of  every  Hindrance  to  his 
Humiliation.     The  Power  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament 
waxed  strong,  but  not  yet  so  strong  as  to  overshadow  the 
Lords  of  the  Great  Council,  nor  to  satisfy  their  own  Am- 
bition.    The  Commons  of  the  Realm  had  not  learned  to 
concentrate  all  their  Affections,  and  all  their  Zeal,  upon 
the  Rights  and   Privileges  of  the  Commons  assembled  in 
Parliament.    There  were  other  antient  Courts,  far  dearer 
each  to  its  own  Suitors,  than  that  High  Court  of  the  Realm. 
There  were  other  Commons  besides  those  of  Parliament, — 
other  Delegates  besides  those  who  were  sent  thither, — 
and  each  Man  felt,  not  that  he  loved  these  the  less,  but 
those  the  more.    The  Exaltation  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  its  present  untoward  Eminence,  it  needed  the  willing 
Sacrifice,  or  else  the  violent  Destruction,  of  all  these  local 
Sympathies,  to  effect. 

The  Progress  of  Decline  in  the  History  of  States  id 
rarely  to  be  traced  but  by  Intervals.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  pronounce,  when  the  good  Custom  began  to  fall  into 
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Desuetude,  and  when  the  evil  Custom  first  came  into 
Use.  The  Habits  of  Ages  are  not  instantly,  nor  all  at 
once,  forgotten  or  laid  aside^ 

In  the  sixth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  III.  we  meet 
with  an  Entry  upon  the  Roll  of  Parliament^  which  deafly 
shews  that,  at  that  Time,  the  antient  Method  of  Taxation 
still  continued  to  subsist.     The  King  had  caused  Com^- 
missions  to  issue  into  every  County  of  England,  excepting 
the  Counties  Palatine,  for  the  levy  of  Tallage  upon  Cities, 
Boroughs,  and  Lands,  of  His  Demesne.  The  Tallage  was 
to  be  assessed  according  to  the  Means  of  the  Tenants.    Of 
their  Moveables  the  Fourteenth,  of  their  Rents  the  Ninth, 
were  to  be  taken.     To  determine  the  Proportions^  as  well 
as  the  Means,  of  the  Tenants,  the  Sheriffs  were  commanded 
to  cause  to  come,  before  the  Commissioners,  all  those  of 
the  respective  Yisnes  whom  they  should  deem  necessary. 
At  a  Parliament  holden   shortly   afterwards,   the  King 
granted, — that  Tallage,  lawful  as  it  undoubtedly  was  in 
this  Instance^  should  not  be  levied  under  the  Commissions  in 
Question;  andgeneralIyHepromised,in  theNames  of  Him- 
self and  His  Successors,  that  no  Tallage  should  ever  be 
levied,  save  what  was  reasonable  and  had  been  accus'- 
tomed.    Then   the    Prelates  by  themselves,   the   Earls, 
Barons,  and  other  Great  Men,  by  themselves,  and  the 
Knights  of  Shires  by  themselves,  (for  there  were  no  Citi- 
zens nor  Burgesses  present),  granted,  in  their  Turn,  that, 
instead  of  the  said  proposed  Levy,  the  King  should  have 
the  Tenth  Penny  in  all  the  Cities,  Boroughs,  and  Lands, 
of  His  Demesne,  and  likewise  the  Fifteenth  Penny  in  their 
own  Commonalties;  a  Grant,  quite  as  profitable  to  the  King, 
and  more  easy  to  the  People.     The  Levy  was  to  be  made 
in  the  usual  Manner.    There  were  to  be  summoned,  before 
the  Taxors,.  as  many  as  they  should  see  fit,  of  the  Chief 
Men  of  each  City,  Borough,  and  other  Town  of  the  County. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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within  Franchise  and  without.  From  among  these, 
other  Taxors  were  to  be  chosen,  who  should  be  sworn, 
and  state  what  every  Resident  of  those  Localities  had,  at 
the  preceding  Michaelmas ;  and  thereon  the  Tax  was  to 
be  levied^*  In  all  these  Transactions  there  is  nothing 
that  is  new  to  the  Reader,  familiar  with  former  constitu- 
tional Lore; — not  even  the  Concession,  or  Covenant,  which 
the  King  made  against  unreasonable  and  unprecedented 
Tallages ;  for  such,  even  in  Respect  of  his  own  Demesnes^ 
was,  as  has  been  shewn,  ever  the  Law  or  Custom  of  the 
Realm* 

The  Grant  in  the  last  Case  was  a  separate  one,  and 
therefore  partial  only.  The  same  old  Method  reappears  at 
Intervals,  long  subsequently.  Thus  the  Clergy  of  York  and 
Canterbury,  each  in  their  own  Convocation,  granted  to 
the  same  King,  each  a  Biennial  Tenth,  and  the  Knights, 
Citizens,  and  Burgesses  of  the  Realm  assembled  in  Par- 
liament, granted  him^  upon  certain  conditions.  Two 
Fifteenths  and  Two  Tenths,  although  the  Lords  of  Par- 
liament made  no  Grant  of  Money^  being  bounden,  by 
their  own  Consent,  to  adventure  their  Persons  in  France.+ 
Two  years  afterwards,  the  Lords,  without  the  Commons, 
made  a  separate  Grant  of  Array  for  themselves,  and  the 
King  endeavoured  to  bind  the  Commons  by  that  Grant, 
which,  however,  they  successfully  resisted.  In  the  same 
Parliament  it  appeared,  that  the  Lords,  acting  in  Con- 
junction with  the  Merchants  of  the  Ports,  but  withont 
the  Concurrence  of  the  Commons,  had  also  granted  a 
Subsidy,  to  be  raised  by  a  Tax  upon  the  Export  of  Wool 
belonging  to  the  latter.j:  These  measures  were  accord- 
ingly enforced,  and,  doubtless,  they  were  perfectly  legal. 

In  the  Fourth  Year  of  Richard  the  Second,  the  Com- 

*  Rot.  Pari.  Edw.  III.  p.  66.  and  App.  pp.  446-7. 
f  Id.  18  Edw.  III.  p.  146.  t  M-  20  Edw.  IIL  p.  160. 
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mens  endeavoured, — by  making  their  Grant  to  be  con* 
tingent  on  the  Third  Part  being  levied  from  the  Clergy,— 
to  bind  the  latter,  without  their  Consent.  Bat  the  Clergy 
answered,  that  ^'  their  Grant  was  never  made  in  Parlia- 
^^  ment,  nor  ought  so  to  be ;  and  that  the  Laity  ought  not 
"  to  bind  the  Clergy,  neither  could  they ;  and  the  Clergy 
^< ought  not  to  bind  the  Laity,  neither  could  they;  but 
"  that  it  seemed  unto  them,  that  if  any  ought  to  be  free, 
^  it  should  be  rather  the  Clergy  than  the  Laity ;"  how- 
beit,  they  undertook  to  do  **what  they  ought  to  do  on 
"their  Part."    The  Commons  were  obliged  to  submit.^ 

They  were  equally   unsuccessful,  in  similar   Attempts 
against  the  Rights  and  Franchises  of  Places,  which,  though 
forming  part  of  Shires,  which  returned  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, had,  nevertheless,  no  Representatives  there.     The 
Gavelkind  Lands  of  Kent  were  thus  exempt  by  their 
Tenure.     The   Commons  endeavoured,  with  the  King's 
Aid,  to  destroy  the  Exemption;  and  they  repeatedly  peti- 
tioned Richard  to  assent  to  Legislative  Enactments,  making 
these  chargeable  with   the  rest  of  the  Shire ;   "  having 
'*  Resrard   that  several  Parliaments  were  then  ordained 
**  to  be  holden,  which  were  not  formerly."    But  the  King 
would  not  assent  to  the  Change  ;   and  the  invariable  An- 
swer returned  to  such  Petitions  was,  **Let  it  be  done 
*^  as  hath  hitherto  been  accustomed."f      Nor  did  they 
succeed  better  with  the  Counties   Palatine  of  Durham 
and  Chester,  and  other  like  Places  within  the  Kingdom, 
pot  previously  Guildable.-     These  they  endeavoured    to 
reduce  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Parliament.     But,  ex- 
cepting the  Cinque  Ports,  which  had  recently  begun  to 
send  Representatives  to  'Parliament,  the  King  courteously 

*  Rot.  Pari.  4  R.  IL  p.  90. 

t  I<1-  ^  ^'  ^^  P'  ^^-     ^  ^'  ^^'  PP-  ^^'  ^^'    ^"^  *S*i"  1" 
2  Hen.  V.  p.  49,  and  3  Hen.  V.  p.  76. 
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declined  their  Prayer,  making  Answer  that,  as  to  the  other 
Places,  *'  he  would  do  what  He  could,  saving  their  Fran^ 
'*  chise."* 

The  Answer  might  for  a  time,  have  discouraged  their 

•  Endeavours, — for  even   then,   as   is   well   remarked    by 

the  Noble  and  Learned  Committee  so  often  cited,  they 

In^    fuc  1^  were  engaged,~V' to  make  the  Representation  in  Parlia- 

~  "  ment  a  Representation  of  all  the  People  of  England."t 

They  retaliated  nevertheless,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
by  making  a  Complaint  in  Parliament,  of  the  Exactions 
laid  by  the  Pope  upon  the  Clergy,  with  their  own  Consent 
in  Convocation.  Of  these,  upon  Pretence  of  Burthen 
and  Damage,  they  obtained  the  Prohibition,  in  that  Par- 
liament, by  means  of  the  King's  Writs,  into  which  they 
managed  to  introduce  the  much  sought  Declaration,  that, 
by  the  Rights  and  Customs  of  the  Kingdom,  any  Impo- 
sitions on  the  People,  without  the  Common  Council  and 
Assent  of  the  said  Kingdom,  ought  not  to  be  levied  in 
any  manner4  In  the  21st  year  of  the  same  Reign,  they 
sealed  their  Triumph  over  the  stubborn  Franchises  of 
Ecclesiastics.  At  their  Prayer,  the  Spiritual  Lords  were 
severally  examined  by  the  King  ; — for  the  Forms  of  Inde- 
pendence were  still  observed  at  the  Making  of  each  Sacri- 
fice.  It  was  then  proclaimed,  that  these  had  consented  to 
commit  their  full  Power  to  some  Layman,  who  should  con- 
sent, in  their  Name,  to  all  Things  and  Ordinances  in  that 
Parliament.    Yet  the  old  Feelings  of  Right  were   still 

*  Rot.  Pari.  4.  R.  II.  p.  94.  The  County  Palatine  of  Lan- 
caster was  peculiarly  situated.  It  had  been  created  by  Edward  tbe 
Third,  in  favour  of  John  of  Gaunt,  (Pat.  Rot.  25  £dw.  III.  p.  1. 
nt.  18)  ;  but  it  did  not  lose  the  Franchises,  which  it  had  enjoyed 
while  a  Shire.  It  continued,  therefore,  to  send  Members  to  Par- 
liament by  the  same  Title  of  Usage  which  exempted  the  two  other 
Palatinates.  (Lords'  First  Report,  p.  343.) 
^  t  li.  p.  339.  t    d.  13  R.  II.  pp.  206,  405. 
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80  far  stronger  than  the  new  Doctrine,  that,  although  the 
Powers  of  the  Clergy  were  thus  concentred  in  the 
person  of  a  Lay  Member  of  Parliament,  he  was  not 
ranked  with  those  of  other  Degrees.  His  Vote  was 
taken  apart;  and,  like  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
who  sate  in  that  Parliament,  **the  Procurator  of  the 
"  Clergy,"  is  specially  recorded  to  have  been  **  severally 
"  examined/*  touching  his  Assent  to  the  Bills  there  pre- 
sented by  the  Commons.* 

But,  although  the  Commons  shewed  themselves  thus 
jealous  of  all  those  isolated  Jurisdictions  which  resisted 
Concentration,  they  were  by  no  means  minded  to  amal- 
gamate their  own,  with  that  of  the  Upper  House  of 
Parliament.  The  normal  Separation  of  the  Houses,  in 
the  Reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  is  a  Fact  well  ascer- 
tained. That  Traces  of  the  same  are  to  be  met  with  under 
Edward  the  Third,  and  even  earlier,  is  certain;  for, in  that 
Reign,  the  Distinction  between  Great  Council,  and  Great 
Council  of  Parliament,  had  already  obtained  in  Speech; — 
the  former  being  applied  to  the  Lords  Temporal  and 
Spiritual,  when  assembled  without  the  Commons,  whereas 
the  Commons  were  never  considered,  nor  treated  with,  as  a 
Council,  save  only  when  they  foimed  Part  of  the  High 
Court,  or  Great  Council,  of  Parliament.  Still,  the  Period, 
when  the  Separation  became  Constitutional  and  Permanent, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Perhaps  the  first  Authentic 
Records,  bearing  express  witness  to  the  Fact,  are  the 
Judicial  Proceedings  of  the  Lords  against  Richard,  after 
his  Deposition.  In  those  Proceedings  the  Commons  took 
no  Part;  while,  on  the  contrary,  they  expressly  disclaimed 
and  renounced,  very  shortly  afterwards,  all  Right  whatever 
to  take  any  Partinthe  Judgmentsgenerallyof  Parliament«f 

*  Rot.  Pari  21  R.  II.  pp.  348,  357. 
t  1(1.  1  Henr.  IV.  p  424. 
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Nevertheless,  in  the  Fourteenth  of  Edward  the  Third,, 
the  Commons,  by  Assent  of  the  Lords,  did  certainly 
take  Part  in  the  semi-judicial  Business  of  the  Triers 
of  Petitions ; — and  to  that  Court  of  Peers  they  returned 
a  Duodenary  number  of  Knights,  and  half  that  Number 
of  Burgesses,  as  their  Delegates. 

In  opening  the  next  Parliament,  the  Commons  were 
commanded  by  their  new  King,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
Election  of  their  Speaker,  **  come  le  manere  est ;"  which 
was  done.f    The  Lords  are  not  mentioned. 

Some  Years  afterwards,  a  Collision  ensued  between. the 
two  Houses,  upon  a  Matter  of  Supply,  and  a  Duodenary 
Committee  of  the  Commons  maintained  the  pretended 
Right  of  the  Lower  House,  to  that  exclusive  Deliberation 
upon  such  Matters,  which,  at  that  time  an  Usurpation, 
has  since  grown  into  a  Privilege.  The  King  acquiesced 
in  their  Pretensions ;  and  the  Lower  House  was  permitted 
to  lay  claim  to  the  sole  Right  of  originating  Money  Bills ; 
and  no  Bills  should  go  up  to  the  King,  until  the  two. 
Houses  should  be  of  one  Mind  concerning  them.  It  was 
however  provided,  that  the  King  and  the  Estates  of  Par- 
liaent  should  still  be  as  free,  as  they  respectively  were 
theretofore.J 

But,  although  this  Concurrence  of  the  Houses  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  necessary  in  order  to  bind  the  Realm, 
it  was  not  intended  to  take  away,  from  either  House,  their 
undoubted  Right  to  make  such  partial  Grants,  vphether 
of  Men  or  of  Money,  as  should  bind  themselves,  and 
even  their  Constituents  or  Followers.  It  is  in  this  Sense 
that  the  Dictum  of  the  Judges,  in  Edward  the  Fourth's 
Reign,  is  to  be  understood,  which  declares,§  that  a  Subsidy- 
is  good  enough,  although  granted  by  the  Commons  with- 

*  Rot.  Pari.  14  Ed.  HI.  p.  112.  f  W-  P-  454. 

X  Id.9Henr.  IV.  pp.  610-11. 
§  Year  Bo.  21.  Edw.IV.  p.  48.  (Maynard's  Edition.) 
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oat  Assent  of  the  Lords  of  Parliament.  It  frould  be  diffi- 
cult to  contend,  that,  in  the  sense  here  stated,  this  Dictum 
is  not,  at  least  in  a  great  Measure,  Law  even  at  this 
Time. 

In  like  manner,  the  Parliament  continued  for  some  Time 
longer  to  remember,  that  the  Law  gave  them  no  higher  Au- 
thority than  what  the  Terms  of  their  Delegation  conferred. 
Even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth/we  meet 
with  the  **  Presentment,"  which  the  Commons, — Grand 
Inquest  of  the  Nation, — ^made,  by  "  Unanimity"  of  Voices, 
touching  the  Succession  to  the  Crown.     But  the  Knights, 
Citizens,  and  Burgesses,  who  concurred  in  the  Presentment, 
though  elected  and  returned  only  by  some,  affected  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  Procurators  and   Attomies  for  the 
whole  people  of  the  Kingdom ;  and  they  were  so  stiled  in 
the  Statute,  which,  upon  their  Presentment,  was  made, 
and  was  intended  as  a  Legislative  Enactment  of,  what 
was  henceforward  to  be,  the  Constitution  of  the  Legislature 
of  this  Realm.*      The  Old  Legislative  Constitution  was 
already  lost,  when  such  Doctrines  were  enacted  !     Yet,  not 
long  previously,  the  same  House  of  Commons  had  fre- 
quently declared  it  unsafe,  for  them  to  act  in  the  absence  of 
sundry  Lords  and  Commoners  of  Parliament,  and  that  they 
dared  not  consent,  without  consulting  and  advising  with 
the  Commons  of  their  several  Communities;  and  therefore 
they  solicited  and  obtained  such  Respite  of  the  Matters  in 
Deliberation,  as  would  give  them  Leisure  to  advise  with 
such  their  Fellow  Members  and  Constituents,  touching  the 
Grant  of  the  Aid,  and  the  Making  of  the  Statutcf 

But,  in  the    Progress  of  Doctrine,  even  these  Terms 
vanished.    The  Parliaments  of  Henry  VL  not  only  ue- 

*  Rot.  Pari.  8  Henr.  IV.  pp.  374—5. 

t  Id.  6  Edw.  m.  p.  67.  13  Edw.  III.  p.    103.  20  Edw.  III. 
p.  160,  27  Edw.  IIL  p.  263. 
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manded  uo  special  Pawers  from  their  sevemi  Communities^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  curtailed  and  remodelled  the  Num- 
bers of  their  Constituents  by  their  own  good  Pleasure,  and, 
having  done  so,  claimed  the  inherent  and  indefeasible 
Right  to  bind,  not  only  their  own  Constituents,  but  those 
whom,  having  deprived  of  their  own  local  Liberties,  they 
had  now  deprived  of  the  Right  of  voting  at  Elections  to 
Parliament,* 

Contemporaneous  and  commensurate  with  the  Decline 
of  the  old  localJurisdictions,  must  have  been  that  of  their 
Fiscal  System.  But  here  the  same  Difficulty  meets  us— 
when  we  endeavour  to  assign  the  Epoch  of  each  Change, — 
as  in  tracing  those  Changes,  which  eventually  absorbed  the 
Courts  of  the  Shire,  Hundred,  and  Vill,  in  the  King's  High 
Court  of  Parliament.  We  cannot  fix  the  Time,  although 
we  know  that  the  Event  happened.  We  know  it ;  as  we 
know  what  is  passing  around  us ;  as  we  know  what  has 
been  passing  for  the  last  four  hundred  Years ;  merely  by  its 
Results.  But  the  Diary  of  the  Decline  we  know  not.  Only 
here  and  there  something  is  saved  for  History. 

It  is  recorded,  how  that  a  certain  erroneous  Parliamen- 
tary Computation,  of  the  Number  of  Parishes  in  England, 
brought  Edward  the  Third  in  to  much  temporary  Embarrass- 
ment, and  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  consult  with  hisCouncil 
touching  the  Measures  to  be  taken,  for  procuring  such  a  Dis- 
tribution and  Assessment  of  the  Grant  of  his  last  Parliament, 
as  should  enable  him  to  raise  the  whole  Sum  of  50,000Z. 
there  granted.  On  examining  the  Particulars  of  the  Error,  it 
appears  that  the  Parliament,  not  limiting  itself  to  a  Grant, 
had  proceeded  to  make  the  Assessment,  according  to  which 
it  was  to  be  levied,  and  that  too,  not  upon  the  Townships, 
or  Vills,  but  upon  the  Parishes ;  at  22^  Srffor  every  Parish .f 

*  Stat,  of  the  Realm,  8  Henr.  6.  c.  7.  10  Henr.  6.  c.  2. 
t  Rot.  Pari.  25  Edw.  HI  p.  303. 
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This  carious  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  Centralising 
Doctrines,  and»  be  it  also  observed,  of  the  official  Embar- 
rassments,  which  Centralisation  sometimes  brings  in  its 
Train,  derives  further  Light,  from  the  subsequent  Enact- 
ment of  the  9  H.  IV.  c.  7.,  framed  upon  the  Petition  of  the 
Commons.  In  the  Reigns  of  earlier  Monarchs,  as  we  have 
seen,  no  general  Rule  or  Method  of  Assessment  was  or 
could  be  adopted.  It  was  left  to  the  Taxors,  or  "  Elisors," 
of  each  Shire,  to  make  the  Assessment  upon  the  Hundreds 
and  Townships,  of  which  the  Shire  was  composed ;  and  to 
the  Taxors,  or  Elisors,  of  these  Inferior  Localities,  to  as- 
certain the  Individuals,  among  whom  the  Burthen  ought 
to  be  shared,  and  the  Proportion  of  each  Man's  Liability. 
This  might  well  be  done  by  means  of  Local  Assessors, 
whilst  it  could  never  have  been  done  by  the  direct 
Agency  of  Parliament  and  Exchequer.  Uniformity  is  the 
utmost  Result,  that  the  best  regulated  System  of  Central 
Administration  can  ever  hope  to  accomplish  ;  to  bring  all 
Things,  namely,  to  one  dull  Level,  over  which  nothing 
must  pass !  In  the  present  Instance,  it  was  assumed  that, 
upon  all  Towns,  within  the  Meaning  of  the  Statute,  a  Sum 
always  certain  was  chargeable,  in  respect  of  every  Tenth, 
Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  or  other  Subsidy,  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment. In  was  then  enacted,  that  the  Liability  of  Goods, 
to  answer  for  the  Owner's  Contribution  towards  that  Sum 
certain,  should  be  computed,  not  by  the  Domicile  of  the 
Owner,  nor  by  the  Place,  where  the  Goods  were  usually 
deposited,  nor  where  they  were  at  the  Date  of  the  Levy  ; 
but  by  the  Place,  where  they  happened  to  be  lying,  on 
the  Day  when  the  Grant  was  made  in  Parliament.  No 
Discretion  was,  by  this  Statute,  allowed  to  the  Taxors,  to 
qualify,  in  any  Case,  the  Letter  of  the  Statute ;  nor  was  any 
Provision  made  for  the  Possibility  of  Hardship. 

Equally  absurd  and  far  more  iniquitous,  was  the  cele- 
brated Poll  Tax,  which  the  Commons,  in  the  fourth  Year  of 
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Richard  the  Second, — foiled  in  their  Attempts  upon  Church 
Property, —granted  to  the  King.  The  Tax  was  to  be  levied 
on  all  Lay  People,  Male  and  Female,  of  the  Age  of  Fifteen 
Years,  "  very  Beggars  only  excepted."*   But,  if  the  Assess- 
ment were  thus  uniform,  the  Resistance  to  it  was,  perhaps 
equally  so.     The  Insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler  grew  out  of  it. 
Indeed,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  Wretchedness  and  Famine,  with  their  Attendant 
Discontent,  were  already  becoming  too  familiar  to  the 
People.     In  the  King's  own  Presence,  the  Distress  of  the 
Country  more  than  once  was  the  Subject  of  Speech  in 
Parliament.     Pestilence,  Scarcity  of  Money,  Dearness  of 
Corn,   Decline   of  Husbandry,  Turbulence,    Riot,    and 
Plunder,— these  were  the  frightful  Warnings,  that  testified, 
to  Edward  and  his  Commons,  of  the  Usurpations  of  Au- 
thority, and  the  Triumphs  of  Centralisation.     It  is  now 
the  nineteenth  Century,  and  the  Warnings  are  disregarded 
still. 

Risings  of  the  Populace  in  former  Times  had  been 
scarcely  known.  They  were  henceforward  to  furnish  the 
chief  Matter  of  England's  History  at  Home.  The  Lowest 
Class  has  ever  been  the  last  to  be  perverted.  The  Peo- 
ple's own  Institutions  are  not  to  be  taken  away  without  a 
Struggle,  and  the  Traditions  of  such,  when  they  have 
utterly  died  out  among  the  Successors  of  those  who  usurped 
them,  continue  to  survive  amongst  the  Populace.  Owen 
Glyndwr  had  no  hereditary  Claims  to  the  Obedience  of 
the  Wallishry,  but  he  came  among  them  the  Reformer  of 
Abuses,  and  the  Restorer  of  a  violated  Constitution,  and 
he  was  heard.  The  Assembly  which  he  summoned  to 
Harlech,  for  Redress  of  Grievances,— and  which  in  con- 
temporary Records  is,  in  the  Language  of  the  Day,  styled 
"  Parliament," — was  constituted  of  Four  of  the  most  Suf- 
ficient Men  from  every  Commote,  or  Township,  under  his 

*  Id.  4  ».  n.  p.  90. 
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Obedieoce.*  The  Yeomen  of  the  North,  headed  by  Sir 
Robert  Aske,  rose  up  as  one  Man,  against  the  Maladminis- 
tration of  Henry  the  Eighth,  against  the  Usarpation  of  local 
Franchisee,  and  against  the  Dishonor  which  a  Council^ 
studiously  composed  of  the  Base,  Vile^  and  Ignoble,  had 
brought  upon  the  Realm.  Force  failed  to  put  them  down. 
The  King  treated  with  them,  listened  to  their  Demands, 
and  granted  them.  But,  when  they  had  disbanded  and 
gone  home,  the  perjured  King  annulled  the  Treaty,  and 
seized  the  contracting  Parties,  and  put  them  to  Death.f 
The  Commons  of  East  Anglia  renewed  the  Contest,  in  the 
Reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  headed  by  one  of  a  more 
plebeian  Character.  Kett  the  Tanner  was  their  Leader, 
Lawgiver,  and  Judge.  His  Moots  were  assembled  beneath 
the  famous  Oak  of  Mousehold  Heath,  where  many  a  Moot 
bad  been  held  in  Days  of  Yore,  and  he  called  it  the  Oak 
of  Reformation.  There  he  administered  Justice,  held  his 
Courts,  and  enacted  his  Laws,  with  the  Help  and  Advice 
of  Two  Deputies  from  every  Hundred  ;  after  the  Manner, 
as  Palgrave  has  remarked,  of  the  more  celebrated  Con- 
vention of  Malcontent  Norman  Peasantry,  in  a  former 
Age.|  But  the  Insurrection  had  no  happier  Issue  than 
that  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  and  Warwick's  Troopers 
slaughtered  the  Insurgents,  and  hanged  the  bodies  of 
their  Ringleaders,  upon  the  very  Oak  under  which  they 
were  wont  to  assemble.  Those  ill-fated  Men  had  a  true 
Perception  of  their  Grievances ;  and,  if  the  Remedy  they 
sought  was  yiolent  and  doubtful,  it  was,  beyond  all  Com* 
parison,  sounder  and  better,  than  any  which  modern  De- 
magogues have  devised.  The  Traditions  of  England  were 
at  that  time  still  current  amongst  the  Populace.     But 

*  Ellis's  Letters.     Second  Series,  Vol.  I.  p.  43. 

t  Collier.  Vol.  II.  pp.  242.  et  seq.  Lord  Herbert,  p.  248. 

X  L  Rise  and  Progress,  p.  635. 
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now  they  have  persbed  utterly ;  and,  in  their  Regard, 
neither  the  Chartists  nor  the  Socialists  stand  upon  any 
higher  Level,  than  the  Radical,  the  Tory,  and  the  Whig. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Extremities  of  the  State  were,  one 
by  one,  deprived  of  iheir  Health  and  Life,  and,  one  by 
one,  they  languished  and  died.  But  still  the  Life  of  the 
Body  rallied  around  the  Heart,  as  though  it  were  its  last 
Citadel.  The  very  Concentration  of  Strength,  while  it 
impoverishes  the  Extremities,  for  the  Time  produces  a 
quicker  Pulsation  and  a  fuller  Action.  It  was  so  with 
the  Parliament.  When  that  High  Court  usurped  to  itself, 
one  after  the  other,  all  the  Functions  of  the  numberless 
Independent  Jurisdictions  it  destroyed,  it  did  not,  there- 
fore, neglect  its  own  Functions,  nor,  so  far  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  otherwise,  misuse  what  it  had  usurped*.  The 
House  of  Commons  continued,  for  Centuries  afterwards,  to 
own  and  know  itself  as  the  Grand  Inquest  of  the  Realm. 
The  House  of  Lords,  after  the  Separation  of  the  Com- 
mons from  itself,  continued  to  be,  and  to  be  styled, 
(henceforth  exclusively),  the  Great  Council  of  the  Realnti 
for  State  as  for  Judicature,  and,  in  either  Capacity,  only 
inferior  to  the  Union  of  both  Houses  in  Parliament.* 

The  Privy  Council,  with  not  very  many  Exceptions,  con- 
tinued to  exercise  its  antient  Control,  over  the  Government 
of  the  Country,  down  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  It  was 
not  until  that  new  and  signal  Triumph  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Concentration,  that  the  Affairs  of  the  Realm  were  con- 
ducted by  the  illegal  Cabinet,  or  Cabal ;  the  Privy  Council 
permanently  displaced  ;  and  thus,  in  Contempt  of  antient 
Laws, — subsisting  still,  in  1843,  in  all  their  pristineVigor, — 
the  Powers  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Functions  of  its  Pre- 
rogative, withdrawn  from  that  great  and  weighty  Council, 

*  Compare  Rot.  Pari.  27  Edw.  IIL  pp.  253.7.  1st  Lords* 
Report,  p.  320.  IIL  Prpc.  and  Ord.  of  Pr.  Council,  p.  322. 
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which  the  Queen  has  for  all  Purposes  of  State, — and 
centred  in  a  few  unauthorised,  and,  save  in  Regard  to 
that  their  Usurpation,  irresponsible  Advisers.*  Thence- 
forward,  the  Conspiracies  of  Cabinets  took  the  Place  of 
the  solemn  Deliberations  of  Councils.  It  is  true  that  the 
Privy  Council  is  summoned  still,  but  it  is  now  for  Holiday, 
not  State  Purposes*  It  is  even  true,  that  until  the  infa- 
mous Invasion  of  AflFghanistan,  the  Council  used  to  be 
summoned  to  give  Validity  and  Effect  to  Proclamations, 
and  other  Instruments,  which,  without  the  Forms  of  Law 
being  given  to  them  by  the  Council,  it  were  dangerous  to 
obey.  But,  even  before  we  ourselves  had  ceased  to  respect 
these  Formalities,  they  were  never  regarded  by  us  as  more 
than  Formal.  The  Measures  themselves  were  plotted  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  nominal  Concurrence  of  the  Privy  Council 
was  obtained  afterwards,  and  without  shewing  any  Rea^ 
sons.  "  That,"  exclaimed  an  indignant  Member  of  the 
Lower  House,  in  William's  Reign,  ^'  that  has  not  been  the 
^^  Method  of  England !  If  this  Method  be,  you  will  never 
*'  know  who  gives  Advice  !"t  In  Truth,  no  Cabinet 
Minister  is,  as  such,  liable  to  Impeachment.  Such  a  Func* 
tionary  as  a  Cabinet  Councillor,  such  a  Body  as  the  Ca- 
binet, are  utterly  unknown  to  the  Law.  Unless,  there- 
fore, direct  Proof  be  laid,  of  a  personal  Participation  in 
giving  the  Advice,  no  Cabinet  Minister  can  be  held  to 
answer  for  the  most  unlawful  Measures  advised  by  the 
Cabinet.  Thus,  the  Responsibility  of  Ministers  has  in- 
deed, to  use  Hallam's  words,  become  a  Dead  Letter. 
They  speak  loudly  of  it  still,  and  still,  upon  the  Faith  of 
it,  demand  and  obtain  a  previous  Confidence  from  Par- 
liament, in  order  to  abuse  it  with  Impunity.  But  when 
the  People  cry  aloud  against  them,  and  seek  to  enforce 

*  Co.  Litt.  110.  a.  VII.  Proceed,  et  Ordin.  p.  c.xxx.vi. 

t  Somers'  Tracts,  pp.  27C.  293. 
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that  imaginary  Guarantee  unto  the  Punishment  of  their 
Crimes,  then  the  same  Falsehood  is  employed  to  shift  off, 
from  every  Man  of  them,  the  Burthen  of  his  individual 
Liability.  Each  denies  his  own  Responsibility ;  each  pre- 
tends to  offer  to  his  Accuser  that  of  the  whole  Cabinet, 
and  shrouds  himself  amid  its  Darkness.*  And  all  this, 
while  the  Privy  Council  subsists  in  undiminished  and  un- 
impaired Authority,  even  as  in  the  Days,  when  Kings 
made  and  unmade  their  highest  Officers,  upon  its  Recom- 
mendation and  Remonstrance,+ 

The  Office  of  King's  Secretary  has,  by  a  similar  Abuse, 
grown  into  that  of  a  most  Influential  Minister ;  and  yet, 
not  one  of  his  most  important  Functions  and  Powers  can 
be  traced  to  any  defined  or  legal  Source ;  although,  among 
them  all,  none  are  older  than  the  Reign  of  Charles  the 
Second  and  few  older  than  that  of  William  the  Third. 
Nevertheless,  this  Clerical  Instrument,  for  conveying  his 
Sovereign'^  Commands,J  has,  without  Letters  Patent, 
much  less  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  become  one  of 
the  most  influential  Ministers  of  State,  whose  Authority 
to  use  the  King's  Name  is  not  disputed  by  any  one,  and 
who,  in  the  present  Distribution  of  his  Office,  among  three 
Individuals  of  co-ordinate  Authority,  but  making  to- 
gether only  one  Principal  Secretary  of  State,§  performs 
most  of  the  Functions  of  the  Government,  in  the  Name, 
and  by  the  Support,  of  his  Majority  in  Parliament,  and 
with  all  but  undefined  Powers,  and  an  unlimited  Authority. 
The  Parliaments  of  George  II.  and  George  III.  bestowed 
upon  him  an  equal  Consideration  with  the  Privy  Council 

*  3  Hall.  Const.  Hist.  pp.  249-252. 
t  L  Proc.  et  Ord.  of  Pr.  C.  p.  84.  III.  Id.  p.  322.  iv.  Id.  pp. 
109,  137. 

J  VI.  Proc.  &  Ord.  &c.  p,  cxxxvi. 
§  I.  State  Papers,  p.  xii. 
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itself,  by  leaving  it  to  his  discretion  whether  the  arbitrary 
measures  from  time  to  time  passed  for  suspending  Habeas 
CcrpuSy  and  for  other  Violations  of  Liberty,  should  be 
carried  into  Execution  under  the  Warrant  of  the  Elect 
"  Six  of  the  Privy  Council,"  or  under  that  of  any  **  of 
**  His  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State."*  He  has  even 
grown  to  be  considered  a  great  Constitutional  Bulwark 
of  the  Subject's  Liberties,  and  a  great  Barrier  against 
Encroachments  of  the  Crown.  The  Office  of  King's 
Private  Secretary,  on  the  other  Hand,  was  publicly  de- 
nounced in  a  Parliament  of  George  the  Fourth,  then 
Prince  Regent,  as  "  destructive  of  Fundamental  Prin- 
ciples." If  Lord  Castlereagb  had  not  re-assured  the 
House,  by  undertaking,  that  the  King's  Pleasure  should 
not  bind  the  Allegiance  of  any  Man,  unless  it  were  com- 
municated through  himself,  or  some  other  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Office  would,  in  all  Probability,  have  ceased  to 
be.  Thus  re-assured,  the  House  allowed  it  to  stand  ;  but 
the  Majority  was  not  a  large  one  If 

Such  are  the  Fruits  of  Parliamentary  Titles  to  the 
Crown,  and  their  inevitable  Consequences,  Parliamentary 
Governments. — Doubtless,  Cabals  and  Cabinets  came  first 
not  in  the  days  of  William  the  Third,  but  of  Charles  the 
Second.  But,  in  those  Days,  the  Monarch  was  still  free 
to  rule,  and  the  Parliament  still  free  to  counsel.  The  House 
of  Commons  was  not  the  governing,  but  the  controlling 
Power,  and  Place  did  not  as  yet  depend  upon  the  Division 
Lists.  Far  otherwise  was  it,  when  Parliament  abandoned 
the  Supervision  of  others,  and  became  the  Principal  in 
their  Crimes!  Before  then,  its  Interference  had  indeed, 
upon  Occasion,  been  made  use  of  by  the  Profligate  and  Am- 

*  19  G.  n.  c.  1.;  34  G.  III.  c.  54.;  57  G.  IIL  c.  3.  c.  55. 
f  VI.  Proc.  &  Ord.  p.  cxxxiv. 
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bitious.     But  then,  it  was  only  the  Exception.     Hence- 
forward, it  was  to  constitute  the  Rule. 

In  the  Reign  of  James  the  First,  the  Palatinate  had  afforded 
an  example  of  what  Faction  in  Parliament  was  competent 
to  achieve,  when  leagued  with  Corruption  at  the  Treasury. 
That  celebrated  Question,  which  so  long  agitated  England, 
obtained  its  Popularity  here,  not  from  any  Goodness  in 
the  Cause,  but  from  the  secret  Alliance,  which,  at  that 
time,  subsisted  between  the  infamous  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  the  Puritan  Majority  in  the  Lower  House.   The  King 
himself  had  made  no  Secret  of  His  Aversion  to  the  War, 
and  His  Conviction  that  the  Spanish  Monarch  was  perfectly 
warranted  in  the  Course  which  He  had  taken,  with  Regard 
to  the  Prince  Palatine.     Still,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
His  unworthy  Favorite,  He  summoned  the  Privy  Council 
to  meet  Him  at  Whitehall,  and  required  them  to  deliver 
their  Opinions  on  the  two  following  Questions, — 1.  Had 
Philip   been  guilty  of  Insincerity,  in  the  Negotiation  of 
Marriage  between  Prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta? — 2. 
Would  His  Conduct,  on  that  Part  of  it,  which  related  to 
the  Palatinate,  warrant  a  Declaration  of  War  ?    On  both 
Points,  the  Decision  of  the  Lords  was  unanimous,  with 
the  single  Exception  of  Buckingham;  and  it  was  given  in 
the  Negative.     They  declared  that  there  was  no  Ground 
to  suspect  the  Spanish  King,  nor  to  invade  His  Territory. 
**  Hereupon,"  says  a  Contemporary,*  **  the  Parliament  of 
"  this  Kingdom  was  procured  by  the  Duke,  because  he 
**  thought  his  Plots  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  Pu- 
"  ritans,  not  without  great  injury  to  Your  Council  of  State, 
*'  from  which  he  fled,  and  disclaimed  by  Way  of  Appeal." 
The   Houses   met.     Buckingham   addressed  them;    and 
the  factious  Majority,  artfully  handled  by  that  bold  and 
profligate  Man,  enabled   him,    in  Five   short   Days,   to 

*  Cabala,  274. 
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triumph  oyer  the  Relactance  of  the  Monarch,  and  the 
Judicial  Authority  of  the  Council,  and  to  plunge  the 
Nation  into  a  wicked  and  disastrous  War. 

But,— compared  with  our  own  Times, — Instances  such 
as  these  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Past.  And,  when  they  did  occur,  they  met  with  their 
reprobation.  The  Ignominy  of  each  Transaction  was 
remembered  in  its  Epitaph.  Guilt  did  not  always  escape 
the  just  Judgment  of  the  Law,  upon  the  very  Person  of 
the  Criminal.  The  Sentence  of  his  Fellow  Men,  in  their 
Appreciation  of  his  Acts,  it  never  did,  and  never  could 
escape.  ^'Public  Opinion"  has  marched,  and  is  march- 
ing ;  and  the  Hatred  of  Treason  will  soon  be  as  obsolete 
as  Impeachment. 

Still  the  Law  subsists.  The  Culprit  violates,  but  can- 
not make  it  void.  It  is  there,  to  condemn  the  Violation, 
and  to  assert  the  Right.  Times  may  change,  and  Man- 
ners; Men  may  cease  to  obey ;  but  the  Law  changes  not, 
ceases  not  to  command.  What  was  Right  in  the  Thirteenth 
Century,  is  not  Wrong  in  this.  What  was  sinful  then, 
is  now,  and  must  ever  be,  forbidden  unto  us. 

Government  belongs  to  the  Sovereign,  to  be  exercised 
by  and  with  the  Advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  together 
with  the  frequent  use  of  the  Great  Council  of  Parliament. 

Other  Standing  Councils  of  State,  there  are  none.  When 
theCabal)  or  Cabinet  assembles,  it  acts  in  Defiance  of  the 
Law.  Its  Deliberations  are  Conspiracies.  Its  Mandates  are 
Usurpations  upon  Government,  and  it  is  criminal  to  obey 
them. 

Parliament,  in  Reality  one  Body,  though  assembled  in 
two  Houses,  is  the  Highest  of  the  Councils  of  State,  be- 
cause it  is  also  the  Highest  Court  of  Justice.  To  it  be- 
long the  Functions  of  Advice  and  Control.     These  it  is 

*  Tierney's  Dodd's  Ch.  Hist.  Vol.  V.  pp.  148-51. 
VOL.  II.  G 
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bound  to  exercise  indifFerently  and  impartially ;  unbiassed 
by  the  Crown ;  unswayed  by  party  Predilections ;  naind&l 
only  that  each  Member  there  is  the  Queen's  own  Servant 
It  can  initiate  nothing  that  belongs  to  the  Executive ;— it 
can  disturb  nothing  but  upon  Cause  shewn  and  approved ; 
— ^it  cannot  r^ove  Ministers  by  its  Vote^  nor,  without  Rea- 
son, address  the  Sovereign  for  their  Removal  ;~and,  even 
when  it  censures  their  Measures,  that  Censure  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  a  Defeat,  making  their  Resignation  necessary. 
Nor  has  Parliament  any  Voice  in  the  Nomination  of 
Ministers ;  far  less  the  Power  to  arm  them  with  its  pre- 
vious Confidence.  In  short,  the  mere  Changes  of  Admi- 
nistrations have  no  Valuey  for  the  High  Court  and  Council 
of  Parliament.  It  is  only  with  their  Measures  that  it  has 
to  deal;  and  that,  calmly  and  impartially,  and  with  the 
Respect  for  Law  and  Right,  which  befits  the  Judicial 
Capacity. 

Every  Man  in  England,  of  whatsoever  Degree,  and  of 
whomsoever  Tenant,  owes  Service  and  Counsel  to  his  Sove- 
reign, in  whatsoever  Court ;  according  as  the  Nature  of 
the  Emergency  shall  indicate,  or  the  Royal  Writ  require. 
The  High  Court  of  Parliament,  the  County  Court,  the 
Court  Baron,  or  Leet,  and  the  several  Courts  of  Exempt 
Jurisdiction,  albeit  distinguished  as  to  their  respective 
Powers  and  Preeminences,  have  this  in  common,  that 
each  and  every  of  them  possesses  a  civil  and  a  pohtical 
Jurisdiction,  of  a  Magnitude,  proportionate  to  the  Measure 
of  its  Judicial  Capacity.  The  Machinery  of  the  old  Con- 
stitution is  unbroken  still.  Let  the  Queen  dispose  the 
Application ! 

It.  is  true,  that  the  People  are  said  to  have  their  proper 
Representatives,  only  in  the  Court  of  Parliament,  It  is 
true  that,  for  sundry  settled  and  determined  Purposes,  that 
Court  of  Delegates  has  the  Power  to  bind  them  by  its 
Votes.     It  is  true  that,  within  those  Limits,  the  Act  of  the 
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Parliament  is,  and  mast  be  taken  to  be,  tbe  solemn  Act  of 
every  Man  in  England.  But  the  Law,  wbich  confers  the 
Power,  binds  the  Delegate  to  employ  it  for  the  Common 
Profit, and  binds  the  Constituent  to  watch  it,  and  to  shield  it 
from  Abuse.  Nor  can  the  Delegate  exceed  the  Bounds  of  big 
Commission.  There  are  Reservations,  which  it  depends 
not  trpon  the  combined  Pleasure  of  himself  and  his  Con- 
stituents to  cancel ;  and,  when  they  attempt  it,  their  Act  is 
a  Nullity ;  or  it  operates  only  to  relieve  the  Subject  from 
his  Allegiance,  and  to  effect  the  Dissolution  of  the  State. 
Economists  and  Politicians  may  recommend  to  the  Legis* 
lature  the  Protection  of  Crime.  Senators  may  frame  Sta- 
tutes for  its  Furtherance.  Parliaments  may  declare  its 
Utility.  But  the  Judges  of  the  Land,  standing  upon  the 
high  Ground  of  Natural  Right,  and  disdaining  to  bend  to 
the  lower  Doctrine  of  Expediency,  will  also  declare,  that 
it  is  the  Subject's  Duty  to  disobey  those  Parliaments, — and 
to  transgress  those  Statutes, — and,  that  Crime,  and  the 
Constitution  are  not,  and  never  can  be,  reconciled.* 

For  they  are  the  Vicegerents  of  the  Sovereign,  in  their 
daily  Dispensations  of  Public  Justice.  To  them  the  Guar- 
dianship of  Law  hath  been  confided,  in  the  Name,  and  for 
the  Honor  and  Dignity,  of  the  Crown,  whereof  that  sacred 
Trust  is  the  sole  and  undoubted  Prerogative,  and  the 
brightest  of  the  Ornaments.  It  is  thus,  that  Neglect  of 
Law  becomes  the  Disparagement  of  Majesty,  and  Mal- 
versation, the  highest  of  Treasons.  For  Treason  against 
the  Person  of  the  Prince, — which  is  the  Highest  Treason 
that  can  be, — to  Man, — falls  short  of  this  Treason  against 
the  State  If 

*  P^- Lord  Wynford,  in  Forbes  t?.  Cochrane.  (2.  B.  &  Or.  470.) 
t  Mr.  Serjeant  Maynard's  Speech  before  both  Houses  in  *Parlia- 
ment,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1641. 
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ON  ENGLAND'S  CONTEMPT  FOR  HER  LAWS. 

FROM   THB  GBRMAir. 

[In  Connection  with  the  last  Article,  the  following  Trans* 
lation  is  subjoined,  of  a  Paper  which  appeared  in  the 
"  Konstitutionnelle  Jahrbuche,"  of  Stuttgart,  (vol.  I 
p.  160.)  in  the  course  of  last  year.  The  Series,  of  whick 
it  was  intended  to  be  the  first,  has  never  been  con- 
tinued.— Ed.  Portp.] 

There  are  two  Symptoms  of  Corruption  in  a  State.  One 
is,  the  Multiplicity  of  New  Laws.  The  remark  is  as  old 
as  Tacitus: — Corruptissimd  Mepuhlicd,  plurimcB  Lye$.* 
The  other  is,  where  antient  Laws  continue  to  be  recog- 
nised, but  ceased  to  be  observed.  The  Corruption,  of 
which  this  is  a  Sign,  is  in  many  respects  worse  than  the 
first.  The  People  are  bent  on  forsaking  their  TraditioDS, 
and  Institutions ; — and  yet,  although  possessing  the  Power 
to  give  a  Color  of  Law  to  their  Apostacy,  they  do  notthlnl 
it  worth  their  while  to  give  it. 

They  leave  their  Laws  upon  the  Parchment  Rolls,  where 
the  godlike  Givers  had  written  them,  that  tbey  vaxj 
disobey  them  to  their  Face.  They  affect  to  regard  a  cer- 
tain aesthetic  Value  in  them  still,  and  therefore,  tboogli 
they  will  not  think  of  using  them,  they  have  no  ObjectioB 
to  keep  them  there  for  Ornament. 

To  the  first  stage  of  Corruption,  the  French  have  come 
long  ago.  To  the  second  Stage,  we  Englishmen  havelonc 
been  coming,  and  already  we  touch  it,  before  the  bioil- 
most  of  our  Files  have  cleared  the  first  Stao^e.  Like  tk 
French,  we  place  our  Glory  in  our  diurnal  Legislation.  w| 
believe  that  no  Harm  can  befall  us,  if  we  make  good  nefl 
Laws;  above  all,  if  we  makfi  them  upon  some  newai^ 

*  Annals,  lib.  iii.  c.  27. 
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enlightened  Principle*  If  anything  goes  wrong  in  any  of 
our  Functions,  it  must  wait  till  Parliament  meets.  No 
Matter  that  it  be  not  within  the  Competence  of  Parlia* 
ment  to  take  the  Initiative  in  amending  it,  or  to  take  any 
Part  in  it  at  all: — no  one  ever  thinks  of  its  being  set  right 
by  the  Executive,  without  the  simultaneous  Concurrence 
of  the  Legislature.  Whether  the  Reform,  that  is  wanted, 
be  Legislative  only,  or  Administrative  only,  it  matters 
not.     It  must  wait  till  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 

When  that  Event  takes  place,  the  Mischief  receives  at 

the  Hands  of  the  English  Houses  the  same  calm,  impartial, 

and  farseeing  Consideration,  that  a  similar  Matter  would 

meet  with  in  the  French  Chambers.     No  man  ever  asks ; 

Is  a  new  Law  wanted  ?    but  onlv, — What  kind  of  new  Law 

shall  we  have  ?  No  one  presumes  to  question  the  Policy  of 

some  Sort  of  Legislation  ;  their  only- Difficulty  being  as  to 

the  Sort.     It  is  beneath  the  Dignity  of  Parliamentarians, 

to  be  contented  with  old  Laws,  of  the  same  Tenor  and 

Effect, and  more  constitutional  in  Form;  even  could  it  be 

proved  that  such  Laws  were  in  Existence !     And  thus, 

while  Administration,  in  England,  flourishes  no  better  than 

in  France,   it  cannot  be  denied,  that  both  France  and 

England   deserve  great  Credit  for  Law   Making.      At 

all  events,  England  is  entitled  to  it.  Every  Year  witnesses 

a  new  Crop  of  *  Statutes  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 

iBritain  and  Ireland,'  subdivided  and  classified  as  ^  Public 

General,*  *  Local  and  Personal,  declared  Public/  *  Pri* 

rate  Acts  printed,'  and  '  Private  Acts  not  printed.'     Le- 

jgislation  thus  goes  on  rapidly  at  the  rate  of  at  least  one 

Volume  a  Year.  The  last  Annual  of  this  Kind,  the  Volume 

for   1842,  is  one  thick  closely  printed  Volume,  in  large 

Octavo,  and  contains  1090  Pages.*  Upon  its  Contents  we 

*  The  present  Year's  Volume  contains  only  712  Pages.  But 
then,  this  has  been  said  to  be  an  abortive  Year  of  Legislation  t — 
[Ed.  Portf.] 
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offer  no  Opinion*  It  may  be  full  of  the  b^t  powiUe 
Laws^-^staffed  to  the  Margins,  with  «U  ktn49  of  Morality, 
Beauty,  and  Wisdom ;  and  yet,  all  the  while,  we  wut 
what  it  cannot  give  us. 

Quid  Leges,  sine  Moribus, 


Vanse  proficiunt  ?- 


Suoh,  then,  is  the  common  State  pf  Affairs  at  present  io 
England  and  in  France.  But  there  is  a  Peculiarity  iivthe 
Corruption  of  England,  by  which  it  is  heightened,  and 
distinguished  from  French  Corruption,  and,  indeed,  from 
that  of  any  Country  in  any  Part  of  the  World. 

Obedience  is  the  Life  of  the  Law.  Without  Ob^di^nce, 
the  wisest  and  best  Law  becomes  a  dead  Leitter,  It  is  for 
this,  that  every  Community  is  armed  with  coercive  Power, 
itnd  ia  bound  to  use  it  to  repress  all  direct  Affronts,  and 
to  compel  the  Performance  of  all  those  Acts,  which  are 
necessary  to  the  Constitution,  and  are  commanded  by  the 
Laws.  It  is  this,  and  this  only,  which  sanetions  the  Chas- 
tisement of  Offences,  made  sugh  by  human  Enactment,  no 
less  than  of  those  which  are  M^la  in  »e.  The  Example  of 
Disrespect  to  Authority  is  an  Offence,  which,  by  its  verj 
Essence,  a  Community  is  bound  never  to  ^rgive.  Hence 
the  Vigilance  and  Activity  of  every  healthy  Body  Politic, 
to  detect  Conspirators,  and  bring  them  to  the  Block. 
Hence  the  Adhesion  of  the  greater  and  better  Part  of  the 
Citizens,  to  those  Acts  of  a  stern  unforgiving  Justice! 
'  Buf,  if  the  Example  of  Disrespect  to  Law,  Justice,  and  the 
Constitution,  be  set  by  those  at  the  head  of  Affairs ; — what 
then?  Shall  these  vindicate,  against  others,  the  Majesty 
which  they  themselves  have  insulted  ?  Can  they,  ought 
they,  are  they  willing  to  vindicate  it  ?  Their  evil  Elxampk 
becomes  of  a  terrible  Significance.  But,  so  long  as  there 
is  Intelligence  among  the  Citizens,  the  Peril  may  still  be 
averted.     So  long  as  Virtue  continues  to  direct  these,' the 
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Shofteomings  and  Trespassee  of  the  Servants  of  the  State 
cannot  barm  Her ;  but,  on  tbe  contrary,  are  Bare  of  being 
exposed  and  panisbed* — So  long  as  tbere  are  Men  to  im- 
peach him,  tbe  possible  Traitor  will  fear  to  embark  his 
Fortunes  in  a  Career  of  actual  Treason ;  or,  if  he  do,  the 
inevitable  Shaft  will  arrest  him,  before  he  can  reach  the 
Goal. 

But,  if  there  be  neither  Morality  nor  Intelligence 
among  the  People, — ^if  their  Ministers  be  corrupt  or  indo- 
lent^— and  themselves  too  indolent  or  corrupt  to  call  them 
to  an  Account — if  the  Constitution  be  daily  and  habitually 
violated  by  tbe  former,  while  of  the  latter  no  Man  layeth 
it  to  Heartj-^what  then  will  happen?  Surely  the  Cup  of 
National  Iniquity  being  full,  that  Nation  mast  drain  it  to 
the  Dregs ! 

It  is  a  sad  and  painful  Thing,  for  one  who  reverences  his 
Country  and  her  Laws,  to  believe  that,  in  the  above  Pas- 
sages^  are  pourtrayed  tbe  actual  State  and  Condition  of 
public  Feeling  in  Britain.  Would  that  there  were  Grounds 
for  doubting  the  Accuracy  of  the  Picture !  It  is  too  trae, 
that  we  have  reached  that  Period  of  Decay,  where  Men 
are  neither  ashamed  to  violate  their  own  Laws,-^-and  with 
them  the  Laws  of  Nations,-**nor  apprehensive  of  Chastise* 
ment,  nor  even  of  Censure,  from  their  FeUow^^sitizens. 
What  the  Common  Law  prescribes^  is  voted  idle,  and  anti- 
quated, and  not  to  be  regarded,  whenever  it  is  found  to 
embarrass  dishonourable  Action.  What  the  Constitution 
imposes,  is  either  unknovm,  or,  if  known,  treated  with 
complacent  Incredulity,  The  Law  of  Nations  is  regarded 
a  Chimera ;  its  Possibility  is  doubted ;  the  frequent  Viola- 
tions of  that  Law,  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  modem 
Europe,  more  especially  of  that  Period  which  was  ushered 
in  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  are  actually  brought  for*- 
ward  by  sneering  Critics,^  as  so  many  triumphant  De- 

*  See,  amongst  others,  the  Athenseum  Newspaper. 
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monstrationB  of  tbe  intrinsic  and  essential  Nallity  of  the 
supposed  Law  itself.  To  ask,  from  such  a  People,  actiTe 
and  wakeful  Control  over  the  Movements  of  its  public 
Functionaries,  would  be  a  palpable  Solecism  upon  Com* 
mon  Sense. 

Europe  rings  with  our  Injustice.  The  Echoes,  which 
our  Guns  awakened  among  the  Glens  and  Mountains  of 
the  Affghan,  reverberate  from  every  division  of  the  Globe. 
The  civilised  World  is  amazed  to  behold,  in  England,  the 
Assailant  of  those  Rights,  which  she  was  once  the  fore- 
most to  protect.  .The  uncivilised  World  shuns  our  Guid- 
ance. Russia,  and  not  England,  seems  destined  to  become 
its  Chaperon  to  Civilisation,  in  the  Sense  in  which  diat 
Word  appears  to  be  understood  by  England,  no  less  than 
by  Russia.  These  First-rate  Powers  have,  indeed,  one 
Common  Flag,  and  the  Colour  of  it  is  Black  ! 

Are  these  Truths  told  for  the  first  time  to  day  ?  Have 
heyt  not  been  spoken  in  English  Ears,  on  English  Soil^ 
and  with  English  Utterances  ?  For  Years,  they  have  been 
unceasingly  repeated  amongst  us,  not  by  one  Man's  voice, 
nor  by  two,  but  by  many ; — ^and  with  what  Success?  The 
Multitude  have  listened,  approved,  and  believed  them. 
Some  may  have  sneered,  others  may  have  doubted,  bat 
the  Multitude  have  believed »  The  Press,  the  Parliament, 
the  Lecture  Room,  have  been  made  Instruments  for  dif- 
fusing them.  The  Guilty  have  heard  them,  have  witnessed 
their  Reception,  and,  though  unmoved,  (for  they  knew 
their  Strength,)  have  questioned  them  not,  nor  denied 
them.  Conviction,  in  a  Word,,  is  becoming  general 
amongst  us. 

But  Conviction  is  not  enough.  Conversion  is  the  one 
thing  needfuL  Conversion  is  of  the  Heart,  Conviction  is 
only  of  the  Head.  The  Light  of  the  Head  is  the  Eye;  bot 
the  Light  of  the  Eye, — 'Who  shall  tell  it?  There  cannot  be 
ihe  seeing  Eye,  where  there  is  not  the  seeing  Heart.   Car- 
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dinal  da  Perron  '^  never  found  the  Heretic  he  could  not 
convince  : — but,"  he  added,  "  it  required  a  Francis  of  Sales 
to  convert  him  !" 

This,  then,  is  the  true  Seat  of  our  Malady.     The  Heart 
of  the  English  People  hath  waxed  gross,  and  harder  than 
the  Nether  Millstone.     Like  the  Jewish  People  of  old, 
they  have  Eyes  but  they  see  not.    They  see  not  that— not 
only  it  is  a  political  Heresy  to  assert,  that  Injustice  can 
ever  be  expedient  to  any  Commonwealth^but,  much  more, — 
that  it  is  an  imperishable  and  eternal  Truth,  that,  without 
Justice,  no  Commonwealth  can  in  any  way  maintain  itself. 
Or,  if  they  see  it,  it  is  only  by  an  Act  of  intellectual  Vision: 
their  Will  has  no  portion  in  the  Act.     If  th^  admit  the 
Proposition,  it  is  only  as  an  useless,  Ciceronian,  impracti- 
cable Truism;  a  learned  Curiosity  for  antiquarian  Cabinets! 
That  it  is  capable  of  being  realised, — that  they  are  bound 
to  see  it  realised, — that  it  was  meant  for  Practice,  not  for 
idle  Pageantry, — these  are  Propositions,  in  their  Eyes,  of 
the  most  flagrant  and  startling  Absurdity.    There  are  a 
few  Exceptions,  and  honourable  ones  they  surely  are ;  but 
then  they  are  as  rare  as  they  are  honourable.    Taken  as  a 
whole,  it  may  be  truly  said  of  this  Nation,  there  is  none 
that  nnderstandeth. 

It  is  with  the  World  of  Intelligence,  as  with  the  World 
of  Matter.  When  its  Elements  begin  to  decay  and  to  rot, 
the  Forces  which,  while  they  were  yet  in  Health,  main* 
tained  them  in  their  normal  State  of  Vigour  and  Activity, 
give  Place, — not  to  dead  Stillness  and  Improduction,but — 
to  other  Forces,  generating  strange  and  unnatural  Forms  of 
new  Existence.  Nothing  wholly  dies ; — nothing  is  with- 
out some  inward  Virtue,  manifesting  itself  in  outward 
Action.  Like  the  Boat  mentioned  in  the  ^neid.  Exis- 
tence must  proceed  onwards,  or  backwards,  or  drift  from 
side  to  side ;— you  cannot  hope  to  moor  it  in  Mid-channel. 
If  the  Life  dies,  the  Death,  which  supervenes,  dies  not,  but 
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lives ;  and,  living,  it  breeds  all  manner  of  fantastic  and  un-* 
alterable  Prodigies,  that  therewith  it  may  people  what  else 
would  have  become  a  lifeless  and  uninhabited  Creation. 

Nations  and  States  are  under  this  common  Lot  of 
Existences.  Conservatism  has  been  well  said  to  be  con- 
tinuous Creation.  True  Conservatism  demands  the  con« 
stant  Presence  and  Exercise  of  creative  Powers.  It 
implies,  no  doubt,  the  Maintenance  of  the  Forms  and  Types 
themselves,  but,  above  all,  and  before  all,  it  implies  that  the 
Spirit,  which  inspired  them,  nay  which  created  thepi  and 
put  them  forth,  shall  be  maintained  and  kept  alive  in  all 
its  Energy.  Write  down  your  Laws  on  Parchment,  and 
bind  them  into  Volumes,  and  carefully  lay  them  up  in 
some  Fire — Air — and— Water-Proof  Repository,  where 
they  may  be  found  some  thousand  Years  hence,  fresh  and 
fair  and  new,  as  they  appeared  on  the  Day  when  they  were 
placed  there !  Do  so  if  you  please.  We  do  not  blame 
your  Veneration  of  these  Formulas.  It  may  be  even 
praiseworthy,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But,  to  what  Purpose  have 
you  thus  laboured,  if  you  have  foi^otten  the  weightier 
Matters  of  the  Law?  You  have  kept  the  Husk,  and 
reverenced  it,  and  so  far  you  have  done  well.  But  where 
is  the  Kernel  ?  To  busy  oneself  thus,  about  merely  eesthetic 
Occupations,  to  take  such  pains  to  preserve  old  Muniments, 
like  articles  of  Virtii  in  a  CoflFer,  and  not  to  take  any  Pains 
to  understand  them,  to  believe  them,  and  to  love  them  ; 
to  preserve  the  Creature  for  its  own  Sake,  and  not  for  the 
Sake  of  the  Spirit  which  created  it ;  to  cherish  the  Sym- 
bol, and  to  despise  the  Thing  signified  ;~call  you  this 
Conservatism  ?  In  such  grovelling  Quackery  as  this,  the 
creative  or  conservative  Genius  can  find  small  Matter, 
whereon  to  exercise  itself. 

No  Constitution  ever  preserved  itself,  where  public 
Virtue  had  become  extinct.  But  national  public  Virtue 
has  often  stood  in  the  place  of  Constitution  and  of  Law. 
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Your  and  our  common  Ancettors^  who  roamed  through 
Fore8t£i»  over  Spots  where  yon,  their  Defcendants,  now  sit 
down  in  fair  and  peopled  Cities,  are  historic  Witnesses 
to  this  Truth.  The  thoughtful  Patriot  of  Rome,  musing 
over  the  Growth  of  Corruptiont-^the  Conspiracies  of  Legists 
against  the  Law, — and  the  utter  Lo^s  of  Justice, — beheld  in 
Germany  the  converse  of  that  Spectacle.  There  Tacitus 
found  the  Laws  of  modern  Europe, — ^not  in  their  perfect 
State,  indeed,  for  no  Greatness  was  ever  bom  an  Adult,  but 
in  Germ  and  in  Principle  he  found  them  ;--and  those  Laws, 
in  spite  of  our  Endeavours  to  crush  and  destroy  them,  we 
have  in  England  to-day.  For  those  Teutons  were  Lovers  of 
their  Fatherland ;  and,  although  they  had  no  Lawyers,  yet 
they  had  Laws.  Over  such  Men,  Morality  alone  enjoyed  a 
greater  Influence^  than  the  soundest  Laws,  unaided  by  the 
like  national  Character,  could  hope  to  possess  elsewhere,* 
We  need  scarcely  state  the  Converse  of  this  Position.  To 
whatever  part  of  Europe  we  turn  them,  it  is  before  our  Eyes. 
The  English  Constitution,  above  all  others,  bears  Witness 
to  tl^e  common  Degradation.  It  has  not  stood  still.  So 
long  as  Christendom  existed  in  its  intact  Unity,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  its  Duties,  and  the  Religion  of  Englishmen 
was  powerful  and  free,  their  Constitution  yet  marched  on. 
When  it  ceased  to  make  Progress  on  that  March,  then  it 
began  to  retrograde.  It  has  never  been  at  Rest.  In  better 
Days,  it  worked  spontaneously,  and  it  worked  well.  In 
these  latter  Days,  it  has  been  worked;— by  Base  Hands,  and 
for  Base  Purposes.  In  well-Doing,  or  in  evil-Doing,  every 
Constitution  must  move,  or  be  moved,  and  yet  give  no  sign 
of  Weariness.  Thus  Britain,  ceasing  to  be  fruitful  in  great 
andgood  Things,  has  become  prolific  in  every  Kind  of  Wick- 
edness and  Absurdity.  And  the  Sons  of  Britain  look  on,, 
with  a  slothful  Ignorance,-^that  fears  to  be  enlightened, — 
or,  what  is  worse,  with  Understanding  and  Approbation. 

*  Tac.  de  Gevm.  c.  19. 
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Do  our  German  Readers  demand  Illustrations  or  Proofs  ? 
They  are  at  our  Hand ;  and  so  numerous,  as  to  make  of 
Selection  an  invidious  and  embarrassing  Task.  Perhaper 
one  may  suffice,  to  shew  the  Degeneracy  and  self-Abase- 
ment  of  the  English.  We  confine  ourselyes  to  this  one 
Illustration  the  more  willingly,  because  the  Mischief  it 
exposes  is  the  Source  of  many  more,  concealed  within 
it^  as  in  the  State  of  Germ.  It  is  the  Method  of 
conducting  National  Affairs  by  the  Hands  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. 

It  was  lately  declared  by  one  of  the  English  public 
Journals,*  that  ^^Administration  in  England  is  in  a  State 
of  Systematic  Rebellion,  both  against  the  Constitution  and 
the  Law."  That  was  a  grave  Charge  to  bring  against  the 
Government  of  any  Constitutional  State ;  and  still  graver 
as  against  the  Citizens,  supposed  capable  of  upholding  such 
a  Government.  But,  in  the  Case  before  us,  the  Charge  is 
true  to  the  Letter,  as  we  shall  see  from  the  following  very 
cursory  Examination  of  Facts.  Let  us  only  remark  that, 
as  the  Corruption  of  an  Organ  assumes  Importance,  in  the 
direct  Ratio  of  the  Importance  which  that  Organ  possesses, 
so  the  Decay  of  sound  healthy  Feeling,  in  the  Hearts  and 
Minds  of  the  English  People,  is  alarmingly  denoted  by 
the  actual  State  of  their  Executive, — the  Main  Organ, — we 
had  almost  said  the  Centre  Point, — of  their  Body-Politic. 
The  more  vital  the  Part  attacked,  the  more  Deadly  must 
be  the  Ailment. 

Administration  in  England  is  Rebellion  against  Law. 
The  Law  attributes  to  the  Crown,  the  Prerogative  of  Go- 
vernment. Administration  turns  its  Back  upon  both,  and 
affects  to  receive  its  Authority  from  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, or,  as  we  have  of  late  Years  seen,  from  only  one 
of  the  two.  The  Law  requires,  that  the  Government  of 
the  Country  shall  be  conducted  with  the  constant  Advice 

*  *<  The  Tablet,"  vol,  iv.  p.  J . 
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of  a  Privy  Council,  of  Weight  and  Charaeter,  chosen  oat 
of  the  several  Elements  that  compose  the  State,  Admi- 
nistration chooses  only  such  Councillors,  upon  the 
Understanding,  that  they  shall  not  counsel,  nor  in  any 
mannerinterferewith  the  Privacy  of  its  Measuresor  Advices. 
The  Law  requires,  that  Parliament  and  the  Privy  Council 
shall  never  cease  to  scrutinise  and  question  the  Course 
of  Administration^  and  that  always  full  and  satisfactory 
shall  be  the  ministerial  Answers,  to  Interpellations  from 
these  August  Bodies.  Administration  refuses  to  summon 
the  Privy  Council  for  any  hut  Holiday  Purposes ;  and  it 
gets  rid  of  the  other  controlling  Power,  the  Parliament,  by 
the  very  Fact  of  its  own  Existence.  For,  Parliamentary 
Government  having  established  itself  in  Defiance  of 
Law,  this  Result  follows,  that  Parliamentary  Control  over 
the  Government  is  lost,  and  even  becomes  wholly  impos« 
sible  and  senseless.  The  Majority  alone  can  enforce  the 
Responsibility  of  Ministers;  and,  having  invested  itself, 
illegally,  with  the  Ensigns  of  State  Power,  and  thereby 
obtained  the  Nomination  of  the  Men  who  are  to  be  the 
Ministers,  it  knows  better  than  to  call  these  its  creatures 
to  Account.  Thus  we  find  ourselves  perpetually  whirling 
round  the  vicious  Circle  of  Statecraft.  Parliamentary 
Control  has,  in  defiance  of  Law,  been  made  a  Nonentity 
in  the  Practice,  because,  in  defiance  of  Law,  Parliamentary 
Government  exists  and  is  established  amongst  us*  And 
this  illegal  and  usurped  Government,  cannot  be  put  down 
and  chastised,  because  Parliament,  whose  function  it  is  to 
put  it  down  and  chastise  it,  has  illegally  abdicated  that 
Function,  by  becoming  a  Principal  in  the  Usurpation. 

It  scarcely  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  periodical 
Fluctuation  of  Error,  which  reverses,  from  Time  to  Time, 
the  Positions  of  Majority  and  Minority,  aflRords  not  even 
an  apparent  Exception  to  the  Truth  of  what  has  just  been 
advanced .  Those  Changes  respect  the  Men  in>,  not  the  Tenure 
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o/v  Office.  The  Faction^  that  sacceeds,  is  too  prudent  ta 
institute  into  the  Conduct  of  its  Predecessor  that  Examina- 
tion, which,  were  its  own  Turn  come  to  abdicate,  it  would 
fear  to  receive  from  a  Successor,  *  Live,  and  let  live/  is 
the  Principle^  on  which  the  Ins  and  Outs  regulate  their 
Dealings  with  each  other.  It  is  the  Paraphrase,  by  which 
modern  Englishmen  hate  agreed  to  render  the  great  Chris- 
tian Precept,  *  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  Men  should  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  first  unto  them/  After  all,  there  is  a  kind 
of  Honesty  in  it ;  but  then  it  is  a  Commercial  Honesty, — 
the  Honesty  of  Shopkeepers,— just  such  as  might  have  been 
looked  for  in  former  Days  among  the  Carthaginians,  a 
Nation  not  too  well  renowned  for  Virtue  of  a  genuine 
Stamp.  So,  likewise,  there  is  a  Bastard  Wisdom  in  this 
Habit  of  Forbearance.  No  wise  parliamentary  Opposi*- 
tion  would  ever  think  of  exposing  the  ordinary  Mal- 
practices of  the  parliamentary  Majority, — those  sweet 
Perquisites  of  Bureaux,  which,  when  Vice's  wheel  comes 
round  again,  they  themselves  may  hereafter  occupy.  To 
act  otherwise  would  be  a  very  boyish  and  extravagant 
Dissipation  of  their  own  contingent  Inheritsance. 

It  therefore  does  not  follow  that,  because  one  Party  is 
expelled  from  Office  by  another  Party,  therefore  the  latter 
will  call  the  former  to  an  Account  of  its  Stewardship.  But 
the  Evil  does  not  stop  here. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  an  able  Writer  in  the  Morn- 
ing Herald  Newspaper,  that  the  Expulsion  from  Office 
not  only  does  not  expose,  but  positively  seems  to  cloak 
and  hide  Crime.  It  has  come  to  be  considered  a  sufficient 
Punishment,  for  any  Crime  of  which  **a  Parliamentary 
Minister''  can  be  guilty.  Wild  Rage  for  frequent  Changes 
of  the  entire  Ministry,  and  sickly  Distaste  for  Impeach- 
ments of  guilty  Ministers,  made  their  Appearance  contem- 
poraneously amongst  us.  On  every  Side,  we  hear  it  con- 
temptuously re-echoed, — "  the  Days  of  Impeachment  arc 
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past."  On  every  Side,  we  hear  sanguine  Predictions 
uttered  of  Dissolutions  of  Cabinets,  and  tbeir  wholesale 
Reconstruction,  Since  1668,  there  have  been  many  Im* 
peachments,  or  threatened  Impeachments,  of  individual 
Ministers,  and  yet  only  ten  simultaneous  and  total  changes 
of  the  Ministry  itself.  Out  of  these  last  no  less  than  four 
hare  occurred  since  1830.  But  Impeachments  had  fallen 
into  Desuetude  long  before  that.  The  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  having,  through  their  own  Usurpations,  degene- 
rated into  the  Ministers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Grand  Inquest  of  the  Land, — the  Safeguard  of  Impeach- 
ment, has  been  so  utterly  neglected,  that  it  is  now  inso* 
lently  pronounced  to  be  an  obsolete  and  useless  Institn* 
tion.  Parliament  having  committed  itself,  by  giving  a  pre- 
vious Confidence  to  every  Ministry  which  it  has  placed  in 
Power,  Men  now  contend  that  to  Parliament,  and  not 
to  the  Ministry,  belongs  the  Responsibility,  of  Acts  done 
and  Duties  disregarded; — ^and  then  our  new  Theorists  turn 
round  upon  the  Lavdator  Temporis  acti^  as,  in  their  scornful 
Mood,  they  term  the  unfrequent  Friend  of  the  British 
Constitution,  and,  with  most  triumphant  Sarcasm,  invite 
him  to  point  them  out  the  Way  of  enforcing  that  Responsi- 
bility, whether  upon  the  Minister,  or  upon  the  rebel  Ma- 
jority in  Parliament.  They  ask,  how  can  it  be  expected, 
that  those,  which  maintain  the  Minister,  will  impeach  him 
for  what  he  does  under  their  Authority?  And,  as  for  the 
Parliament  itself,  represented  of  course  by  its  Majority — 
whois  toimpeach  the  Parliament  7  They  conclude,  that  it  is, 
therefore,  plain,  that  the  Safe-guards  of  Responsibility  and 
Impeachment  have  become  obsolete.  And,  moreover,  they 
have  the  matchless  Affrontery  to  tell  us,  that,  '^they  were 
useful  Curbs  on  a  Monarchical  Government,  but  are  use- 
less, when  what  they  restrained  has  ceased  !"*  That  is  to 
say,  the  Crown,  because   the  Constitution   reposed   the 

*  See  «  The  Scotsman." 
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Executive  Power  in  its  Hands,  needed  to  be  controlled  by 
Parliament,  and  Parliament  was  therefore  invested,  by  the 
Constitution,  with  the  Power  to  call  the  Ministers  of  that 
Executive  to  an  Account,  and  to  impeach  them  for  their 
Misdemeanors  in  Office.  But,  now  that  Parliament  has 
usurped  the  Power  of  the  Crown,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
retained  its  own, — to  the  Destruction,  as  the  Parliamenta- 
rians themselves  contend,  of  the  two  great  Safe-guards  of 
public  Freedom, — no  Safe-guards  are  any  longer  wanted  to 
maintain  it ! — Nay,  more,  if  we  are  to  believe  them,  the 
Liberties  of  the  People  actually  increase  in  an  inverse 
Proportion,  as  their  Safe-guards  decline.  The  last  cited 
Organ  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Whigs  assures  its 
Readers,  that  "  the  increasing  Liberties  of  the  People  are 
now  in  Truth  superior  to  what  were  once  their  best  Safe- 
guards." Here  is  a  doubly  false  Assumption.  It  is  ludi- 
crously false  to  say,  that  the  Power  of  Parliament,  and  the 
Freedom  of  Constituents,  are  convertible  Terms.  Every 
Man  who  has  read  the  History  of  our  famous  Long  Par- 
liament knows  that.  It  is  infamously  untrue  to  assert  that 
those  Safe-guards  have  ceased  to  be.  They  are  still,  that 
which  once  they  were.  The  Men  of  England  are  changed^ 
but  not  Her  Institutions. 

The  Men  of  England  are  changed  indeed.  Their  Fathers 
impeached  the  traitorous  Minister.  They  only  intrigue  for 
his  Succession.  The  Minister  may  find,  indeed,  that  he  is 
detected,  and  that,  for  a  Season,  he  cannot  prosecute  his 
treasonable  Practices  with  Effect.  But  he  has  only  to  dis- 
pose Matters  for  the  Parliamentary  Division,  that  is  to 
bring  about  the  Defeat  and  Resignation  of  the  whole 
Cabinet,  and  thenceforward  he  is  free  ;— free  from  the 
consequences  of  the  Past, — free  to  weave  fresh  Plots  for 
future  Execution.  From  the  Moment  that  his  Bureau 
is  occupied  by  his  Adversary,  he  takes  a  new  Departure 
upon  his  piratical  Navigation.  A  Sponge  is  swept  over  the 
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Record  of  the  Past,  and  the  Handw^ritiop  that  was  againBt 
him  is  effaced.    His  Colleagues  may  be  his  Accomplices 
or  his  Dopes ;  no  Matter  which, — ^they  bear  him  Company 
in  his  honourable  Retirement,  and  they  share  in  his  Im« 
panity.    '<  He  has  to  fear/'  observes  the  Mcming  HerdU^ 
^*  no  greater  Chastisement  than  the  fractional  Share  of  the 
*^  Blame,  implied  by  the  Majority  recorded  on  some  Divi* 
**  sion  of  the  House  against  the  Ministry  in  general,  and 
**  that  too,probab1y,on  some  Party  Question,  not  referring 
to  his  Office,  or  touching  his  Conduct     He  may  walk 
over  to  the  Opposition  Benches,  as  well  flattered  by 
*<  blind  Partisans  as  any  of  his  late  Associates  in  Office. 
'^  His  worst  Punishment  may  be— -timely  Release  from  a 
^  Responnlnlity,  which  he  dexterously  transfers  to  the 
'<  Shoulders  of  his  Opponents  and  Successors.    By  mere 
parliamentary  Defeat,  he  retires  into  Ease  and  Safety. 
The  Chain  of  Opposition  is  broken — and  a  Sponge  is 
swept  over  the  Past.     If  there  be  such  a  Thing  as  a 
Great  State  Criminal  at  large, — some  Man,  conscious  of 
"  Power  abused,  and  Trust  mysteriously  betrayed, — think 
'^  what  Music  in  his  Ears,  must  the  Babel  Tumult  of  Fac- 
tion be !    He  will  hail  the  ignorant  Triumph  of  an  Op* 
*^  position,  as  a  Oodsend  of  Escape  and  Amnesty.   He  will 
*^^  invite,  exhibit,  and  magnify  the  seeming  Penalty  which 
^  he  shares;  well  satisfied  indeed,  if  an  injured  Country 
**  will  accept  such  Defeat  as  Atonement,  and  adopt  the 
*^  Dictum,  that,  *  the  Days  of  Impeachment  are  past !' " 

We  must  not  let  ourselves  be  deceived  by  Names.  The 
Ministerial  Majority  is  but  one  Cog  upon  the  ever-turning 
Wheel  of  Fortune,  and  the  Opposition  or  Minority  is  but 
another. — **  Hodie  mihi ;  Cras  tibi.** — ^The  Morrow  may  see 
their  Situations  reversed.  Let  the  Holder  of  Office  be  for- 
bearing to  his  Predecessor ;  for  the  latter  may  have  been 
already  destined  to  succeed  him  in  his  Turn,  when  he  shall 
VOL.  II.  H 
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most  need  Forbearance.  He  must  be  blind  to  the  Follies,--* 
he  must  shot  his  Eyes  to  the  glaring  Crimes, — of  the  last 
Occupant  of  his  Office.  The  actual  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  Lord  Fitzgerald  and  Vesey,  in  his  Speech  of  last 
Session  against  Lord  Beaumont's  Motion  for  Papers 
relating  to  the  Affghan  War,  very  candidly  declared,  that, 
to  obstruct  as  much  as  possible  the  Enquiry  demanded, 
was  a  friendly  Service,  which,  as  one  Gentleman,  he  con- 
sidered himself  bound  to  render  to  Loid  Auckland,  as 
another  Gentleman  !* 

The  Climax  of  this  Iniquity  has  been  already  told. 
Every  Part  of  it  is  as  illegal  as  it  is  wicked.  The  Law  of 
the  Land  condcmiis  it  as  much  as  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations  does.  Degenerate  Dupes  of  traitorous  Conspi? 
rators  are  not  ashamed  to  read,  in  the  Statute  Book  and 
the  venerable  Repertories  of  their  Common  Law,  that 
which  brands  them  both  with  Infamy.  Theirs  is  the 
ignoble  Courage,  which  chooses  the  Violation  of  positive 
Law,  in  preference  to  tbe  Facility  its  Repeal  would  give> 
to  the  Perpetration  of  the  Crimes  they  meditate. 

Thus,  to  sum  up  all  in  a  few  Words,  the  Government 
of  England  is,  by  its  Laws,  vested  solely  in  the  Crown,  to 
be  exercised  with  the  sole  Advice  of  the  Privy  Council.; 
and,  for  that  Advice,  the  Members  o^  the  Council  are  made 
responsible  to  Parliament.  Without  a  new  Law  being 
passed,  or  an  old  Law  being  repealed) — and,  therefore, by  a 
most  glaring  and  wicked  Usurpation, — the  Parliament  has 
at  once  destroyed  its  proper  Function,  that  of  Control,  and 
invaded  the  Right  of  the  Cro^n ;  first,  by  seizing  the 
Government  into  its  own  Hands,  and  then,  by  redelivering 
it  to  a  Knot  of  parliamentary  Menj  unknown  to  the  Con- 

*  See  his  Lordship's  Spec^ch,  in  the  *' Times"  newspaper,  Satur- 
day, 4th  June,  1842.  [This' Article  appeared  before  Lord  Fitzge« 
raid  and  Vesey's  death. — Ed.  Portf.] 
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stitutiob,  responsible  to  Dobody»  and  calling  tbemselres, 
*^The  Cabinet.''  Finally,  this  Usurpation  is  acquiesced  in 
hf  the  People ;  not  a  Murmur  being  heard  against  it. 

Not  only  ar«  there  no  Murmurs;  but,  whenever  the  public 
Voice  is  heard  at  all  upon  such  Questions,  it  is  to  express 
the  Language  of  Delight.     The  ^*  Scotsman"  is  a  leading 
J-oumal  among  those  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  edited  with  all 
that  profound  and  perspicuous  Ability,  for  which  the  Scot- 
tish Nation  is  distinguished.      It  is  only  the  more  un- 
happy, that  the  ^'Scotsman*'  should  also,  in  its  Secta- 
rian Capacity  of  Whig  Organ,  be  made  the  Advocate 
of  Crime.     A  very  remarkable  Article  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  some  time  ago  appeared  in  that  Journal,  tells 
more  powerfully  of  the  Confusion  and  Dishonesty  which 
dictated  it,  than  any  Criticism   could  do.    The  Writer 
had  detected   at  a  glance,    the  glaring  Inconsistencies 
and  Contradictions,  that  lie  between  British  Constitution 
and  British   Admiuistration.     He  had  seen  that  there 
had  been,  and  were,  the  most  flagrant  Violations  of  the 
former  for  the  private  Purposes  of  the  latter,  and  that,  in 
feet,  the  whole  Course  of  Government,  as  it  was,  was  one 
standing  Crime  against  the  Government,  which  ought  to 
be,— and  which  alone  the  Law  acknowledged.  Thus  far  we 
found  onrselves  upon  the  same  Path  with  the  ^^  Scotsman.*' 
His  Premisses  and  ours  were  completely  identical.    Our 
German  readers  will  be  apt  to  think  that  his  Conclusions 
from  those  common  Premisses  could  not  have  been  far  asun- 
der from  our  own.  Quite  the  Reverse.  We  say,  ••  Let  the 
^*  Administration  be  made  to  conform  to  the  Laws.  Let  an 
<<  End  be  put  to  its  Rebellions  against  the  State.  Let  the  Mi- 
**  nisters  retrace  their  Track,  and  amend  their  Ways,  and 
<'  make  the  Common  Law  of  England  a  Guide  unto  their 
**  Paths,  and  a  Beacon  unto  their  Footsteps  I*' — The 
*'  Scotsman"  said,  ^*  Let  the  Administration,  let  the  Minis* 

<'  ters,  go  on  as  they  have  began  \    Let  those  who  have 
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**  always  sinned,  yet  sin  the  more!    Let  not  the  Law  be 
**  made  to  conform  to  its  actual  Administration^  &r  less 
**  the  Administration  be  made  to  conform  to  the  Law!'* 
We  do  not  exaggerate,  we  do  not  misstate,  his  Argument. 
Call  it  rather  Panegyric  of  Wickedness!    From  the  Oat- 
set  to  the  Issue,  it  is  exuberant  with  Delight,  that  so  much 
had  been  done  by  English  Ministers  of  late  Years,  not  only 
without  the  Countenance  of  the  Law,  but  in  open  and  out- 
rageous Rebellion  against  it !     His  Argument  is  the  very 
Apotheosis  of  Strength  •    The  Ministers,  who  were  strong 
enough  to  do  the  Deed,  were  thereby  justified  in  doing 
it.    The  Weakness  of  the  Law,  and  its  Inability  to  redress 
itself,  in  the  Face  of  a  powerful  Faction  and  a  degraded 
People,  are  alleged  as  so  many  Reasons  for  treating  the 
Law  as  one    wholly  obsolete^  with  a  View   to  further 
Violations !  He  even  tells  us,  that  ^^  it  is  to  the  Fact,  that 
*'  the  Constitution,  in  its  present  State  (!)  has  naturcdly 
•*  arisen  in  opposition  to  Forms  (  ), — that  many  of  its  best 
^'  Peculiarities  are  to  be  attributed.  It  is  remarkable,  how 
^'  many  Arrangements  in  the  Executive  Government  are 
'*  merely  conventional,  or  even  substantially  in  Opposition 
*•  to  Written  Law  !  If  any  one, — a  Foreigner  for  Instance, 
*'  —were  to  consider  this  Branch  of  the  British  Grovem- 
'*  ment,   abstractly  from  its  Working  {!) — ^notbing  but  a 
^^  defective  and  erroneous  (!)  Idea  of  it  could  be  obtained. 
^^  No  such  Body  as  the  Cabinet,  nor  any  such  Station  as 
<^  that  of  Premier,  is  mentioned  in  the  Statute  Book.    7%e 
**  Right  (J)  of  filling  these  is  far  from  really  residing  where 
'^  Written  Law  indicates.     It  can  hardly  be  supposed^  that 
^^  the  Executive  Government  would  have  been  designedly 
'*  arranged^  as  it  now  is.     If  it  had  originated  solely  from 
<^  Written  Laws,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have  wanted 
<^  much  of  its  present  admirable  Flexibility.    Rules  wotdd 
"  have  abounded^  that  would  be  perpetual  Inconveniences  I** 
W(i  shall  not  attempt  to  add  to  the  effect  of  the  last  few 
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Words  of  the  Extract.  In  them  the  Sting  of  the  Whole 
lies  hid.  To  an  unscrupulous  Minister  the  Restraint  of 
Law  is  a  sore  and  grievous  ^  Inconvenience/'  To  a  Minis* 
ter,  that  knows  no  ends  but  those  of  Self,  and,  for  their  bet- 
ter Promotion,  becomes  the  venal  Slave  of  his  Country's 
untiring  Enemy, — to  such  a  Minister,  the  "  Flexibility** 
of  Crime  must  appear  '^  admirable"  indeed.  The  modern 
Practice  of  concerting  Negotiations  in  the  Secrecy  of  the 
Cabinet,  must  be  of  eminent  Utility,  where  all  are  Traitors; 
or  where  one  is  the  Traitor,  and  all  the  Rest  his  Dupes. 

But  a  Practice,  admitted  to  be  illegal,  is  nevertheless 
asserted  to  be  a  *^  Right !"  The  Rule  of  Right,  set  up  by  the 
Law  itself,  is  declared  to  be  *^  defective  and  erroneous  !** 
The  Breach  of  the  Law  is  called  its  "  Working ;"  its  Pro- 
visions are  styled  "  Forms;"  and  the  Crime  of  the  Minister, 
against  the  Constitution,  is  rendered  into  '^  the  present 
State*'  of  the  Constitution  itself!  Let  any  Reader  endea- 
vor to  conceive  the  Effect  of  such  Words,  on  the  already 
stupid  Heedlessness  of  England.  It  is  by  the  Propagation 
of  False  Terms  that  Falsehoods  themselves  are  propagated. 
The  Term  once  received,  there  is  also  a  Reception  for  the 
Falsehood.  To  propagate  the  Term,  is,  therefore,  the  suffi- 
cient Object  of  those,  whose  Interest  it  is  to  gain  Belief  for 
the  Falsehood  which  it  represents.  It  has  been  well  said, 
that  there  are  Thoughts  and  Feelings,  even  in  the  freshest 
jELearts,  which  it  only  requires  the  too  credulous  Recep- 
tion, or  even  the  idle  Toleration,  of  some  erroneous  Propo- 
sition to  poison  and  destroy.  How  much  more  easy  then 
must  the  Task  of  Destruction  be,  where  the  vicious  Heart 
has  already  exchanged  its  Freshness,  for  the  Gangrene  of 
Corruption ! 

In  this  Hour  of  Trial  we  turn  to  seek  for  Comfort  and 
Support,  wherever  pure  and  noble  Minds  are  to  be  found. 
But,  most  of  all,  do  we  direct  our  Hopes  to  that  Quarter, 
whence  the  Bravery  and  Worth  of  England,  now  so  little 
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valued  by  our  Countrymen,  were  derived.  It  bas  seemed 
to  U8,  that  tbe  Movement,  wbichive  would  fain  give  tojtbe 
still  sleeping  Intelligence  of  England,  bas  already  begun  to 
stir,  witb  Effect,  tbe  Giant  Mind  of  Germany.  We  also 
are  Teutons.  Our  Blood,  our  Language,  above  all,  our 
Institutions, — baIlowed,astbese  last  were  by  tbe  sanctifying 
Influence  of  ibe  Churcb,— all  came  to  ns  from  Germany. 
In  the  time-honored  Annals  of  our  Common  Fatherland, 
are  found  clear  broad  Types  of  those  noble  Institutions, 
which  the  few  Patriots  of  England  are,  in  this  Her  latest,— 
perchance,  Her  last  Hour, — endeavouring  to  rescue  from 
the  foul  Bondage  of  the  Impious.  Surely  there  is  much 
in  the  Undertaking,  which  will  arouse  on  our  Behalf,  the 
generous  Sympathies  of  the  kindly  Teuton  Heart ;  in  what- 
ever Country,  and  under  whatever  Clime,  that  Heart 
may  beat ! 

In  Furtherance  of  these  Views,  we  have  proposed  to 
commence,  a  short  Series  of  Papers,  containing  a  General 
History  of  the  English  Constitution,  from  its  Rise  in  the 
days  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Octarchy,  down  to  the  recent 
Period  of  Decline.  It  may  be,  that  some  Englishman, 
who  scorns  the  wearisome  Task  of  studying  such  unpala- 
table Matters  upon  the  Scene  of  their  Action,  will  find 
himself  attracted,  by  the  Novelty  of  the  Circumstance,  to 
pe/use  what  we  have  written  under  its  German  Garb. 
National  Indignation  at  being  tasked,  in  the  Presence  of 
the  Foreigner,  for  his  criminal  Indifference  to  his  owa 
Country^s  Wrongs,  may  do  the  Rest! 
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Wb  insert  the  following  communications  from  "  Ameri- 
eantis"  and  *<  P."  as  illustrative  of  the  present  consequences 
of  the  departure  from  Law,  or  the  neglect  of  Law,  signalized 
in  the  foregoing  article  on  the  British  Constitution — the 
one,  bearing  on  the  irresponsibility  of  Ministers,  the  other, 
exhibiting  the  utter  confusion  of  the  public  judgment  from 
the  disturbance  of  Taxation. 

The  Letter  of  *^  A  Northman"  bears  equally  upon  the 
same  subject  There  is  a  man,  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood, 
leading  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  who  speaks  to  them  of  holding  Ministers  ^<  responsible 
for  the  well-being  of  the  people."  What  must  the  state  of 
that  nation  be  when  words  have  no  longer  any  meaning? 
Kesponsible  is  in  English  answerable,  A  man  can  be  said 
to  be  answerable  only  when  he  is  questioned ;  but  there 
must  be  someone  to  question,  and  there  must  be  some 
cause  for  being  questioned.  Responsibility  has  reference 
to  DeUnguency,  Ministers  are  responsible  for  criminal 
acts,  where  there  is  responsibility  at  all.  But  this  leader 
of  the  people  tells  his  followers  that  it  is  for  the  welfare  ot 
the  people  that  Ministers  are  to  be  held  responsible ! 


On  the  penal  Intebvbntion  of  Common  Judicatoribs  to 
PUNISH  Murders  and  Robbery,  coboiandbd  by  the  Go- 
vernment and  executed  by  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Clubf 

Nov.  18th,  1843. 
Sir,   • 

It  is  singular  and  most  painful  to  observe  the  inability  of  people 
at  present  to  discriminate  between  War  and  Murder,  and  in  the 
di|Bculties  of  the  task  you  have  undertaken,  there  is  ample  evidence 
of  the  necessity  which  exists  for  your  labours. 

No  shadow  of  argument  has  been,  or  can  be,  advanced  against 
your  positions,  that  War  and  Peace  cannot  co-exist,  or,   in  th 
words  of  the  Law,  that  where  there  is  no  War  there  is  Peace. 
That  hostile  acts  in  time  of  peace,  albeit,  disguised  under  the  t^ms— 
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*' haatiliiieSt,'*  "operations,**  ** eommunications'*  or  ^'interven" 
^ionr  Arct  murder  and  piracy ;  that  reprisals  are  not  the  attacking 
and  sacking  of  cities,  and  the  endeavouring  to  raise  a  people  in  in- 
surrection against  its  Government.  These  positions  are  impregnable, 
but  they  are  not  understood.  Are  there  not  then  other  neans  by 
^faicb  to  reach  the  lutwiHing  minds  'of  your  conntrymen,  who  are  so 
grieyonsly  imbedded  in  false  ideas  of  their  owi^  philanthropy  and 
Christianity--as '  to  commit  every  strocity  with  complacency  and 
without  ill  will  ? 

May  it  not  be  in  the  power  of  some,  who  share  in  your  compre- 
hension of  justice,  to  bring  into  evidence  by  deeds  the  guih  that 
rests  upon  the  nation?  An  indictmeht  for  murder,  akhoagb  the 
crime  be  committed  out  of  the  Queen's  dominiomi,  may  be  bad  vs 
any  county  in  England,  and  surely  the  trial  for  murder,  and  almost 
certain  eondemnation,  whether  followed  by  execution  or  not,  of  I^ord 
Keene,  SirR.  Sale,  or  siij  other  officer  who  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  China  or  Aflghanistan,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  he  was 
doing  his  duty,  or  of  any  common  sailor  or  soldier,  could  not  fail  to 
open  the  eyes  of  your  countrymen  to  the  character  of  thesd  enormities. 
I'he  proceedings  of  a  Court  of  Law  have  already  shewn  thMCaptisisi 
Elliot's  hostile  measures  could  not  be  pleaded  before  a  British  Jo^, 
to  being  without  warrant  and  against  the  law.  Besides  the  grosser 
'cases  In  Asia,  we  ha^  Loid  John  Hay  and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and 
trbeif  bands,  who  stand  iri  the  same  category. 

Than  such  a  trial,  the  History  of  England  would  have  to  record  no 
graver  event,  and* the  benefits  conferred  upon  India  by  the  impeach- 
ment of  Warren  Hastings,  in  the  uninterrupted  integrity  of  succeed- 
'irig  Goyernors-General  for  half  a  century,  might  be  far  overbalanoed 
in  the  present  instance,  in  as  much  as  the  danger  is  so  much  greater, 
and  the  guilt  so  much  more  widely  extended. 

To  put  on  their  trial  Lords  Ellenborough  and  Auckland,  although 
by  the  side  of  their  acts  Warren  Hastings's  Rohilla  War  sinks  into 
insignificance,  is  at  present  an  impossibility,  as  it  would  require  a 
Hiajority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  might  not  any  one  bring 
before  a  common  Court  of  Justice  <me  of  the  parties,  whether  private 
or  officer  ?  This  is  surely  a  consideration  of  the  deepest  moment 
for  your  fellow-labourers,  and  ought  not  to  be  delayed  if  it  be  prac- 
ticable. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Americanus. 
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On   the   Disorder   and  Immorality   resulting  from  the 

MODERN  Financial  System. 

Sib,  Komember  I9ik. 

Th9  9atjeefc  <>f  t^xntion,  m  aflfectiDg  the  moral  and  inteUedual 
eoioditiqn  of  a.iStKfc^  |D»y  be  liortby  of  eoiuidenliioii,  in  a  work 
de¥0C^  tp  .9H0b  fxalted  objects  as  the  *'  Portfolio*"  and  with  this  im- 
pression, I  ^m  indooed  to  address  to  you*  a  representation  of  a  dia- 
cussion  upon  it»  in  which  I  tods  a  part. 

I  steted  thai  a  very,  krge  proportion  of  the  wagea  of  the  bbooring 
poor,  was  withdrawn  from  them,  and  generally  without  their  know- 
ledge^ by  Ihe  pjrieea  of  the  articles  they  consumed  being  enhanced 
by  indieeot  Taacafcion,  .to.  .an  amount  enonnously  disproportionate  to 
^at  paid  .by  ibn  Capitaliat  or  the  .Proprietor. 

That  this  fact  enabled  i^tators  to  .work  upon  the  paaaions  of 
the  masses,  in  a  manner*  that  .had  been,  and  might  again  be  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society. 

I  then  added,  that  the  day  labourer's  only  possession  was,  his 
power  of  using  his  hands  in  the  service  of  those  possessed  of  pro<» 
perty,  and  who  were  tiiereby  able  to  reward  him  for  their  use; 
•  That  the  operation  of  indirect  Taxation,  through  wfaieh  he  appa* 
leatly  paid  this  disproportionate  amount*  was,  in  effect,  to  extraol 
that  amount  from  the  pocket  of  ihe  Capilelist  ivho  employed.him  ( 
and  who,  by  giving  him  prop^ionate  wages,  enabled  him  to  pay, 
not  >cmly  the  real  value  of  each  article  he  .eonsumed,  but.tlMs  en- 
hanced pnee  readtiog  from  the  system  of  Taxation  ;  so  that,  while 
the  labourer  suffered,  the  Capitalist  snfiered  equally. 
.  Further,  thi^  upon  inquiry;  as.  to 'the  sums  realised. into  the 
Treasury  of  the  state,  by  the  system  of  indirect  Taxation,  it  ap* 
peared  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  sum  so  extracted,  was  lost 
to  the  State  by  the  expenses  incurred  in  its  collection,  and  by  the 
facilities  afforded  to  the  practice  of  fraud  upon  the  revenue. 

That  in  our  neighbourhood,  a  labourer's  wages  was  9;»  a  week 

freed  from  indirect  Taxation,  the  labourer  would  be  quite  as  comfort- 
able with  35  a  week ;  the  Treasury  would  realise  the  same  amount, 
as  at  present,  did  the  employer  directly  pay  35  for  the  labourer. 

The  employer  thus  paying  35  to  the  labourer,  and  35  in  a  direct 

tax,  would  save  35,  whilst  instead  of  being  regarded  as  he  now  is — 

one  as  benefitting  by  an  unfair  exemption— he  would  have  the  merit 

in  the  eyes  of  the  labourer,  of  supporting  the  public  burden,  while 

rom  the  labouring  poor,  nothing  was  required,  but  what  they  readily 
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yielded,  obedience,  loye,  and  refoenee  to  those  h«rs  and  institfitioiM^ 
that  procured  for  theni^  among  other  blessings,  that  protection  for 
property  which  was  expended  in  giving  them  employment,  and  con- 
sequently in  providing  bread  for  their  families. 

I  was  told  in  r^ly,  that  I  mast  be  induing  in  theoretical 
dreams ;  that  the  present  system  must  be  the  best,  as  it  has  the 
sanction  of  the  ablest  statesmen,  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  that, 
moreover,  it  had  been  in  practice  from  the  earliest  period. 

I  answered,  that  the  system  had  not  prevailed  for  more  than  about 
a  century  and  a  half,  and  since  it  had  prevailed,  there  was  nothing 

but  confusion  and  faction. 

* 

My  antagonists  replied »  you  wouldb  y  your  theory,  take  firom  the 
English  labourers,  the  privilege  of  free  men,  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  their  Government ;  and  you  would  reduce  them  thereby, 
to  the  degraded  condition  of  the  Russian  serf  I 

These  gentlemen  thus  did  not  scruple  to  advocate  the  practice  of 
deception  upon  their  ignorant  fellow  countrymen — a  deception  whidi 
readily  consigns  the  uneducated  labouring  poor  to  be  the  tools  of 
designing  political  agitators.  One  of  these  gentlemen  was  the 
Vicar  of  the  parish,  whose  understanding,  heart,  and  reasoning  head| 
directs  his  lips  in  the  use  of  words  that  should  be  those  of  wisdom 
and  instruction  to  his  parishioners.  The  other  gentleman,  had  for 
years,  sat  in  St.  Stephen's,  where  his  capacity  and  integrity  were 
relied  upon  for  the  honest  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  State. 

Such  are  our  Churchmen  I  such  are  our  Senators !  Tlie  cha- 
racters here  displayed,  are,  unfortunately,  not  confined  to  the  pulpit 
and  the  Senate-^they  are  traced  in  Society  and  in  the  P*ress— eveiy 
where— ^with  the  almost  solitary  exception  of  your  inestimable 
publication. 

1  remain.  Sir,  &c. 

P. 


Mr.  T.  Attwood's  revived  Doctrine  op  MinibtbriaIi 

Responsibility. 

iV^ov.  21. 

Sir, — Your  Periodical  is  to  be  "  devoted  to  matters  of  Govern- 
ment and  Justice,"  your  endeavour  is  ^^  to  show  that  the  laws  of 
'England  still  suffice  to  rectify  the  evils  of  the  State,  and  to  prevent 
Its  further  decay."  I,  therefore,  call  upon  you  to  answer  a  question 
of  the  deepest  importance  for  this  country — what  is  the  duttf  of 
English  Ministers  f 

The  people  in  Ireland  cry  for  repeal— the  people  in  Wales  destroy 
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the  tiirnpikes«~«ihe  people  in  Scotland  part  from  the  Ckofeh^^tbe 
people  of  England  complttui  of  sufferings  and  wrongs — and  all  lay 
their  complaints  to  the  feet  of  the  Government !  The  different  po-  ' 
litical  partisans  try  to  turn  the  responsibility  from  their  leaders  to 
their  antagonists,  accounting  for  those  symptoms  of  an  inveterated 
evil^  each  in  their  own  way,  and  their  own  interests,  while  the  nation, 
ringing  in  her  sufferings,  asks  for  relief,  now  of  the  one,  now  of  the 
other  state  physician, — who  now  takes  the  diseased  in  cure  with 
great  confidence,  promises  him  health,  and  abuses  the  inability  and 
£&ult  of  his  predecessor — only  to  keep  up  his  good  hope  and  retun 
his  practice  as  long  as  possible. 

A  man,  however,  has  felt  deeper  the  evil,  and  has  approached 
nearer  to  its  root. 

In  bis  letter  to  the  Times,  inserted  in  that  newspaper  of  the  1 3th 
inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood,  of  Birmingham,  in  answer  to  some  re- 
marks on  a  previous  letter  of  his,  says— that  nothing  can  prevent 
the  flourishing  of  the  industrious  classes  in  this  country  but  the 
mismanagement  of  public  affairs ;  that  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
have  the  supreme  government  of  public  affairs  almost  in  their  own 
hands,  and  that  no  Ministers  ought  to  be  allowed  to  govern  £ng« 
land,  who  are  not  both  able  and  willing  to  restore  general  and  per- 
manent prosperity  and  contentment  to  all. 

The  public  organs,  of  course,  only  dwell  on  the  last  sentence, 
and  try,  by  ridiculing  this,  to  turn  the  attention  of  this  misled  and 
confused  nation  from  the  deep  truth  of  the  first  one :  "  that  nothing 
but  mismanagement  of  public  affairs  ean  prevent  the  flourishing 
of  the  industrious  classes.'' 

It  is  now  for  you.  Sir,  to  shew  the  connexion  between  the  misma- 
nagement of  the  affairs  and  the  state  of  the  nation;  to  unmask 
those  hired  or  interested  instructors,  who,  of  what  party  or  what  na- 
tion they  be,  are  equally  bound  together  in  defending  Ministers  and 
Government  against  the  claims  of  their  country,  and  to  undeceive 
the  misled  people,  that  they  may  know  what  claim  they  can  make 
on  their  public  officers,  lest  by  asking  what  they  have  no  right  to 
ask  from  them,  they  might  lose  their  right  and  compromise  their 
cause.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  A  Northman. 

The  **  Duty  of  Ministers"  we  know  not,  as  they  are  not 

functionaries  known  to  the  Constitution.     We  do  know  the 

duty  of  Citizeiid,  which  is  to  prevent  the  usurpation  of  those 

cabals  called  Cabinets,  and  to  punish  crime,  especially  when 

committed  by  usurpers.    Mr.  Attwood's  proposd,  though 
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blind,  is  encouraging.     We  extract  some  passages  from  his 
letter,  referred  to  by  our  correspondent. 

^*  I  only  iusist  upon  the  facts,  that  in  such  a  couotiy  as  this»  the 
industrious  classes  ought  to  flourish  ;  that  nothing  can  prevent 
their ^urishing  hut  the  mismanagement  of  public  affairs  ;  that 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  have  the  supreme  government  of  public 
affairs  almost  entirely  in  their  own  hands ;  and  that  no  ministns 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  govern  England  who  are  not  both  able  and 
willing  to  restore  general  and  permanent  prosperity  and  content' 
ment  to  all, 

^*  You  appear  to  assume  that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  there  can 
be  any  real  connexion  between  the  provision  tariff  of  1842,  and  the 
repeal  agitation  in  Ireland,  and  the  Rebecca  agitation  in  Wales  in 
1843.  Reflect  for  a  moment,  and  you  will  perceive  that  the  two 
later  movements  are  created  entirely  by  the  former.  The  tariff  of 
1842  removed  in  a  great  degree  the  buttresses  which  propped  the 
agricultural  interest,  broke  down  agricultural  prices,  and  rendered  it 
impossible,  under  our  present  system,  that  those  prices  should  ever 
again  assume  a  permanently  remunerating  level.  If  no  fall  of  agri- 
cultural prices  had  taken  place  during  the  last  fifteen  months,  the 
movements  ostensibly  against  turnpike  gates  in  Wales,  and  ostensibly 
against  the  legislative  union  in  Ireland,  would  never  have  been  heard 
off  The  distresses  of  Ireland,  of  Wales,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Eng- 
land, were  almost  insupportable  a  year  ago.  By  the  tariff  of  1 842 
they  are  rendered  absolutely  so.  "  This  last  drop,"  in  the  cup  of 
agricultural  distress,  *'  has  made  the  waters  of  bitterness  overflow.*' 

"Undoubtedly  the  proceedings  in  Ireland  and  in  Wales  are  mere 
symptoms  of  a  great  organic  disease.  They  are  the  mere  mmter- 
ings  of  the  thunder  of  the  public  wrath,  directed  against  legislative 
unions  and  turnpike  gates  to-day,  but  which,  under  our  present  sys- 
tem, may  probably  be  exhibited  in  one  deadly  and  universal  vrar 
against  rents.  Custom-houses,  and  Excise-offices,  to-morrow, 

**  Louis  XVI.  was  dancing  in  a  ball  at  Versailles  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  towers  of  the  Bastille  were  trembling  over  his  throne. 
Charles  X.  was  hunting  in  the  woods  of  Fontainebleau  when  Mar- 
shal Marmont  galloped  up  to  him  with  the  terrible  words,  **  Sire, 
it  is  not  a  riot,  but  a  revolution."  Our  own  'King  James  II.  was 
dining  in  his  camp  at  Hounslow,  when  th^  shouts  of  his  soldiers  fix 
the  release  of  the  bishops  shook  the  crown  frdm  off  his  head.  These 
great  changes  in  the  history  of  nations  never  occur  without  thojpti^lic 
mind  being  previously  prepared  fbr  them  by  hoarded  ix^wries  amd 
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opprestions;  nor  without  their  being  attended  by  premonitory 
symptoms^  tohich  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  etatesmen 
should  regard.  These  premonitory  symptoms  tire  now  visible  in 
every  quarter  of  the  British  empire.  Wo  unto  the  statesman  who 
may  disregard  them.*' 

How  can  Mr.  Attwood  stop  where  be  is,  and  not  proceed 
to  connect  the  tariff  with  foreign  policy,  and  foreign  poUcy 
with  home  crimes^  and  then,  perhaps,  he  will  begin  to  cam* 
prehend  the  meaning  oi  responsiMlity  of  ministers* 


The  Mouths  of  the  Danube. 

Complaints  are  continually  made  from  the  provinces  of  the  stop- 
page of  the  navigation  of  the  Sulineh  mouth  of  the  Danube 
Under  the  pretence  of  quarantine,  vessels  that  never  intend  to  touch 
the  Russian  territory,  are  exposed  to  police  measures,  as  vexatious 
as  oppressive.  In  spite  of  existing  treaties^  and  the  complaints  of 
Austria  and  England,  a  systematic  prevarication  is  exercised  by  the 
Pilots,  and  the  Merchant  Vessels  are  forced  to  employ  them.  Th^ 
only  navigable  branch  is  permitted  on  the  side  of  Russia  to  be 
gradually  filled  up  with  sand.  Sailors  of  experience  say  that  since 
the  mouth  of  Sulineh  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Russians^  it  has 
decreased  in  depth  more  than  a  third.  The  sand  grows  so  rapidly 
that  it  will  soon  no  longer  be  navigable  for  large  vessels.  On  the 
other  side,  Russia,  at  variance  with  the  Third  Article  of  Treaty  of 
Adrianople,  gives  to  her  settlements  and  fortresses,  and  the  islands 
of  Georgwisk  and  Lobi,  more  and  more  extension :  the  original 
eatablishmenis  for  sanitory  purposes  have  now  become  batteries  pro.» 
vided  with  artillery.  It  lies  in  the  interests  of  Russia  not  to  favour 
an  extensive  commerce  from  Germany  to  the  East ;  for  this  purpose 
she  spoils,  during  peace,  this  grand  water  communication  by  en- 
cumbering measures  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  a£beted  negligence  on 
the  otherf  while  a,t  the  same  time  she  makes  preparation  for  war  so 
as  to  \>e  able  by  her  guns  to  close  it  hermetically. 

When  the  consequences  appear  then  you  will  call  out  and  say^ 
Shame  on  our  Government ;  but  it  will  be  then  too  late,  and  she 
who  now  uses  your  simplicity,  and  laughs  at  your  confidence,  will 
then  be  able  to  lej^  you  know — both  what  she  has  been  doing  with, 
and  whait  ^l^e  thinks  of , you. 

While  slie  is  dealing  in  this  manner  with  the  mouths  of 
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the  Danube^  she  is  deafing  in  another  manner  witft  the 
mouth  of  tile  Eoxine,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  from 
Constantinople : — 

'*  Russia  in  any  case  goes  on  steadily  to  prepare  the  means  of 
executing  her  warlike  threats,  and  on  the  24th  another  fine  new  war 
steamer,  named  the  Grommonosctz  (Foudroyan),  arrived  here  from 
London  ,proceedingthe  next  day  for  Sehastopol. 

*^  The  next  steam-ship  expected  from  England  for  the  Russian 
Government  is  to  he  a  splendid  frigate  of  the  most  powerftil  descrip- 
tion. By  the  way,  how  is  it  that  the  Dardanelles  and  BosphoruSy 
shut  so  closely  against  the  passage  of  vessels  of  war  of  other  powers, 
are  constantly  wide  open  to  the  ships  of  Russia  ? 

'<Foar  steamers  of  war  have  within  these  few  months  passed 
into  the  Black  Sea  in  open  day.  Two  of  them  are,  as  formerly 
stated,  nominally  appropriated  for  the  time  being  to  carry  the  mails 
and  merchandise  between  this  and  Odessa,  but  go  on  hoard  and  you 
will  find  them  complete  men  of  war,  the  officers  and  men  in  uniform, 
the  guns  in  their  places,  the  sentinels  stationed.  The  third  is,  they 
say,  to  be  also  employed  for  the  moment  on  some  commercial  line, 
just  as  an  excuse,  but  she  will  be  no  less  a  ship  of  war;  whilst  the 
Foudroyant  is  to  enter  the  fleet  at  once,  as  all  the  others  are  to  do 
shortly,  a  fact  which  demands  the  attention  of  our  home  authorities.'* 


Literary  Pursuits  in  India. 

Calcutta^  5th  Aug. 
I  should  be  willing  to  send  you  literary  news  from  here  but  there 
is  scarcely  anything  to  mention.     Nobody  has  time  to  follow  any 
literary  pursuit  for  fancy's  sake.     Government  has  lost  all  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  Oriental  studies.     Under  great  Gover- 
nors-General as  Warren  Hastings,  Lord  Wellesley,  and  Lord  Hast- 
ings, there  was  some  appreciation  of  literary  inquiries ;  it  was  con- 
sidered seeming  for  a  Government  to  know  or  to  become  familiar 
with  the  country.     The  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages  and  litera- 
ture was  regarded  as  rendering  public  officers  fitter  for  the  fulfilment 
of  their  duties,  and  thus  it  was  an  object  of  ambition  for  individuals  to 
distinguish  themselves  therein  ;  also  several  of  the  officers  had  less 
to  dOf  and  were  better  paid,  particularly  after  the  foundation  of  the 
College  at  Fort  William  j  higher  demands  were  made,  for  the  inen 
entering  the  career,  and  the  public  examinations  in  the  presence  of 
the  Governor-General,  were  great  inducements  to  study.     The  pro* 
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fessors  of  the  College  bad  time  and  means  to  make  themseWes  a 
name  by  works  in  every  brancb  ;  and  the  subscription  of  the  Gover- 
nor never  failed,  at  leasts  to  cover  the  expenses  of  printing.     All 
this  has  ceased ;  no  man  recommends  himself  to  the  Governor  by 
Oriental  information.     A  young  man,  when  he  arrives,  is  sent  fo' 
six  or  twelve  months  into  the  provinces  to  learn  to  speak  and  under- 
stand a  provincial  dialect ;  then  declared  a  fit  person,  and  made  an 
assistant  in  a  district,  where  his  time  is  taken  up  with  governing 
(writing  papers).     Besides  a  few  missionaries  in  Bombay,  it  is  only 
the  officers  that  care  for  studies,  partly  because  they  have  more 
leisure  in  garrisons,  partly  because  for  them  it  is  still  of  some  use  to 
make  themselves  a  name ;  as  giving  them  some  hope  to  be  employed 
in  the  diplomatic  service,  or  in  the  extraordinary  civil  service,  first 
in  Assam   and  Scinde,   or  in   difficult  districts,  as  Bundelkund. 
The  neglect  of  Oriental  literature  haa  extended  to  the  natives, 
who  do  not  take  interest  in  what  their  European  masters  place  no 
value.     The  more  learned  amongst  them  are  generally  destitute  of 
pecuniary  means ;  the  richer  either  imitate  the  Europeans,  or  remain 
desponding  on  their  owb  estates,  where  they  grow  stupid  by  indo- 
lence,  and  spend  their  time  in  childish  amusements.     There  is 
exactly  so  much  seal  left  as  to  keep  the  learned  societies  in  Bombay 
and  Madras  on  foot,  but  the  life  is  gone.    James  Prinsep,  who 
knew  how  to  communicate  to  others  something  of  his  indefatigable 
zeal,  is  now  gone ;  none  are  left  in  whom  die  spirit  of  former  times 
still  exists,  except    perhaps,  Hodgson,  who  lives  secluded  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  Nepaul.     All  that  is  required  is,  a  Gover- 
nor-General  with  some  capacity,   and  India   would  be  awakened 
from  this  lethargy ;  as  the  mischief  is,  that  a  series  of  Governors- 
General  have  succeeded  each  other,  of  whom  none  cared  for  the 
sciences.  Lord  Amherst  did  not  favour  them,  Lord  Bentinck  rather 
the  contrary,  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  under  his  provincial  government,  put  a 
stop  to  all  the  assistance  still  afforded.  Lord  Auckland  had  some  tact 
for  natural  sciences,  and  did  in  consequence  something  for  Botany  and 
Geology:    all  laudable   enough,   but  nothing  for   other  sciences. 
Finally,  Lord  EUenborough  has  no  care  for  anything  but  battles  and 
policy.     J.  Prinsep  struggled  during  ten  years  against  this  indiffer- 
ence of  the  Government,  and  preserved  scientific  life  in  India  at 
the  cost  of  his  private  fortune  to  the  en4  of  his  life ;   but  since 
bis  melancholy  death   there  is  no    man  possessed  of  moral  and 
political  influence  enough  to  electrify  the  bureaucratic  machine.-^ 
AlL'Zeitung, 
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[The  public  attention  has  been  again  directed  towards 
Italy,  not  only  by  the  threatened  movements,  but  by  tlie 
threatened  intervention  in  that  country.  As  this  impo^ 
tant  portion  of  the  European  community  has  hitherto  been 
neglected  in  this  Periodical,  both  the  original  and  the 
present,  we  propose  to  enter  upon  the  subject  with  the 
care  and  earnestness  which  it  demands. 

It  was  from  Italy  that  arose  the  menacing  character  of 
French  power  in  Europe.  Through  Italy  the  Imperial 
domination  was  established  in  France,  and  thence  over 
Europe.  So  again  may  Italy  become  the  fountain  of 
equal,  if  not  greater  dangers.  Italy  presents  sources  of 
encouragement,  together  with  causes  of  apprehension; 
it  is  from  the  Papal  See,  that  has  proceeded  the  onl; 
thought  of  resistance  to  the  common  foe. 

In  treating  this  subject,  we  propose  to  pass  in  review 
the  previous  circumstances  of  Italian  History  from  the 
French  Revolutionary  Invasion  downwards.  In  this 
introductory  article  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  general 
aspect  of  the  position  and  relations  of  Austria  and  the 
Pope.] 

During  seven  hundred  years  the  great  feature  of  the 
history  of  Europe  has  been  the  struggles  of  the  Emperors 
and  the  Popes.  The  sword  of  Peter  against  the  sword  of 
Constantine.  The  strength  of  the  Popes  did  indeed  grow 
firom  the  very  contest,  but  it  was  a  feaiiiil  power  that  wai 
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tlius  achieved ;  and,  including  the  different  periods  orer 
which  the^  c6iitc»t'«xended,  we  meif  attrilnite  4o  th^  Pope 
at  the  one  time  as  against  the  Emperor,  and  to  the  -Em- 
peror at  another,  as  against  the  Pope,  the  protection  of 
Europe  from  uhirersal  domittatiDti*-^Imperial  orSaeerdotaL 

To  the  Popes  we  owe  early  protection  from  temporal 
despotism — to  the  Emperors  (whether  within  the  Cbureh 
of  Home,*  or  wtthotit  it,  in  the  Reformation)  protection 
from  religious  slavery*  and  fanaticisit]* 

The  idea  of  danger  from  either  of  those  Potentates,  or  of 
disunion  between  them,  hces  disappeared  from  our  present 
thoughts.     On  the  contrary,  we  consider  them  severally 
debased  and  matually  attached;*  We  judge  Austria  a  state 
involved  in  myriads  of  cobweb  laws  and  regulations,  that 
keep  her  fixed  and  immovable,  destitute  of  aim,  judg- 
ment, confidence,  'and    hope ;  paotidg,  not  with  gene- 
rous ard6ur^' but  with  slavish  feara^  moved^not  with  bold 
designs,  but  with  titnorous^  appreh^isions,  scared  by  revo- 
lution wii^in,  ove^-aw^d  by  strangers- from  without,  pow- 
erless to  help  others,  or  to '  save  hefself,  but  constantly 
intermeddling  and  injuring  wherever  she  touches.  We  have 
seen  her  in^  but  days  reft  of  her  Apostolic  dignity  and  Ger- 
manic character,  driren  from  her  ancient  possession*'  in  the^ 
North,  aftd  compensated  with  theDejanira  gift  of  fragments* 
of  Poland  and  of  Italyv  Thus  hact  the  nighty  fSUlen !  The 
successors  of  the  Roman  Ceesar-^^tbe  Empire  that  threat* 
ened  to  absorb  the  Globe,  is  shrunk  to  a  police-craft  State, 
a  bye-word  of  contempt  to^  its  fellows,  and  of  detestation 

*  Had  the  RefbrmatioB  not  taken  a  line  of  hostility  to  the  Papal 
See,  the  abuses  and  superstitions  would  have  been  swept  away  with- 
out the  evil  of  schism  and  separation,  and  without  the  dogmatic 
and  puritanical  spirit  which,  among  Protestants,  has  destroyed  the 
practical  part  of  religion.  The  Reformation  has  reacted  on  the  See 
of  Rome  beneficially  to  correct  its  church  discifJihe,  but  Stilly  in 
reproducing  there  Prote^nt  dogmatism.        ' 

VOL.  II.  I 
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to  its  dependents ;  it .  has  become  at  once  a  receiver  of 
stolen  goods,  and  a  prey,  a  dape,  a  mockery,  or  an  instru- 
ment. 

To  Germany,  Austria  is,  the  image  of  obscarantism.  To 
France  she  is  an  object  of  rivalry  in  the  Italian  Peninsula. 
To  England  she  has  appeared  anti-commercial  in  her 
political  system,  anti-national  in  her  provincial  adminis- 
tration, anti4iberal  in  her  thoughts  and  Government, 
shaking  and  uncertain  in  her  financial  adjustments,  ex- 
posed in  her  territorial  structure,  valuable  only  in  her 
military  force,  which  ^could  prove  useful  only  by  just  and 
vfrise  external  policy,  and  that  external  policy  England  con- 
sidered to  consist  solely  in  the  maintenance  of  the  reproved 
objects  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  ^ 

.  Not  less  signal  has  been  the  degradation  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff.  He  had  long  ceased  alik^  to  be  an  enemy  to 
temporal  despotism,  or  himself  a  source  of  spiritual 
alarms.  During  the  last  great  struggle  in  Europe,  a  sym- 
pathy arose  in  England  for  the  Pope,  simply  because  the 
enemy  of  England  was  aUo  the  enemy  of  the  Pope,  and 
consequently,  at  the  restc^^ajtion  of  1816,  the  reinstatement 
of  the  Pope  in  his  property  and  right,  territory  and  autho- 
rity, was  at  least  as  much  an  object  for  the  Protestant  as 
for  the  Catholic  powers — was  perhaps  even  more  so,  for 
reasons  upon  which  we  shall  subsequently  have  to  dwell. 
The  Pope  had  taken  part  against  Napoleon,  not  for  those 
motives  that  were  assigned  by  Russia  and  Austria,  but  for 
others  peculiarly  his  own.  They  took  up  arms  a^inst 
the  PRINCIPLES  of  France.  He  resisted  France's  com- 
mands, because  they  were  contrary  to  justice  and  beli- 
GioN.  Europe  understood  not  such  words,  and  attributed 
the  concurrence  of  the  Pope  with  the  other  powers,  to  com- 
munity of  political  doctrines  and  the  advocacy  of  legiti^ 
mate  rights.  These  doctrines,  put  forward  by  the  other 
states,  were  by  them  sacrificed  under  necessity,  or  yielded 
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without  any.  Austria,  losing  a  few  battles^  joined  those 
principles  and  that  po#ecagain8t  which  she  had  protested. 
Prussia  had  done  so  very  early  front  jealousy  of  Austria, 
and  Russia  twice  turned  round,  abandoned  her  principles 
and  her  allies,  sacrificed  them  after  pushing  them  against 
their  will  into  the  struggle,  by  which  they  were  exhausted, 
and,— coalescing  with  the  very  power,  against  which  she 
had  aroused  them  on  the  score  of  principle, — offered  to 
France  an  union,  for  the  subjugation  and  the  partition. of 
the  world. 

The  Pope  alone,  in  Europe^  maintained  his  ground.  Aa 
his  powerlessness,  in  the  first  instance,  had  not  induced 
him  to  suppress  his  reprobation,  so  did  not  his  humilia- 
tion extort  from  him  submission.  The  effect  of  this 
position  was,  of  course,  to  implant  in  the  breast  of  Eng- 
lishmen the  conviction  that  the  Pope  was  the  chief,  the 
only  uncompromising  assertor  of  the  doctrine  of  legiti- 
macy; and  while,  therefore,  there  was  no  sense  of  alarm 
for  his  projects  or  designs,  no  more  than  there  was  for 
those  of  Austria,  as  a  conquering  and  ambitious  power, 
they  were  both,  considered  closely  united  in  the  assertion 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Alliance,*  by  which  govern- 

*  Here  must  be  carefully  distinguished  the  feelings  of  English- 
men, as  Protestants,  in  respect  to  the  Pope,  from  their  judgment  of 
his  political  position.  During  the  war  all  religious  questions 
slumbered,  and  politically  the  Pope  was  our  ally  ;  since  the  peace, 
religious  animosities  have  grown  up^,  but  we  no  longer  think  of  the 
Pope  as  a  temporal  sovereign.  The  gradual  secession  of  Protestants 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  (the  natural  result  of  that  confusion  which 
makes  men  look  for  something  different)  exasperates  the  whole  body, 
who,  attributing  the  change  to  the  active  proselytism  of  Rome,  and 
not  to  their  own  un worthiness,  look  upon  the  Pope  as  the  enemy  of 
England.  The  Pope,  as  a  temporal  sovereign,  has  as  deep  a  stake 
in  maintaining  England  tranquil,  as  England  has  in  maintaining  the 
Pope  independent.     And  there  is  no  member  of  the  present  admini- 

i2 
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meats,  constittttied  dver  fiationsy  baveniutiiaDyfaBSCMuated 
with  each  other  agaiiist  their  «abjec(8. 

It  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  <^  Holt''  Alliaiice,<rfAQ4 
one  that  has  nfeter  been  pointed  out,-^tbat  the  ponrerst  of 
which  it  was  composed  were  of  three  opposite  creeds 
the  Greeks  the  -  Protestant,  and  the  Romish.  Thisr 
and  even  more  so,  the  absence  of  all  comment  upon  it, 
would  make  la  stranger  to  our  times  suppose  tha4;  all 
religious  considerations  were  perfectly  excluded  from  the 
field  of  political  struggles  and  of  worldly  affairs.  Yet,  the 
Alliance  had  reference,  not  to  the  acts  of  governments,  bat 
to  the  thoughts  of  men.  It  had  reference,  not  to  oh^ts.of 
policy  for  governments,  but  todutiesof  citizenay^toreaspiii* 
ings  upon  those  duties  of  a  metaphysical  and  lexical  kindy 
upborne  on  speculation,  notonlaw;-—*aad  the  word''  Holy" 
assigned  )a  religious  sanction  of  the  very  highest  order,  as 
that  by  which  the  Alliance  was  itself  constituted  and  com* 
missioned.     But  it  might  be,  that  the  three  great  divisioiis 

stratioii  of  England  that  can  look  with  deeper  anxiety  or  apprehen- 
sion upon  the  progress  of  evils  in  Ireland  than  the  Pope  must  do,  if 
he  rightly  understands  his  own  interests  and  duties,  nor  is  there  reason 
to  believe  that  he  has  misunderstood  those  duties  and  interests.  He 
has  in  no  way  given  the  least  shadow  of  his  sanction  to  the  proceedings 
of  his  sphritnal  foJlowers  in  Ireland,  He  has  not  hesitated  to  express 
his  sense  of  pain  and  alarm  in  respect  to  that  country,  his  hopeless- 
ness of  any  useful  measures  from  that  administration  in  England, 
which  ostensibly  favoured  his  followers  in  Ireland.  But,  for  active 
co-operation  with  that  administration  in  Britain,  from  whom  he 
had  anything  to  expect,  and  did  expect  much,  (the  Conservative)^- 
there  were  required  two  conditions, — the  first,  that  they  should  deal 
with  Jreland  not  ineptly — the  second,  that  they  should  not  be  moved 
by  bigotry  and  fanaticism  against  himself,  nor  connect .  him  with 
Hibernian  and  Cisalpine  agitators.  The  Pope  never  refers  to 
0*Connell  by  name^  and  smiles  when  he  speaks  of  "//  Gran 
Avvocato,*^ 
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of  Gbrifitianily, '  the  factoids  of  which  were  united  in  this 
AUiance,  recognised  doctrines  and  principles  so  identical^ 
in  Chiirch  and  St^te,  that  the  union  was  not  formed  on 
the  exclusion  of  Teligiouaf  differences,  but  was  the  ezpres** 
siozl  of  the  absence  of  any. 

Nothing)  however^  can  be,  in  this  respect,  more  hostile 
than  the  doctrinei^of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Eastern 
CSiurcb«  They  stand  as  the  zenith  to  the  nadir; — the  one 
requiring  absolute  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Oovem- 
nient>^  to  the  dictates  of  religion ;  the  other  requiring 
i^solute  subsenrienoy  on  the  part  of  ministers  of  the 
altar  lo  the  authcHrity  of  the  State.  Nothing  can  be  again 
more  dntinct  tiian  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism  from 
either^ — ^taking  a  middle  position  ofnullitgr9*--declaring  the 
dittevce  of  religion  andpoliticsy^— and  forbidding  alike  to  co- 
operate with  ^  what  is^  evil,  or  to  assert  what  is  good.  The 
word  ^*  Holy/'  applied  to  'Mnterferenee>''  by  three  bonded 
BQialefaetor  states,- wa$,^«n  the  mouth  of  the  *<  Protestant," 
a  sacrilegious  mockery ;  of  the  *<  Roman  Catholic,"  a  base 
lie;  >ofutiie  *' 6feek»?«a  egcpedmtt  blasphemy. 

Itbe  Pope  did  not  take  pari  in  the  Hdy  Alliance*  But, 
by  hiS'tntimateasBoeiation  with  Austria,  who  had  so  taken 
part,  there  appeared  in  him,  as  absolutely  <  as  in  the 
temporal  sovere^ns,  the  resignation  of  all  religious  cha- 
racter iu'  the  diief  ends  of  political  conduct.  •  Austria  and 
the  i  Pope  >  were  united,  to  the  eyes  of  England,  in  the 
great  question  of  .political  dognjia.  Their  enemy  was 
liberalism  or  freedom,  wherever  found,  among  their  own 
subjects: or  among  the  subjects  of  every  mother  State; 
and  therefore  waaai  that  we  despisied  the  one  and  the 
other ;/  < we  -  considered .  them  darkened  and'  benighted, 
standing  upon  principles  that  were  false,  and  terrified 
wkh  dangers  that  were  visionary. 

Adiangehas,  however,  taken  place  in  our  judgment 
of  the  tAustrtam-'Oovemment,  aehlemge  which  has   been 
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the  work  of  the  Portfolio.  The  documents  and  State 
Papers,  that  have  seen  the  light  in  our  pages,  display 
Austria  as  occupied  with  other  matters  than  those  which 
were  supposed,  by  European  observers,  exclusively  to  en- 
gage her  thoughts.  Austria  alone^  of  all  the  states  of 
Europe,  was  there  seen  to  have  a  thought  or  care,  for 
the  real  interests  that  were  played  for,  behind  the  mask 
of  principles.  The  despatches  of  Russia,  the  reports  of 
her  agents,  and  the  reasonings  of  her  representatives, 
shewed,  not  only  that  Austria  did  think  of  other  things, 
but  that  she  thought  of  things  that  no  other  state  in 
Europe  knew  any  thing  of— shewed  that  Austria,  not 
only  was  occupied  in  counteracting  the  progress  of  the 
enemy  of  Europe,  but  was  so  alone.  But  at  the  very  time 
that  these  facts  became  known,  and  this  false  judgment 
of  Austria  exploded — at  the  very  time  that  the  other  na- 
tions— ^not  their  Governments,  indeed,  (for  the  men  who 
come  to  be  governors  have  been  too  deeply  immersed  in 
the  mire  of  corruption,  or  too  completely  surrounded 
with  the  atmosphere  of  deception,) — ^had  been  aroused  by 
these  exposures,  to  care  a  little  for  the  things  they,  had 
neglected, — then,  strange  to  say,  was  Austria  gradually 
brought  down  to  be  the  most  subservient  instrument  of 
that  Government  which  long  and.  single-handed  she 
had  opposed.  To  such  apoint,  indeed,  that  recently,  we 
have  seen  her  become  the  fugleman  in  the  degradation 
of  England,  and  the  .same  English  Minister  who  rejected 
the  counsel  and  spurned  the  example  of  Austria,  while  she 
was  independent,  accepted  her  lead  or  used,  before  an 
English  Senate,  the  pretext  of  her  example  to  excuse  the 
guilt,  the  meanness,  and  the  cowardice  of  his. own  be- 
trayal.* ,  , 

A  change  has  within  the  same  limited  period  taken 

*  See  Lord  Aberdeen's  speech  on  Serbia^  30tb  May^  i843« 
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place  in  the  disposition  of  the  Pope  during  the  last  8trug  - 
gle  of  Poland.    Three  distinct  considerations  were  pre- 
sented to  Europe^^lst.  Treaty  rights ;  2nd.  Natural  inde- 
pendence;  3dly.  Religions  freedom.    The  first  touched 
the  Governments  who  signed  the  treaty  of  Vienna.     The 
second  the  nations  called  constitutional.    The  third,  the 
Pope*  as  representing  of  the  Church  to  which  the  Poles 
belonged.     The  Govemmenty  ostensibly  signified  repro- 
bation.*'   The  constitutional  nations  gave  utterance   to 
indignant   denunciation— the     Pope,    on    the    contrary^ 
yielded  to  Russia  his  service  and  assistance.    Here,  then, 
the  Pope  and  Austria  really  stood  in  direct  and  flagrant 
opposition.  The  Pope»  considering  the  questions  that  arose 
in  Poland  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  to  be  of  apolitical 
kind,  and  therefore  foreign  to  him,  had  positively  lent  his 
religious  sanction  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  expressed  in 
the  form  of  a  Bull  to  the  people  of  Poland,  requiring  of 
them  submission  to  constituted  authority.     But  the  con- 
sequences that  ensued — the    subsequent  proceedings  of 
Russia — directly  assailing  the  Faith  of  Rome,  by  wrest- 
ing from    it   its  Churches,  destroying   its   hierarchical 
authority,  constraining  its  priests  and    prelates  to  acts 
which  '^were  'derogatory  to  their  character  and  in  vio- 
lation of  their  oaths,— the  forced  proselytism  of  the  com- 
mon people, — the  purchased  apostacy,  the  betrayal  of  some 
of  the  highest  dignitaries— and,  simultaneously  with  these, 
the  deception  practised  at  Rome  on  the  Pope,  and  on  his 
Cabinet,— succeeded  at  length  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the 

*  Austria  encouraged  the  Poles,  and  she  was  prevented  from  co- 
operating with  them  by  England,  whose  minister  was  acting  in 
collusion  with  Russia,  and  giving  her  in  secret  with  every  other 
cabinet  the  most  effective  support,  while  in  words  he  was  expressing 
himself  violently  against  her,  and  thereby  satisfied  his  countrymen 
and  colleagues  that  he  was  counten^ing  her. 
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Pope  to  the  oooneetioa  between. reK^on  and  politics, 
and  shewed  bim  tbaty  even  in  respect  to  Chjureb  OoverD- 
mesLt^  thene/wastno  seenrityt  after  public  . rights,  tbat  is 
to  8ay>  political  righta, bad. been d^royed;:  Thus  was  re- 
awakened a-  new  spirit  in  the  court  of  Romeitaiad  with  this 
.spirit  a  V  restoration-,  of  courage  and .  of  digoity/rr^a  mighty 
restoratioUy  indeed,  compared  with  the  other  courts  of 
.Surope*         M '  »  ,   ,         r . -'i^ 

At  the  same  ^time,  tbe^iueatioiL  of  joaixed  marriages  in 
Pruseia^  bearing  also,  upon  Teligio«>political  rights,  had 
turned  th^  attention  of  the  couirt  of  Ron^  to,  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  ^he. rights  of.r.tl)e  Catholic. subjects  of 
Prussia^  land  familiarised  itf  wit^vtbe  thought  of  resisting 
ftbe  figgressions,  of  power.;.  Disciplined  .in  those  two  fields, 
.the^present  PSpe  has  ventured  ta.  take,  m^as^es  against 
the  one  and  the,. other  .Goy^rmn^nt.  «Wbei^  j^ther  means 
'  bad  failedyftbeSacPed .College  cam^iip.pfespect;  to  Prussia 
_to  a  determination  the  most*  grajtfi-r-thpt^Qjf  Joying  an  in- 
terdict* .This,  resolution  .was.sasiidd^iily  adopted,  that  the 
Prussian  Qovernm,enijxQd,but3i  feii^. bour§, Jp  avert  the 
'centequenees9«  by  makings, sttboaission*  ..Against  Russia 
the  Pope  has  Gome»^ after  KmioBStrance,m^e.j«  secret,  to 
an^openi-declarajUon  af  bis. attempts  and  b^  failures,  and 
proceeding  in^he  sjame  course  as  against. Pr,ussia,  we  have 
aext'toiea^peet-from  him  liis  interdict  on  the  Russian  do- 
minionsj-and  ultimately  a  forbidding  of  tl^e  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, and  a  releasing  of  the  <  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
of  Russia  from  their  allegiance.  Of  course  if  the  Pope 
proceeds  in  that  direction,  he  will  bethink  himself  of  the 
other  means.. whicl^  he  has.  not  yeti. thought  of— by  which 
Russia  may  be,cpuptpi:9rcted,  4ii;^mbled,  or  j^ven  broken^ 
-  In  1830- the*. Papa  and.Ap3i^i,a  ^ere.itljd^s  opposed, 
through  Russia  wand  <>ni.(^Qpg^nt  Qf.}her.^>tb£^.£rst  being 
with  Rus6ia<;  the  Qecoadr'being  egaipit  fa«i^*  yi*lji  1843^  the 
Pope  and  Austria  were  again  opposed,  having  changed 
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,|iiace9;.9ow  Aqftria  being  with  Russia,  now  the  Pope  being 
againut  ber  ;  an4.  as,  at  the  former  period,  she  used  the 
Pope.^  ^pilt^mct  Ao^a^  so  now  may  we  expect  to 
9ee  her  using  the  authority  which  she  hai  gained  over 
Austria  against  the  Pope. 

The  opposition,  which  Austria  had  offered  to  Russia  so 
^ong  in  secret,  was  counteracted,  by  raising  up  against  her 
jtrpubles  within,  fomenting  insurrection  amongst  her  Po* 
lisb»  Slayjii^n,*  and  Italian  subjects;  while  at  the  same 
time  pperat^ing  upon  her  by  the  processes  of  diplomacy,  and 
bringitig.dci^i^fttive  influence  from  acquired  command  over 
.other  iCabinets  to  act  upon  her.f 

.  Thi|9  *wiGis  it  that  the  independence  and  resistance  of  the 
AnstriaA.Cfibinet  was  counteracted  and  ultimately  sub- 
duefJt  and  this  is  the  process  which  we  shall  now  see 
.applied  to,.8.ome.  , 

Xi,  is  .ppt  of  to-day  that  the  people  of  Italy  have  been 
inpTQd»  i^gitated^  and  organised*  We  shall  haye  to  detail 
secret  plans  and  conspiracies,  as  directly  conducted  by 
h^r»  and  through  her  most  dignified  agents,  as  in  Serbia, 
in  Greece,  in  Turkey,  while  involving  larger  consequences, 
and  i|^,^ulting  i^.a  manner  more  palpable  to  Europe  the 
principles  ^he  proi^ssed,  and  betraying  the  instruments 
ahe  used-- whether  humble  citizens  or  wearing  ducal  coro- 

*  Those  professing  the  Greek  &ith  pray  throughout  the  Austrian 
dominions  for  "  the  Emperor,"  meaning  the  Czar* 

^  The  treaty  of  15th  of  July,  when  pressed  on  the  Austrian  Ca- 
binet, was  resisted^on  the  ground  that  England  bad  refused  toassent 
.to  it.-  ThO'  Austrian  Mimster  was  induced  to  promise  that  he 
would  assent  if  Enghnd  cpncqrred ;  (believing  it  impossible  that 
England  should  ix^qcur). ,  Then  the  English  Minister  turns  round 
andaccepts  th^  JS'ti^sian  project^  and  then  Austria  is  required  to  assent 
too*  <  Then  the  concurreooe  of  Austria  is  offered  to  the  British 
,;aa|ienj&s^ji  justification  and  a  sanction  for  the  very  measure  into 
which  he  had 'entrapped  her. 
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nets  and  r^al  crowns.  Simultaneously  with  these  means 
of  internal  discord  and  convulsion,  she  has  been  pre- 
paring from  without  diplomatic  intervention  and  military 
occupation  to  render  the  internal  malady  more  general 
and  more  deadly,  and  to  involve  all  Europe  in  its  conse- 
quences* 

There  are  no  means  within  the  reach  of  the  authority, 
or  the  influence  of  Russia,  that  will  not  be  called  into 
activity  against  the  Pope — there  are  no  storms  from  with- 
out, or  convulsions  from  within,  which  it  is  in  her  power 
tocall  down  or  to  raise  up,  that  she  willspare  him.  She  will 
paralyse  him  by  Revolution — she  will  smite  him  with  Inter- 
vention, or  with  the  fear  of  these,  which  is  as  bad  as  their 
reality — she  will  degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of  Foreign  Courts 
and  Peoples  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  subjects, — whether 
his  Spiritual  subjects  throughout  Europe,  or  his  Temporal 
and  Spiritual  subjects  in  the  Papal  States, — and  thus  nullify 
his  terrible  words  already  launched  against  her,and  prevent 
themore  terrible  ones  from  issuing.  And,  while  she  hasAos- 
tria  to  use  for  this  purpose,  she  rivets  the  chains  of  Austria 
by  the  very  use  to  which  she  puts  her.  The  attractions  that 
are  presented  to  a  Roman  Catholic  Cabinet  in  gaining  in- 
fluence over  the  Papal  See,  are  inconceivable  to  Protestants. 
So  many  springs  of  action,  Ecclesiastical  and  Temporal,  of 
interest  and  of  doctrine,  are  thereby  set  in  motion  in  the 
breasts  of  private  men,  lay,  and  clerical.     It  offers  such 
tempting  prospects  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Government  to 
render  subservient  to  its  ends,  and  available  for  the  prose- 
cution of  its  designs,  the  Head  itself  of  the  Western  Church, 
— that  the  idea,  once  adopted,  becomes  the  mainspring  of 
political  action,  the  more  powerful  in  its  efforts,  and  the 
less  capable  of  counteraction  from  its  secrecy. 

And,  when  states  lose  their  own  independence,  they  seek 
to  cover  their  shame  by  domination  over  others.  And  states 
have  lost  their  independence,  when  they  can  be  led  by  an 
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'  abler  head  toconceiTe  the  design  of  encroachment  upon 

'  -others.     That  which  maintains  empires,  when  there  is 

^  danger  in  the  world,  is  the  sense  of  justice  in  men.  He  who, 

}  with  higher  capacities  than  the  rest,  aims  at  ends  to  be 

^  acquired  by  unjust  means,  has  triumphed,  wherever  he 

destroys  the  sense  of  right.    The  allies  of  Philip,  by  seek- 

^  ing  to  enjoy  for  a  short  time  the  possessions  of  others^  were 

i  finally  deprived  of  their  own.     So  has  it  been  given  for  a 

I  short  time  to  Prussia  to  enjoy  a  portion  of  Poland ;  to 

f  Sweden,  her  neighbour  of  Norway ;  to  France  and  Eng- 

^  land,  to  struggle  between  themselves  for  visionary  castles 

li  in  Spain  ;  to  France  also,  a  portion  of  the  Ottoman  terri- 

I  .tories  in  Africa;  to  Austria,  a  portion  of  Poland,  and  the 

]i  hope  of  securing  the  keys  of  the  Consistory.  And  the  end 

i  will  be,  that  each  will  have  to  surrender  up  his  unjust 

p  gains,  and,  by  the  temporary  usurpation,  will  have  lost  the 

{  strength  within, — separately  of  resisting  a  foe,  whom  they 

f  have  made  terrible— or  of  mutually  combining,  where 

li  each  has  inspired  the  other  with  distrust,  detestation,  and 

g  contempt.     Tes,  you  established  a  Congress  of  Vienna, 

I  to  restore  things  to  what  they  were,  and  you  forgot  that  it 

I  was  law  and  right  that  had  to  be  restored!    You  thought 

f  of  balancing  square  roods  of  earth,  and  not  of  the  honour 

(  of  kings.  You  thought  of  talcing  folds  of  cattle,  one  against 

1^  the  other,  and  not  of  doing  justice  between  nations.  Now, 

^  we  see  the  harvest  growing  apace  over  Europe,  green 

;  and  rank..  It  ripens  apace,  and  will  be  mowed  down  and 

^  gathered  in,  in  due  season. 

\  The  grand  feature  of  interest  in  Italy,  at  the  present 

/  moment,  is  that  the  Pope  stands  forth,  the  active,  de- 

I  termined,  and  dangerous  foe  of  Russia.    What  might 

not  the  influence  of  Italy  be,  on  the  destinies  of  the 

[  human  race,  if  Austria  now  stood  as  in  former  years ;  or 

if  the  Pope  would  recall  her  to  her  ancient  convictions ! 

Had  the  independent  time  of  Austria  coincided  with  the 
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energetic  time  of  Rome  I-^Had'Ans^ft  been  Able  to  en- 
lighten tbe  Pope,  when  she  herself  was  independent  I — 
C6uld'the  Papal  gbrernment,  now  that  it  is  struggling, 
recover  Austria  from  its  sabservieney  I  ^  Bittj  alas  I  all 
that  we  can  now  expect,  is  to  see  Austria  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  counteracting  these  great  and  generou^s  efforts,— 
and  her  diplomacy  as  oppressive  to  the  Primate  of 
Italy,  as  her  military  power  has  been  to  its  people.  If  it 
would  be  a'  fearful  thing  for  Europe  that  any  Catholic 
power  should  succeed  where  Napoleon  failed^n  making 
the  Roman  Pontiff  the  instrument  of  its  Policy  ^^bow  much 
more  fearful  must  be  the  consequences  of  a'  Supremacy 
over  the  Popes,  ^tablished  by  Russia,  through  Austria ! 
This  is  die' of  two  alternatives,  resulting  from  the  present 
strug^e  beteen  the  Pope  and  the  Czar. 
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AND  IN  SERBIA.    . 


"  Inte  llioent  statesmen  declare,  that  it  is  monstrous  and  quite 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  recent  revolution  of  Greece,  made  in 
favour  of  ^a  Constitution,  should  proceed  from  the  Russian  party  ; 
nevertheless,  such  is  the  fact.  The  impulse  to  the  movement  was 
given  by  that  very  party,  and  with  the  consent,  or,  at  least  the  conniv- 
ance of  those  who  had  hithftrtp  offered  the  most  decided  opposition  to 
every  manifestation  of  constitutional  ideas  and  tendencies  every- 
where as  well  as  in  Greece,  and  who  have  baffled  all  the  efforts 
which  had  been  made  in  that  respect  by  England  «id  France. 

''  Time  only  can  show  what  were  the  real  objects  of  this  affair-— 
whether  the  attack  was  directed  against  the  King  in  order  to 
precipitate  him  from  the  throne,  or  to  compel  him  to  resign  it  himself^ 
or  whether  it  only  sought  to  accomplish  before  the  arrival  of  Colletti, 
what,  it  is  supposed,  that  influential  leader  would  have  brought 
about  with, the  assistance  of  his  party  and  the  support  of  France,  in 
order  to  get  by  this  manceuvre  all  the  advantages  which  would  have 
otherwise  lieen  reaped  by  Colletti's  party.  It  may  be,  also,  that  this 
revolution  was  made  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  in  the  interest  of  Russia  ;  and  that  it  was  done  in  order 
to  get  the  merit  of  having  brought  about  the  constitution,  and  to 
regain  by  this  means  the  ground  which  the  Russian  party  had  lost 
since  the  intrigues  of  the  Philotodosia  had  been  frustrated.  When 
we  speak  of  the  Russian  party  as  having  been  active  in  promoting 
the  revolution,  we  mean  by  this  appellation  only  that  set  which 
during  the  last  ten  pr  twelve  years  was  continually  seen  at  the  table 
of  the  Russian  embassy,  which  feed  on  the  crumbs  of  its  richly-served 
-board,  and  which  maintained  that  every  word  and  every  hint  of  the 
northern  diplomate  should  be  regarded  as  the  acm6  of  wisdom,  and 
the  only  valid  law.  A  quite  different  set,  although  called  the 
Russian  party^  are  the  Capo  dTstrians,  who  did  not  join  in  the 
revolt,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  strongly  condemn  the  affair.  This 
party  produced  the  most  efficient  and  triistworthy  public  servants 
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under  the  administration  of  the  president  and  that  of  the  king ;  they 
are  adherents  of  order  and  legality,  as  well  as  of  the  monarchical 
principle,  such  as  it  now  suits  Greece  and  will  suit  her  still  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  leaders  of  this  party  are  Glarakis,  Colocotronis, 
Theocharisy  Precagos,  Mavromichalis,  and  many  others,  in  whom  a 
strong  government  might  find  trusty  supporters.  We  therefore 
speak  only  of  the  corrupted,  venal,  and  unpatriotic  ineticm  of  the 
Russian  party,  and  without  attempting  to  explain  the  real  causes  of 
the  Greek  revolution,  which  time,  we  reiterate,  alone  can  do,  we  shall 
simply  relate  a  few  circumstances,  which,  although  insignificant  in 
themselves  may  assist  the  thinking  public  to  judge  how  far  the 
nocthem  agents  have  assisted  in  bringing  about  the  above-mentioned 
revolution,  and  how  much  the  English  agents  have  sympathised  in 
the  success  of  their  efforts. 

'^  Colonel  Kalergis,  who  is  a  native  of  Candia,  was,  during  the 
Greek  war  of  independence,  a  paid  emissary  of  Russia,  and  his  con- 
duct, during  the  same  war,  is  represented  by  his  countrymen  as  not 
having  been  over  brave.  He  was  subsequently  one  of  the  most 
intimate  habitues  of  the  hotel  of  the  Russian  embassy,  where 
he  shone  at  the  gaming-table,  in  every  mazurka,  as  well  as  in 
every  intrigue.  It  happened,  probably  (as  the  diplomates  are 
saying)  by  mere  chance,  that  this  Colonel  Kalergis  had  spent  the 
evening  of  the  14th  September,  till  10  o'clock,  at  the  theatre,  in  the 
box  of  M.  Katakazy  (the  Russian  minister),  whence  he  returned  to 
that  minister's  hotel,  which  he  only  left  in  order  to  mount  on  horse- 
back with  his  lancers,  and  to  proceed  to  the  house  of  M.  Macriani. 
Trustworthy  witnesses  maintain,  that  when  the  ministers  and  coun- 
cillors of  state  were  assembled  with  the  King,  in  the  palace,  Kalei^is 
rode  to  the  hotel  of  M.  Katakazy,  and  after  having  remained  there 
for  some  time  drove  back  to  join  the  troops,  which  were  stationed 
before  the  palace,  in  Katakazy' s  carriage.  At  all  events,  it  is  well 
kno^^m,  that  the  coachman  of  Katakazy,  who  is  a  German,  publicly 
said  when  he  was  standing  with  his  carriage  before  the  palace,  '^  My 
master  has  brought  here  in  the  carriage  this  scoundrel  Kalergis,  who 
a  few  days  since  has  been  driving  about  in  our  caleche,*'  As  the 
repeated  sending  back  of  the  foreign  envoys  from  the  royal  palace 
seems  to  have  been  an  affair  previously  arranged  between  Katakazy 
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and  Kalergisy  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  M.  Katakaey  and  Sir  B. 
Lyons  were  seen  walking  about  with  an  air  of  being  highly  pleased 
amongst  the  insurgents,  with  whom  they  appeared  to  be  on  perfectly 
good  terms.  It  is  also  no  more  strapge  for  the  same  reason,  that  the 
secretary  of  the  English  legation,  Mr.  Griffith  (to  whom  the  notorious 
correspondence  in  the  English  papers  is  ascribed)^  was  ordered  to 
fetch  from  his  lodgings  a  bottle  of  porter,  and  publicly  offered,  with 
a  demonstration  of  the  greatest  cordiality,  this  refreshment  to 
Kalergis,  who  had  cried  himself  quite^hoarse,  and  felt  exhausted  from 
the  continual  exertions  which  he  had  made  in  furthering  his  work. 

'^  Such  a  scene,  as  well  as  many  others  of  a  similar  description,  has 
certainly  afforded  good  grounds  for  the  utterance  of  the  following  ex* 
pression  by  M.  Katakazy : — '^  Quoique  ce  dr61e  de  Kalergis  ait  bien 
su  tenir  le  secret,  ce  diable  a  presque  manqu6  de  me  compromettre." 
And  then,  who  may  have  so  much  self-possession  and  be  so  much  of 
adiplomate  as  not  to  betray,  after  such  a  brilliant  victory,  the  part 
which  he  had  in  bringing  it  about  ?*' — Augsburg  Gazette^ 

*^  The  revolution  in  Greece  was  managed  under  the  immediate 

superintendance  of  the  Russian  Minister  at  Bavaria.     He  was  in   * 

possession  of  the  circumstances  four  and  twenty  hours  before  the 

Government  was  acquainted  with  them.     He  quitted  Munich  upon 

the  pretext  of  going  upon  a  hunting  expedition,  and  was  already  far 

on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg  before  his  departure  was  discovered.'' 

— Algemeine  Zeitung, 

'*  Munich,  22nd  October. 

"  While  here,  at  least,  the  great  public  generally  supposed  that 
M.  Severin  was  only  gone  into  the  country  for  an  excursion,  the 
papers  of  Northern  Germany  announced  suddenly  his  departure  for 
St.  Petersburg. 

'^  It  must  be  confessed  the  secret  of  his  departure  was  well  kept  in 
the  Russian  mission. 

*'  It  is  now  generally  known  that  M.  Severin  had  received  infor- 
mation of  the  revolution  of  the  1 5  th  September,  per  estafette  from 
Ancona,  24  hours  before  the  Government  was  in  possession  of  the 
fact,  and  that  he  then  immediately  started  for  St.  Petersburg,  after 
having  sent  despatches  to  Athens.  As  a  reason  for  this  step, 
reference  is  made  to  the  circumstance  of  a  regular  communication 
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between  Severin  and  Katakazyy  and  the  latter  was  understood  to 
be  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  Envoy  here. 

**  An  arrangement  hitherto  overlooked,  but  now  deservmg  the 
greatest  attention,  is  that 'the  exchange  of  couriers  between  Katakazy 
and  Severin  has  been  more  frdqueiit  in*  the  last  three  months  than 
for  years." — [Private  letter,'] 

(This  authority  of  a  representative  atone  Court,  oter  a 
representatiye  at  another,  is  necessarily  contingent  upon  the 
carrying  on  of  ilie  business  of  Russian  Diplomacy.  At  oiie 
period  it  was  known  that  the  Russian  Mitiiste't'  at  Washing- 
ton was  subordinate  toi  and  received  his  instnictibiis  from 
the  Russian  Ambassador  in  London.  It  was  at  Munich,' 
that  could  best  be  judged  the  state  and  dispositions  of  those 
Cabinets  in  Europe,  who  were  to  be  acted  upon  by  such 
events  as  could  be  brought  about  in  Greece.) 

(In  the  course  of  this  month  the  German  press  by  all  sorts 
of  contradictory  rumours,  had  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
revolution  in  Greece  to  a  perfect  jumble.  As  the  discus- 
sion goes  on,  it  is  no  longer  news  that  Russia  had  to  do 
with  the  insurrection  in  Greece,  and,  therefore,  the  reverse, 
becomes  interesting.  Besides,  it  is  so  well  known  that 
Russia  s  principles  are  momrchical,  that  it  is  impossible  she. 
could  have  had  any  hand  in  a  revolution  !) 

Berlin,  25th  Oct. 
*'  Northern  diplomacy,  at  the  head  of  which  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  stands,  is  said  to  have'' decided,  not  to  suffer  th^  injury  done 
to  the  monarchical  principle  iri  Athens,  but  to  break  off  every^'con- 
nection  with  the  present  rulers,  until  the  leaders  are  roQOVdd  ffom 
Greece.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  appointed  another  agent  m 
the  stead  of  Katakazi,  who  has  compromised  himself  grossly,  and"  it 
is  generally  believed,  that  he  has  sent  a  commissary  with -a  catego- 
rical protest.  Lieven  has  been  mentioned  to '  replade  '  Ektaka^i. 
Since  yesterday  it  is  rumoured  here,' that  his  Majesty,  oiir  Kirfg,  has 
sent  to  his  Envoy  at  Athens  orders  t6'qdt  iinniedfately.''  '        ' 

^  '^'' Munich,  OcCZOtk. 

**  M.  Von  Hess  is  said  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  declai^^tibn  from 
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King  OtbOf  to  his  father^  drawn  up  in  ilecided  termt  to  the  effect 
that  his  Majesty  would  quit  the  throne,  unless  the  protecting  powers 
enabled  hira  to  maintain  it  with  digaity.  King  Ocho  8  intentioB,  aa 
announced  In  this  declaration,  is  to  withdrew  into  private  life,  if  the 
powers  decline.*' 

^'  Prince  Von  Oettingen-Wallerstein,  has  been  sent  from  Munich  to 
the  courts  of  London  and  Paris,  to  press  the  wishes  of  King  OthOy 
which  are  supported  by  the  Bavarian  Government,  which  had  already 
prepared  for  receiving  him  at  Munich  J' --^Swabian  Mercury. 

Thus  the  internal  afiairs  of  a  nation  are  submitted  to  the 
a  rbitrement  of  foreign  powers.  Not  of  one  but  of  many.  Not 
to  public  debates  before  national  assemblies,  not  to  judicial 
exposition  before  tribunals,  but  are  left  to  the  disposal  of 
secret  whisperings,  in  a  variety  of  courts,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  miles  apart !  And,  free  states  endurd  such 
things !  And,  when  the  peace  of  a  nation  thus  passes  from 
its  own  hands,  those  who  interfere  presume  to  call  them- 
selves free^  and  to  suppose  themselves  guiltless ! 

*'  London^  11  th  N'ov. 

^'  Russia  has  at  length  declared  herself  on  the  Greek  question. 
The  Russian  Minister  has  received  despatches  from  his  Government, 
stating  that  the  Emperor  would  in  no  way  sanction  such  proceedings, 
and  had  '*  most  decidedly  disapproved  of,''  the  conduct  of  Ka- 
takasi.  So  you  see  she  is  going  to  play  the  same  game  as  in  Serbia. 
£ngland  and  France  are  now  placed  in  the  alternative,  if  by  good 
jack  they  should  for  once  act  together,  of  joining  Russia  to  put 
down  the  constitutional  party,  or  of  supporting  the  constitutional 
party  against  her.  Prince  de  Wallerstein  went  to  M.  Brunow  before 
going  to  Windsor." 

Reply  to  the  above. 

*^  Russia  will  do  in  this,  as  she  did  in  the  afiairs  of  Serbia— pro- 
ceed as  far  as  she  finds  it  advisable.  As  Lord  Aberdeen  corotnended 
her  moderation  in  the  affairs  of  Serbia,  so  will  he  find  reason  to 
commend  her  moderation  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  because  she  will 
stop  short  of  attempting  when  she  is  unable  to  succeed  in  effecting. 
Russia  can  do  nothing,  except  when  she  has  deceived  or  misled 
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cither  the  one  or  other  of  the  Ministers  of  France  or  England^ 
When  these  Ministers  see  their  way  in  any  question,  Russia  could 
as  soon  move  the  sun  and  moon  as  do  any  thing  in  furtherance  of 
her  own  projects," 

"  Banks  of  the  Iser,  Nov,  1 1 . 

''  Russia  has  at  last,  after  keeping  for  sometime  in  suspense  the 
Cabinets  of  £uro})e,  declared  herself  agreed  with  France  and  £ngo 
land,  in  adjudging  of  the  events  of  Athens.  She  also  is  pleased  at 
le  fait  accompli  (accomplished  by  her  agents).  But  she  takes 
reservation  in  respect  to  two  measures  which  outrage  the  King,  that 
is  the  thanks  and  the  decorations  to  the  insurgents.  She  breaks  her 
clumsy  agent  who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  pushing  things  beyond  a 
passing  domestic  quarrel,  followed  by  a  prompt  reconciliation.  M. 
Catakasi  is  disgraced,  and  his  disgrace  serves,  if,  indeed*  it  is  a 
real  one,  to  quicken  the  activity  of  her  agents,  and  to  satisfy  Eng- 
land and  France  of  her  integrity.*  In  presence  of  the  decision 
taken  in  concert  by  France  and  England,  Russia  henceforward 
places  her  hope  in  the  resources  that  will  be  furnished  to  Greece 
by  the  representative  system. 

*'  May  the  Greeks  shun  the  danger  by  rallying  themselves  round 
their  young  King,  who  appears  to  have  displayed  both  courage  and 
good  sense  !  May,  on  their  side,  England  and  France  understand 
one  another,  so  as  not  themselves  to  cast  into  the  midst  of  the  Greeks, 
those  fatal  ideas  of  English  and  French  party ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, apply  themselves  to  form  a  party,  national  and  royalist,*!*  sus- 

*  Catakasi  is  a  Greek,  one  of  their  ablest  men,  and  the  man  to 
whom  was  entrusted  the  supervision  of  that  wayward  Dutchman 
Admiral  Heyden,  and  the  responsible  trust  of  the  conduct  of  the 
naval  adjustments  that  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Navarino.  This 
is  not  a  man  to  be  disgraced.  This  is  another  Simonich,  or 
Vicovitch,  or  De  Witt. — Ed.  Portf, 

^  We  insert  the  deleterious  words  to  offer  an  antidote.  A  na- 
tional  party!  a  Royalist  party!  and  this  against  the  Russian 
party  !  England  and  France  have  to  do  justice — they  have  not  to 
interfere — they  have  to  prevent  interference ;  and  if  in  England  or 
France,  there  was  a  man  of  wisdom  and  honesty  belonging  to  their 
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tained  bj  themseiveSy  to  be  placed  agunst  the  Rossian  party, 
marked  from  that  moment  with  the  habitual  colour  of  exaggeration 
and  anti-nationality  ! 

^'  On  dit,  that  the  rage  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  at  first  been 
very  great,  but  that  he  had  yielded  to  the  moderating  influence  of  his 
Cabinet,  which  should  have  consented  to  sacrifice  M.  Catakasi  to 
this  first  rage,  but  had  subsequently  obtained  from  the  Emperor  the 
resignation y  that  had  become  a  political  necessity,  in  consequence  of 
the  wonderful  concord  of  the  two  other  protecting  courts  of  Greece 
— concord  sufficiently  deplorable  in  itself,  to  avoid  strengthening 
by  open  opposition.  What  a  lesson  is  this  for  the  two  great 
cabinets  of  the  West — what  a  lesson  for  the  two  great  nations  them- 
selves, who  are  so  little  capable  of  understanding  that  this  union 
gives  to  them  the  Government  of  the  world ;  and  who  still  less  com- 
prehend, that  the  only  condition  upon  which  that  union  is  possible, 
is  that  both  of  them  shall  take  justice  for  their  guide.  However 
that  may  be,  at  least  we  have  the  concert  of  the  powers  again  re- 
stored. Russia  knows  how  to  work  to  her  advantage  this  pretended 
concert,  not  to  make  all  necessary  sacrifices  to  obtain  it. 

^^But  at  this  moment  a  new  incident.  Another  power  declares 
itself  more  difficult  to  content.  Prussia  has  addressed  to  all  the 
cabinets  a  note  full  of  the  most  virtuous  indignation  against  the  new 
outrage  done  to  Royalty,  in  the  person  of  the  King  of  Greece, 


councils,  that  man  knowing,  would  teach,  and  the  Greeks,  from  such 
a^aur-ce,  would  receive  counsels  that  were  really  useful,  notasa de- 
vice only^  but  as  benediction ;  that  advice  must  be  to  maintain 
their  old  customs  and  habits.  That,  eschewing  Europe  and  her 
doctrines,  and  returning  to  their  own  natural  and  siniple  state,  was 
:  the  only  means  to  keep  the  mind  sensible  and  honest,  and  the  state 
i  healthy  and  united.  But  these  are  things  that  Europeans  cannot 
coniprehend,  and  though  they  see  around  them  in  their  own  coTidi- 
j  tionfi  the  value  or  valuelessness  of  their  thoughts  though  they  see 
y  far  and  near,  the  ruin  that  has  attended  ^heir  constitutional  and 
;  governing  experiments,  that  will  not  lead  them  back  to  be  simple  or 
;:  honest  men,  but  only  to  new  speculations  and  to  increase  redun- 
>  dancy  of  theorisation ;  with  which,  suffering  they  will  perforce  inflict*. 
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nephew  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  (The  Queen  of  Prussia  is  sister  of 
the  King  of  Bavaria.)  It  is  true,  this  beau  movement  has  not  ei- 
perienced  from  the  western  cahinets  a  very  Courteous  reception. 
More  surprised  than  irritated  by  this  strange  notion  of  Firussia,  of 
converting  the  Mediterranean  into  a  Prussian  lake,  and  Greece  into 
a  German  dependency.  But  it  is  not  the  less  unhappy  for  that 
power,  which,  since  its  new  reiffn,  has  affected  demeanours  of  inde- 
pendence in  face  of  Russia,  to  find  itself  thus  caught  in  recom- 
mencing her  '*  role*'  of  the  last  fifty  years  of  Supplementary  to  Rus^ 
sian  Diplomacy,  whenever  this  last  found  it  convenient  to  assume 
indifference,  or  pretended  to  be  taking  a  false  direction. 

**  It  must  however  be  admitted,  that  a  certain  number  of  persons 
and  journals  in  Germany,  who  have  taken  much  to  heart  the 
expulsion^  little  gracious  of  their  compatriots  from  Greece,  designate 
her  as  ungrateful,  seeing  their  former  philhellenism,  and  are  subject  to 
an  involuntary  irritation  which  prevents  them  from  seeing  that  their 
bad  humour  may  have  been  prompted,  and  may,  in  spite  of  their 
wishes  and  desires,  serve  the  views  of  Russia." — Private  Letter* 

From  the  Times,  November  1 5th, 
**  It  appears  that  some  of  the  German  Powers  have  thought  fit  to 
withhold,  in  rather  a  peremptory  manner,  that  approval  of  the  Greek 
revolution^  or  at  least  that  acquiescence  in  its  results,  which,  after 
all,  they  were  not  called  upon  either  to  give  or  to  refuse.  We 
refrain  from  pointing  out  the  precise  quarter  from  which  these  dis- 
cordant observations  have  proceeded,  because  it  is  needless  to  inter- 
rupt the  general  harmony  of  the  Courts  of  Europe  by  more  than  a 
passing  allusion  to  so  absurd  and  uncalled  for  a  remonstrance; 
and  we  trust  that  the  Cabinet  in  question,  of  which  we  always  wish 
to  speak  with  the  greatest  respect,  except  when  its  own  inconsisten- 
cies force  themselves  upon  our  attention^  will  tacitly  acknowledge 
our  forbearance  in  screening  its  late  ebullition  from  public  derision. 

*^  It  is  fair,  however,  to  add,  that  we  do  not  allude  to  the  King  of 
Bavaria.  At  Munich  of  course  the  late  change  in  the  form  of  the 
Government  of  Greece  has  been  viewed  as  a  family  disaster ;  and 
the  instructions  of  the  Russian  Minister  at  that  Court  appear  to  have 
been  calculated  to  identify  the  policy  which  the  Cabinet  of  Si, 
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Peterihwrgh  was  disposed  to  observe  towards  Greece  with  that 
v^hich  the  parental  solicitude  o/  Bavaria  had  prescribed  to  King 
Otho.  But  the  dissatisfaction  and  grief  which  have  been  expressed 
at  some  of  the  German  Courts  seem  to  be  occasioned  less  by  the  fact 
that  King  Otho  had  ceased  to  be  absolute,  than  by  the  very  unequi- 
▼ocal  determination  of  the  Greeks  that  the  Government  of  their 
country  should  cease  to  he  German. 

**Time,  however, — the  events  of  the  last  two  months — the  en- 
couragement of  popularity  bursting  from  the  hearts  of  an  enthusiastic 
people — the  judicious  demeanour  of  the  Queen — and  the  good  ad' 
vice  of  his  allies^  have  made  King  Otho  a  decided^  and  we  trust 
a  firm  convert  to  the  cause  of  moderate  freedom  and  constitutional 
government.     It  is  even  said,  that  in  his  communications  with  the 
German  Courts  he  has  omitted  no  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
resolution  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  advantages  of  his  new  position. 
Let  us  hope  that  he  may  already  have  discovered  that  to  no  one  person, 
are  those  advantages  sa  great  as  to  the  Sovereign  himself.     He 
enjoys  the  dignity  and  splendour  of  royalty  without  the  anxieties 
and  the  odium  of  political  power ;  and  as  long  as  he  sits  apart  from 
the  tumult  of  the  parties  warring  beneath  him,  all  of  them  are  alike 
candidates  for  his  favour. 

''Supported,  as  the  Greek  Government  is,  by  the  entire  concurrence 
of  France  and  England,  it  has  no  signs  of  hostility  from  any  other 
quarter  to  dread  more  formidable  than  the  temporary  withdrawal  of 
direct  encouragement.  The  policy  of  Russia  never  leads  her  into 
rigid  opposition  where  it  is  possible  that  she  may  recover  lo9t 
ground  by  a  ready  compliance  with  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 
In  framing  the  Constitution  of  Greece,  which  will  be  submitted  to 
the  deliberations  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  experience  of  the  two 
great  constitutional  States  of  Europe  is  the  natural  and  only  legiti- 
mate ground  of  their  influence.  The  principal  object  of  the  most 
enlightened  friends  of  the  Greek  people  at  the  present  moment  is  not 
so  much  to  claim  for  them  the  unrestricted  enjoyment  of  all  the 
political  institutions  appertaining  to  the  highest  stages  of  civilization 
and  freedom,  as  to  secure  to  them  by  certain  guarantees  the  institu- 
tions  which  are  best  suited  to  their  present  condition,  and  which  may 
9,i  no  distant  period  prepare  them  for  the  use  of  all  the  rest.*' 
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Russia,  after  bringing  about  the  revolution,  kept  her  deci- 
sion in  suspense,  and  wore  a  frowning  attitude,  until  she 
encourages  Prussia  to  attack  it.  Then  her  withdrawal  of 
opposition  becomes  a  merit  to  England  and  France,  and  an 
evidence  of  her  moderation.  In  what  position  would  they 
have  been  (trembling  shadows)  if  Russia,  conjoined  with 
Prussia,  had  attacked  the  revolution,  carrying  Austria  along 
with  them,  and  leaving  them  doubtful  as  to  the  line  they 
had  to  pursue,  or  the  measures  they  had  to  take.  How 
they  are  infinitely  relieved  by  Russia's  compliance,  and  infi- 
nitely bold,  and  pass  it,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  her  account  ? 

The  article  from  the  Times  is  significant.  It  is 
curious  from  the  muttered  threats  against  Prussia,  which 
the  Minister  puts  forth  under  the  £ditorial  "  We."  Its 
remark  on  Russia  is  singular,  is  indeed  light  dawning  on 
the  dark  recesses  of  Downing  Street !  Look  at  the  con^ 
cert  with  the  very  power  they  taunt — look  at  the  miserable 
speechifying  about  constitution !  To  appreciate  Russia's 
character,  but  to  be  unable  to  escape  from  her  controul,  or 
to  shake  her  contact,  is  the  greatest  triumph  for  her,  because 
it  is  the  contamination  of  the  man^  in  the  minister  who  has 
to  deal  with  her. 

Greece, — you  have  appreciated,  apprehended,  and  strug- 
gled against  the  craft  of  Russia,  that  was  far  more  deadly 
than  the  strength  of  Turkey !  May  your  good  genius  arm 
you  now  with  shield  and  spear  to  combat  the  good  iviU  of 
Europe !  May  you  be  blessed  in  time  with  saving  con- 
tempt for  the  men  that  inhabit  England  and  France  !  Be- 
kold  their  works !  See  what  France  has  done  in  Germany, 
in  Italy,  and  Spain,  wherever  she  has  carried  the  pestilence 
of  her  body  !  See,  as  counteracting  her,  what  England  has 
effected,  wherever  she  has  mingled  with  her  political  acts 
her  principles  of  Government !  Let  the  free  Constitution 
of  Palermo  cry  aloud ;—  let  the  treachery  of  Genoa !  Look 
even  at  the  English  Constitution  as  transplanted  across  the 
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'  Atlantic  to  the  United  States !  Consider  the  slips  of  constitu- 
tions, which  they  have  propagated  throughout  the  old  world 
and  the  new  !     Take  the  fruit,. and  by  it  rate  the  tree. 
Wherever  that  word  "  constitution"  has  come,  factious  dis- 
cord broils  upon  the  hearth,  and  tyranny  from  the  stranger, 
are  its  fruits.  Look  at  themselves,  those  two  proud  Doctor- 
Nations,  one  mass  of  men  divided  in  freedom — hating  in 
equality — weak  with  innumerable  armies,  and  with  exhaust- 
less  treasures — every  tenth  human  being  a  pauper !     Weigh 
this  picture,  and  then — thank  them  for  their  *'  Constitution !" 
But  it  is  not  those  who  proposed  a  legal  election  in  Serbia, 
that  would  confer  a  Qmstitutional  existence  on  Greece  f  Those 
men  hesitated  not  to  stigmatise  the  simplicity  of  the  Serbians, 
as  '*  semi-barbarous,'*  and  their  loyalty  as  a  **  pretence.*' 
Are  they  not  yet  sick  and  ashamed  of   meddling  ?     But 
away  with   such  mummeries,   England  and  France,  and 
their  ministers,  and  warring  politicians,  speaking  of  Govern- 
ments and  Constitutions !     These,  indeed,  they  may  speak 
of,  but  let  them  not  speak  of  framing  laws  and  building  up 
States.      Law-givers  have   existed  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  at  long  intervals,  with  dreary  distances  between  them. 
These  men  fitted  themselves,  by  long  contemplation  in  the 
Desert,  for  their  task,  and  have  acquired  the  reverence  of 
ages  by  its  results.     They  were  neither  masters  nor  servants 
of  majorities,  they  were  neither  factious  betrayers  of  their 
own  laws,  nor  dupes  or  hirelings  of  a  Foreign  despot. 

We  said,  in  a  Postscript  to  the  article  on  Greece,  in  the 
last  number,  that  this  third  attempt  was  prompted  by 
Russia  against  the  remnants  of  European  influence,  at  the 
moment  that  that  influence  is  no  longer  at  her  disposal,  and 
when  the  disagreements  between  the  other  protecting 
powers  had  come  to  a  close.  These  words  are  fully  verified 
in  the  results  presented  during  the  present  month ;  so  that 
a  new  occasion  is  presented  to  deplore  and  denounce  this 
iteration  of  a  deception  so  often  exposed,  and  so  often  re- 
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peated.  The  moment  that  France  and  England  are 
united,  instead  of  that  union  turning  against  Russia  -  its 
only  useful  end — immediately  Russia  is  of  the  party  I 

We  beg  to  refer  our  readers  back  to  the  article  on 
Greece,  in  the  last  No,  in  which  we  have  shewn,  progres- 
sively downwards,  step  by  step,  that  on  each  occasion^  all 
that  had  to  be  done,  was  to  exclude  Russia — that  no  course 
but  that  could  be  adopted  by  any  wise  cabinet,  or  by  any 
honest  man  ;  and  yet  upon  each  occasion  that  her  villany 
has  come  into  evidence,  and  her  power  has  been  broken, 
>he  has  always  been  taken  by  the  hand  by  England  or 
France.  Hitherto,  indeed,  by  one  alone,  at  a  tim.e,  and 
chiefly  England ;  but  now  by  England  and  France  united* 
This  places  at  her  disposal,  the  authority  of  the  alliance,  as 
acting  upon  the  constitutional  party  in  Greece,  while  her 
own  party  in  Greece  loses  its  anti-national  character,  by 
standing  upon  the  constitutional  side;  and  now  she  has, 
through  the  European  concert,  got  the  means  of  using  their 
aggregate  power  to  pervert  that  Party's  operations,  and  to 
frustrate  its  endeavours ;  but  the  two  Pow  ers  are  delighted. 
What  can  be  more  ominous  ? 

But  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  accepting  Russia  into 
partnership,  but  of  seeking  her!  M.  Brunow  scofis  at 
the  proposed  constitution,  and  declares  that  Russia  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  She  is  then  already  assured  in  that 
quarter.  The  subjoined  from  Munich  may  assist  the 
reader's  comprehension, 

<*  Munich,  Nov.  I  Oih. 

'*  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  end  of  the  succession  of  Prince 
0.  Wallerstein,  would  prove  important  and  attainable.  Consequently 
instead  of  a  re-establishment  of  the  affairs  of  Greece  on  the  former 
footing ;  now,  we  learn,  that  the  object  is  to  carry  through  the  national 
assembly  a  project  of  constitution,  which  leaves  such  prerogatives  to 
the  crown,  that  the  man,  whose  head  it  adorns,  will  be  reduced  to 
the  shadow  of  a  king ;  and  we  venture  to  add,  on  the  best  informa- 
tion, that  the  Prince  has  not  only  gained  his  ends  in  Paris,  but  also 
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the  best  assurances  in  London,  and  of  the  same  friendly  reception. 
The  day  of  his  return  is  already  mentioned  Lere^  We  have,  there- 
fore,  now  to  look  to  what  is  doing  in  Greece,  to  prepare  for  the 
success  of  the  Prince's  mission.  The  question  was  to  give  a  man 
who,  without  being  a  chief  of  a  party  in  the  common  sense,  should, 
however,  be  fit  to  form  a  party,  and  to  render  it  victorious.  Who 
should  form  this  party  ?  Colletti  and  Mavrokordato  were  the  only 
men  to  look  to.  Colletti  was  not  arrived  (/  )  on  the  26th  of  October, 
nor  was  he  expected  before  the  30th  or  3 1  st.  Letters  from  Athens 
of  the  same  date,  bring  news  of  Mavrokordato,  of  as  great  interest 
as  importance.  He  is  called  the  new  Solon  of  Athens,  and  has  under- 
taken to  form  a  complete  project  for  the  constitution,  and  is  so  far 
advanced,  that  he  will  be  able  to  lay  it  before  the  council  of  state, 
and  of  ministers,  in  a  few  days.  What  we  learn  about  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  a  first  chamber,  of  the  position  of  both  cham- 
bers to  the  responsible  Ministers,  and  of  the  chief  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  briefly  all  that  has  been  brought  to  our  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
jected constitution  of  M.  Mavrokordato  agrees  with  the  principles, 
that  the  Prince  O.Wallerstein  had  to  prepare  at  Paris  and  London,  as 
an  universal  medicine  for  the  states  of  Greece*  We  may  thus  hope, 
that  in  the  way  of  a  settlement,  a  political  structure  may  be  built,  in 
conformity  with  the  works  of  all  interested  parties,  which  will  prove 
no  small  merit  in  Mavrokordato.  It  is  presumed  that  Colletti  is  of  a 
similar  disposition.  If  not,  let  Ott.  Wallerstein  succeed  in  London 
too,  and  Colletti  will  scarcely  close  his  ears  to  the  counsels  of  Pisca- 
tory and  Lyons." 

Poor  Colletti !  A  new  net  of  diplomatic  villany  is  thus 
prepared,  to  be  cast;  round  him  at  the  moment,  when,  after 
six  years  of  punishment,  he  plants  his  foot  again  on  the  land, 
that  might  have  been  saved  by  giving  him  birth ! 

But  while  we  speak  of  saving  Greece  from  European 
pollution,  may  it  not  be,  that  the  disease  has  there  already 
got  so  far  ahead,  as  to  be  beyond  fear  of  infection  as  well  as 
chance  of  cure  ? 

A  manifesto  has  appeared  at  Athens  in  the  revived  news- 
paper, EXirtc^  There  are  columns  of  miserable  ranting 
sounds; — «*  monarchy,"  "democracy,"  "oligarchy,'*  and 
the  like ;— and  at  the  end  comes  this  passage :— 
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"  Nature  has  marked  the  limits  of  Greece,  and,  if  cir- 
cumstances HAVE  COVERED  THEM,  OUR  PERSEVERANCE,  OUR 
WISDOM,  OUR  PEACEABLE  PROGRESS,  WILL  ONE  DAY  UNVEIL  THEM, 
AND,  BEFORE  OUR  BANNER,  THE  EAST  WILL  BE  EMANCIPATED 
AND    CIVILISED." 

Hand  in  hand  go  party  within,  and  dishonesty  without! 
,  Well  may  Russia  repose  from  her  toils  and  smile,  as  she 
gazes  on  the  activity  of  the  nations  where  she  has  brought 
about  putrefaction.  Formerly  there  were  fools  or  knaves, 
and  a  nation  was  made  up  of  these.  Now  in  each  man  both 
are  to  be  found  ! 

Serbia. 

In  connection  with  this  transaction  in  Greece,  we  must 
again  revert  to  that  other  unhappy  country.  It  is  vain  and 
useless  our  speaking  to  the  men  of  England.  What  do  they 
care  about  such  things,  and  even  caring,  what  influence 
can  they  have  in  doing  justice  or  preventing  wrong  ?  But, 
perhaps,  these  words  may  reach  the  eye  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
or  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  of  Lord  Stanley,  or  <rf  some  con- 
scientious man  that  has  access  to  one  of  them;  and  if 
so,  we  beg  that  person  to  place  before  these  members  of  the 
Cabinet  in  whom  we  indulge  the  confidence,  that  they  de- 
sire to  do  their  duty,  the  fact  that  M.  de  Lieven  is  still  in 
Serbia^  that  Petronievitch  and  Voutitch,  the  two  patriotic 
and  able  ministers  who  have  caused  that  country  to  weather 
the  storm,  are  in  exile.  Their  exile  was  decreed  by  foreign 
states  at  the  suggestion  of  an  enemy ^  because  of  their  good 
conduct^  and  is  a  violation  of  public  rights  and  law,  in  order 
that  Serbia  may  be  injured.  The  agent  of  that  enemy  is  left 
dictator— its  patriotic  servants  are  in  exile. 

At  the  moment  of  the  departure  of  these  Ministers, 
Lord  Aberdeen  admitted  that  the  transaction  in  reference 
to  the  re-election  of  the  Prince  would  not  be  terminated 
until  they  were  restored ;  he  had,  nevertheless,  insisted  upon 
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their  departure  to  satisfy  Russia.  The  English  Minister 
for  Foreign  Aflairs  has  yielded  up  the  power  of  England  to 
the  settlement  of  a  transaction  upon  an  understanding  which 
has  not  been  fulfilled.  We  speak  not  here  of  the  justice  of 
his  judgment,  or  the  legality  of  his  decision.  We  reproach 
him  not  now  for  the  past.  We  take  our  stand  upon  his  word. 
He  assented  to  the  presence  of  M.  de  Lieven  for  a  special 
transaction.  Prince  Lieven  remains  after  the  transaction  is 
closed.  He  considered  the  restoration  of  the  Ministers 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  transaction — he  suffers 
the  matter  to  be  completed  without  the  restoration  of  the 
Ministers.  We  appeal  to  Lord  Aberdeen  as  a  man  of  pri- 
vate character,  as  one  observing  the  forms  of  religious  wor- 
ship, and  we  beseech  him,  imploringly  beseech  him,  to  re- 
spect, at  least,  his  own  good  name; — and,  if  he  will  neither 
do  justice,  nor  feel  pity  nor  remorse — let  him  not  suffer  him- 
self to  be  played  with  ! 

There  are  further  grounds  for  urging  this  matter  now. 
England  and  France  have  acted  in  concert,  in  respect  to 
Greece.  Why  can  they  not  bring  that  concert  to  act  upon 
Serbia?  Where  is  the  difficulty  ?  It  is  not  here  a  matter 
of  knowledge.  France  being  with  him,  why  not  bring  the 
co-operation  of  France  to  bear  upon  Serbia,  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  condition  which  he  set  down  as  requisite  to  the 
termination  of  the  "  legal  election  "  of  the  Prince,  which  he, 
not  Russia^  proposed  and  ha$  effected  ? 

The  following  is  from  the  Augsburg  Gazette : — 

**  The  Russian  Colonel  Danilewski,  designated  Consul  of  Bel- 
grade, who  has  been  for  the  last  month  residing  with  the  Russian 
Minister  Tttoff,  is  about  to  leave  for  bis  post.  This  nomination  ap- 
pears to  be  disagreeable  to  the  Porte,  the  more  so,  as  the  late  Consul 
WcLStckenko  will  also  remain  there.  Colonel  Danilewski  has  been 
commissioned  to  organise  the  military  administration  of  Serbia. 
It  is  also  rumoured  that  this  stay  of  the  Russian  Superior  Commis- 
sioner is  to  be  for  a  time  prolonged  in  Serbia.'' 


The    Connexion    of   the    Movements^ in  Italy   and 
THE  Gre^k  Revolution^  and  their  Russian  Origin. 


The  subjoined  statement  of  the  Paris  Correspondent  of 
the  TimeSy  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration. 
That  such  things  should  be  in  the  worid,  and  yet  be  k^t 
secret,  might  appear  incredible  and  awful — ^but  what  is 
secrecy,  to  the  exposure  of  such  things  in  vain  ? 

The  outbreak  in  Italy  has  been^  indeed,  delayed,  as  here 
stated,  by  the  difference  between  the  absolute  republicans 
*  and  the  Bonapartists — but  this  is  only  a  step  in  a  long 
course.  The  extreme  men,  have  at  this  moment,  disturbed 
Russia;  but  the  eyes,  even  of  this  section,  are  now  turned 
towards  her.  The  successive  leaders,  from  1819  down- 
wards, have  been  in  direct  communication  with  her.  In- 
deed, so  far  back  as  1814,  she  openly  assumed  the  patron- 
age of  a  party  to  establish  against  Austria,  the  Italian 
kingdom  under  Beauhamais  : — 

(From  the  "  Times,"  November  20.) 
A  fall  of    1 5  centimes  in  the  French  stock,  which  occurred  yes- 
terday, is  unaccounted  for,  by  any  intelligence  to  be  found  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day.     The  belief  generally  obtains,  however,  that 
it  was  founded  on  the  receipt  of  accounts  that  Russia  is,  in  respect 
of  Greece,  and,  if  report  speaks  truly,  Italy,  so  conducting  herself 
that  exceedingly  unpleasant  occurrences  may  be  expected  to  take 
place  very  shortly  in  those  countries.     It  is  said,  and  the  German 
papers  which  will  reach  you  herewith  corroborate,  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  will  not  only  not  recognise  the  new  order  of  things  in 
Greece  (and  which,  oddly  enough,  be  is  accused  of  having  pro- 
duced), but  that  he  will  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  insure  that 
the  Greek  monarchy  be  replaced  on  its  original  despotic  footing. 
With  respect  to  Italy,  I  have  fresh  reason  for  informing  you  that  the 
disturbances  in  the  Romagna,  and  the  movements  in  Greece,  were 
more  or  less  connected  with  each  other.     You  will  be  surprised  to 
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learn,  however,  that  although  the  principle  of  the  revolt  in  Italy, 
and  of  the  revolution  in  Greece,  has  been  the  same— Constitu- 
tional,  almost  Democratic — Russia  is  said  to  have  been  the  pro- 
moter of  both.  An  Italian  paper,  printed  in  Paris,  La  Jeune  Italie, 
chiefly  among  the  Italian  refugees,  states  that  the  late  attempt  at  in- 
surrection in  Italy  failed,  not  because  that  disaffection  was  not 
general  throughout  that  peninsula,  but  because  that  the  ultra,  or 
real  Democratic  party  refused  to  concur  in  it*  The  reason  given 
for  this  holding  back  is,  that  the  Republicans  would  not  aid  in  a 
movement  suggested  by  Russia.  Every  thing  was,  it  seems,  pre^ 
pared  for  a  general  Italian  insurrection.  The  movement  was  to 
commence  in  Naples,  where  it  was  expected  a  portion  of  the  army 
would  lead  or  immediately  enter  into  it.  Upon  the  knowledge  of 
that  revolt,  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and  the  Romagna  would  rise ;  and 
an  Italian  empire,  the  ruler  over  which  would  be  the  Duke  de 
Leuchtenberg,  son  of  the  universally  beloved,  nearly  adored  Viceroy 
of  Italy^  Eugene  Beauharnais — and  bear  this  in  mind,  son-in-law  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas.  La  Jeune  Italic ^  like  la  Jeune  France^ 
would  not  promote  the  monarchical  views  of  any  man,  and  conse- 
quently (according  to  the  authorities  before  me,)  the  revolt  in  Italy 
miscarried. 

If  this  be  all  true,  and  I  fear  it  will  prove  substantially  so,  Russia 
is  beginning  to  play  out  her  game.  She  would  not  in  Italy,  no 
more  than  elsewhere,  propose,  or  support  a  democratic  revolution ; 
but  to  establish  anew  empire  in  Europe,  the  head  of  which  would  be 
a  Russian  Prince,  would  for  a  thousand  reasons  be  most  desirable  to 
her.  If  that  great  end  could  be  attained,  so  much  the  better ;  but 
there  was  another — an  immediate,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  im- 
portant an  advantage  to  be  gained  by  any  outbreak  in  Italy — the 
causing  of  alarm  to  Austria,  and  the  withdrawal  of  her  attention 
from  the  fearful  projects  of  Russia  on  the  Danube. 


PANTHEION  OF  THE  MODERN  GOTHS ; 

A   SLAAYIAN   MYTH. 


Then  the  Kings  having  denied  Christ,  made  new  geda  and 
idols,  and  exposed  them  to  the  sight  of  nations,  and  ordered 
men  to  fall  down  and  worship,  and  to  fight  for  them. 

And  they  made  for  the  French  an  idol,  and  they  called 
it  Honour — and  it  was  the  same  idol  that  in  former  times 
was  called  the  Golden  Calf. 

And  for  the  Spaniards  they  made  an  idol  and  called  it 
Political  Preponderance,  and  it  was  the  same  idol  that 
the  Assyrians  adored  under  the  name  of  Baal^  the  Philis- 
tines under  that  of  JXagoriy  and  the  Romans  under  that  of 
Jupiter. 

And  for  the  English,  their  King  made  an  idol,  and  called 
it  SovcREiOJB^TY  OF  THE  Seas  ;  and  it  was  the  same  god 
that  was  formerly  named  Mammon. 

And  for  the  Germans  they  made  an  idol  which  they 
called  Well-being,  the  same  that  formerly  had  the  names 
#f  Moloch  and  Comus. 

And  the  people  adored  their  idols. 

And  the  King  said  to  the  French,  be  up  and  fight  for 
Honour. 

And  the  people  arose  and  combated  for  500  years. 

And  the  King  said  to  the  English,  get  up  and  fight  for 
Mammon.     And  they  arose  and  combated  for  500  years. 

And  so  the  other  nations,  each  for  his  idol. 

And  in  Europe  idolatry  flourished — and  as  the  Pagans 
had  first  adored  different  virtues  under  the  form  of  Idols, 
and  afterwards  so  adored  different  vices,  and  then  men,  and 
beasts,  and  finally  trees,  and  stones,  and  figures,  and  geo- 
metry.— So  also  did  it  happen  in  Europe. 

For  the  Italians  created  for  themselves  an  Idol,  which 
they  named  Political  Equilibrium.     Now  this   was  an 
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idol  that  the  ancient  Pagans  had  never  known;  and. the 
Italians  were  the  first  to  invent  its  worship,  and  in  combat- 
ing for  it  they  became  weak  and  stupid,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  petty  tyrants. 

Then  the  Kings  of  Europe  seeing  that  this  Idol  bad 
exhausted  the  Italian  nation,  caused  it  to  be  brought  into 
their  states  and  propagated  its  worship,  and  ordered  men 
to  combat  for  it. 

After  this  the  King  of  Prussia  traced  a  circle  and  said — 
Behold  a  new  God,  and  the  circle  was  adored,  and  the  wor* 
ship  was  henceforward  called  Aeondissement. 

Then  came  three  Kings  whose  names  are  Blasphemy, 
who  seeing  that  the  people  were  not  sufficiently  corrupted, 
raised  on  high  a  new  idol,  the  most  terrible  of  all ;  and  that 
idol  was  called  Interest.  That  Idol  was  not  known  to 
the  Pagans  of  antiquity. 

However,  all  the  people  adored  Interest  and  the  Kings 
said — if  we  propagate  the  worship  of  this  Idol,  it  will  happen 
that,  as  there  is  to-day  between  nation  and  nation,  so  will 
there  happen  then  war  between  town  and  town,  between 
man  and  man. 

And  men  will  become  savages  again,* 


These  Idols  have  all  been  broken,  and  a  greater  one  has 
now  taken  their  place.  This  Idol  is  Chance — he  is  propi- 
tiated with  waive  ofiTerings  and  burnt  oflFerings  of  lawsy 
rights^  usages^  and  traditions^ — his  high-priest  is  Diplomacy^ 
his  temple  was  Congress^ — is  Closet*  By  whispers  he  sears 
the  heart  of  man.  He  changes  all  things  past,  corrupts  all 
things  present,  and  disposes  all  things  to  come.  He  was 
known  among  the  ancient  Pagans  as  Iniquity j  but  was  con- 
sidered a  demon  and  not  a  god. 

*    *  The  Book  of  the  Polish  Pilgrims,"  by  Adam  Mickiewicz. 


THE  ''PRESSE*'  AND  BRITISH  DIPLOMACY. 


Sir, 
The  inclosed  needs  your  attention .  The  English  Government  is 
pointed  out  for  excelling  in  the  choice  of  their  diplomatic  agents, 
and  for  the  thence  resulting  influence  it  possesses  abroad  !  What 
do  we  see  in  all  cases  ?  That  the  English  nation  and  its  Government 
ignorant  of  international  laws  and  right,  are  led  to  their  choice  of  agents 
not  surely  by  their  possessing  the  qualifications  of  which  the'Govern- 
ment  itself  is  destitute.  England's  influence  is  no  Ipnger  gained  by 
her  support  of  right  and  justice,  but  by  the  disposition  of  her  Go- 
vernment and  the  fitness  of  her  agents  ta  infringe  thereon.  A  French 
paper  that  boasts  of  being  a  diplomatic  one,  (La  Presse  redacteur 
Euril  Gerardifi)  extols  England  as  an  example  to  his  own  country, 
to  shew  how  a  people  may  forward  its  interests  and  gain  influence; 
indignant,  as  [it  seems,  at  the  little  progress  his  own  country  has 
made  on  this  career,  or  the  little  advantage  it  has  gained !  und  an 
English  paper  reprints  this  disgraceful  praise ! 

A  Foreigner, 
But  A  Well-wishbr  to  England. 

The  article  of  the  Presse,  quoted  most  complacently  by  the 
London  Journals,  is  a  mixed  satire  on  England  for  villany,  on 
France  for  imbecility.  The  following  is  an  extract,  and  one  worth 
reflecting  on :  — 

**  When,  for  instance,  it  entered  into  the  'policy  of  the  English 
"  Oovemment  to  urge  the  Sultan  to  extreme  measures,  what 
**  envoy  was  sent  to  him?  Lord  Ponsonby,  one  of  the  most  pas- 
"  sionate  and  violent  men  that  ever  held  a  diplomatic  post.  In  the 
'*  same  way,  when  it  was  resolved  to  give  support  and  confidence  to 
*'  Espartero,  the  Tory  Cabinet  imposed  silence  upon  its  political 
**  sympathies,  and  maintained  at  Madrid  Mr.  Aston,  the  envoy  of 
<*  Lord  Palmerston,  whom  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Sir 
**  Robert  Peel  to  have  had  in  any  other  post,  but  who  in  Madrid 
«  was  the  faithful  and  intelligent  agent  o(  ih&i  prof oundlt/  English 
**  policy  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  not  or  would  not  change." 
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Wq  bavQ  gnreit  so  much  space  to  tlie  Exposition  of 
^  the  Connection  of  Lord  Palmerston  with,  the  Portfolio,'* 
and  to  the  matter  subjoined  to  it^  thafe  we  are  eomp^ed  to 
postpone  several  important  Articles. 


THE  CONNECTION  OF  LORD  PALMERSTON  WITH 

THE  POWTFOMO. 


This  Periodical*  was  originally  undertaken  in  order  to 
place  before  Europe  the  Evidences  of  the  Atrocity  of  one 
of  its  Cabinets,  and  the  Dangers  which  thence  threatened 
the  general  Community  of  States,  not  in  Europe  only,  but 
in  Asia»  Africa,  and  America. 

These  Evidences  consisted  of  the  secret  Despatches  of 
the  Russian  Government,  and  presented  in  their  full  Extent 
the  treacherous  Projects  which  it  was  carrying  on  against 
friendly  States  and  Governments,  connected  with  it  by 
Treaties,  and  engaged  with  it  in  the  Pursuit  of  common 
Objects.  They  exhibited  how  these  Governments  were 
deceived,  and  how  in  Ignorance  and  Confidence  they  were 
made  the  Instruments  of  deep  laid  Schemes  of  Disorgani- 
zation, Convulsion,  Dismemberment,  and  Partition, — 
schemes,  at  once  too  vast  for  their  Belief,  and  too  com- 
plicated for  their  Intelligence. 

It  was  resolved  that  these  Documents,  equally  astounding 
in  the  Character  of  their  Composition  as  in  that  of  their 
Contents,  should  not  be  cast  into  the  ordinary  Channels 
of  Publicity,  but  that  they  should  be  presented  Day  by  Day, 
that  they  might  be  weighed  and  studied,  unaccompanied 
by  inconsistent  Comments,  or  irrelevant  Matter. 

But  this  Work  derived  great  additional  Importance  from 
the  Comments,  ..which  shewed  that  this  was  a  concerted 
Effort  to  arouse  Europe  from  her  Lethargy,  to  proclaim  a 
new  Advent  of  Right  and  Law,  and  to  arrest  that  mighty 
Avalanche,  which  threatens  with  its  icy  Mass,  and  before 
crushing  the  Body  has  frozen  the  Soul  of  Nations. 

*  The  Reader,  anxious  to  tsfidcfrstand  this  Snbjecty  would  do  well 
to  peruse  an  Article  on  the  Portfolio  in  the  ''Canverwtions-LexieoHy" 
inserted  in  Number  IV.  of  the  New  Series  of  the  Portfolio. 
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And  by  whom  was  such  an  Office  undertaken  ?  Whose 
Care  was  it  that  thus  watched  and  toiled  for  Europe  ?  How 
were  such  secret  Transactions  reached  ?  Who  discovered, 
who  revealed  them  ?  When  had  they  become  known  ? 
Whose  were  the  Judgments  by  which  they  were  accom- 
panied ?  Was  it  some  Party  that  brought  forward  these 
Doctrines  for  factious  Purposes,  and  used  this  new  Channel 
of  Publicity  to  discredit  and  vex  political  Opponents  ?  Was 
it  an  abstract  Keasoner  in  his  Closet  who  poured  forth  the 
harmless  Produce  of  his  solitary  Speculations  ?  No.— It 
was  the  Act  of  the  Government  of  a  great  Nation,  which 
in  possession  of  these  damning  Evidences  of  Atrocity,  in 
one  of  its  Compeers,  revealed  them  to  the  World,  and  pro- 
nounced Judgment  upon  this  assassin-State,  previously 
its  Associate  and  Confidant. 

Here  are  Enigmas,  Mysteries,  and  Contradictions.  Since 
the  grounds  of  these  Conclusions  were  of  old  standing,  how  is 
it  that  it  was  only  in  the  close  of  the  Year  1835,  that  the 
British  Government  came  to  discover  what  Russia  was  ? 
No  new  Events  had  occurred — no  Anti-Russian  Party  had 
come  into  power — no  Change  of  Public  Opinion  had  neces- 
sitated a  Change  in  the  Course  of  the  Government.*  We 
are  now  in  the  year  1844,  nine  Years  have  elapsed,  and  we 
have  seen  no  Consequences  following  against  Russia,  but 
on  the  contrary,  intimate  Alliance  established  with  her  by 
the  Government  and  the  Minister  then  in  Power.  How 
then  is  it  possible  that  the  British  Government  could  have 
sanctioned  such  a  Publication?  Again,  if  the  Portfolio 
did  proceed  from  the  Foreign  Office,  it  was  worse  than  a 

*  The  Change  in  Pubh'c  Opinion  was  effected,  at  this  time,  by 
means  taken  under  the  Sanction  of  the  Government  itself.  Ft  pro* 
ceeded  from  the  Government — did  not  act  upon  it — and  was  cast 
aside  with  no  more  Inconvenience  than  it  had  been  created  with 
Facility. 
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Declaration  of  War ;  it  was  such  an  Act,  as  no  Foreign 
Government  could  endure ;  yet  we  have  seen  the  Russian 
Government  preservibg  its  friendly  and  intimate  Relations 
with  the  Government  by  which  it  is  denounced.  The 
Conduct  of  the  English  Government,  in  direct  Opposition 
to  the  tenour  and  aim  of  the  Portfolio,  and  the  bearing  o^ 
the  Russian  Government,  wholly  incompatible  with  what 
its  Course  must  have  been,  had  the  Portfolio  emanated  from 
the  Foreign  Office  of  London,  severally  prove  that  the  Port- 
folio could  have  had  no  Connection  with  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  therefore,  to  affix  the  Responsibility  of  it  on  the  late 
Foreign  Secretary,  must  be  an  audacious,  and  contemptible 
libel,  prompted  by  disappointed  Ambition,  or  political  Ma- 
lignity. Such  conclusions  may  be  arrived  at,  and  have  been 
uttered.  But  they  are  in  Contradiction  with  the  Fact  If 
the  Portfolio  did  emanate  from  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Ab- 
sence of  Acts  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government,  in 
Conformity  thereto,  and  the  Absence  of  Irritation  on  the 
part  of  the  Russian  Government,  will  establish — not  that 
the  Portfolio  was  not  published  under  the  Sanction  of  the 
Foreign  Office  in  London,  but — that  it  was  also  published 
under  the  Sanction  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  St.  Petersburg. 

We  shall  proceed  succinctly  to  state  the  Facts,  and  before 
so  doing,  will  premise  that  we  have  examined  a  most  active 
Correspondence  upon  the  Subject,  (several  Communications 
often  passing  in  a  Day)  between  the  higher  Functionaries 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Representatives  of  England  at 
Foreign  Courts,  and  the  late  King,  besides  several  Persons 
of  Distinction  in  this,  and  other  Countries. 

The  Documents  which  compose  the  most  essential  Por- 
tion of  those  published  in  the  Portfolio,  "  were  taken  at 
Warsaw,  on  the  Departure  of  Constantine,  and  constituted 
the  chief  national  Property  of  the  Poles,  when  the  Emigra- 
tion abandoned  its  Country.  The  Chief  of  the  Polish 
Emigrants  considered  that  the  best  use  to  which  these  ihva* 
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ludt^le  Deposits  could  be  applied,  was  to  place  ihem  in  tiie 
Hands  of  the  late  Foreign  Secretary,  who  professed  at  the 
Time  the  most  vehenj^nt  Animosity  against  Rusoa.  No 
Consequences,  such  as  wefe  to  be  expected  followed,  there 
was  no  change  in  Language,  but  his  Acts  continued  to  be 
such  as  might  have  come  ready  prepared  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  Thiee  Years  thus  elapsed,  and  unable  to  connect 
the  rery  Idea  of  an  Understanding  between  the  British  Mi- 
nister and  the  Russian  Cabinet,  they  fell  into  the  other 
AltematiyiB  of  believing  that  the  Documents  lihemselTes 
must  be  of  little  Value,  since  they  failed  in  producing  the 
Effect  which  they  anticipated  from  them,  on  the  Cooric- 
tions  and  Conduct  of  the  British  Government.*' 

About  this  Time  appeared  Mr.  Urquhart's  Pamphlet, 
**  England,  France,  Russia,  and  Turkey  f  this  was  followed 
by  a  Series  of  Articles  in  the  different  Reviews.* 

The  Effect  of  these  Publications  on  the  Poles  was  to 
make  them  believe,  that  here  was  the  Man  fitted  to  cc^ 
with  Russia,  and  who  therefore  could  turn  to  Account  these 
precious  Documents,  Consequently  they  reclaimed  them 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  where  they  had  so  long  lain  dor^ 
mant,  and  placed  them  in  his  Hands.    Struck  with  their 

^  In  order  to  recall  the  Effect  of  this  Publication,  we  quote  the 
following  from  the  Times:  —"A  Pamphlet  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  RiDGWAY,  entitled  '* England,  Francey  Russia^  and  Tur^ 
key,**  which  we  suspect  will  receive  in  many  Quarters  a  deeper,  and 
perhaps  more  uneasy  Attention,  than  is  often  bestowed  on  Publica- 
tions not  avowedly  from  an  official  Source.     The  Objects  of  this 
Work  are  to  demonstrate — \st,  The  Gulf  which  now  yawns  for  the 
Turkish  Empire ; — 2d,  The  ruinous  Consequences  which  must  fol- 
low the  Seizure  of  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles  hy  Russia ; — 
3rrf,  The  Facility  with  which  Turkey  may  even  now  be  saved*  by  an 
easy  and  prompt  Effort  of  British  Policy,  which  would  electrify  and 
reanimate  the  whole  benumbed  Frame  of  the  Turkish  Nation,   aud 
paralyze  the  System  of  Russian  Encroachment  for  whole  Centuries." 
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iTnportaooe^  he  thus  (kseribestbem  in  a  Letter  io  «  Bcitidi 
Ambassador  abroad  >^ 

^  Tie  very  Day  I  had  fixed  for  my  Departurei  happilj 
**  now  postponed,  bfoiight  me  an  Acceanon  of  Strength  of 
**  the  most  extraordinary  Kind,  worth  100^000  Men  at  least 
^  —no  other  than  the  Deqpatdies  ^  OatetisiUes,"  '<  Re- 
*«  serrees,*'  and  "TVfe-feservfieft,"  of  Russia-^^for  three  Yearft 
*'  from  and  to  Nesselrode^  Baron  Lieven,  Boutenieffj  &c. 
*^  Her  Policy  laid  bare,  her  Intelligence  establiahed^the 
«<  most  tauntiag  Contempt,  the  most  bitter  Sarcasm  on  our 
*'  and  the  French  Ministry.    You  will  at  one  Qlanoeai^re^ 
<<  ciate  the  vast  ImportancOi  the  extenMve  Bearing  of  these 
invaluable  Document,  on  which  I  havn  apent  Two  conse- 
cutive Nights  and  Days.    I  know  not  how  any  Russian 
*<  IHplomatist  could  lode  ev«i  after  this  on  their  former 
*^  Dupes.  Tell  me,  without  delay,  your  Opinion  as  to  their 
**  Use.     I  have,  at  once,   thereby  increased  Tenfold  in 
**  Strength.    I  mentioned,  in  my  two  laige  Packets  by  the 
*^  last  Post,  the  Progress  that  Opinion  and  the  Press  were 
*'  making,  as  also  the  Acquisition  of  those  invaluable  Do- 
*<  cumentSy  on  purpose  that  Prince  Mettemich  may  have 
**  the  advantage  of  such  information. 

**  He  is,  in  fact,  the  only  Statesman  in  Europe  of  that 
'*  Period,  (up  to  1829),  who  would  be  left  erect  by  the 
*'  Publication  of  these  Papers.  All  the  Others  havd  been 
^  wheedled  in  the  most  extraordinary  Manner— the  Details 
**  of  which  would  be  amusing  as  a  Novel.  As  to  the  Duke 
**  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  they  call  forth  the 
*'  Astonishment  of  the  Russians,  by  the  Facility  with  which 
^  they  were  twirled  round  their  Fingers.  One  Despatch 
^<  from  London  concludes  with  ^^  Mais  ce  de  lire  ne  pent  pas 
"  durer !" 

He  immediately  communicated  them  to  the  late  King» 
who  had  been  already  prepared  to  feel  their  full  Import- 
ance, by  an  active  Examination  into  these  Matters,  in  the 
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Course  of  that  Year,  1885,  prompted  by  Sir  John  M'Neill, 
as  well  as  by  Mr.  Urquhart,  whose  Expositions  these  Docu- 
thents  came  so  powerfully  to  substantiate.  It  now  became 
a  Matter  of  weighty  Consideration  on  the  Part  of  those  al- 
ready enlisted  in  this  Cause,  and  who,  in  addition  to  William 
IV.,  and  the  Gentlemen  above  named,  numbered  Sir  Her- 
bert Taylor,  the  King's  Private  Secretary,  both  the  Under 
Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Lord  Ponsonby,* 
his  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  several 
other  Persons  of  Character  and  Influence,  but  whom  it  is 
needless  to  particularise,  as  not  holding  the  responsible  Si- 
tuations of  those  that  we  have  named. 

The  Determination  to  which  they  came  was,  that  these 
Documents  should  be  published,  and  in  a  Periodical  apart; 
the  title  Portfolio  being  suggested  by  one  of  the  Under 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  it  was  only  after  this  that  the 
Proposition  was  addressed  to  Lord  Palmerston,  that  Pro- 
position being  made  through  Sir  Herbert  Taylor.  In  the 
course  of  the  previous  Discussions  regarding  Kussia,  Lord 
Palmerston  had  kept  himself  in  reserve,  but  with  an  Atti- 
tude of  Resistance  and  Opposition,  continuously  disappoint- 
ing Expectations,  and  confounding  and  confusing  by  the 
iinaccountableness  of  his  Words  and  Acts.  Matters  had 
now  come  to  a  Crisis,  and  it  became  a  Question  of  his 
retaining  or  resigning  his  Office. 

After  various  attempts  to  prevent  the  proposed  Publica* 
tion,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  strengthen  the  Convictions 

*  This  Nobleman,  and  Others  here  mentioned,  have  since  betrayed 
the  Cause  in  which  they  were  then  enlisted^  but  nothing  can  be 
more  strong  than  the  Convictions  expressed,  or  more  earnest  than 
the  Co-operation  yielded  at  this  time  to  Mr.  Urquhart,  as  declared 
in  their  Letters,  which  stand  To-day  to  bear  witness  to  the  Truth, 
and  against  them  its  Betrayers ;  nor  can  any  Pretext  avail,  as  de- 
rived from  any  assumed  or  real  Offence  with  Mr.  Urquhart,  since 
whatever  he  did,  they  had  their  own  Duty  to  fulfil. 
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in  favour  of  it,  he  found  it  expedient  to  yield,  and  the 
Portfolio  appeared  on  the  28th  November,  1835. 

Throughout  these  Communications  there  prevails  a  strain 
of  Suspicion,  in  regard  to  Lord  Palmerston  ;*  and  it  evi- 
dently appears,  as  One  of  their  chief  Objects,  to  place  him 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  Measures  which  should  com- 
mit him  to  a  decided  Course  against  Russia. 

Lord  Palmerston  had  now  taken  upon  himself  the  Re- 
sponsibility of  the  Publication,  but  at  the  same  time  was 
using  every  means  to  counteract  its  Effects.  He  urged 
upon  Mr.  Urquhart  not  indeed  directly,  but  by  unofficial 
common  Friends,  and  even  by  Foreigners,  first  the  suppres- 
sion  of  Comments  upon  the  Documents,  and  failing  to  obtain 
this,  the  Suppression  of  the  Documents,  leaving  only  Com- 
ments. He  then  urged  his  Departure  for  his  Post  at  Con- 
stantinople, while  the  latter  contended  that,  unless  the 
Government  adopted  his  Views  in  adopting  him,  he  ''was 
*'  the  worst  Servant  they  could  employ,  and  they  could 
**  neither  be  honestly  his  Masters,  nor  he  honestly  their 
"  Servant,"  and  used  this  significant  expression  that  '*  he 
"  carried  his  Resignation  in  his  waistcoat  Pocket;"  and  this 
explains  why  he  insisted,  as  he  states  he  did^  in  the  already 
published  Correspondence,  that  each  Document  should  be 
selected  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  that  every  Proof-sheet 
which  passed  through  his  Hands  should  be  revised  in  the 
Foreign  Office ;   and  all  this  was  at  the  time  notorious^  and 

*  Mr.  Urquhart  writes  to  an  Ambassador  abroad,  on  the  26th 
August,  1835  :— "  There  is  something  that  staggers  me.  The  Do- 
cuments I  mentioned  to  you,  and  which  lay  bare  the  Designs  of 
Russia,  and  the  Means  which  she  uses,  have  been  in  his  (Lord 
Palmerston's)  Possession /or  Three  Years,  With  these  Documents 
in  his  Possession,  I  cannot  comprehend  his  Speeches,  his  Instruc- 
tions to  St,  Petersburgh,  the  Circumslances  of  I^ord  Durham^s 
Nomination,  his  Conduct  about  the  Tariff,  or  Anything  T* 
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perfectly  well  known  to  Russia,  and  at  one  of  her  Embas- 
sies there  were  ostentatiously  displayed  the  corrected  Proofe 
of  the  Portfolio,  obtained  of  course  from  the  Printer's  affice, 
and  on  these  Proofs  might  be  distinguidied  the  Handwriting 
of  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  of  Secretaries  of  Embassy, 
and  of  the  Private  Secretary  to  the  King,  while  on  the 
MSS.  Copy  might  be  further  traced,  the  Marks,  Anno- 
tations, and  Initials  of  the  Archduke  Constantine,  and  of 
Lord  Palmerston. 

But  was  the  Russian  Groterament  offended  at  these 
things  ?  No — it  took  no  umbrage,  evinced  no  alarm,  and 
neither  sought  to  counteract  the  Cabinet  as  a  Cabinet,  the 
Minister  through  his  Colleagues,  or  the  effect  of  these  Ex- 
posures on  the  public  Mind.  We  have  in  this  the  Evidence 
of  an  Imbecility  inconceivable,  or  of  Confidence  resting 
upon  assured  Grounds.  The  Russian  Cabinet  could  not 
have  remained  inert,  but  on  the  Supposition  which  we  have 
advanced,  namely,  that  of  her  having  an  Understanding 
with  the  Minister  himself,  and  this  Supposition  has  in  no 
case  been  falsified,  but  in  every  case  has  been  justified  by 
Results. 

Lord  Palmerston  adopted  the  Portfolio  either  honestly  . 
or  in  fraud.     Had  he  adopted  it  honestly,  his   Conduct 
would  have  coincided  with  the  Judgments   it  expressed, 
and  the  Facts  that  it  revealed.     It  shewed  Russia   to  be 
labouring  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman   Em- 
pire—  Lord   Palmerston    has    concerted    the    Policy   of 
England  in  respect  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  with  Russia  !    It 
shewed  it  to  be  Russia's  chief  aim  to  separate  England  and 
France, — Lord  Palmerston  has    separated  England   from 
France ;  but  no  further  Proof  can  be  possessed  of  its  being 
adopted  in  Fraud,  than  his  Sacrifice  of  the  Man,  and  his 
Disavowal  of  the  Publication.     If  adopted  in  Fraud,  it  was 
adopted  on  an  understanding  with  Russia.  To  establish  Fraud 
in  the  adoption  of  the  Portfolio,  is  to  establish  the  Collusion 
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of  Lord  Palmenston  vnth  Ruada.    Had  the  Portfolio  been 
adopted  honestly,  it  was  the  Death-blow  to  Russia's  projects^ 
it  was  the  Harbinger  of  her  Fall,  because  it  was  the  English 
Gorerament  in  cognizant  and  determined  opposition  to 
her.     Then  mnst  every  Faculty  hare  been  aroused,  eyery 
Means  exerted  to  counteract  it,  and  to  destroy  the  Minister. 
She  must  have  sought  by  private  Intrigue,  and  by  public 
Obloquy,  through  his  Colleagues,  and  through  the  Public 
Press^  to  discredit  and  remove  him.    She  must  have  repre* 
sented  him  as  about  to  plunge  his  Country  in  War,  without 
its  assent,  or  even  knowledge,  and  merely  for  the  Gratifica- 
tion of  personal  Pique  and  Passion,  and  that  <^  morbid 
hatred  of  Russia,"  wi&  which  his  own  Organ  at  a  sub- 
sequent Period  found  it  convenient  to  charge  him.     She 
did  not  do  this,  and  if  she  did  not,  it  was  because  there  was 
no  Necessity,  and  if  there  was  no  Necessity,  it  was  because 
the  Portfolio  was  adopted  in  Fraud,  and  in  Collusion  with 
herself.     But  why  then  did  the  Portfolio  see  the  light? 
Could  it  be  an  object  for  Russia  to  publish  these  things  ? 
No — But  the  determination  for  its  Publication  having  been 
come  to  by  those  who  might  have  suspected  the  Motives  of 
Resistance,  and  who  had  the  Power  to  remove  the  Minister 
had  he  persisted   in  that  Resistance,— «he  yielded  a  false 
and  temporary  Assent,  thereby  remained  in  Office,  and  in 
Possession  of  the  Power  of  frustrating  for  the  Time,  and  at  a 
future  Period  of  entirely  sacrificing  the  Measures  and  Deci- 
sions to  which  his  Countenance  had  been  yielded.     Thus  it 
was  that  Revelations  of  such  gravity,  Denunciations  of  such 
force,  and  Decisions  of  such  sternness  faded  away  like  April 
amow,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  Measures  against  Russia 
adopted  simultaneously  with  the  Publication  of  the  Portfolio, 
were  all  changed  in  the  course  of  their  Execution  into  Mea* 
sures  most  conducive  to  her  Interests.     But  this  Change  was 
reserved  until  the  Death  of  the  King,  and  subsequently  that 
of  Sir  Herbert   Taylor,  had  left  him   again  in  full  and 
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undisputed  Possession  of  England,  when  he  finally  disem- 
barrassed himself  of  the  two  Men  who  had  forced  this 
change,  by  corrupting  the  One,  and  sacrificing  the  Other. 

It  may  be  deemed  incredible  that  Decisions  of  so  grave  a 
character,  and  Interests,  compared  with  which  all  internal 
Questions  sink  into  utter  Insignificance,  should  in  a  free  and 
constitutional  Country  be  abandoned  to  the  Arbitrement  of 
two  or  three  unknown  Individuals^  and  to  the  Chance  of 
Ignorance,  Prejudice,  and  Corruption  in  these.  It  must 
startle,  when  stated  that  the  highest  of  national  AfiFairs  were 
thus  the  Domain  of  Intrigue  and  Deception,  yet  this  is  the 
natural,  the  necessary  Consequence  of  that  Indifference  of 
the  Nation  to  its  important  Concerns,  which  is  avowed  and 
recognised  by  all. 

The  same  Minister  has  been  charged  even  in  the  House 
of  Commons  with  intentionally  frustrating  a  Commercial 
Treaty  with  France.  This  was  surely  a  Matter  that  every 
one  could  comprehend^  and  of  the  deepest  moment,  but 
the  Allegation  fell  unheeded^  and  a  mere  Allusion  to  an 
Irish  Question  efiGsiced  every  Trace  of  it.  Who  then  was 
there  to  care  in  the  remotest  degree  for  anything  affecting 
political  Relations  with  Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt,  &c.  ?  And 
it  was  precisely  this  Indi£Perence  of  the  Nation,  while  its 
power  was  centralised,  and  at  the  Disposal  of  the  Govern* 
ment,  that  gave  to  the  Holder^of  the  Seals  of  the  Foreign 
Office  such  unlimited  Power  for  Evil  or  for  Good. 

The  Portfolio  did  indeed,  to  a  great  Extent,  break 
through  this  Indifference,  and  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  public  Opinion  of  Europe,  in  respect  to  Russia ;  it 
moreover  brought  into  Evidence  the  Readiness  of  even 
Power  to  coalesce  with  England  in  the  supposed  Determi- 
nation to  arrest  Russia's  Progress.*     Every  Organ  in  Eng- 

*  ''  Then  followed  two  Events  that  were  tantamount  to  denaon- 
stration  of  this  Disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Government.     The 
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land  re-echoed  its  Sentiments,— these  were  responded  to  in 
France, — they  excited  the  highest  Enthusiasm  in  Turkey, — 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  instead  of  prohibiting  a  Work  which 
so  fiercely  denounced,  and  unsparingly  exposed  their  Ally, 
suffered  its  introduction ;  the  hi^est  political  and  literary 
Authority  in  the  one  Country  declaring  that  it  rendered  Ser- 
vice to  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  and  the  Monarch  in 
the  other  interfering  personally  to  withdraw  it  from  the 
prohibition  of  the  Vienna  Police. 

And  all  this  time  Russia  was  secure  of  England! 

The  Measures  which  excited  these  Expectations  were  not 
merely  harmless  but  positiyely  beneficial  to  Russia !  '*  There 
was  a  patriotic  Monarch'*'  in  England,  and  an  energetic 
Sultan  in  Turkey,  general  Repose  in  Europe,  and  friendly 
Dispositions  on  the 'part  of  the  French  Government ;  seve- 
ral Individuals,  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Turks,  who 
had  for  previous  Years  been  engaged  in  the  Pursuit  of 
that  Knowledge,  by  which  alone  the  Objects  of  Russia  could 
be  understood  or  counteracted,  presented  themselves 
knocking  at  the  Doors  of  diplomatic  Chambers,  and  hav- 
ing effected  an  Entrance,  had  moved  those  Governments 
separately,  espiecially  those  of  England  and  Turkey,  to  the 

one  was  the  Appointment  of  David  Urqubart,  to  the  Embassyat 
Constantinople,  (this  is  a  mistake,  Mr.  Urquhart's  appointment 
preceded  the  appearance  of  the  first  Number  of  the  Portfolio), 
the  other  of  John  McNeill  to  Teheran.  Any  more  decided 
Identification  of  the  Cabinet  with  the  Views  of  the  Portfolio 
would  have  been  not  a  Demonstration  but  a  Declaration  of  War 
against  Russia,  and  the  Portfolio  repeatedly  declared  that  all  that 
was  desirable  was  attainable  by  England,  by  diplomatic  means." — 
Conversations-Lexicon. 

*  ^*  If  the  King  were  Foreign  Minister  of  England  all  our 
DiflBculties  would  vanish  in  five  Minutes."  Exclamation  of  Sir 
John  M*Neill,  after  three  Days  spent  with  the  King  at  Brighton. 
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Acceptance  of  what  they  bad  to  oSeft^  and  to  the  Adoption 
of  what  they  had  to  propose^  and  became  themselves  the 
links  anitingthe  separate  Go?ermfiient3y  so  as  to  lead  them 
iiito  common  Concert  in  this  general  Design.  Austria 
ffdiy  eonenrred  and  namily  seconded  tbese  Eflbrts,  in 
i^ich  England  appeared  to  take  the  Lead,  and  by  that 
false  Appearance  was  this  singular  Coincidence  of  faYotn> 
ing  Circumstances,  and  this  Opportunity,  glorious  and 
golden,  changed  from  its  Beat  and  Fortune,  and  Increase 
terrific  was  given  to  the  Power  of  Russia  by  the  Danger 
with  which  she  had  been  threateaedi  and  from  which  she 
emeiged  apparently  without  an  Effort  or  without  a  Fear/' 

The  Supposition  that  England  had  separated  herself  firara 
Russie,  drew  to  the  former  the  Confidence  of  Russia's 
Victims;  and  the  Measures  that  were  acceded  to  by  the 
English  Government  on  the  Suggestion  of  the  Men  above 
referred  to,  furnished,  in  the  Necessity  of  counteracting 
them,  the  Means  of  converting  into^  Benefits  for  bersd^ 
what  otherwise  would  have  been  Benefits  for  England.* 

'*  But  the  chief  Profit  to  her  was  in  the  general  Bewil- 
derment of  Europe.  It  is  Dupetf  that  make  Rogues,  aad 
Dupes  are  those  whose  S^ht  is  not  clear.  It  is  by  Conf  aaim 
that  Cabinets  can  be  misled  in  their  Acts,  and  that  Nations 
aze  braugl^  to  disiRegaixt  th^  Interests..  By  these  Aberra- 
ti(»is  and  liiis  Discegaid,  Russiia  sudceeds  and  ooly  can 
sueoeed.  And  what  could  propl^ate  Confusioa  in  so  effi- 
cient a  Manner  as  representing  ibe  English  Govemmeiit, 
as  one  thing  in  Words,  and  another  thing  in  A«ts^;  atone 
Hour  the  vehement  Opponent,  the  Assailer  and  Denouncer 
of  Russia,  and  the  next  Moment  her  Confeder»te,  her 
Associate,  and  her  Accomplice  ?  To  him  who  has  the  Key, 
of  course  these  Contradictions  are  Confirmation  of   Evi- 

*  For  xBstauce^  the  Vixea  sent  out  by  the  English  Government^ 
instead  of  opeDiBg  Commerce  between  the  Circassians  and  Kngland, 
closed  all  Communication  between  Circassia  and  all  other  States. 
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detice  and  Additioa  to  lig^  but  lliat  Key  no  one  possessed^ 
unce  they  would  not  dare  to  sospeet  that  a  British  Minister 
was  corrupt;  still  lees  could  any  one  imagine  that  the  En^ish 
^Nation,  which  is  reputed  wise^  practical,  interested,  even 
selfish^  profoundly  versed  in  diplomatic  and  commercial 
Affiiirs,  should  be  nothing  more  than  the  blind  Insftnunsnt 
of  a  Traitor.'* 

There  are  words  of  Demosdienes  which  might  have  been 
npcke/a  of  our  Times  and  Country  :^ 

<'  There  is  this  which  distinguishes  Philip  from  the  otiier 
^  Plotters  against  Grecian  Freedom,  that  his  chief  Instru* 
^^  ments  were  formed  in  the  Bosom  of  that  State,  whose 
^^  public  Connsds  most  openly  of^nsed  his  Greatness." 

It  has  been  earnestly  urged  upon  us,  that  the  pceaent 
Publication  was  discredited  by  the  absence  of  ThrooS  of  dae 
asserted  Connexion  of  it  originally  with  the  Foreign  Office. 
We  are  told  thai  Mr.  Urquhart  had  pledged  himself  to 
pnrve  that  Connexion^  and  had  not  kept  his  Word,  and 
that  consequently,  this  Beproach  implied  generally  to  the 
Question  which  he  has  \meo  the  Means  (tf  bringing  for^ 
ward  in  this  Country,  and  to  Aese  who  ha^e  been  and  are 
associated  with  hinu 

The  Connection  of  this    Publication  with  the  Foreign 

Office  could  be  in  no  Maimer  a  Matter  of  Reproach  to 

the  Publication, — ^it  could  only  be  a  Matter  of  Reproach 

to  the  Foreign  Office.    TheSapction  of  the  Foreign  Office 

coald  give  no  Value  to  die  Documents  published,  or  to  the 

Opudbss  pnH  forward,    if  these  were  pot  honestly  for, 

ward  by  the  Foreign  Offiee  in  the  Pwrifolus  and  acted 

upofi,.  the  Merit  wottU  then  be  derivable  to  that  Office 

&om.ilB  subsequent  Acts^ — but  the  Connection  involved 

the  Charge  of  Duplicity  against  the  Goveraonent,  which 

said  one  thing  and  did  another. 

Ko  Oftnce  couM  be  laid  to  the  Chaige  of  the  Portfolio, 
whichever  way  this  Question  was  sdved — ^but  if  solved  by 
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the  Establishment  of  its  Connection  with  the  Foreign 
Office,  then  was  established  a  high  Crime  and  Misde- 
meanour in  the  Minister,  not  in  publishing  the  Portfolw 
but  in  subsequently  betraying  the  Rights  and  Duties  of 
England  therein  asserted,  together  with  Fraud  practised 
on  the  Sovereign,  who  required  its  Publication,  and  on 
the  Nation  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  But  strange  to  say, 
Suspicions  that  arose  out  of  the  Transaction,  are  not  made  to 
turn  against  the  only  Person  who  could  be  Guilty,  but 
against  those  who  could  not. 

The   Objection    is,  however,  not  only    fallacious    but 
fraudulent. — It  is  brought  forward    in  order   to    put  an 
Alternative,  which  in  either  Case,  should  be  injurious  to  Mr. 
Urquhart,  namely,  in  the  one  Case  of  not  proving  what  he 
asserted,  or  in  the  other,  of  betraying  official  Confidence. 
We  make  these  Remarks,  not  as  bearing  upon  the  Objects 
of  those  who  put  forward  these  Objections,  but  upon  the 
Character  of  those  who  receive  them.     The  Connection 
between  the  Portfolio  and  the  Foreign  Office  has  been 
proved  in  a  Manner  that  leaves  no  Opportunity  for  Doubt  or 
CaviL     The  Proof  has  been  brought  forth  by  Mr.  Urquhart 
from  the  Lips  of  the  Foreign  Office  itself.     The  Corres- 
pondence in  which  this  proof  is  to  be  found,  has   been 
pubhshed  in  the    Public  Journals  at  diflFerent  Periods, 
.but  not  having  been  collected  in  a  separate  Form^  and  this 
Question  being  merged  in  a  Mass  of  other  Details, "*"  the 
Proofs  that  we  refer  to  have  escaped  Notice,  and  are  not 
within  the  Reach  of  any  except  those  who  have  followed^ 
Step  by  Step,  these  Proceedings.     We    have^  therefore, 
collected  and  now  subjoin  the  Statements  on  both  Sides. 

The  Discussion  arose  in  the  following  Manner :  — A 
Reason  assigned  by  Lord  Palmerston,  for  the  Disgrace 

*  The  Length  of  the  Correspondence  and  its  Importance  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  Fact  that  The  Times  gave  up  to  it  on  one  Day 
severij  and  on  another  Day  Jive  Columns. 
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t)F  Mr.  Urquhart^  was  his   taking    an  active  Part  in  the 
Expedition  of  the  Vixen    to    Circassia.     Mr.  Urquhart, 
in  a  Letter,  dated  20th  September,  1637,   re-addresses 
to  Lord  Falmerston  in  writing,  the  Substance  of  what  had 
been  personally  urged  by  him.     In  respect  to  the  Vixen, 
he  asserts  that  he  had  only  acted  in  as  far  as  he   was 
authorized    and    commissioned  by    the    Ambassador,  at 
Constantinople ;    and  he   goes  farther,    and   shews    that 
tibe  Ambassador  had  only  acted  in  Conformity  with  the 
Acts  and  Declarations  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  London. 
He  alleges  various  Evidences  of  the  Recognition  of  the 
independent  Rights  of  the  Circassians  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, upon  which  rested  the  Question  of  the  Legality  or 
ExpecUency  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Vixen  itself.     He  refers 
to   the  Work  of  Sir  J.  M'Neill,*  in  the  Map  of  which 
Circassia  was  coloured  as  an  Independent  Country,  and  to 
the  Contents  of  the  Portfolio^  which  being  a  «  Publication 
connected  with  the  Foreign  Office,"  had  to  be  taken  as 
Evidence  of  the  Views  and  the  Judgment  of  the  Minister. 
He  says,   *'  The  Circassian  Declaration  of  Independence 
^' had  been  published  after  mature  Deliberation,  and  several 
*'  weeks  Correspondence  with   different  Branches  of  the 
**  Government  in  a  Periodical  connected  with  the  Foreign 
*'  Department."    In  this  incidental  Reference  the  Name  of 
the  Por^olio  is  not  even  mentioned.     Lord  Palmerston  left 
the   Statement    unnoticed,    unanswered,  for   nine    whole 
Months.     After  that  Period  he  replies  to  Mr.  Urquhart's 
Letter,  contradicting  no  Statement  which  it  contains,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Reference  to  the  Portfolio^  and  he 
uses  these  Words — *'A  Periodical  which  was  not,  as  you 
assert,  connected  with  the  Foreign  Department,  but  over 
which  the    Foreign    Department    neither    possessed    nor 
exercised  any  Control  whatever."     But  Lord  Palmerston 

*  Progress  of  Russia  in  the  East. 
VOL,    If.     •  -  M 
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does  not  deny  the  Deliberation  and  Correspondence  with 
the  different  Branches  of  the  Government,  which  had  pre- 
ceded the  Publication  of  the  Document. 

On  this  Mr.  Urquhart  refused  to  hold  further  Intercourse 
with  Lord  Palmerston ;  and  in  a  Letter  to  one  of  the 
Under  Secretaries  of  State,  thus  deals  with  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  Denegation  : — 

''  If  the  remaining  Circumstances  which  are  within  my  Know- 
"  ledge,  and  some  of  which  are  here  alluded  to,  had  not  impressed 
^'  upon  me  the  Conviction  I  am  forced  to  entertain  respecting  Lord 
'<  Palmerston's  Honour  as  a  Man  or  his  Loyalty  to  his  Sovereign 
''  and  his  Country,  this  hrazen  Assertion  respecting  the  Portfolio 
*'  must  lead  me  to  decline  to  hold  any  direct  Intercourse  with 
•*  him." 

In  the  same  Letter  this  other  Passage  occurs : 

*'  As  I  recollect  when  on  one  Occasion  the  Period  of  Publication 
'*  of  that  Periodical,  required  a  more  hasty  Determination  respect- 
**  ing  the  Insertion  of  a  Despatch,  than  could  be  obtained  by  a 
"  Reference  to  Lord  Palmerston  or  Mr,  Strangways,  who  were  both 
'^  absent  from  London,  you,  to  whom  I  stated  the  Difficulty,  urged 
**  me  to  publish  upon  my  own  Convictions.  I  replied  that  not  a 
**  single  Sheet  should  go  from  me  to  Press  without  the  Sanction 
**  and  Revision  of  some  Member  of  the  Foreign  Office,  giving  as 
•*  my  Grounds  for  so  doing  the  weighty  Responsibility  involved  in 
^<  such  a  Publication,  extending  even  to  its  minutest  Details.  The 
**  recollection  of  this  Conversation  has  induced  me  to  select  you  as 
'*  the  Channel  of  this  Communication,  because  you  attempted  to 
*'  induce  me  to  take  upon  myself  a  Responsibility  of  a  very  trifling 
•'  Nature  indeed  as  connected  with  it,  which  I  refused  to  do."* 

*  "  We  have  devoted  a  great  Extent  of  our  Paper  to-day  to  a  Cor- 
respondence between  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Urquhart,  the  late 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Constantinople.  Mr.  Urquhart  has  clearly 
the  better  of  the  Controversy,  but  we  hope  he  will  forgive  us  teUing 
him  that  his  Letter  is  by  a  great  deal  too  long ;  this  is  not  merely 
an  Inconvenience  to  us  who  copy,  but.an'Iti^ry  sho  Cb  the  Writer 
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In  a  Letter  of  Mr.  Backhouse's,  dated  Jan.  24, 1839, 
he  attempts  to  substantiate  Lord  Palmerston's  Disavowal, 
making  his  Proof  consist  in  his  having,  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  refused  to  pronounce  an  Opinion,  admit- 
ting that  he  was  the  Channel  of  Communication  with 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  even  that  he  had  corrected  the 
Proof  Sheets  with  his  own  Hand. 

But,  strange  to  say,  in  denying  the  connection  of  the  Office 
and  the  Publication,  he  sends  to  the  Times  Newspaper 
Notes,  which  at  the  Time  had  passed  between  Mr.  Urquhart 
and  himself,  (marked  Privatey)  completely  disproving  his 
own  Case  ;  which  Notes  the  Foreign  Office  might  have 
required  Mr.  Urquhart  to  have  withheld  from  Publicity, 
and  could  have  denounced  him  for  Breach  of  Official  Con- 
fidence had  he  publbhed. 


and  his  Cause ;  for  Men  not  trained  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  peruse 
protocols  of  the  Palmerston  length,  will  not  read  long  Letters.  We 
have  already  stated  what  we  believe  to  be  the  Fact,-*— that  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart was  sent  to  Constantinople  by  the  patriotic  Vigilance  of  our 
late  Monarch,  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  Empire,  however  the 
Whig  Officials  might  be  disposed  to  betray  them.  Accordingly,  he 
was  hated  by  these  Officials  from  the  day  of  his  Departure  on  the 
Mission,  and  no  Time  was  lost  in  taking  Steps  to  get  rid  of  him. 
Lord  Palmerston  early  told  him  frankly  that  there  must  not  be  two 
Ambassadors  at  the  Turkish  Capital,  an  Intimation  that  may  serve 
as  a  Key  to  all  that  followed,  and  which  almost  renders  unneces* 
sary  a  reading  of  the  Correspondence.  Mr.  Urquhart,  at  the  close 
of  his  Letter,  threatens  to  prove  Lord  Palmerston  to  have  been  in 
Communication  with  the  Persons  who  a  few  Years  ago  published 
the  Portfolio^  chiefly  composed  of  a  Series  of  Russian  Documents, 
surreptitiously  obtained.  Lord  Palmerston  must  acquit  himself  of 
this  Charge,  should  it  be  supported  by  primdjaeie  Proof,  or  resign 
the  Seals  of  the  Foreign  Of^ce.**— Standard,  26th  July,  1838. 

M  2 
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We  subjoin  those  Notes : — 

Mr.  Backhouse's  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

*'  Mr.  Urquhart  having  in  his  Publication  in  The  Times,  of  the 
25th  instant^  withheld  the  Copies  of  two  Notes  from  Mr.  Back- 
house^  enclosed  in  Mr.  Urquhart*s  Letter  of  the  2d  of  September, 
ISdS,  and  represented  in  that  Letter  to  be  of  material  Importance  to 
the  Question  at  issue  between  Mr.  Backhouse  and  Mr.  Urquhart, 
Mr.  Backhouse  thinks  it  necessary  to  supply  Mr.  Urquhart's  Omis- 
sion, by  transmitting  to  the  Editor  of  The  Times,  for  Publication, 
Copies  of  those  Notes,  as  well  as  the  copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr. 
Urquhart  written  in  answer  to  the  first  of  them. 

"  The  Communications  between  Mr.  Urquhart  and  Mr.  Back- 
house on  the  Subject  of  the  Portfolio,  which  have  given  rise  to 
this  Correspondence,  took  place  on  and  were  limited  to  two  suc- 
cessive Days,  the  31st  of  December,  1835,  and  the  1st  of  January, 
1836.  Those  which  took  place  on  the  31st  of  December,  were 
altogether  verbal,  whilst  those  which  took  place  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary were  exclusively  in  writing ;  the  Evidence,  therefore,  of  what 
passed  in  these  Communications  is  of  two  kinds — one  resting  upon 
Assertions  and  Recollections,  liable  to  inaccuracy  from  infirmity  of 
Memory  orother  causes, — the  other  precise  and  incontrovertible. 

**To  these  Documents  Mr.  Backhouse  adds  a  Copy  of  the  An- 
swer to  Mr.  Urquhart's  Letter  of  the  2d  of  September,  1838,  which 
Mr.  Backhouse  addressed  to  him  by  Post  from  Liverpool  on  the 
24th  instant,  but  which  failed  to  reach  his  Hands  before  the  Publi- 
cation of  the  previous  Correspondence  in  The  Times  oi  the  25th 
instant.  Also  the  Copy  of  a  further  Letter  written  to  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart on  seeing  that  Publication." 
Liverpool,  Jan.  28. 


Enclosures. 

"  Foreign-Officb,  Jan.  1,  1836. 

**  My  dear  Sir,— I  received  your  Packet  at  half-past  10  last 
night.  I  had  already  despatched  my  Messenger  to  Lord  Palmerston 
at  half-past  six  o'clock,  having  detained  him  upwards  of  an  Hour 
for  the  chance  of  receiving  your  Packet.     There  is  now  conse- 
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quently,  no  possibility  of  consulting  Lord  Palmerston  before  the 
Hour  at  which  you  require  a  Decision, 

"  As  for  myself,  I  really  do  not  feel  that  it  is  a  Question  upon 
which  I  can  possibly  decide,  being  without  Instructions  on  the 
Subject,  and  without  Information  as  to  the  Principle  on  which  any 
particular  Paper  ought  to  be  either  published  or  withheld  from 
Publication  ;  I  therefore  return  your  Packet,  with  this  single  Re- 
mark upon  the  second  Document— that  it  is  a  Paper  which  Mr. 
Strangways  desired  might  be  copied  for  the  Use  of  Sir  F.  Lamb,  upon 
bis  Return  to  Vienna,  and  that  it  appears  to  me  that  Sir  F.  Lamb's 
Means  of  turning  it  to  good  Account,  must  be  diminished  by  its 
previous  Publication.  If  you  think  that  you  can  yet  afford  Time 
for  a  special  Reference  to  Mr.  Strangways  on  this  Point,  and  will 
send  back  the  Enclosure  to  me  for  that  purpose,  1  will  transmit  it 
to  him  to-night ;  but  his  Answer  cannot  in  that  case  be  received 
before  Monday. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

**  J.  Backhouse." 


(Private.)  **  Grafton- Street,  Jan.  1836. 

**  My  dear  Sir, — As  you  refer  to  Mr.  Strangways'  Opinion, 
which  I  think  I  have  had  some  Opportunities  of  appreciating  on 
this  Point,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  own  Conviction,  which 
is  in  favour  of  the  Publication  of  the  Document  in  question,  it 
being  applied  so  to  a  greater  and  more  immediate  Object,  including 
the  other,  the  Effect  on  the  Opinions  of  Prince  Metternich.  If, 
however,  Mr.  Strangways  expressed  the  Wish  of  having  it  copied 
for  that  £nd^  subsequent  to  the  Publication  of  the  last  Documents, 
r  should  certainly  say  so  with  less  confidence. 

*^  It  was  with  Reference  to  the  other  Document  of  Prince  Lieven, 
that  I  expressed  principally  my  Diffidence  of  making  it  Public, 
without  his  or  your  Sanction,  and  that  only  because  our  previous 
Conversations  had  led  me  into  the  Belief  that  there  was  no  doubt  as 
to  the  second,  (the  Paris  one,)  while  the  first  (Prince  Lieven's) 
had  not  been  mentioned  at  all,  as,  indeed,  I  had  not  selected  it  until 
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the  Moment  it  was  sent  to  the  Press.  However,  although  I  de- 
sired his  Approval,  I  did  not  question  it,  as  the  former  and  far 
more  delicate  one  had  been  already  published. 

**  It  certainly  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  for  the  Publication 
to  be  delayed,  and  would  occasion  me  some  £20.  sacrifice.  This 
I  only  mention  to  allow  you  to  perceive  the  Inconvenience  arising  to 
myself  from  this  Uncertainty ;  but  if,  subsequently  to  the  Publica- 
tion of  the  last  Number,  Mr.  Strangways  expressed  the  Wish  of 
having  it  copied  for  the  PurpcMses  you  mention,  I  certainly  would 
beg  of  you  to  forward  the  Proofs  to  him.  If  not,  I  think  it  may  be 
ventured,  and  the  more  so  as,  on  looking  over  the  Proofs,  I  see  you 
have  pointed  out  no  Passages  as  in  themselves  Objectionable.  If 
you  consider  admissible  the  Grounds  of  the  Distinction  I  have  made, 
and  of  the  Alternative  I  propose,  in  case  of  the  Suggestion  of  Mr. 
Strangways  being  anterior,  1  would  beg  you  to  return  me  the  Proofs. 

"Letters  just  arrived  from  Constantinople  desire  the  immediate 
Presence  there  of  M.  De  Ghies,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  Result  of  my 
Suggestions  through  Mr.  Hudson,  and  which  have  been  communi- 
cated to  Sir  H.  Taylor ;  this,  I  think,  adds  additional  Importance  to 
my  Journey  to  Paris. 

**  I  should  be  glad  to  have  an  Opportunity  of  laying  before  you 
some  further  Considerations  on  this  Head  at  your  earliest  Con- 
venience. I  shall  write  by  to-night's  Post  to  request  Lord  Palmer- 
Ston's  Permission. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  most  faithfully  yours, 

*'  J.  Backhouse,  Esq,  **  D.  Urquhart." 


'*  January  Ist,  1836,  half-past  7  o^ clock,  p.m. 

''  My  dear  Sir, — It  was  previously  to  the  last  Publication,  and 
therefore  I  return  the  Proof  without  delay. 

**  I  need  not  say  that  I  have  not  examined  any  separate  Part 
of  it  with  a  View  to  correction. 

*'  Yours  very  truly, 

'*  J.  Backhouse." 

Any  Comment  upon  this  Correspondence  would  be  an 
Insult  to  a  Man's  common  Sense,  especially  as  Mr.  Urqu- 
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hart  had  before  stated  that  he  had  only  applied  to  Mr. 
Backhouse,  in  the  Absence  of  Mr.  Strangways,  who  was 
the  Person  appointed  to  confer  with  him  on  the  Subject ; 
nor  has  this  been  denied  by  Mr.  Backhouse^  or  by  Mr. 
Strangways. 
The  Tirnes  comments  as  follows  on  the  Transaction. 

"  It  is  not  for  us  to  understand  how  Lord  Palmerston  may  feel,  but 
we  are  sure  there  is  no  mbapprehending  how  any  other  Person 
in  the  Station  of  a  Gentleman,  and  in  the  Position  of  a  Ministery 
would  feel,  after,  the  Notoriety  gi?en  to  the  Correspondence  between 
Mr.  Urquhart,  whom  Lord  Palmerston  dismissed  from  Office,  and 
Mr.  Backhouse,  whom  the  Noble  Viscount  has  retained  in  OfBce, 
by  The  Times  of  Yesterday.  There  never  was  a  Fact  apparently 
better  established  through  this  Correspondence  than  that  the  Series 
of  Official  Documents  contained  in  the  well-known  Publication 
called  the  Por(/bZio  were  printed  and  circulated  by  Lord  Palmerston's 
Authority,  and  that  his  Lordship  is  responsible  for  the  Publication 
of  them,  both  as  a  Statesman  to  the  political  World  here  and 
abroad,  and  as  an  Employer,  to  the  Printers  and  Publishers,  for  the 
pecuniary  Charge  attending  it.  How  far  it  may  have  been  con- 
sistent with  Diplomatic  Morality  to  make  such  use  of  Instru- 
ments so  obtained  as  those  Secret  Despatches  had  been,  is  one 
Question.  How  far  it  may  have  been  wise  or  prudent  to  let  Russia 
see  how  little,  after  all,  she  was  in  the  Power  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
is  another  Question.  But  certain  it  is,  that  as  regards  both  the 
Wisdom  and  the  Honour  of  attempting  to  shuffle  off  upon  Mr. 
Urquhart  that  Responsibility,  which  Lord  Palmerston  must  have 
been  conscious  that  he  himself  had,  in  Truth,  and  after  full  De- 
liberation, with  his  Eyes  open,  and  for  his  own  especial  Purposes, 
incurred,  there  cannot  anywhere,  but  in  a  Department  of  which  the 
Noble  Viscount  is  the  Head,  be  more  than  one  Opinion." 

But  was  this  the  Conduct  of  an  Office  wishing  to  repu- 
diate an  opprobrious  Liability,  or  not  rather  of  One  seeking 
to  lay  claim  to  some  meritorious  Character  ?  The  Allega- 
tion of  Mr.  Urquhart  had  been  left  for  so  many  Months 
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uncontradicted — therefore  admitted.  Then  it  is  insultingly 
denied*— then  Importance  is  given  to  the  Discusdon — no  oflB- 
cial  Irritability*  is  exhibited  at  the  Communication  by  Mr. 
Urquhart  of  his  first  Letter  to  the  Press .  The  Foreign  Office 
itself  transmits,  direct  to  the  Times  Newspaper,  Documents 
of  the  most  confidential  and  secret  Description,  and  in  these 
was  contained  every  Proof  that  could  be  afforded,  received, 
or  imagined,  of  that  which  it  affected  to  deny !  What  In- 
ference can  there  be  save  this,  that  Lord  Palmerston  sought 
to  be  considered  the  Patron  of  the  Portfolio,  a  Character 
which  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  obtain,  from  an  unsuspi- 
cious People,  seeing  what  his  Acts  had  been.  In  pursuit  of 
this  End,  the  untiring  Mr.  Backhouse  addresses  himself 
to  a  new  Organ.  He  now  grapples  the  Morning  Post,  and 
speeds  to  itthe  following  earnest  Solicitation  :— 

"  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Portfolio. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post. 

''  Sir, — As  the  Correspondence  published  by  Mr.  Urquliart  in 
the  Times  of  yesterday  is  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  include 
an  Answer  to  Mr.  Urquhart *s  Letters  of  the  2d  of  September,  1838, 
and  the  2d  of  January,  1 839,  which  I  had  already  addressed  to  Mr. 
Urquhart  by  Post  from  this  Place,  before  that  Publication,  but 
which  had  failed  to  reach  him  in  Time ;  and  as  the  Contents  of 
those  two  Letters  from  Mr.  Urquhart,  with  which  his  Publication  in 
the  Times  concludes,  are  calculated  to  convey  to  the  Minds  of  those 
who  read  them  Impressions  as  to  the  Question  at  issue  between 
Mr.  Urquhart  and  myself,  which  my  Answer,  and  the  Document 
enclosed  in  it  will  shew  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  real  Circum- 
stances of  the  Case,  I  trust  that  you  will  consider  this  Explanation 

*  All  that  was  said  by  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  Subject  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  Debate  of  the  21st  of  June,  1838,  was, 
'^  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  judge  of  Mr.  Urquhart's  Conduct  on 
that  occasion." 
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a  sufficient  Justification  of  the  Request  which  I  now  make  of  you, 
to  suspend  the  Publication  of  that  incomplete  Correspondence  until 
I  shall  have  been  able  to  send  to  you^  to  be  appended  to  it.  Copies 
of  this  further  Portion  of  it. 

**  The  short  Interval  between  my  Receipt  of  the  Times  of  Yester- 
day, and  the  Hour  for  the  Despatch  of  the  Mail  to  London,  prevent 
me  from  jwnding  the  Copies  this  Evening. 

'^  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
'*  Inverpool,  Jan,  26,  1839.  J.  Backhouse." 

The  Post  consequently  awaits,  in  full  reliance  on  the 
Promise  of  its  official  Correspondent,  the  Communications 
with  which  it  is  to  be  peculiarly  favoured  and  specially  en- 
lightened. Its  Patience  is  at  length  rewarded,  but  the 
Result  is  scarcely  more  satisfactory  for  Mr.  Backhouse  than 
the  former  Attempt  upon  The  Times*  On  the  dlst  Janu- 
ary, 1839,  we  find  the  following : — 

*'  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Portfolio. 

**  We  refrained  from  printing  that  Part  of  the  following  Cor- 
respondence which  Mr.  Urquhart  had  given  to  the  World,  through 
the  Columns  of  a  contemporary  Journal,  in  compliance  with  the 
special  and  earnest  Request  of  Mr.  Backhouse,  conveyed  to  us  in  a 
^ote,  dated  Liverpool,  Jan.  26,  1839,  and  which  appeared  in  our 
Paper  of  Monday  last.     Mr.   Backhouse's  Request  was  founded 
upon,  the  Fact,  that  the  Correspondence  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Urquhart,  as  published,  was  incomplete;  and  upon  the  Assertion 
.  ^*   tbat  the  two  Letters  with  which  Mr.  Urquhart's  Publication  con- 
clu<ies,  were  calculated  to  convey  to  the  Minds  of  those  who  read 
tbeixi>^'  erroneous  Impressions  upon  the  Questions  at  issue.     This, 
-wYien  accompiinied  as  it  was  with  a  Promise  which  we  construed  to 
mean^  (and  on  referring  to  the  Document,  that  Construction  seems 
the    only  possible  one),  that  we  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
^^^itional  Letters  which  Mr.  Backhouse  had  to  supply,  in  time  for 
^j.   publication  of  Tuesday,  determined  us  to  forbear  any  further 
A  ] fusion  to  the  Correspondence  on  Monday,  than  was  contained  in 
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Mr.  Backhouse's  Note.  Mr.  Backhouse's  Promise^  if  our  Inter- 
pretation of  it  he^  as  we  think^  the  correct  one,  has  not  heen  well 
kept.  It  might,  indeed,  just  as  well,  so  far  a$  we  are  concerned, 
have  heen  entirely  forgotten.  But  let  this  pass.  We  received  last 
Night  a  Packet,  sealed  with  Lord  Palmers  ton*  s  Seal,  and  contain- 
ing, among  other  Papers,  the  following  Note  :— 

** '  With  Mr.  Backhouse's  Compliments  :  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Morning  Post' " 

'^  The  other  Papers  contained  in  the  Envelope  were  the  Proof 
Sheets  of  the  following  Correspondence,  printed  upon  the  kind  of 
Papery  andin  the  kind  of  Tt/pe  generally  used  for  official  Puhlica" 
tionSj  and  presenting,  in  short,  every  appearance  of  heing  in  course 
of  official  Preparation  for  the  Tables  of  the  Two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  Matter  for  Parliamentary  Discussion,  they  clearly  enough 


contain." 


These  Documents  were,  however,  never  laid  upon  the 
Table  of  either  House  of  Parliament.  How  are  we  to 
account  for  this  new  Turn  ?  A  few  Steps  back,  and  the 
Foreign  Office  is  using  every  possible  Means  to  render 
notorious  its  Connection  with  the  Portfolio,  and  when  it 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  prepare  the  Correspondence  to  be 
laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  then  sud- 
denly stops  short.  But  we  do  not  despair  of  rendering 
intelli^ble  even  this  Contradiction.  That  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  had  taken  Means,  to  prevent  the  Publication  of 
the  Portfolio,  in  1835,  might  perfectly  coincide  with  his 
desiring,  in  1838,  to  be  considered  its  Author.  These  two 
Courses  are  not  merely  not  in  Contradiction,  but  they 
are  necessarily  connected.  He  secured,  with  his  Sovereign, 
by  his  Sanction,  in  1835,  the  Character  of  an  Opponent 
of  Russia,  and  he  obtained  the  same  Advantage  with  the 
PubUc,  in  1838,  by  forcing  Mr.  Urquhart  to  prove  against 
him  his  former  Participation  in  that  Work.  But  there  was 
at  the  latter  Period,  an  additional  Reason,  and  it  was  this — 
He  had  been  charged  with  betraying  the  Interests  of  JEng- 
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land  to  Russia.  That  Charge  was  loudly  proclwned  and 
substantiated  by  Proof,  so  multiplied  and  conclusiYe»  that 
it  required  but  public  Attention  to  be  awakened  to  the 
Question,  for  this  to  becoine  a  chief  Object  of  national  In- 
terest* Amongst  Foreign  Governments  there  were  Men,  not 
merely  inquiring  whether  it  was  true  or  not,  but  satisfied 
that  it  was  so;  and  it  was  spreading  amongst  the  English 
Nation,  especially  among  the  Commercial  Communities. 
What  more  admirable  means  of  Defence  against  a  Charge 
which  he  dared  not  meet,  and  could  not  disprove,  than 
the  having  it  proved,  and  that  even  by  his  Accuser,  tibat  He 
had  been  the  Patron  of  the  Anti- Russian  Publication — 
The  Portfolio ! 
The  German  Writer  above  quoted  puts  the  case  thus  :<^ 
^'  Is  indeed  the  conduct  of  Lord  Palmerston  inexplicable 
as  it  might  seem  at  first  sight  ?  The  Accusation  against 
him  that  he  had  neglected  the  Interests  of  England  in 
^^  consequence  of  his  Devotion  to  Russia,  was  becoming 
'^  louder  and  louder.  It  might,  therefore,  have  been  not  dis- 
'^  agreeable  to  him,  in  order  to  avert  the  Storm  threatening 
"  from  this  Quarter,  to  get  his  former  Connection  with  the 
**  Portfolio  rendered  public." 

But  if  this  explains  his  compelling  Mr.  Urquhart  to 
prove  against  him  what  he  denied,  and  his  affording  to  him 
the  Means  of  doing  so — how  are  we  to  account  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  the  Documents  that  had  been  prepared  to  be 
laid  before  Parliament  ?  In  this  manner.  Mr.  Urquhart 
had  understood  Lord  Palmerston's  Motive  in  all  these 
Steps, — but  he  had  reserved  the  Explanation  of  them ;  the 
Moment  however  that  he  learnt  by  the  Announcement  in 
the  Postf  that  the  Papers  were  in  course  of  Presentation  to 
Parliament,  he  addresjsed  to  Mr.  Backhouse  a  Letter  giviog 
the  Solution,  namely,  that  it  was  for  the  Purpose  of  coun- 
teractiag  the  Charge  of  Collusion  with  Russia.  With 
this  Solution,  which  must  have  been  of  Necessity  appended 
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to  the  published  Correspondence,  the  very  reverse  of  Lord 
Palmerston*s  Intention  would  have  been  realized,  and 
consequently  the  Publication  was  dropped. 

The  simple  Impression  upon  a  Stranger  to  these  !Events 
on  perusing  such  a  Statement  would  be,  how  extraordinary 
that  the  only  Result  should  be  Obloquy  against  the  Man 
who  had  effected  so  great  and  beneficial  a  Change  in  the 
Minds  of  the  English  Government  at  a  certain  Time,  and 
that  his  having  had  the  Power  to  do  so,  should  now  subject 
him  to  reproach,  and  should  render  the  Knowledge  he 
possessed,  which  was  Public  Property,  unavailing  for  the 
Public  Service  or  Instruction  :  and  that,  finally,  the  v?hole 
Question  should  be  reduced  to  one  of  futile  and  con- 
temptible Personal  Charges.  The  first  of  those  that  are 
made,  we  have  disposed  of  already ;  namely,  that  the  Con- 
nection of  the  Portfolio  and  the  Foreign  Office  had  not 
been  proved.  There  are  two  others  that  it  appears  un- 
worthy almost  to  mention,  but  they  are  Parts  of  the  Sub- 
ject, because  they  exhibit  the  Character  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Urquhart  is  represented  as  a  disappointed  Man, 
and  as  an  ungrateful  One  towards  Lord  Palmerston.  In 
the  Correspondence  to  which  we  have  already  more  than 
once  referred,  there  is  presented  nothing  but  a  Struggle 
between  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Urquhart — a  Struggle 
maintained  upon  the  Side  of  the  former  by  passive  He- 
sistance — a  Concealment  of  his  Objects — a  Suppression  of 
his  Intentions — a  continuous  counteracting  by  secret  and 
unavowed  Means — a  Resistance  where  he  assents,  and  a 
Betrayal  where  he  adopts.  On  the  Part  of  the  other 
there  is  open,  frank  Declaration, — urgent  Instances;  he 
neither  spares  Beproach,  nor  conceals  Indignation  and 
Suspicion.  These  are  addressed  to  those  on  whose  good 
Opinion  the  Minister  depended  for  his  Office ;  and  also  to 
those  who  depended  for  their  Office  on  the  good  Will  of 
the  Minister. 
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A  Man  who  is  seeking  Objects  of  his  own  would  take  a 
Course  the  reverse  of  this,  and  the  Man  who  did  take  this 
Course,  could  have  no  gratitude  to  owe  to  Lord  Palmerston. 
In  substantiation  of  what  we  have  alleged  we  refer  to  Quo- 
tations which  we  have  already  made  from  his  Correspon- 
dence^ and  we  subjoin  below  another  most  remarkable 
Letter  addressed  to  the  Private  Secretary  of  the  King.* 

*  «  Bittern,  6th  Sept.  1835. 
'<My  dear  Sir, 

^'  I  am  now  doubly  grieved  at  having  been  so  Unfortunate  as  to 
miss  you  on  Wednesday  last.  I  scarcely  know  if  I  can  venture  to 
express  an  Opinion  on  your  Interview  with  Lord  Palmerston^  with- 
out knowing  more  of  the  Details  ;  but,  taking  it  altogether,  it  strikes 
me  that  you  have  gained  a  complete  Victory,  or  I  should  rather  say, 
ascendancy  over  him,  and  I  congratulate  England  upon  it.  Lord 
Palmerston  has  evidently  avoided  the  salient  Points  of  the  Question, 
and  in  the  rest  has  echoed  your  Opinions.     His  saying  ^  at  once,' 

that  they  came  from was  a  matter  of  course.     The  only  Point 

as  to  the  Mode  in  which  I  obtained  them,  which  it  appeared  to  me 
worth  reserving,  was  my  Knowledge  of  their  Communication  to  him- 
self. It  is  exceedingly  painful  for  me  to  appear  always  in  Contra- 
diction with  Lord  Palmerston ;  but,  fortunately,  it  is  not  the  Oppo« 
sition  of  Opinion  to  which  I  am  forced,  but  of  Statement.  Lord 
Palmerston  says,  that  he  had  read  only  one  or  two,  and  had  un- 
willingly parted  with  them.  He  kept  them  three  years,  and  I  find 
his  mark  '^  P''  and  points  on  every  Document  of  the  Lot,  except  those 
few  which  had  been  officially  communicated  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment. His  Opinion,  that  they  could  not  be  used  by  a  Government, 
is  what  I  confess  I  cannot  comprehend — the  use  of  these  Papers  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Policy  of  Russia.  His  agreeing  with 
you  as  to  the  Expediency  of  their  Publication  does  not  seem  to  me 
the  necessary  Result  of  any  Conviction  whatever  on  his  Mind.  Under 
the  general  Circumstances  of  the  Interview,  I  believe  that  he  would 
have  agreed  to  whatever  Opinion  came  from  you. 

**  As  to  your  Opinion  respecting  their  eflPect  on  Austria,  &c.  of 
course  I  can  only  most  heartily  subscribe. 
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But  whence  did  Mr.  Urquhart  derive  Strength  to  struggle 
with  a  Minister,  and  upon  Questions  of  such  Magnitude  as 
this  ?  He  was  not  the  Head  of  a  Party — he  had  no  power- 
ful Connections-^his  Life  had  been  passed  out  of  England, 
and  he  was  a  perfect  Stranger ;  he  could  possess  no  Influence 
but  what  he  gained  from  the  Convictions  he  instilled--and 
he  was  able  to  instil  Convidaona  anlj  because  of  the  Acci- 

**  But  another,  and  most  important  Circumstance  has  taken  piwe. 
In  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  yesterday  morning,  there  is  a  Letter 
from  Constantinople,  and  a  leading  Article  on  Turkey.  The  Foreign 
Editor  of  that  Paper  makes  no  secret  of  bis  Articles  being  written  bj 
Lord  Palmerston.   The  Letter  from  Constantinople  is  written  by  the 
Correspondent  of  that  Paper — a  Man  who  has  not  two  Ideas  on  the 
Subject  thus  treated.    The  Post  comes  in  on  Thursday.   The  Letter 
is  published  Saturday  morning — the  Saturday  following  your  Com- 
munication with  Lord  Palmerston.     I  beg  your  Attention  to  both 
these  Papers  :  in  the  Constantinople  Letter  you  will  find  a  Transcript 
of  the  most  important  Points   contained  in  the  Paper,  on  the  com- 
mercial Means  possessed  by  England  for  convulsing  Russia,  whidi 
you  were  kind   enough   to  transmit  to   Lord  Palmerston.     In  the 
leading  Article,  Lord  Palmerston  defends  himself  from  the  Charge  of 
neglecting  the  Affairs  of  Turkey.     Saying  this,  and  a   great  dd 
more  together,  I  have  come  to  the  Conclusion  above  stated ;  ditf 
the  Power  now  is  in  your  Hands. 

*'  I  cannot  conclude^  without  a  few  Words  on  a  Subject  where  ja 
have  afforded  me  an  opening,  and  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  god^ 
to  Conclusions  which  are  your  own :  first,  on  the  Russian  Systes. 
I'hese  Conclusions  I  have  been  led  to  by  the  comprehension  of  the 
relations  of  Turkey  with  Europe.  Secondly,  on  the  Russian  Povfl 
and  Policy,  from  the  same  cause.  Thirdly,  on  the  Foreign  Policy  tt 
be  pursued  by  this  Country,  from  the.  same  cause.  Fourthly,  fl> 
Municipal  Administration,  MunicipalDispensation  of  Justice,  a 
the  immense  and  fundamental  Principles  flowing  therefrom — a 
Letter  to  the  trivial  Men  of  the  day.  In  all  the  working  cot 
which  I  should  hope  to  be  equally  happy  in  coinciding  withyo^ 
self  since  I  am  so  on  the  general  principles.   My  Views  6n  all  tM 
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dent  of  such  a  Man  as  William  the  Fourth*  being  King  of 
England,  and  such  a  Man  as  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  his  Private 
Secretary.  Had  he  been  in  error,  Lord  Falmerston  could 
at  any  Point  have  exposed  him,  and  instantly  was  he  de- 
prived of  all  Influence  and  excluded  from  the  Chance  of 
giving  further   Inconvenience.     Not   Mr.    Urquhart,  but 

Questions  have  been  drawn  from  Turkey — not  because  Turkey  is 
great  and  powerful — then,  of  course,  these  latent  Principles  would 
have  been  misunderstood — but  because  Tnrkey  presents  a  contrast 
to  us — and  because  Turkey  is  in  a  state  of  Convulsion,  and  if  we 
go  on  as  before  (which  now  I  believe  depends  on  your  Convictions 
more  than  on  any  other  circumstance,)  will  soon  be  in  extremes. 
As  well  might  the  Physician  be  reproached  for  examining  the  dead 
Subject,  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  Malady  and  Death,  and  the  Means 
to  Health  and  Preservation,  as  the  Examiner  of  a  social  State,  suffering 
and  convulsed,  and  therefore  exposing  its  Power  of  Life,  and  its  Causes 
of  Danger,  be  reproached  for  seizing  that  opportunity  for  observing 
and  contrasting.  Besides,  I  am  no  ways  disposed  to  submit  tamely 
to  this  Chastisement  from  you,  after  having  confirmed  my  Conclusions 
in  my  own  Mind  by  your  Approbation." 

*  **  Tlie  views  of  which  the  "Portfolio"  was  the  organ,  had 
their  origin  in  the  personal  convictions,  or  we  may  say,  the  personal . 
inclinations  of  King  William  the  Fourth — he  had  been  bred  a  sailor— 
the  honour  of  the  British  Flag — her  undisputed  dominion  of  the  sea 
v?ere  his  chief  aim  ;  his  feelings  rather  than  his  understanding,  told 
him  that  the  Foreign  Relations  of  his  Empire  were  not  maintained 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  England.  The  convincing  eloquence  of 
Urquhart  gave  him  the  assurance  that  another  system  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  order  to  maintain  British  power  at  its  former  level,  and 
above  all  to  enable  it  to  hold  in  check  the  plans  of  Russia.  The 
appointments  we  have  mentioned  were  the  King's  doing.  Lord 
Palmerston,  with  his  characteristic  adroitness^  submitted  to  the  will 
of  the  Monarchy  desirous,  as  it  then  seemed,  to  take  advantage  of 
Urquhart's  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  East.  The  position 
of  affairs  then  seemed  to  become  entirely  altered." — Canversations- 
LexiQon. 
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Lord  Palmerston  was  in  possession  of  the  Authority  of 
0£Bce,  of  the  Ear  of  the  Monarch,  of  the  Supportof  bis  Col- 
leagues, of  Parliamentary  Influence,  and  of  the  Knowledge 
that  pertains  to  the  managing  of  official  Business.  Thus 
did  he  stand  with  his  Antagonist,  scarcely  more  than  a  Lad, 
and  unknown  and  unsupported,  when  the  Struggle  com- 
menced between  them  in  1831.  Mr.  Urquhart  could 
make  no  step  save  by  proving  that  he  was  right,  and  after 
Lord  Palmerston  had  failed  to  prove  that  he  was  wrong. 
But  when  the  charge  of  Ingratitude  is  brought  forward 
against  the  latter,  the  whole  Question  is  confused  from  its 
Origin,  because  then  it  is  insinuated  that  Mr.  Urquhart  was 
adopted  and  brought  forward  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
that  necessarily  in  consequence  of  community  of  Views, 
Seeing  the  Facts  as  we  have  placed  them,  then  does  the  con- 
duct of  the  one  and  the  other  Man  appear  clear  and  con- 
sistent with  itself  from  first  to  last.  Then  it  is  clear  that 
Mr.  Urquhart  has  been  sacrificed  by  the  Government  he 
served,— and  afterwards  traduced,  not  because  he  was  wrong, 
but  because  he  was  right — and  right  on  the  most  important 
Questions  that  can  touch  the  Prosperity  and  the  Existence  of 
this  Empire — and  where  the  rest  had  been  wrong  through 
Ignorance,  or  Betrayers  through  Design. 

That  which  was  proposed  was  no  less  than  Opposition  to 
Russia.  For  this,  England  required  to  be  greater  than 
her  Adversary;  she  must  have  excelled  Russia  in  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Aflairs  of  Diplomacy,  and  in  Determination 
and  Courage,  and  this  Character  must  have  been  conferred 
on  England  by  whoever  was  capable  of  enabling  her  to 
execute  this  Design.  * 

Since  Russia  has  entered  on  the  career  of  Aggression 
through  Diplomatic  Influence  in  Europe ;  that  is  to  say,  for 
nearly  a  Century  and  a  half,  she  has  been  continuously 
progressing  in  Defiance  of  the  Interests  of  England,  when 
not  of  the  avowed  Resistance  of  her  Cabinet.'    But  it  is 
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during  the  last  Sixty  Years  that  have  been  chiefly  mamfested 
the  Enmity  of  her  Spirit,  and  the  Danger  of  her  Progr«p8» 
and  in  the  course  of  that  Time,  only  upon  two  Occasions, 
has  the  Design  of  foiling  her  been  conceived.  It  was  the 
two  Men  of  greatest  mental  Faculties  that  have  been  Min- 
isters of  England  in  that  period  that  conceived  this  Project — 
Pitt  and  Canning.  Pitt  threatened  Russia  with  War, 
because  of  the  Village  of  Otchakoff.  It  is  comparatively 
an  easy  thing  for  the  Minister  of  a  great  State  to  threateo 
War;  but  here  were  no  Measures  planned  in  Peace,  and  by 
intellectual  Means,  by  which  Russia's  Progress  was  to  be 
counteracted.  The  Design  of  Pitt  was  frustrated  by  English 
Faction.  Mr.  Adair  was  sent  by  Mr.  Grey,  and  the  other 
Members  of  his  Party  to  concert  against  Pitt  Measures 
with  the  Empress,  and  to  betray  England's  Ally,  the  Otto* 
man  Empire.  The  other  Occasion  was  that  lamentable  one 
on  which  Canning  conceived  the  Project  of  associating  him* 
self  vrith  Russia,  in  order  to  counteract  her  I 

It  may  well  then  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  an  unknown 
Individual  had  on  the  Rocks  of  Circassia  conceived  such  a 
Design,  and  proceeded  so  far  towards  its  Realisation  in 
the  Council  Chambers  of  England.  That  he  was  suc« 
oessful  in  gaining  the  Consent  of  the  British  Cabinet  is 
in  Evidence  ;  but  the  tlien  Minister,  instead  of  associating 
himself  to  the  Design  he  was  constrained  to  sanction,  was 
himself  the  chief  Instrument  of  our  Enemy.  Thus  it  failedf 
and  was,  like  the  former  attempts  of  Pitt  and  Canning, 
turned  to  her  account. 

<*  But  what  avails  proving  the  Connection  of  the  Portfolio 
with  the  Foreign  Office  ?  What  avails  proving  the  Con- 
nection of  the  Foreign  Office  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment ?  What  avails  establishing  the  Fact,  that  the  Power 
of  England  is  given  to  h^r  foes,  and  that  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  and  a  Minister  of  State  commits  Frauds  on  his 
Sovereign,  Frauds  on  the  Parliament,  Frauds  on  the 
'  VOL.    1 1.  N 
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Nation,  and.  plunges  it  in  Crimes  in  every  Region  of  the 
Earth  for  the  Service  of  his  Foreign  Master?  There  is 
but  one  remedy  for  such  things,  and  it  is  the  Investigation 
of  the  Charge,  the  Trial  of  the  Accused,  and  the  Punish- 
ment of  him  if  he  be  Guilty.  But  <*  the  Days  of  Impeach- 
ment are  gone  by."  The  Evidence  of  Ouilt  is,  therefore, 
the  Declaration  of  Hopelessness,  not  the  Means  of  Remedy ; 
**I  cannot  understand,"  said  Sir  R.  Peel,  "the  word 
Treason,  as  applied  to  a  Minister."  It  was  a  Matter  of 
Sir  R.  Peel's  Will,  and  not  of  his  Power.  He  would  not 
understand  the  Word,  because  he  would  not  accept  the 
Consequences.  We  are,  besides,  busied  in  other  Concerns, 
and  active  in  other  Matters. 

^<  We  have  Policemen  to  catch  Culprits,  and  Judges  to 
try  them,  and  Juries  to  give  Verdicts,  and  Clubs  to 
wrangle,  and  Parliaments  to  stultify  themselves  and 
their  Nation  with  factious  Disputation;  but  there  is  no 
Court  to  take  cognizance  of  International  Crimes;  no 
Sovereign  to  care  for  International  Acts;  no  Nation  to 
controul  the  Exercise  of  his  Prerogative,  and  no  one  that 
understands  what  it  is  to  heed,  except  as  matter  of  News, 
the  great  Business  of  Nations — Peace  and  War — Justice  and 
Law.  Venice  had  its  Diplomatic  College,  Prussia  and 
Austria  have  a  Sovereign  armed  with  Authority ;  Russia 
has  her  public  Projects  and  her  Intelligence ;  France  even 
has  its  Parliamentary  Committees  upon  Foreign  Affidrs. 
the  United  States  have  their  Supreme  Tribunal,  but  in 
England  there  is  neither  a  Sovereign  that  has  Power,  nor 
a  Parliament  that  has  Sense,  nor  a  Justiciary  that  has 
Weight,  nor  a  Privy  Council  that  has  Knowledge,  nor  a 
Nation  for  anything  beyond  Partizanship  in  ignoble  Pur- 
suits." 

But  speaking  as  the  Subject  requires,  and  forgetful  of 
the  Nation  to  which  we  belong,  we  assert,  that  it  is  our 
Public  Right  to  possess,  aud  our  Private  Duty  for  each  of 
us  to  require,  the  Production  of  the  Grounds  upon  which 
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the  Portfolio  was  originally  undertaken.  This  Nation  may 
not  discriminate  what  it  is  its  Duty  to  know,  or  to  possess, 
but  it  might  rectify  its  Errors  if  that  knowledge  was  within 
its  reach.  Judging  of  the  Effect  upon  others  by  that  which 
the  Examination  of  these  Transactions  has  had  upon  our- 
selves, we  cannot  exclude  the  Hope  and  almost  the  Confix 
dence  that  if  these  things  were  made  public  the  present 
Goyemors  of  England  might  be  led  to  adopt  another 
Course ;  at  all  events  it  would  increase  the  Responsibility 
lying  upon  their  Shoulders. 

Parts  of  this  Correspondence  have  already  been  made 
public  by  Mr.  Urquhart  and  the  Foreign  Office  severally; 
and  since  the  Reason  assigned  by  Lord  Palmerston  for 
refusing  that  Portion  of  it  which  was  demanded  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was,  that  the  Matters  in  Debate  be- 
tween Mr.  Urquhart  and  himself  were  of  a  personal  and 
not  of  a  public  Nature ;  and  as  the  steps  taken  by  Mr. 
Urquhart  to  make  the  Ccnrrespondence  public,  were  ex- 
pressly sanctioned,  nay  more — were  judged  to  be  imperative, 
by  a  D^ilomatist  of  such  weight  and  experience  as  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,'*'  and  also  by  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  we  do  not  see  that  any  official  Difficulty  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  Publication  of  the  Whole. 

*  On  the  Publication  of  the  Correspondence  between  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart and  Lord  Palmerston,  a  Weekly  Paper,  usually  a  supporter  of 
the  then  Government,  said,  *'  The  only  objection  against  Mr.  Ur- 
quhart's  Statements  is  breach  of  confidence,  and  that  is  the  best 
Evidence  of  his  accuracy  the  Officials  could  afford,"  In  respect  to 
the  Allegation  against  Mr.  Urquhart  of  Breach  of  Confidence,  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  used  these  words  in  the  House  of  Commons  : — 
^*  If  he  had  been  in  the  place  of  Mir.  Urquhart,  he  should  not  only 
have  felt  himself  at  liberty,  but  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to 
pursue  the  course  which  that  Gentleman  adopted.'' — Mirror  of 
Parliament.     Debate  on  the  Vixen,  June  21,  1838. 

N  2 
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Letter   of  Mr.  Urquhart   explanatory  of  ris  Positiof 
with  rb8pbct  to  russia,  and  of  his  connection  with  thb 

LATE  Ad1IIVI8TRAT10N« 


{The  sttls^inMl  Letter  is  of  importance,  as  an  Exposition  of  the 
whole  matter  of  which  the  Portfolio  is  hat  a  part.] 

My  DEAR  , 

LontUm,  May^  1838. 

You  scarcely  believed  me  in  earnest,  when  I  spoke  of 
my  Usefulness  to  Russia;  I  will  now  shew  you  that  these 
Words  were  a  grave  and  a  sad  Truth. 

First,  then,  let  me  put  it  to  you,  what  can  the  EiSect  be 
of  that  which  I  am  doing,  if  I  am  not  sticcesrful?  Must 
it  not  be  to  augment  the  Evils  from  which  we  suffer,  and 
to  hasten  their  consequences?  Shame  revealed,  and  not 
wiped  away,  Danger  pointed  out,  and  not  averted,  gain 
Strength  by  the  fruitless  Exposure. 

There  are  two  Processes  by  which  Russia  advances ;  — 
the  first,  Fallacies — ^the  second.  Corruption ;  Fallacies 
affecting  whole  People ;  Corruption  in  a  Few.  To  meet 
her.  Fallacy  must  be  dissected.  Crime  denounced.  The 
Attempt  to  expose  Fallacy  if  unavailing  to  cure,  only  serves 
to  enlist  the  Self-love  of  a  People  in  support  of  the  very 
Connivance  and  Subserviency  from  which  they  suffer.  By 
the  Attempt  to  rescue  them,  you  drive  them  to  invent 
,  Reasons  for  being  misled.  Curiosity  even  is  lost  for  the 
Service  of  the  Community.  They  fear  Knowledge  in  the 
dread  of  Reproach;  and  their  Passions  are  aroused 
against  whoever  can  shew  them  what  they  are,  or  teach 
them  what  they  ought  to  be. 

As  to  her  conscious  Agents  not  being  brought  to 
Punishment,  Exposure  only  serves  to  increase  their 
Activity,  wd  to  rivet  their  Obedience ;  while  by  the 
mere  Fact  that  Charges  of  Betrayal  are  uttered  and  dis- 
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regarded,-^the  Nation  is  further  lowered^ — and  the  other 
leading  Men  are  eonverted  into  Partizans  of  the  Accusedy 
(and  into  0enii«<^n«ciou8  Acoompiices  in  the  Betrayal. 
Such  has  been  my  Service  to  Russia. 

There  have  been  many  Works^  pointing  out  the  De- 
signs of  Russia^  and  the  Danger  of  Europe ;  even  in  our 
own  Country,  and  at  no  very  remote  Period  ;  Sir  R. 
Wilson,  in  1818,  and  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  in  1829;  and 
these  received  a  momentary  Consideration,  but  touched 
none  of  the  Points  above  referred  to.  They  neither 
pointed  out  Degradation  in  Nations,  nor  Fallacy  in 
Reasoning,  nor  Crimes  in  Men.  This,  is,  however,  a 
Subject  on  which  there  can  be  no  Writing,  and  no  Expla* 
nation :  but  let  us  go  to  smaller  matters. 

Russia's  great  Obstacle  has  been  the  passive,  stolid, 
contemptuous  Resistance  of  the  Turks.  This  was  con- 
nected with  the  Line  of  Demarcation  that  separated  the 
Turk  from  the  Christian  and  from  the  European.  Russia 
had  brought  the  Influence  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  to 
Act  upon  the  Turkish  Government  and  Nation ;  but  the 
Shocks  she  thus  applied  served  only  to  increase  their 
Hatred,  and  to  close  the  more  the  Entrance  to  those  Inroads 
on  the  Mind  and  Character  of  Men  and  Nations — dear, 
delightful,  and  invaluable  to  her— which  gratify  to  make, 
and  which,  when  made,  render  superfluous  the  Use  of 
Armies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Animosities  and  Prejudices 
which  she  had  fomented  in  Europe  against  the  Turks,  in 
order  to  lead  the  Powers  of  Europe  into  Co-operation  with 
her  against  them,  had  assisted,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Repugnance  of  the  Turks  for  Europe,  to  prevent  to  a  great 
degree  the  Contamination  of  that  Country  by  the  general 
habits  of  Speech  and  Thought  prevalent  in  Europe;  and 
therein  lay  the  source  of  that  stolid  Resistance  of  the 
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Turks; — ^tbey  neither  falked  and  jabbered  like  Earc^ans, 
nor  were  they  subject,  like  Europeans,  to  be  influMoed, 
distracted,  and  misled,  through  the  Fallacies  which  the 
direct  Agency  of  Russia  could  instil.  In  so'  far  as  anyone 
should  be  successful  in  breaking  down  the  Wall  of  Separa- 
tion between  the  two  People,  and  above  all,  in  extending 
the  Pale,  or  Application  of  Eastern  Social  Etiquette,  would 
he  not,  if  the  above  Reasoning  be  correct,  be  rendering 
to  Russia  important  Service?  This  Service,  also,  have 
I  rendered  her. 

If  I  had  only  known  in  1833  and  1834,  that  the  Cabi- 
nets of  Europe  were  incapable,  and  smitten  with  Incapa- 
city— that  every  Judgment  of  theirs  was  a  mere  Muscovite 
Emanation,  and  every  Act  of  theirs  to  be  for  the  Injury  of 
their  Friends  and  themselves,  would  not  every  Effort  of 
mine  have  been  directed  to  close  the  Minds  of  the  Turks 
against  England  ?    Would  I  not  have  laboured,  as  for  the 
Protection  of  England  herself,  to  preserve  their  Contempt 
for  her?    Not  knowing  this,  my  Labour  was  given  to 
open  the  Passage  for  her  Influence.    This  then  seemed  to 
.  me  vital  as  a  Means  of  establishing  Concert  and  Co-opera- 
tion between  England  and  Turkey,  to  counterbalance  the 
Weight,  and  to  resist  the  Progress  of  Russia.     And  what 
was  I  doing  ?    While  breaking  down  the  religious  and 
social  Prejudices  of  the  Turks,  which  gave  them  Courage 
and  Stiffness  in  their  bearing  towards  Russia,  I  was  open- 
ing their  Ears  to  perfidious  Counsels,*  giving  to  these 
weight  by  the  very  Opposition  in  which  England  seemed 
to  stand  to  Russia. 

*  For  instance,  when  the  English  Ambassador  urged  the  Porte  to 
attack  Mehemet  Ali,  Lord  Palmerston  declared^  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  he  was  counteracting  such  Disposition,  and  that  the 
Sultan  would  not  attack  the  Pasha. 
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Next  to  thi%  perhaps,  I  would  put  my  Intercourse  with 
Circassia,  the  positive  Means  thereby  placed  in  the  Hands 
of  the   English  Ambassador    at   Constantinople,   being 
used  for  special  Points  of  advantage  to  Russia  in  mere 
Military  Operations.    Judge  then  of  the  rest.     But  for  the 
Future  it  is  tremendous  the  difference  that  is  made  by 
what  then  occurred.    The  Tribes  would  have  separately 
struggled  on,  and  separately  fallen  after  long  Years  of 
Struggle.    But  the  idea  of  Union,  and  the  self-considera- 
tion as  a  People  and  a  Plation,  with  the  Sense  of  the  Im- 
portance of  their  Positioni  and  the  Rights  which  they 
possessed   of  appealing  to  the  Protection  of  those  who 
were  interested  in  their  Welfare,  and  further,  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  positive  Guarantee  of  their  Independence, 
inserted  in  the  Bond  by  which  England  and  Russia  united 
to  act  upon  the  East,— all  together  awakened  in  their 
Minds,  first — Hope  in  England,  then — Claim  upon  her, 
then— -the  Thought  of  Betrayal  by  her,  and  hereafter  will 
follow  the  Desire  of  Vengeance  i^inst  her.  And  as  this  Cir- 
cle is  run  round,  so  will  the  Position  of  Russia  be  reversed. 
The  disappointment  of  Hope  in  England  will  hasten  their 
Prostration,  and  the  Exasperation  against  England,  will 
furnish  in  Russia's  Ambition  an  Object  in  common  be- 
tween them  and  their  present  Enemy.     And  thus  the  Day 
wUl  come  when  to  Circassians  may  be  conBded  the  Service 
of  pulling  down  the  British  Standard  at  Calcutta,  and  the 
Crescent  at  Constantinople. 

Here,  again,  you  see  a  wholly  new  Range  of  Incidents 
introduced,  here  are  Quantities  suddenly  raised  to  a  higher 
Power,  not  merely  in  Speculation,  but  in  Act  and  Fact, 
and  that  presented  to  her,  and  done  for  her. 

At  this  Period,  I  have  further  to  enumerate  my  conti- 
nuous Intercourse  from  Constantinople  with  London — the 
Examination  of  all  these  Subjects — Details  of  the  Means 
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of  her  Operation --Details  of  her  Agents'  Acts.  Jostsee 
the  Interest,  the  Amusement^  and  the  Advantage  of  the 
Russian  Cabinet  of  receiving  all  these,  as  of  course  she 
did,  as  soon  as  they  came  to  Lord  Palmerston's  hands. 
Besides,  there  were  the  confidential  Expressions  of  the 
Hopes  and  Fears  of  individual  Men,  the  Revelation  of 
Plans  and  Arrangements  made  to  counteract  her. 

Now,  let  us  go  to  another  Class  of  Events  in  Europe. 
You  observe  that  when  the  Russian  Dispatches  appeared 
in  the  PortfoliOi  that  there  was  a  perfect  concurrence  in 
the  leading  Features  between  the  Grounds  of  her  Judg- 
ment and  Action,  and  those  which  had  been  previously 
arrived  at  and  exposed  by  me.     She  had  proceeded  in  the 
Dark,  because  no  Man  understood  her.    This  was  advan- 
tageous in  regard  to  Results;  but  it  is  wearying  to  be 
alone,  and  Companionship  of  any  kind  is  agreeable;  and  I 
feel   from  the  Satisfaction   which  I  experience  when  I 
can  get  at  her  Judgment  upon  any  Case,  the  Value  to 
her  of  seeing  Results  arrived  at  by  another,  confirmatory 
of  her  own.     The  mental  Processes  of  Russia  are  not,  her 
lieve  me,  destitute  of  Anxiety  to  the  higher  Agents.  Long 
as  has  been  the  course  of  operation — reiterative  as  has  been 
the  Faculty  of  Proof  obtained  in  practical  Results — still, 
in  estimating  those  minute  and  vapouring  Chances  on 
which  she  has  to  risk,  as  well  as  to  dare,  many  a  sleepless 
Night  must  be  expended,  and  many  a  Difficulty  of  Selec- 
tion presented,  both  as  to  Men  and  Paths.    To  her  the 
task  of  Aggrandisement  presents  the  Union  of  the  Two 
most  difficult  Branches  of  human  Enterprize  and  Faculty 
— Science  of  Things— Judgment  of  Men. 

On  any  Field  which  is  called  Scientific,  what  Relief  is 
it  not  to  find  another^  by  a  differejjt  Process,  and  on 
other  Data,  arriving  at  the  same  Conclusion? 

Her  Agents  are,  by  the  very  Habits  of  their  Station, 
liable  to  Errors,  and  to  biasses  of  Caste.    Trusting  to 
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certain  Conclosions,  they  lean  to  obliterating,  in  their 
own  Minds,  the  Valae  of  Back^lraws,  and  Make-weights, 
of  Disjointures  in  Cionnexion,  and  of  Reality  in  Sappoai- 
tion — and  each  of  the  separate  Members,  or  inflaential 
Men  connected  with  her  Cabinet  has  to  apprehend  these 
Bmsses  in  each  of  those  through  whom  Data  are  collected 
and  famished,  and  still  graver  Uncertaioties  may  attach  to 
each  of  tbose  whose  Part  is  that  of  Deliberation  and  De- 
cision. 

While  not  an  Agent  collecting  Information  for  her,  and 
not  a  Minister  of  her's,  reasoning  upon  these  Data,  I 
confirmed  iier  Results,  in  the  Manner  most  conclusive  to 
her  of  the  Value  of  my  Testimony,  by  presenting  them  as 
Arguments  to  constrain  Europe  to  meet  and  to  counteract 
her. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  Portfolio. — ^Jnst  consider  for  a 
Moment  the  extraordinary,  unparalleled  Charaojter  of 
that  Publication.  All  that  can  be  conceived  most  deadly^ 
most  villanous,  designed  against,  or  practised  upon  one 
Man  by  another,  is  here  revealed,  in  her  own  Words,  as 
designed  against  the  Cabinets  she  consorted  with,  and 
practised  upon  them.  She  became,  from  that  hour,  the 
object  of  Abhorrence  and  Execration— f/*nof,  she  mas* 
tered  them,  more  by  the  subsequent  Exposure,  than  she 
had  outwitted  them  by  the  previous  Secrecy. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  the  full  Sense  and 
Force  of  this  Position  as  I  know  and  feel  it ;  but  if  you 
will  endeavour  to  put  yourself  in  the  Place  of  Russia,  see- 
ing through  her  Eye,  and  feeling  with  her  Nerves,  you 
may  have  some  conception  of  it.  This  Publication,  which 
has  been  such  a  Harvest  for  Russia,  was  not,  however,  a 
Project  of  her's.  Clearly  as  you  now  see  it,  revealed  in 
its  Results,  to  have  been  so  practically  as  well  as  mentally 
useful,  still  it  was  no  more  a  Design  of  her's  than  the 
breaking    down  of    the   Barrier  of   Etiquette  between 
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Turks  and  Europeans — or  than  the  turning  of  the  Eyes 
and  Hearts  of  the  Circassians  towards  false  England. 
She  was  terrified  at  first  by  the  Publieatton  of  the  Port- 
folio. Everything  that  could  be  done  by  her,  was  done  to 
resist  it.  It  was  indeed  turned  to  account  after  it  had 
been  frustrated,  but  then  it  was  my  Act  that  furnished 
to  her  the  Advantage,  by  constraimng  her  to  the  Effort. 

By  the  Publication  of  the  Portfolio,  all  Means  of  Coun- 
teraction seemed  employed,  and,  in  its  Failure,  exhausted. 
Henceforward,  Nothing  more  could  be  said  or  dpne. 
You  could  say  Nothing  more  against  Russia  than  her  own 
Words — you  could  prove  Nothing  more  than  Proof  and 
Facts  themselves — oor  could  Anything  more  threatenii^ 
or  more  overwhelming  for  her  be  conceived,  than  the  Pub' 
licationj  by  a  GovemmejU  of  Europe^  of  these  Facts  and 
I)ocuments  I  Then  that  same  Goverment  is  seen  friendly 
with  her,  co-operating  with  her,  submissive  to  her,  and 
joining  with  her  against  another  Power,  to  whom  is  trans- 
ferred the  Charge  and  Penalty  of  that  Ambition  which 
bad  been  proved  against  Russia !  Who  would  not  think, 
in  the  fi^rst  instance,  that  the  English  Government  knew 
..and  took  care,  and  was  opposed  to  Russia?  Conse- 
.  quently  the  Collusion  was  completely  covered.  In  the 
next  Place,  who  would  not  think,  seeing  England  and 
Russia  still  united,  that  it  was  Russia  that  had  yield- 
ed, and  not  England  that  was  betrayed?  and  when 
ultimately  Russia  was  seen  pursuing  her  Course,  and 
.  England  withdrawing  from  her  Opposition,  would  it  not 
be  supposed  that  England  had  employed  all  the  Means 
that  could  be  employed,  with  all  the.  Knowledge  that 
could  be  possessed,  and  had  dared  all  that  could  be  at- 
tempted; but  that  as  she  had  proved  unable  to  maintain 
this  Position,  or  to  cause  Russia  to  withdraw  from  hers — 
there  must  reside  in  Russia,  either  Designs  too  deep  to 
be  penetrated,  or  Difficulties  with  which  it  wqs  impossible 
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to  compete  ?  And  when,  afterwards,  this  Eagland  turns 
round  to  join  with  Rassia  against  France,  it  most  be  be* 
cause  of  Designs,  undenounced  indeed^  but  not  therefore  less 
deep  and  dark  than  those  which  had  aroused  h^  Ire 
against  Russia?     Do  not  all   these  Contradictions  and 
Incongruities  suffice  to  plunge  the  Obser?er  in  a  Sea 
of   Cionfusion.      Between     the    supposed    Denunciation 
of  Russia  by   the  English   Goyemment,  and  the  Con- 
currence of  the  English  Goyemment  with  .Russia,  eyeiy 
single  Brain  in  Europe  has  been  so  jumbled,  that  there 
has  not  been  left  a  Man  that  can  reason  to  a  Conclusion, 
nor  eyen  one  who  is  possessed  of  any  certain  Point  of  De- 
parture from  which  to  start. 

Now,  let  us  take  another  Matter.     Russia  has  now  got 
a  Commercial  Treaty  with  Turkey,  by  which  she  pays  a 
smaller  Sum  than  other  Nations  on  Export  and  Import  of 
Gtoods.     Is  not  this  a  yery  strange  Position?     Neyer  the 
like  occurred  in  any  other  Part  of  the  World,  at  any  other 
Time  :  it  occurs  at  a  Time  when  we  are  all  raying  aboat 
commercial  Freedom ;  and  not  only  does  it  occur,  but  no 
one  heeds  it.  The  Reason  is  simple — People  agitate  them- 
selyes  about  things  they  understand — the  Source  of  this 
Arrangement  is  beyond  the  Reach  of  the  Reasonings  of 
such  Men  as  inhabit  Europe.     It  is  JDiphfnacy^  which  re- 
fers, not  to  making  Laws,  but  to  conducting  Business. 
Statesmen,  now-ardays,  are  Men  who  make  Laws,  not  Men 
who  conduct  Business.    But  did  Russia  gain  this  astound- 
ing Advantage  without  a  Struggle  ?  She  did ;  and  it  was 
done  for  her.     Was  it  a  Plan  and  a  Design  of  her  own  ? 
No,  it  was  not :  it  is  the  Result  of  a  Plan  and  an  Act, 
which  not  only  she  did  not  design,  but  which  was  designed 
to  counteract  her;  at  which  she  was  alarmed,  and  endea- 
youred,  in  every  way,  to  resist. 
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My  Project  here  again  suggested  to  her  new  Means  in 
new  Necessities.  The  emancipating  of  Tarkey  from  her 
control  through  a  commercial  Treaty,  which  united  the 
Portions  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  Dependencies,  and 
made  England  the  guarantee  of  their  Rights,  was,  if  re- 
alized, the  Death-blow  to  her  Projects  and  Arts,  and 
therefore  the  frustration  of  it  became  a  vital  Question. 
But  so  slowly  did  she  come  to  find  the  Means  of  doing  so, 
that  six  Months  after  it  was  originally  discussed  at  Con- 
stantinople^ was  Lord  Palmerston  attempting  to  exclude 
it  from  Discussion  in  London,  by  representing  it  to  the 
Turkish  Government  as  a  Russian  Project;  and  still  six 
Months  later,  when  it  was  accepted  by  Lord  Palmerstoi^, 
did  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  attempt  to  justify  his  rejection 
of  it  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  characterising  it  as  a  Mea- 
sure which  would  be  '^  injurious  to  Russia  !"'*' 

For  a  whole  Year,  therefore,  was  Russia,  through  her 
Agents  in  the  British  Cabinet,  struggling  against  this 
Treaty.  She  had  not  then,  up  to  this  Time,  seen  how  it 
could  be  rendered  available  to  obtain  the  Triumph  which 
it  has  achieved  for  her,  of  placing,  by  its  acceptance,  not 
England  only,  but  all  the  States  of  Europe^  in  a  Position 
of  such  immeasurable  Inferiority.  Of  course,  her  obtain- 
ing of  her  Ends  from  this  Measure,  or  my  realizing  mine, 
depended  entirely  upon  the  Foreign  Minister  in  England. 
Supposing  that  Russia,  in  1834,  had  not  obtained  in  that 
Post,  the  Services  of  a  conscious  Agenl^  all  that  has  been 
converted  to  Injury,  would  have  been  realized  for  Profit. 
The  breaking  down  of  the  Barrier  between  Turkey  and 
England,  the  turning  of  the  Circassians  towards  England, 
the  commercial  Treaty  between  Turkey  and  England^  the 

*•  By  opening  to  England  new  Markets  !  and  by  strengthenii^g 
terehy-^^LXi  Ally  that  England  had  recognised  the  ProtectioB  of 
as  the  greatest  Interest  beyond  the  Shores  of  these  Islands. 
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BevelatioDS  of  the  Portfolio — each  would  have  brought 
instantaneous  Benefits.  Mutual  Confidence  would  have 
flowed  from  it^  and  quietly  and  tranquilly  the  whole  Face 
of  AiSairs  would  have  been  altered*  But  having  thus 
stood  in  the  Secret  of  our  very  Council,  she  knows  each 
Step,  she  concerts  each  Measure ;  she  delays  where  she 
cannot  resist,  she  deceives  where  she  cannot  delay ;  and 
therefore  thisTreaty,  discussed  in  1834-6-6, — repelled  in  the 
course  of  the  Year  1834-6 — admitted  in  the  course  of 
1836 — ^because  there  were  no  longer  available  Argu- 
ments against  it — ^is  then  delayed  in  Execution  until  the 
King  is  dead,  and  it  is  concluded  only  in  1838!  When 
it  is  made  public,  it  proves  to  be  changed  so  a$  to  effect 
the  reverse  of  the  original  Intention.  Of  course,  this 
is  an  Act  of  Forgers  in  the  Dark,  and  the  Frustration 
of  those  Attempts  of  my  own,  of  Sir  J.  McNeill,  of  Mr. 
McGregor,  and  successively  Mr.  Porter,  to  rectify  the 
Position  of  England,  or  to  gain  Advantages  for  England 
in  Turkey,  Persia,  Austria,  Italy,  and  France,  is  the  sim- 
ple and  natural  Consequence  of  the  Agent  of  the  Em* 
peror  of  Russia  being  the  Minister  of  England,  and 
having  the  sole  and  undivided  control  of  her  external 
Relations.'^ 

When  this  is  said,  what  need  be  added — what  more  can 
be  said?  But  also  the  Value  to  her  of  that  Agent, 
is  ipproportion  to  the  Danger  which  she  has  to  counteract 

*  My  Reports,  on  which  the  Treaty  was  founded,  were  asked  for 
by  a  Member  of  Parliament,  from  the  present  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  refused  as  being  of  too  confidential  a  Character.  They 
were  merely  Commercial ;  the  Data  colletted,  and  the  Prcject  pre- 
sentedy  while  I  held  no  official  Post.  But  they  would  prove  that 
to  serve  the  Interests  of  a  Foreign  Power,  the  Treaty  had  been 
perverted.  Therefore  are  they  Confidential^  and  the  British 
Nation  has  nothing  to  know  about  them. 
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in  England,  as  well  as  to  the  Services  which  she  has  to 
obtain  from  England. 

Before  the  Labours  of  those  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
with  the  others  whom  you  know,  there  was  no  Danger 
for  Russia  from  England,  or  from  Europe.  Then  a  great 
Danger  did  arise,  one  which  could  only  have  been  arrested 
by  having  a  conscious  Instrument  in  the  Cabinet  of 
England ;  possessed  of  this,  she  has  converted  the  very 
Danger  into  a  Means  of  Progress  more  rapid  and  exten-^ 
sive  than  perhaps  was  even  a£Fbrded  to  her  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  France,  and  the  consequent  Wars.  The  Partition 
of  Poland  was  but  a  small  Gain  compared  with  the  Treaty 
of  Unkiar  Skellessi ;  and  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  itself  was 
only  valuable  as  a  Means  of  advancing  to  such  Results  as 
the  Treaty  of  the  16th  July,  1840.  Neither  of  these 
(Treaties  of  Unkiar  Skellessi,  and  Idth  July)  coaM  have 
been  effected  except  by  that  Species  of  Aid — ^Treason, 
and  through  it  these  transcendent  Triumphs  are  won  at 
the  Period  when  she  is  herself  exposed  to  the  greatest 
Hazards ! 

I  may,  in  like  manner,  instance  my  Appointment  to  the 
British  Service.  That  Appointment  confirmed  the  Idea 
that  England  was  engaged  in  counteracting  Russia ;  and  in 
England,  not  only  prolonged  the  Delusion,  but  strength- 
ened the  Hands  of  Lord  Palmerston,  by  such  Support  as 
was  derirable,  from  appearing  to  be  the  Leader  of  the 
Anti-Russian  Party. 

Thus  did  he  keep  his  Place  in  the  Ministry,  and  then 
did  he  keep  the  Ministry  in  Place.  Their  Position  at 
Court,  and  in  Office,  depended  upon  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
that  Position  he  owed  to  his  ostensible  Concurrence  in  the 
King's  Views,  with  respect  to  Russia ;  having,  meanwhile, 
all  the  support  of  Russia,  and  being  exposed  to  none  of 
the  Inconveniences  which  the  real  Adoption  of  the  Policy 
he  pretended  would  have  entailed. 
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Just  weigb  well  this — see  the  Bearing  of  such  a  Posi- 
tion, and  then  you  will  have  some  Conception  of  the  Gran- 
deur of  the  Game  that  Russia  plajs,  and  of  the  intense 
excitement  of  moving,  by  a  few  Touches,  whole  Nations 
and  Cabinets  and ;  the  Increase  of  Excitement  arising 
from  the  Secrecy  in  which  it  is  conducted. 

Sir  J.  McNeill  was  appointed  about  the  same  Time,  and 
itnmediately  afterwards  followed  the  Publication  of  the 
Portfolio,  so  that  these  Influences  were  simultaneously 
acting. 

At  this  Time  the  King  was  alive.  Sir  H.  Taylor  was 
alive,  the  Sultan  was  alive.  These  Men  were  in  Posses- 
sion of  the  Authority  of  Turkey  and  England.  There 
were  around  the  Sultan,  several  acting  in  Concert  with 
me ;  and,  above  all,  Pertef  Pacha  was  still  alive.  These 
two  Monarchs  being  in  a  Position,  separately,  absolutely 
to  determine  the  Acts  of  their  several  Government.  Con- 
ceive the  Effect  of  our  having  clearly  understood  at  that 
time  Lord  Palmerston.  His  Removal  must  have  followed  : 
indeed,  he  had  already  been  three  days  out  of  Office.  The 
new  Minister  would  have  come  in  to  adopt  and  carry  into 
Execution  these  Thoughts ;  and  I  do  not  think  there  was 
another  Man  who  could  have  been  made  Foreign  Minister, 
who  would  have  been  prepared  for  playing  a  similar 
Part.  This,  then,  was  the  risk  Russia  then  ran.  In 
all  that  has  been  previously  done.  Action  proceeded 
from  me -— Resistance  was  her  Attitude,  therefore  she 
was  not  leading  Events — these  Events  I  mean.  By 
getting  a  Uniform  on  my  back,  the  Case  was  changed. 
It  was  expected  that  I  would  have  gone  at  once  to  Coo-^ 
stantinople,  leaving  the  '^Commencements  in  England  un- 
completed—that I  would  have  been  delighted  at  receiving 
such  an  Office  and  fearful  of  losing  it,  had  I  gone  to  Con- 
stantinople at  the  time  I  was  appointed,  as  wan  required  of 
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me,  of  course  everything  would  have  subsided  into  its 
ordinary  course.  But  I  declined  going  until  the  Ends 
were  secured  for  which  I  had  accepted  the  Post,  and 
ceased  not  to  declare,  that  I  could  not  accept  an  Office 
which  debarred  me  from  saying  what  I  knew,  and  urg-> 
ing  what  I  saw  was  necessary,  unless  the  Government 
itself  had  assumed  that  Task  and  Charge,  and  I  repeated, 
over  and  over  again,  that  unless  the  Government  had 
adopted  my  'Conclusions,  I  was  a  bad  Servant,  and 
the  most  noxious  and  injurious  they  could  find ;  and  it 
was  impossible  for  either  of  us  to  be  the  one  Master,  and 
the  other  Servant,  until  our  Conclusions  coincided.  Nor 
did  I' leave  for  Constaniino|)le,  until  an  Assent  had  been 
given  to  every  pfoposul  I  had  to  make,  and  until  the  Go- 
vernment had  formally  adopted  each  of  those  proposals 
that  I'hiid  ui^ed  upon  it. 

Mr.  McNeill  and  I  left  Englai^d  in  June,  1836,  with 
FeeBngs  only  of  Exultation j  until  our  arrival  at  Vienna, 
when  I  was  struck  wkb  his  Countenance  in  reading  the 
Dei^atch  which  followed  faiixi,  and  which  he  did  not  com- 
mudicale  to  me,  but  which  has  subsequently  appeared  in 
the  Fersisin^^^  Correspohdence,*'  and  explains  all. 

But  flit  the  time  f  was  ap^oihted,  I  was  on  the  point  of 
d^fMirtlii^ for  Turkey;  add  my^ Judgment  of  Vhat  was  to 
be  doiie^^and  theModVes'that  led  me  there,  were  asfbl- 
]dwi:-«4liat  I  did  possess  in  Turkey,  both  by  the  Know- 
ledife  ef4he  State- as  by  n^^^ns  of  Action,  not  only  realiza- 
Ue,  bat  positively  realized,'  which  should  consolidate 
her  /nternal  Condition,  strengthen  her  against  Assault, 
tfftd  bind  her  up  against  the  decomposing  Influence  of 
BoBsia*  This  is  much  to  say,  and,  however  presumptuous 
it  nay  appear,  it  is 'not  in  my  Power  to  alter  it,  for  such 
were  my  Conclusiohs,  and  siich  they  remain.  Russia's 
Jiid^;«tten4;'«  of  what  I    could  effect,    if  a  free  Man    in 
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Turkey,  I  doubt  not  coincided  with  my  own.  This  she 
could  of  course  counteract,  by  making  me  a  Servant 
of  the  British  Government. 

The  next  Point  she  had  to  look  to,  was  placing  me  in  a 
Position  which  should  lead  to  my  Disgrace.  As  a  Ser- 
vant of  the  British  Government,  I  should  naturally  be 
exposed  to  the  Animosity  of  the  Dragomans,  to  every 
Species  of  Vexation  and  Annoyance,  to  every  kind  of  Error 
of  Judgment,  and  of  Intemperance  of  Act — there  would 
have  been  every  kind  of  Danger  surrounding  me,  and  of 
misleading  Impulse  aroused  within  me,  and  that  con- 
nected with  a  systematic  Preparation  from  the  Head  of 
the  Department  to  entangle  me — present  to  me  Diffi- 
culties—bring up  against  me  Foes,  and  then  call  in 
false  Testimony,  if  I  had  not  so  fallen  as  to  render  falsifi- 
cation unnecessary.  Through  this  there  would  be,  first 
the  disappointment  of  Expectatipa  raised  in  Turkey — 
then  there  would  have  been  through  my  Disgrace  again 
the  Discrediting  of  the  thoughts  in  Europe,  of  which  I 
had  been  the  Organ— there  would  be  an  accounting  for  of 
the  Conduct  of  Lord  Palmerston  not  by  reference  to  Bnssia 
but  with  reference  to  my  Conduct,  where  of  course  every 
one  would  be  ready  to  suppose  that  there  was  good  Beason 
for  proceeding  against  me,  where  none  were  assigned. 

All  this  was  subsequently  realized*  Of  coarse  Men 
never  expected  to  hear  of  me  again*  A  diplomatic  Maa 
sacrificed  or  disgraced,  sinks  like  Lucifer,  never  to  be 
heard  of  more. 

But  then,  to  what  have  my  Efforts  tended  since  these 
Events?  The  Exposition  of  England's  Disgrace,  the 
Continuation  of  the  Bevelation  of  Russia's  Power,  and 
fibove  all,  the  Charge  of  Treason — for  what  have  they 
served,  but  to  increase  England's  Degradation,  and  to 
confirm  Treason,  since  they  have  been  insufficient  to 
arouse  and  to  punish. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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Look  now,at  tbd  metim  that  wer«  requisite  to  c^rry  i»to 
Sfffct  the  lova&ioti  of  Central  Asia.  Unless  there  had 
been  Fears  for  Russia,  there  eocild  have  be^i  no  Pretext 
fotttid  for  that  Invasion*  If  the  Thoughts  of  England^in 
respect  to  the  Aggressions  of  Russia,  and  her  olyn  latereat 
Ibeteia)  bad  remained  such  as  thejr  were  before  tny 
Public  Work  commenced  in  1834,  it  would  have  been  ad 
impossible  to  have  invaded  Centr{(l  Asia  in  l-SSQ,  as  il 
would  be,  at  this  hour,  to  invade  Cettral  America. 
This  great  Event  has  again  been  worked ,  out  of  my  En^ 
deavourB  to  cquntera^t  her.  • 

All  these  Positiop^,  J  tkiuk)  yon  will  eefi  ar^  clear  and 
simple)  they  have  oTjly  to  be  stated  to  be  apparent.  But 
there  is  another  aqd.  a  greater  Event  than  any  of  thes^» 
the  Treaty  of  the  15th  of  July.  This  was  realizable 
through  the  aggregate  Means  afforded  by  her  iu* 
creasing  Influence,  and,  therefore,  in  so  far,  is  a  Result  of 
the  above  stated  Causes.  But  it  may  have  beea  hastened 
and  facilitated  by  (as  in  the  Case  of  the  Turkish  Treaty) 
the  Kecessily  of  counteractipg  what  I  was  tb^n  doing. 

Two  Years  of  ineessant  JLabourT-through  thi^  Press^  in 
Private,  and  with  Communities  of  Men—were  begi^iiiipg 
to  bear  Fruit.  A/  sense  of  Alarni  was  spreading,  and 
Doubt,  Suspjlcioa;!^ , and  Anxjietyv  respecting  Lord  Palmer^ 
ston's  Cbai^acter  and  Acts  was  taking  Root  in  the 
Miilds  of  Men  ;  and  evei^  Masses  of  Mjen  were,  beginning 
to  attend  to :  the  Evidence  upon,  which  these  Charges 
rested.  This  is  recorded  by  Petitions,  signed  by  Twenties 
arid  Thirties  of  Thousands,  Tte^  Potions,, being  nought 
else  than  B1II9  of  Indictment.  There  w^re  privatQ,an<l  public 
Meetings  of  the  mqi^t  moveable  Portions  of  the  Popula- 
tion assembled  to  hear  Expositiofns.  of  these  Subjects,  and 
the  Question  aro$e  whether  these  Matters  were  not  more 

*  You  know  that  I  have  been  charged  with  the  Sin  of  that 
Invasion — not  as  here  explained,  but  as  having  suggested  and 
prompted  it  as  a  Means  of  arresting  Russia  ! 
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Important  tliart  the  Vote  1^  Ballot,  the  Corii-Laws,  the 
GhArter,  or  other  so  terM<^  Pdlitica)  Theories ;  and,  to 
trse  the  Worfls  of  Lord  Ndhnftnby,  we  were  "  saperadding 
the  Dabgei*  ot  Saspicions  of  State  Grim^  to  the  Agiia* 
tfoiis  6f  Chartito.** 

The  Meaiis  by  which  this  C611viettoh  was  Broaght 
home,  was  siinplj  this ; — Lord  Palmerston  stood  as  the 
dvowed  Opponent  of  Bus^a ;  arid  ydt  weeoold  prov^  that 
h^had  been  serving  her^  and  se&reily  Concerting  Mea^teres  with 
her.  Evidence  bearitig  on  this  came  home  at  oiice.  Here 
was  Fraud  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  Fraud  inteHigible  onljr 
as  serving  tlie  Intertst  of  a  foreign  Power.  So  prtesehted, 
the  Wofrd  «  Policy,'*  the  hypotheses  6f  erery  kind  thiat  fiH 
the  Nostrils  of  Englishmen^  were  taken  away.  It  \fras  clearly 
fcr  them  a  Case  of  Crime,— a  Case  to  go  to  a  Police  Office 
or  a  Court  of  Liiw.  -  Brought  to  this  Issue,  ^tery  Man  to 
whom  it  was  presented  could  understand  it,  could  seek  and 
find  the  Prool^  and  had  before  him  a  {)raLCtical  end,  and 
means  of  re^toi^tion,  in  seeking  Justice  froni  tiie  Laws, 
and  in  claiming  Co-operation  from  his  Fellow-^iHxen^— 
G^d  thus  explain  IJie  sudden  Rise  and  wide  Ex|)ans!6n  of 
Ititerest  on  this  Subject.  Supposing  the  CJiarge  unfounded, 
of  course  th6  !&finister  could!,  at  any  Moment,  have  thade 
the  falsification  or  the  Delusion  apparent,  by  the  State* 
ment  of  the  Facts,  or  by  the  Exposure  of  tfce  Misrepresen- 
tations.  But,  if  founded,  the  Minister,  by  attempting  to 
meet  the  Charge,  would  only  augmeht  his  Danger  and 
expose  his  Guilt.  What,  then,  would  he  do?  (hnfuse,  if 
possible^  the  Grounds  of  Judgment.  And,  to  this  End,  no 
Means  eould  be  so  conducive,  a^  to  present  thfel  Power,  with 
which  she  W£^  secretly  connected,  as  the  public  Ally  of  the 
British  State.  But  could  he  do  this  ?  He  has  done  it.  Sud- 
denly, without  a  "Note 'of  Alarm  or  Preparation,  England 
awoke,  and  found  herself,  no  longer  the  Ally  of  France,  but 
yoked  in  Bonds  to  Russia* 

o  2 
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Those  who   could   undefdtand    his  OoBtradiction    witb 
himself,  could  now  no  longer  see  Guilt,  when  it  eame  to 
he  presented  to  them  as  a  Change  of  Policy.   •  But    to 
simulate  a  sudden  Friendship  for  Russia,  without  apparent 
Cause,  was    impossible  —  it  Was    necessary  to    make   a 
Quarrel  with  «oiiie  other  Power  first— and  there  coald  be 
no  other  Power  than  France  in  a  Position  which  should 
appear  as  a  sufficiently  hostile  one  to  England,  to  furnish 
the  required  Pretext.    This,  of  course,  had  been  long  pre- 
pared for,  and  the  Objects  of  the  Treaty  of  the  I5th  July,  are 
the  most  gigantic   that  the  Mind  of  Man  can  conceive  or 
admit.  They  are,  indeed,  universal  Dominion  ;  for  that  is 
the  Corollary  of  the  separation  of  France  and  England 
when  the  Problem  is  worked  out.    I  allude  to  it  here  only 
by  the  Service  it  rendered  her  in  arresting  a  national 
Movement  that  might  have  restored  England,  and  saved 
the  World.  *  *  #  * 

I  have  said^  that  my  exposure  of  Treason  has  increased 
the  command  of  Russia  over  the  Traitor,  and  at  the  same 
time  augmented  the  Use  of  the  Instrument;  but  that  is 
not  all  the  Service  of  this  Kind  which  I  have  rendered  to 
her.  By  occasioning  some  slight  and  inefficient  Steps  in 
Parliament,*  after  his  Antagonists  had  succeeded  to 
Power,  they  have  been  committed  to  resisting  Inquiry 
into  hb  Acts ;  they  have  been  thus  brought  into  the  Po- 
sition of  rescuing  him,  and  therefore  ofdefending  his  Acts, 
ftnd  therefore  becoming  responsible  for  them,  8fnd  thus 
have  the  whole  leading  Men  of  Eijgland  been  drawn  into 
the  same  Evil,  involved  in  the  same  Guilt,  committed  to 
the  same  anti-national  and  suicidal  Acts,  and  no  Hope  left 
of  there  being  any  in  Strength  or  Position  capable,  if  they 

m 
S 

*  It  is  singular  to  observe,  in  those  Attempts  in  Parliament,  that 
the  important  Parts  of  the  Subject  have  been  excluded  by  the  movers, 
lest  they  should  be  considered  Followers  of  Mr.  Urquhart. — Ed.  P- 
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came  tadee»  of  takiog  whose  Steps  by  which  their  own  Con*- 
eoieoees  oould  be  cleared,  the  Guilt  puniah^,  the  Chain 
of  Subserviency  broken,  and  the  Face  of  England  again 
made  White. 

Believe  nae  yours  truly, 

(Signed)  D.  Ubquhart.. 


...       .  .  ALGERIA. 

4  _ 

Ths  NeV^Tliriff  which  the  Fusncfa  hav«  lately  tvUiUish^d  iff 
Algeria,  to  the  gtcat  Dttriment  of  English  ComnNToe,  attordi 
it  leati  :«n  Opportunity  for  pointing  out  to  this  Nation,  and  prov^ 
xng  to  tbfiBi  hj  Jtfeans  of  Pounds,  SbilUogiB,  and  Pence,  (tlve 
only  Arguments  suited  to  their  besotted  Cbniprehension]hi  t^e 
ruinous  Consequtt^ces  of  every. , disregard .  of  J^uty,  Here  again, 
as  elsewhere,  upon  the.  Spot  where,  under  the  Turkish  Flag,  Free 
Trade  but  late  did  flourish,  a  new  System  of  Prohibitions  and  dis- 
crimin^tipg  Duties  opens  itself  to  View.  Touched  with  their  own 
Jeopardy,  they  may  hence  be  brought  to  'learn  what  they  are  losing 
by  their  stupid  Indifference  to  the  Integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire^ 
and  what  they  must  gain  by  maintaining  it ;  and  what  Meaning  there 
is  for  Britons  in  these  Words.  But,  while  Submission  to  the  new 
Encroachment  will  he  no  less  than  a  base  and  criminal  Acknow* 
ledgroent  on  our  Part  of  France's  Right  to  legislate  for  Algeria ; 
how  richly  merited  will  be  the  Taunts  which  Resistcince  ntyu)  must 
bring  upon  us! — (Correspondent.) 


INTERVIEW  OF  A  DEPUTATION  FROM  GLASGOW  WITH 

SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 


[After  the  preceding^  articles  the  following  canyersation 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel  cannot  fell  to  be  read  with  interest, 
not  only  as  bearing  on  the  matters  treated  of,  bttt  as  of 
historical  Importance  for  future  times.} 


April  25ihy  1840. 

Mr.  B' — —  ccrmmenced  by  stating,  that  dee^p  Anxiety  had 
been  awakened  in  Glasigow  respecting  our  Cpratnercial  Po- 
sitiop.  Timt  Astonishment  and  Suspicion  had  been,  aroused 
byiimding  ourselves  at  once  exposed  to  Danger  in  the  £a«t^ 
in  the  West,  and  in  the  South ;  Complications  tending  to ' 
War  in  the  Boundary  Differences  of  America,  in  the  Sul- 
phur Question,  in  Italy;  Dangers  impending  at  once  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  the  Chinese  Empire.  That  their 
Attention  had  been  directed  towards  these  Subjects  by  Mr. 
TJrquhart,  who  had  been  for  several  Weeks  at  Glasgo\y,  and 
whose  recorded  Predictions  two  Years  ago  had  been  so 
remarkably  fulfilled. 

Siy  Robert  Peel  asked  how  the  Interests  of  Glasgow  were 
effected  by  the  Boundary  Question. 

Mr.  B . .  From  the  Hazard  to  which  the  Colonial 

Merchants  saw  their  Property  exposed,  and  the  Insecurity 
which  all  Men  must  feel  who  saw  that  there  was  Danger. 

Sir  R.  Peel  replied.  You  must  distinguish  between  the 
Question  as  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  with 
regard  to  the  temporary  Occupation  of  the  Territory  in  dis- 
pute, and  the  Question  as  between  the  two  Governments. 
The  interests  of  the  States  generally  were  decided  towards 
Peace,  and  the  Southern  States  more  especially,  would  be 
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most  opposed  to  War,  depending  for  their  Cotton  Market 
on  England. 

Mr.  P — ^  then  m^^^  That  hayii^ been  for  Yec^r^  attached 
to  the  British  Mission^  at  Washin^n,  ^e  had  come  to  the 
Conviction  that  the  gradual  Ascendancy  of  the  Democratic, 
and  the  Anti-English  party,  would  compel  a  Quarrel  with 
England;  and  thai;  the  Cabinet  of  WaaAington,  as  he  had 
the  Mean«  of  prorn^;  wad  dosely  i^xiwMMi  with  the 
aggvessttti  System  of  Rudm.'^ 

Sir  Robert  Peel  askeid  Mn  P^^*-^  if  he  had  been  lately 
in  the  United  States,  and  what  Means  he  had  more  than 
any  other  diplomatic  Man  or  Member  of  Parliament  to 
understand  such  Subjects. 

In  saying  this  he  seemed  irritated,  and  turned  as  if  to 
address  himself  exclusively  to  Mr.  B . 

Mr.  B then  continued,  stating  that  the  Considera- 
tion of  their  general  Position  abroad,  invited  by  tlie  Expo- 
sitions of  Mr.  Urquhart,  had  come  to  unite  Men  of  the 
most  opposite  .and  conflicting  Parties,  and  that  in  pro^ 
portion  as  Men  did  come  to  see  what  their  real  Positiod 
was,  the  divisions  of  Party  faded  away  in  the  Interest, 
because  in  the  Knowledge,  of  our  common  country.  Even 
the  Operatives  who  had  been  absorbed  in  Agitations  for 
the  Charter,  had  been  drawn  out  of  this  vicious  circle. 

Mr.  B then  narrated  the  Effect  which  he  had  him- 
self witnessed,  as  produced  upon  a  Chartist  by  a  few 
minutes'  Conversation  with  Mr.  Urquhart.  lie  continued 
by  saying,  that  new  Hopes  and  Feelings  were  awakened  in 
the  Men  who  investigated  such  Subjects,  and  that  this 
Change  was  great  Evidence  in  respect  to  their  Truth,  not 
only  uniting  those  who  laboured  by  different  Ways  to  main- 
tain the  State,  but  bringing  to  its  Support  those  who  sought 

its  Subversion.     Mr.  B then  produced  the  Memorial 

of  the  Working  Classes,  signed  by  thirty-nine  Thousand.* 


« 


S^e  Memorial  subjoined  to  this  Article* 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  perusing  it,  broke  oiF  with  an  Sxeloma** 
tion — *^Why  here  are  Questions  of  so  comprebenshQe  a 
Character,  that  Days  and  Weeks  will  not  suffice  to  esamioe 
them."  Then  putting  his  finger  upon  a  passage »  he  ^id, 
*  the  Ancient  Constitutional  Practice  of  Taxation.!  What 
is  the  meaning  of  This  ?** 

Mr.  V- .  This  Memorial  was  not  the  Matter  we  had 

to  bring  forward — it  was  introduced  merely  incidentall}^ 
to  shew  the  State  of  the  Public  Mijid  in  Glasgow,  and  .to 
shew  what  might  be  done  with  Englishmen  if  they.wexe 
properly  led. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  seemed  excited,  and  inquired  th^  paf- 
ticular  Object  of  their  Visit— what  was  the  precise  and  pr^- 
tical  Point  at  which  they  aimed  ?  .  .  *    : 

Mr.  B .  That  will  be  a  Matter  which  we  shall  com^ 

to  in  the  Sequel.  He  then  explained  Mr.  M ^'s  Position 

and  Convictions— the  growing  Alarm  in  the  Minds  of  som^ 
Men — the  Imminence  of  the  Danger,  and  the.  Resolutioix  of 
those  who  felt  that  Danger,  to  lose  no  Moment  ineommw- 
nicating  personally  with  Sir  James  Graham;  that. they 
had  not  found  him  at  Netherby;  that  he  had  gpi^  Xq 
Pembroke,  whither  one  of  their  Friends  had  followed  hi^ji: 
and  that  they  in  the  Meantime  had  applied  for,  this  Int^vr 
view,  for  the  Purpose  of  exposing  to  him  the  same  Mattel^ 
which  they  had  left  home  for  the  Purpose  of  laying  befpjiq 
Sir  James  Graham,  V) 

Sir  R.  Peel  then  read  Mr.  M 's  letter  to  Sir  James 

Graham,  aloud  and  carefully,  without  apparent  Surprise,  till 
he  came  to  the  Expression  about  summoning  Mr-  Urquhart* 
tp  the  Bar  of  the  House.  **  This,*'  he  said,  *'  is  a  Pror 
ceeding  of  which  I  do  not  see  the  practical  Realization ;  4t 
is  contrary  to  all  the  Habits  of  Parliament*  And  then;W^ 
are  asked  to  put  such  Inquiries  as  Mr.  XJrquhart  m^y 
recommend.  And  here  is  another  expression  !  *  What  are 
these  Greek  Embezzlements  ?'  '* 
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■    Mr.  P explained  the  TraDaaction  in  a  few  mords. 

Sir  Robert  Peel.  "  What  is,  this  '  Treason'  as  re^rda 
the  M^ne  Boundary?  These  are  expreasion^  I  do  not 
understand.  I  cannot  enter  upon  such  grave  and  apparently 
vagiis^atters,  except  upou  written  A{^lication.  Treason 
is  a  Word  which  I  do  not  understand,  as  applied  to  a 
Itfinister.  A  Man  may  be  guilty  of  Impolicy,  of  Negl^t — 
but  that  does  not  constitute  Ti^ason.  Th^e  are  Words 
which  may  place  the  Individual  bringing  them  forward  in 
great  personal  Peril" 

Mr.  P then  explained  what  he  tne^t  by  Treason. 

Ho  had  for  Years  applied  his  Mind  to  his  Profession,  and 
by  long  and  laborious  Investigation  into  the  Conduct.of  the 
Foreign  Minister,  which  he  had  traced  in,every  l^^stion, 
he  had  discovered  a  System  of  Connivance  on  the  part  of 
that  Minister  with  a  Foreign  Cabinet,  for  the  Purpose  of 
abrogating  the  Treaty  Bights,  and  conseqnen^y  tlie^po^ 
valuable  Portion  of  the  Civil  PrivUeges  and  Property,  of 
British  Subjects.     In  saying  so,  he  s    '  ■     •    ^ 

tleman,  determined  to  defend  that  w 
his  Inheritance,  and  looking  to  its  S: 
appointed  to  defend  it,  as  a  Criminal  ^ 
the  fiM  Instance  Mismanagement,] 
ment  from  being  cured^  unless  Crimi 
iLord  Palmerston's  Conduct  bad  not  been  dishonest  in .  one 
Transaction — it  bad  been  so  in  aU-r-aud  coining  to  ji  Per- 
ception from  an  Examination  partly  alone,  and  partly  in 
conjunction  with  Mr,  Urquhart,  of  the  whole  System  of 
State  Policy  which  had  been  pursued  from  1829  to  J840, 
he  had  for  the  last  two  Years  felt  the  Imp<Bsibility  of  resting 
supine   under   this  Conviction — the  most  powerful  which 
could  animate  a  humanBreast — thatTreason  bad  become  the 
Principle  of  Action  in  this  immense  Empire,  universal  in 
its  Operations,  rapid  in  its  Effect,  presently  to  be  fatal  in 
its  Results.     That  coming  to  perceive  this  to  be  the  ruling 
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prin^loof  th9'  FoKeigQ  Office,  and  seeing  >Ui6  suboixiitiate 
co-opecatiQB  .of  evary  oth^r  Brancli  of  .the  Eiecutite  wUfe 
that  DepartmeDl;,  ^e  had  ezamined  ihe  Militaory^  Naval, 
OrdQance,  and  Financial  Mai-Adimnistiationi  and  Ibund  in 
aU  «u»d  in  each  this  ]Ei£Bepts  exhibited  of  that  SyeDem  wUjch 
emanated  horn  the  Foreign  Department,  whilst  the  Chiefs 
and  the  Subordinates  of  the  o^er  Departments  were  un- 
conscious of  the  withering  Action  that  betrayed  them,  and 
rendered  them  conducive  to  Anti-Kiitional  Ends. 

Sir  Bobert  Peel  listening,  and  following  with  care,  then 
replied  by  a  supposititious  and  elaborate  Exposition  of  the 
sort  of  Defence  wUch  would  be  set  up  for  Lord  Palmdrstoa 
in  Parliament  itself,  should  he  be  there  attached.  Men 
would  be  divided  in  Opinion,  a&  on  every  other  point,  and 
at  the  very  outset  of  every  Question,  they  would  take 
opposite  sides,  so  th^t  there  would  be  no  reconciling  them 
afterwards,  and  no  Reason  could  be  of  any  i^vail*  If 
some  considered  it  important  to  maintain  Circassia,  others 
would  say  that  they  considered  Russia  justified  in  putting 
down  the  Insiu'gents.  These,  you  see,  are  all  vague  Pro*' 
positions ;  and  you  do  not  know  the  difficulty  of  brin§pii% 
forward  any  Question  of  Foreign  Policy  before  the  House. 
This  would  be  an  Investigation  of  Years;  the  Minister 
himself  would  bring  forward  every  plea  for  Delay ;  would 
say  it  was  necessary  for  the  public  Service  to  send  for  this 
Ambassador  from  Constantinople,  another  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, writing  now  to  this,  now  to  that  distant  Station,  8cc. 

Mr.  P— -  then  said,  that  there  were  positive  Facts^ 
Infractions  of  Treaty  Rights ;  affecting  Interests  the  most 
material. 

Sir  R.  Peel.    But  give  me  something  specific. 

Mr.  P — -  mentioned  the  Violation  of  Treaty  in  the  case 
of  Poland;  illustrated  our  Rights  doubly  infringed  as 
established  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  even  by  the 
Treaty  of  the  6th  July — ^Violation  not  only  of  Treaty  but 
of  the  Law  of  Nations. 
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Sir  R.  Peel  rallied,  Wel\,  Lord  Pelmietetxm  aiid,  at  tfaef 
^m^  tlmt  he  was  disposed  tb  do  anything  to  teve  Pdimd-^ 
be  tra^  if^sliQed  to  oppose  Jiussia  in  concert  with  Pranctt^ 
but  he  irtffi^  Jaot  toelined  to  go  to  War. 

'  Sir  R  Ppel  iislped  Mr.  B ,  if  he  had  come  deputed 

by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Glasgow^  and  how  he 
prc^osied  to  proceed^-^bether  by  Petition ;  and,  if  so,  of 
what  natttre? 

Mr.  B: — '^  again  distinctly  explained,  tjiat  he  ciamie  on 
the  strength  of  individual  Oonrictions  of  very  few  Persons, 
but  of  nU  wka  had  taken  up  imd  investigated  these  Matters, 
TRieir  eiitire  eopfideseice,  from  what  tbey  had  already 
examined,  that  Mr.  Urquhart  bad  eVery  means  of  proving 
every  thing  he  alleged  i  that  Danger  being  urgent,  the 
neeessiifcy  of  prompt  Action  clear,  the  interval  yet  allowed 
ti^  being  inap|yreciable,  and  the  constant  and  rapid  growth 
of  Difficiilties  and  of  Danger,  had  determined  them  as 
Individuals  ^  seek,  first,  that  they  niight  iinderstaiid ; 
aecbndly,  that  they  might  conV€?y  their  own  Impressions  by 
means  of  Interviews  to  all  the  leadii^  Men  belonging  to 
all  ^  Parties  in  the  State. 

Sir  Rcbiert  Peel  proposed,  that  if  the  City  of  Glasgow 
felt  aggrieved  in  any  one  sp^ieifiD  Questioh,  they  should 
Petition  on  that  one  Question.  A  Mngle  Instance  at  a  time 
would  be  all  that  was  requin^»  He  was  evei*  re^y  to  hear 
what  might  be  alleged  agaiisist  a  public  Minister  in  thtB 
way  of  his  public  Policy,  or  hts  pablie  Conduct,  but  let 
their  Cases  be  pnoduc^. 

'  Mr.  P-— «*  said,  he  had  already  published  his  Stitemei^ 
two  years  ago ;  that  he  had  the  honour  of  an  Interview  there- 
upon with  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  that  on  being  instigated  by 
an^thei-  Gendeman  of  die  highest  Staition  of  the  Tory 
Party  to  bring  prominently  and  forcibly  the  Subject  before 

*  France  proposed  to  England  to  interpose  between  Russia  and 
Poland;  and  Lord  Palraerston  rejected  the  offer. 
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the  Cotnmumtjr, bis  Answerhad beea*^'^I  bAve  performed 
niy  Duty ;  I  have  given  Proof-  of  the  Deception  practiBed 
upon  the  State  :  the  Question  now  is  in  the  hands  of  Pat^ 
liament ;  if  'they  have  an  Interest  in  the  Affidrs  of  tiie 
State,  and  have  any  Duties  to  perform,  the  Question  is 
theirs  and  not  mine ;  they  and  not  I  are  the  Representatives 
of  the  People/'  Mr.  P— .  then  stated,  that  concerviug 
the  vastness  of  the  Question  to  be  startling  at  first  sigfat,  be 
had  in  the  Morning  dravm  up  a  few  Poiiits  illustrative  g€ 
the  Position.  Sir  R.  P.  shewed  an  impatience,  and  an 
apparently  courteous  endeavour,  not  to  have  themread^ 
but  Mr.  P.  continued  to  point  out  the  Reticulation  of 
Diplomatic  Combination  throughout  the  World,  insensible 
to  the  minds  of  public  Men  in  England,  partly  frbm  the 
^ant  of  Diplomatic  Education,  and  the  desuetude  of  inter- 
riationallnquiries  throtigh  the  long  slumber  of  Peace*  H^ 
sketched  the  Naval  Power  of  Russia,  France,  and  Egypt, 
having  been  brought  into  warlike  preparation,  whilst**  Peace** 
had  been  the  professed  Object  of  England — Pacification 
her  only  pretext  for  Intervention.  He  shewed  the  Perfidy 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  Excuse  for  Parliamentary 
Ignorance,  in  the  fact  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  withheld 
from  them  all  Information  in  order  to  screen  his  own 
secret  Abrogation  of  their  Bights,  of  which  the  Vixen 
Question  afforded  a  remarkable  Instance,  since  but  for  the 
Debate  in  Parliament,  the  Merdiants  of  England  would 
not  have  publicly  known  of  the  «o  termed  ^>  Regulations 
of  Russia,"  which  had  no  existence ^in  Russia  itself.  The 
same  Abrogation  of  our  Rights  had  secretly  been  conducted 
in  Africa.  Hence  it  was  the  Duty  of  Diplomatic  Men 
conversant  with  these  Subjects,  not  to  hesitate  to  declare 
publicly  the  Fraud  practised  on  the  Merchants,  the  Pariia- 
ment,  the  Nation,  and  the  Crown. 

The  most  prominent  Inquiry  was — what  is  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Merchants  of  Glasgow  doing? 
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Mr-  Gargill's  Pamphlet,  nKhioh  Sir  Robert  had  seen, 
bad  evidently  struck  him,  and  Mr.  Monteith's  Exposition 
of  Mr.  CargiU's,  pointing  out  b^ore*  the  Result  was  known, 
that  the  Treaty  with  Naples  weuW  not  be  signed,  produced 
a  good  Eflfect. 

Shr  Bobertlsas  ignorant  of  Diplomatic  Affairs  as  any 
other  Country  Gentleman ;  but  he  was  most  frank  and 
oourteoas.  He  does  not,  however,  yet  understand  Treason. 
Policy  is  his  Word,  and  the  Sense  of  Honour,  as  conr 
nected  with  the  Maintenance  of  Treaties,  he  has  yet  to 
acquire. 

MEMORANDUM  GIVEN  TO  SIR  R.  PEEL. 

Lord  Palmerston  has,  since  1829,  b^n  acting  in  entire  Concert 
and  Collusion  with  States  opppsed  in  their  Policy  and  Acts  to  Great 
Britain,  knowing  that  such  Policy  of  such  Governments  was  so 
oppose^. 

He  has,,  in  Collusion  with  such  Foreign  States,  sacrificed  the 
Treaty  Rights  of  England  of  Commerce,  Transit,  and  Exchange 
throughout  the  World. 

He  has  concerted,  and  carried  out  with  them,  their  Designs 
^gainst  British  Commerce,  and  the  concealment  thereof  from  the 
British  Public  and  the  Parliament. 

He  has  deluded  the  Crown,  the  Parliament,  and  the  Cotratry,  by 
the  presentation  of  Diplomatic  State  l^apers  in  a  form  sKewing  ati 
intention  to  deceive. 

He  has  connived,  under  the  Policy  used  in  the  name  of  Peace,  in 
the  formation  of  aggressive  Armaments  by  Russia,  France,  and  the 
United  States. 

He  has  purposely  brought  on  War,  or  sown  the  seeds  of  Hostility, 
against  England  MnongSt  those  Countries  whom  it  has  been  our 
ancient  Policy  to  support. 

Imminence  of  the  Danger. 

Four  Wars. 

Powers  have  changed  their  Attitude  ftom  defensive  to  aggressive. 

Necessity  of  indemnifying  themselves.    To  them  the  Sacrifice  of 
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Prepaniition  has  fllreftdy  been  made ;  they  have  but  t^  utllias^  the 
Means  afloat. 

UniTeffialkj  o£  the  Actioo .  of  Lord  PbfaDeistott  in  one  «id  the 
same  seniethe  proof  at  it9  System^ 

It  has  been  a  sequmii  System,  all  the  parts  linlted  toj^ether  chto- 
nologieally,  diplomatically. 

It  is  only  through  diplomatle  Men  that  such  a  Web  can  be  un- 

ravelled. 

Treason  we  have  declared  to  be  a  Principle  of  Action  in  the  State. 

It  roust  be  universal  in  its  Operation,  rapid  in  its  Effects,  fatal  in 
its  Results. 

The  Proof  of  the  Crime  is  that  m  all  the  published  and  parliament 
tary  Documents  explanatory  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Negotiations, 
there  is  distinct  Evidence  of  the  real  Hostility  of  Russia,  and  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  consciousness  and  perfect  Appreciation  of  the  In-> 
terests  and  Diplomacy  of  Russia,  being  every  where  conflicting  with 
those  of  England* 


**  MEMORIAL  OF  THE  OPERATIVES  OF  GLASGOW 
FOK  THE  DISMISSAL  OF  MINISTERS. 


TO  THE  QUSBN's  MOST   EXCKLLENt  MAJBTTY;  THfi   MEMORIAL  XSt 
,  TUB   INHABITAKTS  W  THB  CITY  OP  GLASGOW, 

Humbly  iShowbth  r**- 

That  your  Majesty's  present  Ministers  have  <;ome  into  ofEce 
through  the  support  they  have  obtained  from  the  operatives  of  this 
countfy  on  the  ezp^tation  they  had  held  out,  and  the  pledge  they 
had  given,  of  {effecting  the  reform  of  existing  abuses,  of  retrenching 
lavish  and  insupportable  expenditure,  and  of  preserving  the  blessings 
of  peace  to  this  empire. 

That  in  regard  to  the  reform  of  abuses  thait  did  exist,  they  have 
done  nothing  of  that  which  they  promised,  and  that  they  have 
created  abuses  unknown  before.  That  in  regard  to  the  public 
expenditure,  insupportable  before,  and  which  they  had  pledged 
themselyes  to  retrench,  they  have  done  nothing ;  but,  on  the  con- 
fary,  have  augmented  that  expenditure.  That,  in  regard  to  peace, 
they  found  peace— they  have  brought  war. 
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Th&t  these  Ministers  are  the  first  Mmislerd  of  the  Britislt  Crown 
who  have  come  into  office  through  popular  Agitation.  That,  using 
with  ortielty  the  power  which  they  had  obtained  by  perfidy,  ihey 
have  directed  the  worst  rigours  of  the  law  against  the  Yery  men  by 
Vfbora  tbey  liava  been  raised,  while  in  pursuit  of  ohjeets  identical 
with  those  which  they  bad  encouraged. 

That  at  the  period  wheta  these  Miaislers  obtabied  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  this  country  was  oppressed  with  aii  enor-* 
mnus  d^bt^  the  result  of  the  pretriovs  mismanageiaent  of  foreign 
aSmrs ;  was  oppressed  stiB  nore  grienwdy  by  the  injurious  mode 
in  which  the  revenue  was  assessed,  resulting  from  the  miscom* 
prebmuioa  o£  their  predeceaaors  ol  our  douwatid  concerns* 
.   That  the  present  Ministry  have  done  nothing  to  reduce  that 
debt,  or  to  correct  the  false  and  oppressive  mode  of  taieation ;  but, 
an  the  oontraryj  commenced  their  career  by  an  assault  upon  the  last 
Mmnants  of    the  conatitational  taxation  of  this  empire.     That 
whereas  even   the  previous    Administrations  had,   during  peace, 
diminished   the  burthen  of  the  public   debt ;  That  whereas   the , 
AdmiiuatratiDn  which  immediately  preened  tliem  had  reduced  the 
taxation  of  thlsoounUy  to-  the  antoan^  of  sevetal  milKoills  sterling 
yearly,  the  present  Ministers  have  ceased  to  pay  off  that  debt,  and 
iii^ave  furthermore  brought  about  a  defalcation  in  the  publio  revenue, 
and  are  noi^r  aboujt  to. impose  new  taxes»  and  to  make  this  taxation 
fall  on  objects  of  prihiary  necessity  to  the  working  classes. 
,    That^  on  the  pretence  of  commissions,  to  inquire  into  grievances 
i^n  extensive  corruption  of  men  of  ability  has  taken  placc^  money  h 
expepdedj  and  the  people  have  been  beguiled  by  delusive  hopes. 

That  the  prospect  of  increased  expenditure,  of  additional  demands 
for  troops  and  for  ships,  are  presented  in  the  colonies,  at  home,  and 
throughout  the  world,  by.  the  universal  mismanagement  of  our  affairs, 
by  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  our  fellow-subjects,  by  the  sub- 
mission to  insult  and  to  outrage  from  foreign  powers^  by  the  con- 
tempt into  which  your  Majesty's  crown  has  been  brought,  and  by 
the  injustice  inspired  ioto  the  counfcils  of  every  foreign  state 
through  the  hopes  awakened  of  the  ^smembeiinent  of  the  British 
empire. 

That  your  Majesty's  present  Ministers  found  the  colonies   of 
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•  * 

North  America  in  a  state  of  tranquillity ;  that  they  have  brought 
them  into  one  of  insurrection. 

That  they  found  this  country  allied  to  France ;  that  they  have 
submitted  to  the  encroachments  of  that  Power  upon  the  terri- 
tories of  our  allies,  and  to  the  violation  by  her  of  our  commercial 
rights ;  and,  consequently,  they  have  placed  present  hostility^  and 
laid  the  grounds  of  war  between  this  country  and  France. 

That  they  found  Poland  an  independent  state,  and  that  they  have 
reduced  it,  suffering  the  violation  of  a  treaty  guaranteed  by  Great 
Britain,  to  the  condition  of  a  province  of  Russia. 

That  they  have  suffered,  encouraged,  and  co-operated  in  the 
progressive  encroachments  of  Russia,  while  setting  treaties  at 
nought,  assaulting  our  allies,  fomenting  insurrections,  and  organ- 
ising conspiracies  throughout  the  territories  that  owe  allegiance  to 
your  Majesty's  crown. 

That,  by  their  concurrence  with  Russia,  they  have  overthrown 
the  strength  of  Circassia,  suffering,  on  its  coasts,  the  seizure  of  a 
British  vessel  while  engaged  in  lawful  traffic. 

That,  by  secret  treasonable  collusion  with  Russia  to  set  up  her 
protege  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  they  have  reduced  that  state  to 
subserviency  to  Russia,  and  led  it  to  join  with  her  for  the  conquest 
of  India. 

That  they  have  invaded  Affghanistan  without  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  for  the  pcrpose  of  forcing  on  that  people  a  monarch 
whom  they  had  twice  expelled,  in  violation  of  all  laws,  human  and 
divine,  as  in  scorn  of  every  British  feeling  and  interest.  That  they 
have  thus  laid  prostrate,  by  treachery  and  violence,  every  barrier 
which  withstood  the  advance  of  Russia  upon  India. 

That  they  found  relations  of  amity  and  friendship  with  China ; 
that  they  have  brought  about  a  state  of  war. 

That  they  found  India  tranquil  within,  at  peace  with  its  neigh- 
bours, and  defended  by  a  powerful  army.  That  they  have 
fomented  revolts  and  conspiracies,  at  once  by  acts  of  injustice  and 
by  disbanding  of  troops,  while  they  have  engaged  in  war  in  Central 
and  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  rendered  the  whole  population  of  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  our  enemies. 

That  they  found  the  differences  with  the  United  States,  in  respect 
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to  the  North  American  boundary,  adjusted  by  treaty.  That  they 
have  broken  up  that  adjustment,  and  that  they  have  sown  the  seeds 
of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

That  they  have  suffered  the  violation  of  British  rights  and  the 
interruption  of  British  commerce  throughout  Poland,  throughout 
Germany,  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  around  the 
whole  coast  of  South  America,  along  the  northern  and  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Africa,  through  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  and,  by  a  voluntary 
act,  have  interfered  to  upset  the  rights  of  Britidi  commerce  in  Turkey. 
That,  under  the  pretext  of  settling  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula, 
they  have  deluged  it  with  blood  and  filled  it  with  convulsion. 

That,  prolonging  the  disasters  of  Spain^  they  have  expended 
British  blood  and  treasure  in  an  assault  upon  the  rights  of  British 
commerce,  guaranteed  in  the  institutions  of  that  country  which 
they  have  assailed. 

That  they  have  paid  to  Russia  the  Russo-Dutch  Loan,  in  oppo^ 
sition  to  the  spirit  of  the  original  compact,  and  after  existing  treaties 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  had  been  abrogated  by  her  act. 

That  they  have  betrayed  to  Russia  a  nation  who  had  placed  its 
independence  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain — Greece ;  sacrificing 
many  millions  sterling  to  effect  that  purpose^  and  abrogating  the 
rights  of  the  British  Bond-holders  in  order  to  transfer  the  same  to 
Russia. 

That,  by  a  secret  conclave,  established  in  London,  they  have 
overthrown  the  internal  Liberties,  and  the  external  independence 
of  all  the  minor  States  of  Europe^  Asia^  and  America ;  and  have 
done  so  in  conjunction  with  Russia  and  France. 

That^  while  prostituting  the  power  of  England  in  every  region 
of  the  globe  for  the  advancement  of  the  hostile  designs  of  powers 
whom  their  treason  has  rallied  against  England,  they  have  sacrificed 
British  property  or  British  money  and  British  commerce  within  ten 
years,  to  an  extent  of  fifty  millions  sterling. 

That  they  have  suffered  the  decay  of  the  strength  of  Britain  in 
her  navy  :  that  the  shores  of  England  are  unprotected ;  that  the 
vessels  they  possess  are  sent  to  distant  stations,  where  they  are 
useful  only  to  advance  the  designs  of  foreign  powers  ;  and  that  they 
have  suffered  armaments  in  peace  only  calculated  for  war,  and  which 
VOL.  II.  p 
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enable  other  powers  to  insult  this  country    with  impunity  and  to 
endanger  its  eiListence, 

That  this  dilapidation  of  the  public  affairs  has  imposed  the  ne- 
^ssity  of  increased  taxation,  the  weight  of  which  must  fall  upon 
the  operatives,  and  fall  the  more  severely  because  of  their  intention 
to  make  this  new  taxation  rest  upon  the  necessaries  of  life. 

That  the  sacrifice  of  commercial  rights,  and  the  further  diminu- 
tion of  our  commerce,  must  fall  on  the  working  classes,  throwing 
them  out  of  work,  and  depriving  them  of  food. 

That  the  project  held  out  by  the  past,  presents — increase  of 
taxation,  loss  of  commerce^  further  expenditure  of  our  blood  and 
treasure,  and,  ultimately,  war  with  the  states  whose  hostility  has 
been  created,  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  colonies,rwhose  affec- 
tions have  been  lost. 

While,  therefore,  the  present  Ministers  of  your  Majesty  have 
come  into  power  on  the  confidence  they  have  falsely  created  in  the 
industrial  population  of  this  land  by  professions  of  reform,  by 
pledges  of  peace,  by  hopes  of  retrenchment,  they  have  introduced 
new  abuses,  increased  expenditure,  involved  this  land  in  unjust  and 
injurious  wars  with  small  states,  and  rendered  next  to  inevitable 
collision  with  the  great  powers  of  Europe  and  America.  That 
they  are,  therefore,  unworthy  of  your  Majesty's  confidence,  and 
that  their  removal  and  punishment  is  necessary  to  save  this  country 
from  ruin. 

We  humbly  entreat  your  Majesty  to  reflect  that  when  your  power 
and  justice  is  unable  to  shield  the  weakest  member  of  the  state 
from  domestic  injury,  and  the  most  insignificant  interest  from 
foreign  assault,  your  throne  is  shaken  to  its  foundation,  because  it 
must  cease  to  command  respect  abroad  and  veneration  at  home. 

We^  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  exalted  interest  which  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  in  your  charge  and  keeping,  pray  your  Majesty 
to  dismiss  from  your  councils  incompetent  and  faithless  servants, 
through  whose  acts,  disgrace,  disaster^  and  perils,  have  been 
brought  upon  this  mighty  empire,  (and  call  to  your  councils  men 
who  will  maintain  the  claims  of  the  people's  birthright,  nnd  admi- 
nister the  affairs  of  this  country  with  justice.)* 

*  Passage  added  by  the  operatives. 


/ 
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This  Petition  was  presented  in  the  Commons  by  Sir 
William  FoUett,  and  in  the  Lords  by  Lord  Lyndhurst.  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  read  at  length  by  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst, on  which  Lord  Melbourne  taunted  him  with  having 
produced  this  Petition  instead  of  his  Sessional  Speech,  and 
qualified  it  as  a  Tory  Mameuvre ;  he  then  suddenly  saw  thfli 
Danger  of  establishing  these  Doctrines  as  Tory  Doctrines, 
and  starting  up  again,  asked  Lord  Lyndhun^  if  he  concurred 
^n  the  Sentiments  expressed  in  the  Petition.  LordLyndhurst 
**  was  not  prepared  to  say  whether  he  concurred  or  not." 

To  this  Tory  Petition,  as  designated  by  Lord  Melbourne, 
there  was  not  the  Signature  of  a  single  Tory;  and  further,  great 
Offence  was  taken  by  the  Tories  of  Glasgow  against  Mr. 
Urquhart,  because  when  the  Chartists  were  about  to  em- 
body their  Charter  Doctrines  in  a  great  Petition  (as  they 
subsequently  did)  he  succeeded  in  expounding  to  them 
the  real  Grievances  of  the  Country,  in  so  succinct  and  clear 
a  Manner,  that  they  requested  him  to  put  his  Words  in 
Writing,  and  adopted  them  as  their  Petition. 

This  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  Effects 
produced  in  the  Course  of  Mr.  Urquhart's  Labours  at  home, 
and  in  these  Days,  it  almost  transcends  our  Belief  that  there 
can  be  a  Man  existing  amongst  us  able  to  cure  a  single 
Tory  of  his  Toryism,  or  Whig  of  his  Whigism,  or  Chartist 
of  his  Chartism;  but  in  Glasgow,  and  elsewhere,  notwith- 
standing the  Discordance,  and  Hopelessness  of  the  Materials, 
Mr.  Urquhart  was  able  to  free,  at  any  rate  for  a  time, 
many  Men  from  their  Party  Trammels,  and  to  restore  to 
them  the  Character  and  Feelings  of  Britons. 

In  1839,  and  1840,  be  visited  most  of  the  Towns  of 
England,  and  snw  the  greater  Number  of  the  Chartist 
Leaders,  and  not  one  cf  that  ClasSy  whom  he  saw^  has  since 
tahen  part  in  Political  Agitation. 

From  these  Things  we  may  learn  with  what  ease  English- 
men could  be  managed,  were  there  Men  equal  to  the  Task. 

P  2 
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amongst  her  Governors,  and  yet  all  that  will  be  drawn  from 
such  a  Fact  as  this  by  the  Observer,  will  either  be  some 
Remark  on  the  Individual  Powers  of  the  Man  who  wrought 
puch  a  Change,  or  a  Sneer  at  the  Thoughts  put  forward, 
since  they  remained,  after  being  so  widely  spread,  and  so 
strongly  entertained,  of  no  subsequent  Effect,  either  on 
that  part  of  the  Country,  or  on  the  Public  Conduct  of  the 
Nation.  But  the  Value  of  this  Experiment  is  to  shew  what 
can  be  done  with  Englishmen,  not  what  can  be  done 
through  them.  Mr.  Urquhart  has  never  ceased  to  declare 
that  he  who  was  in  Possession  of  the  Foreign  Office  could 
use  England  as  a  Wardrobe  of  Old  Clothes,  which  he 
could  keep,  sell,  truck,  or  give  away;  and  on  the  other 
Hand,  so  little  did  he  expect  from  these  Public  Movements 
(except  as  inducing  leading  Men  to  attend  to  a  Subject 
which  they  saw  excited  Public  Interest)  that  he  refused 
to  present  to  the  Queen  a  similar  Petition  from  the  Town 
of  Newcastle,  alleging  that  it  did  not  represent  the  Thoughts 
of  the  Men,  and  that  these  Matters  were  too  serious  to  be 
taken  up  and  laid  aside  as  mere  Opinions. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  SIR  J.  GRAHAM. 

London^  April  ^th^  1840. 
We  have  just  returned  from  an  Interview  with  Sir  James 
Graham.     He    had  already,  through  Sir  Robert  Peel's 

Letter,  and  Mr.  B. 's  Interview  in  Wales,  become  fully 

apprised  of  the  Magnitude  of  the  Question,  and  of  the 
Awfulness  of  the  Charge.  It  had  sunk  into  his  Mind,  and 
it  transpired  in  the  Conversation  that  he  felt,  he  might 
have  been  a  Dupe  of  Lord  Palmerston  at  all  events.  He 
said,  <^  I  am  to  understand  either  that  I  have  wilfully 
participated  in  this  Man's  Acts,  or  that  I  have  been  a  Dupe, 
and  that  this  is  the  least  of  the  Imputations  to  which  I  am 
liable."  He  did  not  at  all  seem  to  think  the  Charge 
impossible  of  Proof,  but  he  said,  '*  Situated  as  I  am,  having 
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been  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  Colleague  of  Lord 
Palmerston  during  the  Affidr  of  the  Boundary  and  on  the 
Eastern  Question,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  be 
his  Accuser,  nor  should  I  be  willing  even  to  vote  for  a 
Committee  of  Enquiry  except  on  strong  Evidence  laid 
before  me.  I  cannot,  after  having  lived  on  terms  of  In- 
timacy and  Friendship  with  Lord  Palmerston,  come  to  the 
Belief  of  so  awful  a  Charge  as  that  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced; nor  can  I,  although  entirely  opposed  to  the 
Government,  consent  to  array  the  whole  Power  of  the 
Conservative  Party  against  one  solitary  Individual,  singled 
out  from  a  Cabinet  of  so  many  Members,  with  the  View 
of  Crushing  him  as  an  Individual."  He  said  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  position  may  be  different. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  over  at  length  the  Whole 
of  what  passed.  But  reflecting  on  the  earnest  Attention 
he  paid,  and  his  pertinacious  Refusal  to  be  interrupted,  by 
the  Announcement  of  Visitors,  &c.  we  have  felt  that  his 
mind  is  agitated  and  oppressed  with  the  Belief  that  this 
Movement  is  of  Historical  Importance  as  the  Commence- 
ment of  a  new  Order  of  Things  which  may  emancipate  our 
National  A&irs  from  the  recognized  Danger  of  Foreign 
Complications  felt  by  the  Leaders  of  every  Party,  but  which 
cannot  be  effected  by  the  Legislature,  until  a  new  Selec- 
tion of  Members  can  take  Place  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
He  emphatically  pointed  to  the  Nation  itself  as  the  only 
Channel  through  which  those  Abuses  could  be  rectified. 
If  they  were  contented  with  the  Government  Parliament 
as  at  present  constituted,  they  would  allow  their  present 
Representatives  to  remain.  If  on  the  other  Hand  they 
are  discontented,  it  remains  with  them  to  request  their 
Members  to  resign  the  Trust  which  has  been  misplaced 
in  their  Hands.  Nothing  could  be  done  without  the  Com- 
mercial Constituencies  and  the  Electors  of  the  Kingdom, 
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as  four  Attempts  had  been  made  to  rectify  the  Infringe- 
ments of  Foreign  Treaties,  and  each  Result  had  notified 
to  Foreign  Nations  by  a  Majority  of  the  House,  that  the 
Ministers  had  the  Confidence  of  the  Parliament,  although 
it  was  evident  from  Appearances  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
that  they  had  not  the  Confidence  of  the  Nation.  A  false 
Position,  which  made  our  Danger  appalling  to  contemplate, 
and  most  Difficult  to  rectify. 

Sir  James  expressed  the  Alarm  felt  by  himself  and  the 
Leaders  of  his  Party,  not  only  at  the  Danger  impending 
over  us,  but  owing  to  the  distracted  State  of  the  Revenue, 
he  had  Doubts  how  far  any  Government  could  enforce  the 
Rights  of  the  Nation  without  a  Struggle  to  uphold  her 
Dignity,  as  had  been  already  expressed  by  the  Premier 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  We  said  that  no  greater  Fallacy 
could  have  been  entertained,  than  the  necessity  of  War 
to  establish  our  Position.  The  bare  Justice  of  the  Claims 
of  Great  Britain,  the  Identity  of  her  Commercial  Rights 
with  those  of  the  States  bound  to  her  by  Treaty,  the  uni- 
versal Respect  of  Mankind  for  Justice  in  the  Conduct 
of  Afiairs,  would  certainly  rally  the  Majority  of  States, 
and  the  Subjects  of  the  aggressive  States  themselves  in 
favour  of  a  Power  who  was  the  Guardian  of  Treaty  Rights, 
of  her  own  Interests  and  those  of  all  the  World,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the  contemptible 
Fraud  disseminated  by  the  Government,  that  Mr.  Urquhart 
was  the  Advocate  of  War.  But  how  was  the  present  State 
to  be  redressed,  and  to  what  but  War  or  the  Extinction  of 
Great  Britain,  without  War,  and  by  Protocols,  could  any 
sane  Man  look  in  the  Future  ? 

I  hope  and  think  that  it  is  Impossible  for  Sir  James  to 
rest  where  he  is. 

Indeed  the  evident  uneasiness  of  a  Mind,  apparently 
conscientious  and  patriotic,  will  not,  I  am  sure,  allow 
of  his  resting  quiet.     Much,  therefore,  has  been  done.     But 
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every  thing  depends  on  the  City  of  Glasgow  demanding 
<^  a  Committee  of  Enquiry  of  the  Whole  Housef**  demand- 
ing an  Enquiry  into  the  State  of  our  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Causes  thereof,  in  which  they  must  cite  their  own 
Belief  in  the  Collusion  of  the  Foreign  Minister  with  hostile 
States. 

(A  few  days  later,  and  after  Interviews  with  other  Public 
Men  the  same  Writer  says,) 

Eely  upon  it  that  an  immense  Change  has  come  over  the 
Minds  of  the  Leaders,  that  they  are  fully  prepared  to  en« 
tertain  the  Idea  of  Treason. — provided  a  solemn  and  dis- 
tinct Denunciation  is  made  at  a  Public  Meeting. 


BIOGRAPHIC  SKETCH  OF  MR.  URQUHART. 


From  the  Conversations-Lexicon, 

The  celebrity  of  this  Man,  is  connected  with  the 
Eastern  Question,  in  the  Exposition  of  which,  he  has  put 
forth  Views  which  have  now  become  Public  Property, 
and  have  been  continually  taken  advantage  of,  even  by 
those,  who  have  laboured  most  to  invalidate  his  Autho- 
rity. His  Education  was  singular  from  his  Childhood. 
He  was  never  at  any  School  in  England.  His  Mother, 
who  formerly  lived  much  on  the  Continent,  took  him 
abroad  when  he  was  Eight  years  old.  A  long  Sojourn 
in  Spain,  Italy,  Germany  and  France,  led  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  great  Talent  for  Languages  and  Observation. 
He  was  about  a  year  pupil  in  a  College  in  France,  and 
went  from  thence  to  Oxford,  several  years  younger  than 
usual.  One  of  his  Tutors  had,  bv  Travels  and  Studies, 
got  acquainted  with  the  Languages  and  Manners  of  the 
East.  By  this  circumstance,  and  still  more  by  another, 
his  attention  was  early  carried  to  the  East.  A  Turk,  who 
had  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  who  had  met  the  young 
Urquhart  at  Marseilles,  called  to  him  the  attention  of 
Jeremy  Bentham.  Bentham  was  convinced  that  much 
useful  instruction  regarding  human  Society  might  be  ob- 
tained by  an  unprejudiced  Examination  of  the  East,  and 
he  moreover  foresaw,  the  great  influence  these  Countries 
were  soon  to  exercise  on  the  Destinies  of  Europe.  The 
clever  and  very  promising  Youth  appeared  to  the  Veteran 
particularly  fitted  for  such  an  Investigation,  and  most 
likely  to  become  imbued  with  the  Spirit  of  the  East.  Ben- 
tham has  often  told  his  Friends,  that  he  thought  the  young 
Urquhart  destined  for  great  things.  The  private  Studies 
to  which  he  applied  himself,  were  very  diflerent  from 
those,  prescribed  by  the  ancient  Customs  of  the  English 
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Universities.    He  occupied  himself  much  with  Political 
Economy ;  for  which,  be  endeavoured  to  find  a  Founda- 
tion in  Philosophical  Inquiries  into  the  Springs  of  Human 
Actions.     Of  the  Natural  Sciences^  Mineralogy  most  in- 
terested him — a  partiality  he  always  remembered  on  his 
many  Travels.     He  used  to  give  Lectures  for  bis  Friends 
upon  these  subjects,  whilst  he  pursued  the  regular  Aca- 
demic Course.     He  was  interrupted  in  his  Studies  by  a 
violent  and  lasting  neuralgic  affection  in  the  Head,  which 
he  has  called  himself  a  Baptism  of  Pain,  poured  over  him 
from  his  Childhood.     He  went  to  the  South  of  France  to 
recover,  and  there  he  met  with  Lord  Dundonald  (Lord 
Cochrane)  who  was  going  on  the.  Crusade  to  Greece,  for 
the  fate  of  which,  he  was  enthusiastically  interested.    A 
Mutiny    broke    out  on   board  one   of  the   Ships,    '^  Le 
Sauveur.^'    The  Crew  was  half  English  and  half  Greek. 
Urqubart  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  latter  in  such  a 
degree,  that  he  succeeded  in  re-establishing  Tranquillity. 
The  Commander  of  the  Ship  prevailed  on  him  to  stay  on 
board.    The  Sauveur  alarmed  the  Turks  during  the  whole 
Summer,  and  made,  on  the  28th  September,  in  conjunction 
with  the  first  Steam-Boat  which  appeared  in  those  Waters, 
a  successful  attack  upon  Salonica,  which   Urqubart  de- 
scribes as  an  Eye-witness  and  Sharer  in  his  "  Spirit  of  the 
East/'  (London,  1838)  and  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
intended  Bevenge  of  Ibrahim,  was  the  indirect  cause  of 
the  Battle  of  Navarino. 

Capodistrias  offered  him,  after  Lord  Cochrane  had  left 
Greece,  a  Military  Command  or  the  Civil  Administration 
of  a  Province ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  intentions  of  the 
President,  he  kept  himself  remote  from  the  Government, 
occupying  himself  with  the  study  of  the  Greek  Manners. 
Here,  his  Attention  was  called  to  those  relics  of  Ancient 
Municipal  Institutions,  which  he  has  so  often  been  accused 
of  having  overrated  and  idealized,  notwithstanding  that 
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those  who  thus  reproach  him,  are  unable  to  deny  that 
8ucb  men  as  Tiersch  and  Sir  Stratford  Canning  agree 
with  him.  Urqahart  went  for  the  first  time  to  Constanti- 
nople immediately  after  the  Peace  of  Adrianople.  He 
obtained  an  entrance  into  the  SeraiU  and  was  first  made 
known  to  the  Sultan  as  a  Mineralogist.  He  then  went 
to  Albania,  which  was  in  a  State  of  Rebellion,  and  re- 
turned in  l83l  to  England.  He  then  worked  out  the 
Results  of  his  Observations,  in  which  he  succeeded  in  in- 
teresting King  William  the  Fourth.  A  series  of  Articles 
in  the  ^^Courier"  from  his  Pen,  explained  the  impossibi- 
lity to  regulate  the  Affairs  of  Greece  in  the  way  adopted 
by  Capodistrias,  and  this  was  justified  by  the  violent  Ca- 
tastrophe on  the  9th  October,  1831.  It  was  to  be  feared, 
that  this  unhappy  Country,  would,  in  spite  of  all  exer- 
tions and  diplomatic  pains  succumb  to  the  Power  of  the 
Turkish  Arms:  as  Reschid  Mahommed  Pacha  (the 
Grand  Viadr)  prepared,  after  having  subdued  the  Chiefs 
in  Roumelia,  for  carrying  the  whole  Power  of  Albania 
against  Greece.  Sir  S.  Canning,  who  was  then  appointed 
at  Constantinople  as  Extraordinary  Envoy,  sent  Ur. 
quhart  to  Albania,  in  order  to  induce  the  Grand  Vizir  to 
join  the  pacific  Policy  of  the  Powers,  and  to  renounce  an 
Enterprize,  which  would  only  occasion  new  Difficulties 
and  new  Interference  on  their  part.  Urquhart  met  with 
Reschid  Mahommed,  at  Scodra,  and  was  successful  in  his 
Mission.  He  then  returned  to  England,  where  he  soon 
formed  a  Project  of  an  extensive  Plan  of  Travel.  On  re- 
turning through  Germany,  the  bearing  of  the  Prussian 
Customs  Union  on  English  Interests  had  struck  his  Atten- 
tion, and  he  became  convinced  that  England  would  have 
to  cope  on  the  European  Continent^  as  well  as  in  Asia, 
with  a  hostile  Element,  guided  by  Russia.  This  Idea 
gained  consistency,  and  he  determined  to  visit  the  Coun- 
tries he  thought  most  exposed  to  Russia's  open  or  secret 
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influence,  in  order  to  examine  tbem  in  regard  to  their  po» 
litical  and  mercantile  Condition.    The  Plan  thus  formed, 
embraced  Prussia  and  Austria,  then  down  the  Danube 
across  to  Trebizond,  to  Persia  and  Central  Asia,  finally 
through  Tartary  to  China;  or,  if  this  would  be  impracti- 
cable, down  the  River  Indus,  and  back  to  England.     He 
was  prevented  from  carrying  into  Execution  more  than  a 
small  part  of  this  Plan.     His  Travels  through  Germany 
confirmed  his  View  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  German  Cus- 
toms Union — a  View  which  he  has  exposed  in  his  so  much 
quoted  Article  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Review,  (Oct. 
1 836)  and  which,  however  sagaciously  combined,  shews,  that 
a  predominant  Idea,  a  Key  used  to  solve  the  Enigma  of  all 
Phenomena,  may,  if  misapplied,  lead  to  misapprehensions, 
to  which  an  unprejudiced,  though  less  gifted  man,  would 
not  have  been  exposed.    This  construction  of  the  German 
Customs  Union  has  become  quite  a  Caricature  in  the 
hands  of  his  Friend  Cargill,  while  another  of  his  Friends, 
Ross  of  Bladensburg,  in  a  series  of  Articles  in  the  ^^  Uni- 
vers"  (Oct.  and  Nov.  1840)  exposed  his  Hypothesis  of  a 
similar  origin  of  the  Catholic  Difierences  in  Prussia,  with 
a  certain  Sagacity  it  is  true,  but  with  great  Ignorance  of 
German  AfiPairs. 

With  the  third  Visit  of  Urquhart  to  Constantinople,  a 
new  Epoch  in  his  Career  begins.  He  found  the  Dispo- 
sitions of  the  Turks  very  hostile  to  England,  the  natural 
Consequences  of  England's  Acts  to  Turkey,  through  which 
she  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  receiving  Assis- 
tance from  Russia.  He  deemed  it  first  of  all,  important 
to  regain  the  Confidence  of  the  Turks,  and  then  to  give 
an  impulse  to  English  Policy,  such  as  might  be  capable 
of  restoring  to  the  Turks  Confidence  in  themselves.  He 
therefore,  gave  up  his  first  Plan  of  travelling,  in  order  to 
get  familiar  with,  and  naturalized  among  the  Turks. 
That  he  succeeded  herein,  in  a  degree,  that  very  few  Euro- 
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peans  have  done,  nobody  doubts.  He  lived  himself  in  a 
Turkish  Family,  because  perfectly  Master  of  the  Language 
and  Thoughtsof  the  Easterns.  Thus  endowed,  and  more* 
over  gifted  with  an  uncommon  Power  of  Persuasion,  he 
began  his  Work,  and  spread  among  the  higher  Classes  of 
Society  his  own  Convictions.  These  were,  that  the  Weak- 
ness of  Turkey  resulted  from  Resignation  to  the  Influence 
of  Russia ;  that  the  Strength  of  Turkey  would  revive  when 
she  understood  how  to  unlock  the  Strength  of  her  own 
Constitution,  and  to  direct  for  her  own  Defence,  the 
Jealousy  against  Russia,  that  existed  in  the  European 
Powers.  He  strengthened  these  thoughts  by  his  Know- 
ledge of  past  History,  and  thus  inspired  the  Turks  with 
the  Strength  of  Conviction,  by  his  entering  into  the  Circle 
of  their  Nationality.  In  the  year  1834,  occurred  his 
short  visit  to  the  Coast  of  Circassia,  where  he  exercised 
an  almost  magical  Influence.  AH  Reports  agree,  that 
his  Appearance  amongst  the  Circassians,  has  made  an 
Impression,  such  as  we  are  told  of,  as  having  been  made 
by  the  Founders  of  States,  and  the  Lawgivers  of  Old. 
It  was  not  a  strong  and  athletic  Warrior  which  appeared 
among  them,  it  was  only  his  mental  Superiority  and  his 
complete  Command  of  all  the  external  Circumstances 
that  influence  Men,  which  united  to  an  almost  weakly 
external  Appearance,  was  so  much  the  more  surprising. 
At  Constantinople,  the  Question  had  even  been  mooted 
of  giving  him  a  Seat  in  the  Divan.  But  it  was  prin- 
cipally important  for  him,  not  to  lose  the  Value  of  his 
Nationality,  but  to  make  his  Countrymen  see  how  much 
their  Interests  were  connected  with  the  Conservation  or 
Destruction  of  Turkey.  His  Object  was  not  less  to  secure 
Public  Opinion  in  England,  than  to  rectify  the  Internal 
Condition  of  Turkey. 

In  the  Year  1833,  his  Work,  *<  Turkey  and  its  Re- 
sources," appeared.     The  leading  thought  is  "  Turkey  is 
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not  dead  as  it  is  believed  in  Europe,  through  utter  Igno- 
rance,— She  possesses  a  stock  of  sound  Institutions,  the 
effect  of  which  are  only  frustrated  by  the  now  extinguished 
military  Oh'garchy  of  the  Janissaries."   Moreover,  Turkey 
has  realised  what  the  Wisdom  of  the  Statesmen  in  Europe 
commend, — and  what  the  People  of  the  West  look  to, 
and  desire  as  an  almost  unattainable  End — ^  Here  is  to 
be  found  the  basis  of  Municipal  Institutions,  which  oppose 
a  bulwark  against  unnatural  Centralization,  against  popu- 
lar Agitation,   and   arbitrary   Interference.     Here   is  a 
system  of  direct  Taxation,   which  proves  the  Ideas  of 
Turgot  and   Necker  to  be  practicable   and  achievable 
Measures.     Bnt  while  the  wants  of  the  State  are  supplied 
in   this  most  natural  and   simple  Way,   it  receives   its 
Revenue  in  a  direct  Manner,  by  which  it  does  not  torture 
Commerce,  and  Exchange,  nor  impose  a  per  centage  on 
each  transfer  of  Goods  and  Property,  to  the  excessive 
annoyance  of  the  People,  the  interference  with  Industry, 
increased  difficulty   of  Collection,  temptation  to  Fraud, 
and  the  Imposition  of  far  higher  burthens  on  the  Nation, 
than  is  received  by  the  Government.     This  System  of 
Government  facilitates  every  Operation,  and  simplifies 
every  Transaction,   by   laying   Taxes   merely  upon  the 
obtained  results  of  Industry,  that  is  Property. 

The  Journals  of  the  Continent,  not  less  than  those  of 
England,  pointed  out  this  Work  as  one  of  the  most  sur- 
prising Productions  in  Literature.  The  most  profound 
Review  of  it,  and  written  in  a  congenial  Spirit,  is  that  of 
Blacque,  which  goes  through  five  numbers  of  the  **  Mo- 
nitor Ottoman*"* 

A  Pamphlet  written  by  Urquhart  at  Constantinople,  in 
1834,  <<  England  and  Russia,"  excited  not  less  attention, 

*  This  Review  has  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  Readers,  by 
Mr.  Ross  of  Bladensburg,  *'  Opinions  of  the  Press  on  the  Eastern 
Question/'  1836. 
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examining  the  Interests  of  the  European  Powers  in  the 
Eastam  QoeatioD)  and  sobmitting  the  long  prepared 
Projects  of  Russia  to  strict  Scrutiny.  We  hesitate  not  to 
declare,  that  this  Pamphlet  first  raised  the  Veil  which 
covered  Events  in  the  East.  Here  are,  for  the  first 
time,  Truths  exposed,  which  now  may  be  heard  in  every 
Street.  A  second  Pamphlet,  <'  The  Sultan  Mahmoud 
and  Mehemet  Ali,**  written  in  October,  1834,  shewed  the 
Danger  which  could  not  but  arise  from  the  unseemly 
Position  of  this  over-powerful  Vassal. 

Urquhart  returned  through  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to 
England.  On  the  road  he  received  a  Message  from  the 
Circassians,  who,  strong  in  the  Feeling  of  their  Unity, 
had  attacked  a  Russian  Army  surpassing  them  in  number. 
In  consequence  of  their  success,  the  Circassians  confided  to 
his  hands,  the  Defence  of  their  Cause  before  his  Country* 
men.  The  Public  Opinion  of  England  was  prepared  for 
receiving  this  new  View  of  the  Eastern  Question,  but 
there  were  very  few  who  had  any  positive  Knowledge  of 
these  Matters.  The  very  smallest  Portion  of  these 
thoughts  were  strange  and  inconceivable.  Thus  Urqu- 
hart gained  with  Facility,  a  vast  Influence  upon  the  Perio- 
dical Press.  The  Periodicals  of  all  parties,  from  the  Year 
1835,  contain  Articles  upon  the  Eastern  Question ;  the 
most  Important,  and  almost  all  upon  this  Matter,  are  the 
re-echo  of  his  Words.  Almost  the  only  exception,  is  the 
Radical  "  Taits'^  Magazine,  in  which  Cobden  of  Man- 
chester, (the  same  who  has  published  several  Pamphlets 
under  the  name  of  a  **  Manchester  Manufacturer,")  ridi- 
cules this  *' Russophobia."  The  English  Government 
was  thus  from  all  sides  prompted  to  take  a  decided  Posi- 
tion against  Russia. 

Urqubart's  Relation  to  the  Government,  is  the  Point 
which  even  after  all  the  Explanations  that  have  appeared, 
still  remains  a  Mystery.    It  must,  above  all,  be  remem- 
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bered  that  his  personal  Influence  upon  Rin^  William 
the^ Fourth  is  the  chief  Point.     The  King  entered  entirely 
into  his  Views*    The  old  Sailor  saw   the  Dominion  of 
England  over  the  Sea  (endangered,  if  the  Black  Sea  was 
yielded   up  to   Russia,  and   the   Mediterranean  opened 
to  her.   He  could  not  endure  the  Shame,  that  the  Trident 
should  be  lost  under  his  Government.    These  were  per- 
sonal Feelings  of  the  Monarch.  These  might  have  proved 
of  no  Importance  if  in  Opposition  with  Public  Opinion, 
but  this  was  not  the  case  here.     The  Press  was  deeply 
penetrated  with  the  Conviction  that  something  at  least 
must  be  done.     But  what,  and  how  ?    Strange  enough, 
the  impulse  came  from  the  King  himself;  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  followed  in  the  indicated   Direction, 
clearly  seeing  that  there  were  no  other  Means,  by  which 
he  could  retain  his  Office.     But  in  like  Manner,  it  did  not 
escape  him,  that  that  by  which  he  was  coerced,  was  not  a 
Parliamentary  Majority,  but  only  the  Will  of  the  Mo- 
narch,  under  the  Influence  of  a  private  Man,  suddenly 
raised  from  Obscurity,  and  of  the  Press,  directed  by  the 
same  Individual.     Lord  Palmerston  is  a  Minister,  with  a 
tincture  of  Diplomatic  Knowledge,  but  without  Solidity. 
His  Knowledge  suffices  to  secure  him  a  Superiority  in 
the  Parliament, — add  to  this,  that  he  is  a  man  of  great 
Activity,  but  without  Order  or  Steadiness,  his  desire  to 
shine  is  a  Passion,  and  this  is  habitually  worked  upon 
by  Foreign  Diplomatists,  when  they  have  had  any  Object 
to  be  secured  through  him.     A   Man  who  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Nation,  and  had  secured  the  ear  of 
the  King,  declared  that  he  (Lord  Palmerston)  understood 
nothing  of  the  Eastern  Question,  and  that  what  he  had 
hitherto  done  in  the  Matter  was  utterly  wrong,  and  we 
need  neither  to  find  the  last  Assertion  erroneous,  nor  the 
Minister  a  Traitor,  in  order  to  understand,  that  he  tried 
at  the  first  Opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the  troublesome,  and 
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even  impetuous  Censor,  who  had  managed  to  place  him  self 
between  the  Minister  and  the  Sovereign,— nay,  between 
that  Minister's  Free  Will  and  his  Official  Station. 

Urquhart  was,  in  October  1836,  ready  to  return  to  the 
East,  and  was  on  a  Visit  to  Windsor,  to  take  leave  of  the 
King,  when  he  got  the  unexpected  News  of  his  Appoint- 
ment by  Lord  Palmerston,  as  Secretary  of  Embassy  for 
Constantinople.     Lord   Palmerston  joined   to   this,    the 
Condition  of  his  prompt  Departure.     He  would  not  go, 
before  the  Government  had  adopted  the   Measures  he 
declared  Necessary,  for  which  also  the  King  was  inclined. 
1*hese  were,  an  Augmentation  of  the  Navy,  which  was 
decided  upon ;  a  closer  Connexion  with   France  against 
Russia ;  the  re-establishment  of  a  friendly  Relation    be- 
tween Persia  and  Turkey,  to  which  the  Appointment  of 
Mr.  M'Neill  to  Teheran  should  contribute ;  the  Abolition 
of  the  System  of  Dragomans  at  Constantinople     (The 
English  Dragoman  was  Brother  of  the  Russian!);   the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Independence  of  Circassia ;  and 
above  all,  the  conclusion  of  the  three  Commercial  Treaties. 
The  first,  between  England  and  Turkey,  was  already 
planned  in  its  Outlines,  by  Urquhart  at  Constantinople, 
in  1834,  and  approved  by  influential  Turkish  Statesmen, 
— the  Treaty  was  to  embrace  all  the  Provinces,  so  to  secure 
the  Unity  of  the  Realm;  and  by  quiet  means  bring  Egypt 
back  to  the  State  of  a  Province ; — by  inviting  the  other 
Powers,  one  after  another,  to  join  this  Treaty,  they  would 
all  get  an  Interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  Integrity  of 
Turkey,  which  would,  in  a  Manner,  be  guaranteed  by  all 
Europe,  as  a  part  of  the  Public  Right.*     A  second  Treaty 

*  The  Porte  was,  when  the  English  French  Protest  against 
the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  appeared,  not  indisposed  to  open  the 
Dardanelles  for  Men  of  War  of  all  Nations,— so  to  get  a  Prptcc- 
tion  against  the  Russian  Dictature. 
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between  England  and  Persia,  should  place  a  limit  to 
Russian  Influence,  as  well  political  as  commercial,  at  the 
Entrance  to  Central  Asia,  and  restore  to  British  India  its 
natural  Bulwark.  A  third  Treaty  between  England  and 
Austria,  was  very  well  adapted  to  the  Policy  of  the 
Austrian  Cabinet ;  and  was  the  most  unobjectionable  Form, 
in  which  the  old  Alliance  against  Russia  could  be  renewed, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  Navigation  on  the  Danube 
down  to  the  Black  Sea  opened  to  English  Commerce, 
and  the  Russian  Guardianship  thrown  off.  The  Man 
who  does  not  see  a  true  Statesmanlike  View  in  these 
Plans, — who  does  not  regret,*  that  they  were  either  not 

*  How  can  it  he,  tbat  such  Measures  could  have  to  be  forced 
upon  a  Government  ?  How  is  it,  that  being  adopted  by  a  Govern- 
ment, tbey  are  sacrificed  by  it?  How  is  it,  that  the  Man  that 
rought  them  forward,  is  persecuted  and  calumniated,  and  that 
after  a  time,  when  Events  have  established  the  Importance  of  his 
Measures,  and  the  Injury  tbat  has  resulted  from  abandoning  or 
frustrating  them, — that  he  seems  by  these  to  have  obtained  further 
Claims  only  to  reprobation  and  contempt?  Has  the  like  ever 
happened  before  ?  The  like  has  happened  before  now.—- It  was  he 
who  attempted  to  arouse  a  slumbering  People  that  felt  their  Resent- 
ment ;  and  the  Vengeance  due  to  the  Perfidy  by  which  they  were 
betrayed,  was  discharged  by  that  same  People,  upon  the  Man  who 
sought  to  warn  of  Danger,  and  to  rescue  firom  Crime.— -See  4th 
Philippic. 

A  Constantinople  Correspondent  of  a  London  Journal  has 
recently  used  these  words : — ''  I  cannot  close,  without  calling  to 
mind  an  eminent  Person  once  here,  whose  keen  Sight  enabling 
him  to  distinguish  in  the  distance.  Danger  unseen  by  vulgar  Eyes, 
he  was  almost  invariably  proclaimed  to  be  a  Visionary.  The  Dan- 
gers htfve,  however,  approached  so  near  as  to  be  tangible  to  every 
one,  and  all  been  visibly  fulfilled.  He  must  still  by  many  be 
accounted  a  Visionary,  but  he  will  triumph  at  last,  if  there  is  any 
Trutb  in  the  Proverb.     Magna  est  Veritas  et  prtevalebet.** 

Translator. 

VOL.  II,  Q 
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executed,  or  frustrated  in  their  Execution,  will  of  coarse 
not  understand  the  Vehemence  with  which  the  Author 
of  them  makes  the  Minister,  who  approved  them,  respon- 
sible for  the  non-fulfilment,  as  for  an  intentional  and 
malevolent  Sacrifice  of  British  Interests. 

Lord  Palmerston  seemed  gradually  to  yield  his  Con- 
currence to  these  Measures,  the  one  after  the  other.     In 
order  to  unite  and  gain  the  Public  Opinion  of  all  Europe, 
Urquhart  began  the  Publication  of  the  Portfolio.      In 
July  1836,  he  at  last  set  out  for  Constantinople,  certain  of 
the  success  of  his  Plans.  The  History  of  his  Discord  with 
Lord  Ponsonby^  and  his  Recall  is  still  in  many  Points  not 
clear.     Injurious  Imputations   were  at  the  time    spread 
respecting  Urquhart,  in  the  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man Papers.    Urquhart  brought  a  judicial  Action  against 
the  Man,  he  thought  to  be  able  to  prove  as  the  Author. 
The  English  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  received  the  Com- 
plaint and  summoned  the  Man  before  them  (a  Military 
Man  in  the  Suite  of  Lord  Ponsonby,)  who  did  not  appear 
**  because  of  his  being  absent  in  Public  Service,  and  of  the 
Necessity  of  his  Presence  at  the  Embassy."  The  only  thing 
certain  is  the  remarkable  Alienation  and  Coldness  with 
which  Urquhart  was  treated  by  Lord  Palmerston,  who  for- 
merly was  so  well  disposed  towards  him,  and  under  whose 
Eye  the  Political  Pamphlets  of  Urquhart  were  partly  writ- 
ten.    It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  Urquhart  was  not  fitted 
for  an  inferior  Place, — that  his  Influence  was  gained  not 
in  the  common  course  of  Parliamentary  Career,  but  by 
an  extraordinary  and  slippery  Path.     He  was  enabled  to 
accomplish  its  wonderful  Results  by  the  Favour  of  the 
King. 

The  death  of  William  the  Fourth  terminates  his  Rela- 
tions with  the  Government.  The  Part  he  has  undertaken 
since  1836,  is  tha.t  of  a  ceaseless  Agitation  against  the 
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System  of  Lord  Palmerston,  whom  he  denounces  for 
.  decided  Treason ,  and  conscious  Russian  Tendencies.  But  it 
would  be  to  do  him  great  wrong  to  reckon  him  among  dis- 
appointed Politicians  who  have  failed  in  their  Career,  and 
therefore  turn  their  hatred  against  their  supposed  personal 
Enemies.  It  can  be  proved  to  the  Honour  of  XJrquhart, 
in  the  most  striking  way,  that  he  has  several  times  refused 
to  join  the  Political  Enemies  of  Lord  Palmerston,  to 
whom  his  Knowledge  and  Eloquence  would  have  been  of 
great  Value.  The  greatest  Mischief  that  could  happen  to 
him  is^  that  the  English  Press  has  deserted  him, — but 
this  is  the  result  of  his  Resolution,  not  to  serve  as  a  Tool 
of  Party.  Still  in  the  Year  1838,  the  powerful  Assistance 
of  the  Times  was  at  his  disposal.  He  refused  also  an 
opening  for  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Marylebone» 
because  he  would  not,  without  restriction,  join  the  Con- 
servatives. Whether  this  was  prudent  is  another  Ques- 
tion, but  it  was  honest,  and  not  the  Act  of  a  regardless 
Hatred  of  a  personal  Enemy,  embittered  by  Failure.  Here 
must  also  be  quoted  his  Relation  to  the  Chartists,  who 
addressed  themselves  to  him,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Negociation,  respecting  Marylebone,  where  he  was  invited 
by  the  Tories.  We  have  seen  letters  from  several  Chartist 
Leaders  to  Urquhart,  which  prove  that  he  had  secured  a 
most  extraordinary  Influence  over  them,  which  he  used 
to  withdraw  them  from  their  extravagant  Designs,  which 
would  in  the  first  moment  have  embarrassed  the  Ministry, 
but  later  threatened  the  Public  Security. 

As  to  Urquhart*s  Literary  Activity,  in  the  later  Years, 
he  has  examined  the  Foreign  Policy  of  England  in  almost 
^  all  Directions,    In  October  1839,  he  wrote  the  Analysis 

of  the  Affairs  of  Central  Asia,  which  appeared  first  in 
the  Glasgow  Herald,  and  then  was  published  separately, 
under  the  title  "  Exposition  of  Aflfairs  in  Central  Asia." 

Q  2 
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Tbe  latter  Events  have  proved  the  correctness  of  his 
Views,  One  of  his  most  remarkable  Pamphlets,  is  his 
<*  Exposition  of  the  Boundary  Differences,  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States."  The  Carelessness  of 
which  Lord  Palmerston  is  guilty  in  this  Matter  is  far 
beyond  all  conception.  If  the  Dates  of  his  Despatches 
are  correct,  as  they  are  presented  to  the  Parliament,  they 
occupied  on  an  average  fifty-five  days  in  transmission  be- 
tween Washington  and  London.  One  of  them  has  been 
sixty-six,  one  even  seventy-two  Days  on  the  Way ;  whilst 
before  the  Introduction  of  the  Steamers,  the  average  time 
for  private  Letters  was  thirty-nine  days.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston has  been  silent  regarding  these  and  other  Charges, 
but  none  of  his  Followers  have  explained  the  Fact,  still  less 
denied  it.  This  is  only  one  Instance  of  the  things  Urqu- 
hart  has  brought  forward.  A  second  Pamphlet  concerns 
the  Neapolitan  Sulphur  Monopoly  ;  a  third,  lately  pub- 
lished, the  Case  of  M'Leod.  This  latter  came  so  oppor- 
tunely for  the  Morning  Post,  that  it  gave  long  Extracts, 
in  which  Lord  Palmerston  is  vehemently  attacked,  and 
only  protested  against  Urquhart's  Conclusions,  with  whom 
all  Tory  Newspapers  have  broken.*  In  his  "  Spirit  of  the 
East,"  (London  1838,  translated  into  German,  by  T.  G. 
Bulk  in  the  Stutgarten  Collection  of  Travels  and  Descrip- 
tions of  Countries,)  he  has  given  Descriptions  and  Be- 
flexions  on  the  Manners  and  Thoughts,  as  well  as  on  the 
Social  and  Political  Belations  of  the  East,  in  the  form  of 
an  interesting  Journal.  But  it  is  Urquhart's  French  Pam- 
phlet *'  La  Crise  ou  la  France  devant  les  Quatres  Puis* 
ances*'  (Paris  1840)  that  has  excited  the  greatest  Atten- 
tion. It  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  English.  The 
Treaty  of  July,  the  Overthrow  of  the  French  Alliance, 

*  This  is  incorrect.  The  Post  most  vehemently,  and  in  two  ela- 
horate  Articles  denounced  and  substantiated  the  Charge  of  Treason, 
and  after  promising  to  continue,  suddenly  broke  off*. — Ed.  P. 
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seemed  to  justify  the  worst  Fears.     Urquhart  went  in 
August,  1840,  with  several  Friends  to  Paris,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  French  Press,  especially  the  "  Courier  Fran* 
§ois,"  **  Temps,"  and  Univers,"*  to  represent  the  Policy 
of  Palmerston  as  Anti-English  and  Anti- National,  and  pre- 
pared to  convince  the  French,  that  it  was  not  the  English 
Nation,  but  only  the  Minister  who  was  wearied  of  the  Al* 
liance.     It  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  Agitation  at  Paris, 
contains  something  odious.     It  must  appear  injurious  to 
the  English  Pride,  when  the  Accusation  against  an  English 
Minister  is  brought  in  a  Manner  before  the  Tribunal  of 
Public  Opinion  of  a  People  injured  by  the  Conduct  of  that 
Minister.    We  cannot  explain  this  step  but  as  a  sort  of 
Desperation,  and  the  unanimous  Judgment  of  the  English 
Press,  proves  beyond  all  doubt,  that  it  was  an  unsuccessful 
one.     Far  from  joining  those  Explanations  which  intend 
to  render  his  Intentions  suspected,  convinced  as  we  are, 
that  his  Character,  when  the  Clamour  of  Faction  is  si- 
lenced,  and  the  Nation  is  rendered  favourable  by  Events, 
(and  this  must  happen)  will  stand  justified;— we  cannot 
help  lamenting,  that  Urquhart  has  lost  by  this  circum- 
stance, the  last  remainder,  of  influence  which  the  Press 
still  offered  him.    Certainly,  the  contemptuous  Language 
is  not  to  be  forgotten  which  the  **  Quarterly  RevieuT  uses 
whilst  but  a  few  years  ago,  it  yielded  itself  with  great 
earnestness  to  his  Inspiration.     But  it  is  not  the  disfavour 
which  has  befallen  his  Person   but  that  which  has  also 
affected  his  Cause  that  we  deplore;  because  the  Many» 
even  the  civilized  Many,  do  seldom  discriminate  between 
political  Conviction  and  their  personal  Estimation  of  the 
Speaker. 
Favour  and  Disfavour  are  but  too  often  bestowed  upon 

*  Mr.  Urquhart  never  addressed  any  Letter  to  these,  or  any  other 
French  Papers. — Ed,  P* 
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the  one  or  the  other,  in  conseqaence  of  momentary 
Impressions.  We  should  regard  it  as  a  Misfortune,  if  un- 
fayourahle  Constructions  of  this  Man  tended  to  weaken 
that  which  he  has  so  powerfully  (and  as  no  one  else  was 
known  to  do),  excited  the  Watchfulness  of  the  People,  and 
thus  checked  the  Heedlessness  of  their  Leaders  to  the 
ever  increasing  Ascendancy  of  Russia  in  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Speaking  in  Urquhart's  own  Spirit,  we  would  say,  Ex- 
amine for  yourselves  and  Judge;  if  yod  find  Faults  in  the 
Man,  let  not  these  be  a  Reason  to  neglect  Truths,  which  it 
has  been  his  Fortune  to  present  to  you.  Whether  he  be 
blameless,  or  the  reverse,  matters  little ;  not  so,  whether 
you  be  blameless,  or  the  reverse,  in  judging  of  that  which 
concerns  you — not  so,  whether  you  select  the  wrong  or  the 
right  Path,  or  come  to  discover  the  latter,  when  it  will  no 
longer  conduct  to  Safety.  We  conclude  with  the  Words 
with  which  elsewhere,  the  review  of  the  '*  Crisis"  opens. 

^<  It  is  now  2000  years  since  the  Cause  pleaded  between 
Demosthenes  and  JSschines  has  stood  undetermined  be^ 
fore  the  Tribunal  of  History,  and  Judgment  has  not  yet 
been  given  as  to  whether  the  one  was  a  Traitor,  or  the 
other  a  Coward  ;  if  these  be  doubtful,  this  at  least  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Athenians  were  blind,  that  Philip  was  cun* 
ning,  and  that  the  Freedom  of  Greece  did  perish." 
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ON  THE  TERM  URQUHARTITE. 


Sir, — I  am  frequently  much  annoyed  at  hearing  the  word  "  r/r- 
guhartite"  and  having  myself  found  the  following  Observations 
useful  in  several  Instances,  I  think  they  may  prove  an  assistance  to 
others. 

When  I  find  myself  called  an  *'  TJrquhartite^*  in  scom^  of  course 
I  accept  the  Term,  but  I  take  the  Opportunity  of  explabing  that, 
though  I  consider  Mr.  Urquhart  as  a  man  possessing  Knowledge 
of  certain  Subjects,  I  regard  him  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  Teacher 
I  have  hired,  or  a  Professor  whose  lectures  I  attend-— and  in  respect 
to  Public  Affairs  I  consider  him  as  one  whose  business  Qualifications 
depend  on  acquired  Knowledge  and  proved  Faithfulness. 

I  understand  the  words  Httttonian,  Wemerian^  Cobbetite,  &C4  as 
designating  a  Theory  which  these  have  invented,  and  which  others  may 
apply  ;  but  I  have  got  no  Theory  from  Mr.  Urquhart ;  and  I  should 
as  soon  speak  of  a  Vatellite,  a  Blackstonite,  or  a  Chathamite,  as  an 
Urquhartite.  If  it  be,  as  I  understand,  that  he  enforces  the  perform* 
anees  of  our  Duties  as  Citizens  and  as  CbristiaDs,  the  applying  to 
those  who  are  with  him  of  his  name,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the 
others  are  a  distinct  Class  of  Men  from  those  who  seek  to  perform 
their  Duties  as  Citizens  and  as  Christians,  but  to  those  to  whom  the 
word  is  addressed  it  is  a  positive  Insult — which  is  to  be  retorted  by 
shewing  them  that  they  are  insulting  themselves  in  using  it. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

AN  ENGLISHMAN. 


THE  POPE  AND  THE  SULTAN. 


**  An  Hour  rf  Equity  is  worth  Seventy   Years  of    Prayer." 

KoRAir. 


We  have  seen  that  the  Connexion  of  the  Church 
with  the  State,  as  existing  in  Russia,  tended  to 
strengthen  the  Hands  of  that  GoTernment  for  ag- 
gressive Purposes,  while  that  Connexion  as  exist- 
ing at  Constantinople  and  Rome,  tended  not  only 
to  strengthen  the  Hands  of  the  Government  for 
defensive  Purposes,  hut  also  constrained  them  in 
some  Measure,  to  set  their  Faces  against  Injustice, 
by  whoever  practised,  and   against  whoever   at- 
tempted.    We  have  asserted  it  to  be  the  Fact,  that 
Russia  alone  pursued  Plans  of  Convulsion,  (for  the 
Aggressions  of  France  against  Africa,  of  England 
in  Asia,  of  Prussia  in  Germany,  and  of  Austria  in 
Italy,  and  on  the  neighbouring  Provinces  of  Turkey, 
are  Parts  of  Russians  Design,  and  are  the  Means 
to  its  Execution,)  and  that  among  the  Potentates 
of  Europe,  the  Pope  and  the   Sultan  had  stood 
aloof,  and   erect,  and  resisting   where    all  others 
kneeled  and  served— ^aZowe  defied  the  Power  of  the 
Russian  Government,  or  denounced   its  Crimes. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  past  and  contemporary 
Events,  to  see  if  this  Statement  is  borne  out. 

Poland  is  as  yet  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  the 
slaughtered  Victims  of  Russia.    Next  in  the  course 

*  Sec  Portfolio,  VqJ.  I. 
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of  events  and  of  importance,  is  Serbia.  In  de- 
stroying Poland,  Russia  met  with  no  Resistance  from 
her  Compeers,  and  received  the  direct  co-operation 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  assistance  of  Eng- 
land. In  destroying  Serbia,  Russia  had  to  encoun- 
ter no  Resistance  from  her  Compeers,  but  has  had 
the  active  co-operation  successively  of  Austria  and 
England.  The  first  of  these  States  has,  however, 
found  Protection  in  the  Pope  ;  the  second  did  find 
a  Patron  in  the  Sultan.  The  Pope  has  been  con- 
sidered the  Enemy  of  Liberalism,  and  the  Sultan 
the  Enemy  of  Christianity.  The  Interest  that  has 
been  excited  in  favour  of  Poland,  has  been  chiefly 
through  Liberalism.^  The  Interest  sought  hitherto 
to  be  excited  in  favour  of  Serbia,  through  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  the  Mussulman  Power  that  protects 
the  Christian  State  of  Serbia ;  it  is  the  Pope  that 
laments  over  Republican  Poland !  In  the  Defence 
pf  a  Christian  Province,  the  Porte  has  singly  dared 
the  Vengeance  of  Russia,  backed  by  the  Subser- 
viency of  Europe.  In  the  Cause  of  Poland,  the 
existence  of  which  Europe  had  guaranteed  and 
betrayed,  the  Pope,  alone  amongst  Sovereigns,  has 
stood  forward  to  wither  with  his  Denunciation,  its 
mighty  and  relentless  Destroyer. 

But  if  Poland  in  her  Misfortune  has  had  none 
other  to  countenance  and  to  pity,  it  is  her  own 
fault.  In  the  Wreck  of  her  Fortunes,  she  mis- 
took her  way,  —  she  turned  her  Pilgrim-step 
Westward   to  heartless  Europe,   instead  of  East- 
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ward  to  the  generous  Hospitality  that  was  prepared 
to  succour,  if  it  could  not  defend.  In  1831,  the 
Turks  exclaimed  : — **  The  Poles  have  mistaken 
their  way  now,  as  they  mistook  their  time  before.  \ 

They  ought  to  have  risen  during  our  War,  instead 
of  using  their  Swords  against  us.  They  ought  to 
have  turned  to  us  their  faces  and  not  their  backs 
when  they  were  beaten."* 

Here  there  is  substantiated  the  Identity  of  the 
Interests  and  Character,  which  we  have  signalised 
between  those  two  Systems,  standing  apparently 
so  opposed  to  each  other. 

But  the  Interest  of  Turkey  in  Poland  is  not  con- 
fined to  these  Times.  In  the  course  of  the  long 
Negociations,  Wars,  and  Adjustments,  especially 
from  the  year  1768,  down  to  the  final  Surrender  of 
Poland,  it  was  not  only  Russia's  Partners,  (Prussia 
and  Austria,)  that  were  engaged  in  this  Murder  of 
a  Nation  ;  but  also  Sweden,  Denmark,  France,  Eng- 
land and  Spain.  In  various  Degrees  and  for 
various  Objects,  they  were  all  Parties  to,  and  In- 
struments in,  the  effecting  of  the  Destruction  of 
Poland,  and  the  concurrent  Destruction  by  Russia, 
of  the  Independence  of  the  Cossacks  and  Tartars, 
and  her  Occupation  of  the  Crimea.  Several  of 
these  States  intervened,  not  indeed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  Russia,  but  on  the  contrary,  of 
resisting  her,  but  drawn  once  into  this  field  of 

*  What  was  the  Conduct  of  the  infatuated  Poles  ?— to  form  a 
Bandit  Legion  against  Algiers!  and  these  Men,  who  have  no 
thought  of  Justict)  dare  to  speak  of  Freedom  ! 
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diplomatic  Entanglement,  the  result  waS|  as  it 
ever  has  been,  when  Russia  has  had  to  do  with 
Europeans.  In  so  far  as  Turkey  was  the  Ob- 
ject of  Dismemberment  in  these  Negociations,  the 
Sultan  was  no  Party,  and  the  only  other  Sovereign 
of  Europe  not  a  Party  to  them  was  the  Pope. 
The  only  Sovereign  that  protested  against  the  Par- 
tition of  Poland  was  Selim  III. 

At  a  time  when  the  desire  of  Change  has  taken 
possession  of  the  Mind,  and  has  become  the  Rule  of 
the  other  Governments,  and  the  Cabinets  of  Europe, 
(Russia  excepted,)  in  both  those  States  there  has 
endured  respect  for  Tradition.  In  either  of  those 
Cabinets,  the  Dogma  which  rules  every  other  Cabi- 
net (Russia  excepted)  *  Expediency,'  would  justify 
no  Act, and  explain  no  Measure.  The  Roman  Cardi- 
nal, in  dealing  with  a  Matter  of  worldly  Policy,  will 
adjust  his  Sentences  in  such  a  Manner  as  to  connect 
the  Decision,  for  or  against,  with  the  Commands  or 
the  Interests  of  Religion,  and  the  Member  of  the 
Divan,  will  employ  a  similar  Mode  of  Speech,  for 
the  like  Purpose  ;  and  the  Words  **  it  is  just,"  or 
"  it  is  unjust,"  will  be  sufficient  Exposition  of  the 
Grounds  of  a  Measure  of  State  Policy.* 

In  both  those  Governments  there  are  Habits  of 
Official  Routine, — a  Professor  of  a  University,  or 
a  Writer  of  a  Journal,  or  a ,  Leader  of  a  Faction, 
does  not  come  to  hold  the  Office  of  Secretary  of 

*  ^.<  Not  in  the  Mahommedan  only,  but  in  all  the  Asiatic  System^ 
Law  has  always  been  held  to  be  a  part  of  Religion.'' 
Thompson's  Translation  of  '^  the  AkMah'I'JNasin,*'  p.  121,  nolfi^ 
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State,  or  even  a  subordinate  Office  in  one  of  the 
Chancelleries,  but  would  be  considered  a  danger- 
ous and  obnoxious  Person.  There  is  placed  over 
each  of  these  Governments  a  Chief,  who  is  Master ; 
that  Chief  can  be  swayed  by  no  contentious  Mo- 
tives of  aspiring  Men,  or  by  no  party  Objects  of 
disputing  Factions.  As  Sovereign,  he  is  interested 
in  the  Honor  and  Well-being  of  the  State,  and 
as  possessing  the  Power  and  Attributes  of  a  Sove- 
reign, he  commands  the  Officers  of  State.  Secreta- 
ries of  State  appointed  by  factious  Means  do  not 
command  the  rightful  and  acknowledged  Master. 
Further,  in  these  two  States,  and  this  is  the 
first  Consideration,  intercourse  between  Nation 
and  Nation  is  considered  as  a  solemn,  legal, 
religious  Act.  The  Vatican  has  not  forgotten 
the  tremendous  Power  belonging  to  Diplomacy. 
Though  it  no  longer  employs  them,  it  preserves 
the  Tradition  of  their  Importance,  and  now  becom- 
ing assailed,  it  may  re-apply  to  them  its  re-awak- 
ened Energies.  Hitherto,  however,  it  has  been  cut 
off  from  communion  in  this  worst  Source  of  Na- 
tional Corruption,  which  for  a  Century  has  been 
gradually  rising  over  every  Eminence  of  Europe, 
and  smothering  it  in  Mire.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment  has  likewise  kept  aloof  from  this  Contami- 
nation. It  has  had  no  permanent  Diplomatic  Body, 
it  recognises  no  representative  Character  in  Dipio* 
matic  Agents,  though  it  treats  them  honourably  as 
the  Chiefs  of  Communities  of  Guests  established  on 
its  Soil ;  and  though    gradually  falling  into  the 
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Practices  of  Europe,  it  is  but  recently  that  Ambas- 
sadors have  been  accredited  to  Foreign  Courts.* 
Turkey  has,  moreover,  been  taught  a  holy  Abhor- 
rence of  Diplomatic  Conclaves  and  Protocols^ 

The  Pope  may  in  the  same  Way  be  said  to  be 
without  Diplomatic  Agents,  Nuncios  at  the  Courts 
where  they  reside,  being  to  a  certain  Degree  ex- 
cluded from  all  care  in  the  mere  Gossip  which  is 
the  Diplomacy  of  the  States  of  Europe,  (Russia 
excepted).  In  England  the  Pope  has  no  Repre- 
sentative, nor  is  there  a  British  Mission  to  his 
Couri.:{:  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has,  indeed,  an 
Envoy  at  Rome,  but  he  will  not  suffer  an  Envoy  of 
the  Pope  at  St.  Petersburg.^ 

We  find  then  this  difference  of  Character 
in  the  Governments  of  Constantinople  and  of 
Rome,  with  the  rest  of  Europe, — they  look  to  Re- 

*  The  object  of  their  AppointmeDt-^for  originally  they  were  only 
to  England  and  to  France — was  to  shew  that  Turkey  was  not 
under  the  dependence  of  Russia  as  Europe  supposed.  But  there 
was  noone   in  Europe  who  could  read  this  Act. 

iC  A  Turkish  Ambassador  in  London,  in  1 837,  when  the  Intel- 
ligence of  the  Revolt  in  Canada  came  home,  being  asked  one  Day 
what  he  was  musing  upon,  replied,  "I  am  thinking  how  London 
will  rise  the  Morning  it  is  protocolized." 

X  The  late  Administration  of  England  sought  the  consent  of 
the  Pope  to  the  Establishment  of  a  Political  Resident  at  the  Court 
of  Rome,  but  the  Pope  made  it  a  condition  that  no  Roman  Ca^ 
tholic  should  be  sent  in  that  Capacity,  the  then  MinisterR  for  Foreign 
A  ffairs  no  longer  pressed  the  Point ! 

§  In  order  that  the  Pope  may  not  be  possessed  of  Official  Infor- 
mation of  the  Acts  of  the  Russian  Government  against  Catholics. 
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ligion  in  their  Public  Acts,  and  they  have  held 
back  from  the  Pollution  of  Diplomatic  Intercourse, 
consequently,  they  have  not  been  drawn  into  co- 
operation with  Russia,  which  alone  suffices  to  take 
from  any  State  its  Strength  and  Honesty,  respect 
for  others  Rights  as  its  own.* 

Now  let  us  consider  what  Relationship  exists 
between  the  Policy  of  England,  and  the  Stand 
made  by  the  Pope    conjointly  with  the    Sultan. 
First,  we  have  to  ascertain  what  England  is ;  but 
there  appears  to  be  two  Englands, — the  England 
represented  in  our  immutable  Duties  and  Interests, 
the  England  represented  in  our  recent  Acts,  and 
than  these  two  Images,  nothing  can  be  more  dissimi- 
lar and  contradictory.    England  in  her  actual  State 
and  Government,  is  exactly  the  Reverse  of  all  that 
which  we  have  described  in  the  Governments  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople.  —No  Sense   of  Religion 
controlling  National  Acts ;  no  Abhorrence  of  Asso- 
ciation with  Acts  such  as  those  of  Russia  ;  no  Shame 
at  Co-operation  with  our  own  Enemy  ;   no  Sense  of 
Illegality  in  Diplomatic  Dabblings;  no  Stability  of 
Men  or  System ;  no  Study  to  qualify  for  Diplomatic 
Office ;  no  Sovereign  to  require  Account  from  Ser- 
vants whom  he  can  Dismiss  and  Punish  ;  no  reli- 
ligious  Tribunal  whose  Power  controuls,  or  whose 

*  It  is  curious  in  tracing  during  the  last  fifty  Years,  the 
Alliances  of  Russia  with  England  and  France  in  the  East,  to  ob- 
serve the  instantaneous  rising  into  Importance  of  the  Nation 
which  was  in  opposition  to  Russia,  and  the  sinking  into  Degrada- 
tion the  one  which  was  in  Alliance  with  her. 
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Sanction  is  requisite ;  no  Public  Disinclination  to 
any  Act  that  a  Government  may  perform,  or  At- 
tention to  any  Change  in  its  Policy  which  it  may 
adopt.    An  extra-Constitutional  Authority,  not  the 
Sovereign,  and  not  the  Parliament,  but  an  acciden- 
tal Club,  and  a  changeable  One,  wields  the  whole 
Power,  amenable  to  no  Tribunal,  controllable  by 
no  Law.     No  Man  can  obtain  from  them  know- 
ledge of  their  Intentions,  though  their  Intentions 
constitute  the  Acts  of  England.      No  Man  can 
call  them  to  Account  for  what  they  do,  though  the 
Power  of  England  is  given  to  do  it.     No  Man  can 
punish  them  for  any  Crime,  though  they  profess 
to  exist  as  a  Cabinet  by  Law,  to  use  constituted 
and    constitutional  Instruments   for  lawful  Pur- 
poses.    This  is  England,  and,  yet  surely  it  can- 
not be  England  I    This  is  what  England  does,  but 
it  is  the  Reverse  of  what  she  ought  to  do.     Ne- 
vertheless, there  has  been  a  constant  Assent  given 
sometimes  formally,  sometimes  informally,  some- 
times in   a  positive   Declaration,    sometimes    in- 
ferentially,  that  England's  true  Interest  and  real 
Object  is  to  resist  Russia,  and  that  the  principal 
Means  for  doing  so  lies  in  maintaining  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  and  the  Ground 
upon  which  the  important  external  Acts  of  Eng- 
land  have  been  suffered  or  sanctioned,  has  been 
this.     To  take  a  recent  Example,  the  Treaty  of 
the  15th  July,  1840,  which  effected  a  Rupture  with 
France,  and  incurred  for   England  the  risk  of  a 
European  War,  was  accepted  by  this  Nation  on  this 
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very  Ground  of  maintaining  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. The  gravest  of  Dangers  that  Europe  could 
run,  and  the  most  Important  of  Friendships  and 
Alliances  that  England  could  possess,  were  the 
one  willingly  incurred,  and  the  other  sternly  rup- 
tured, upon  the  sole  Ground  that  this  was -neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  Ottoman  Empire.* 

The  Necessity  of  maintaining  an  Empire  only 
depends  upon  the  Danger  to  which  it  is  subjected, 
and  if  that  Necessity  is  great,  it  is  because  that 
Danger  is  menacing.  The  only  Danger  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire  is  from  Russia,  and  the  only  In- 
jury which  the  Fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  could 
in  any  way  occasion  to  England,  would  be  from 
the  accession  of  Power  which  Russia  would  thereby 
derive.  To  support  Turkey,  therefore,  means  to 
resist  Russia. 

But  it  is  this  same  Russia  that  tramples  upon 
Poland;  it  is  Russia  that  breaks  down  Serbia,  a 
Portion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Protesta- 
tions, therefore,  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Endeavours 
of  the  Sultan  are  directed  to  support  those  very  In- 
terests, and  to  advance  those  very  Ends  which  even 

*  However  falsely  this  Ground  was  put  forward^  it  was  honestly 
accepted  hy  the  Nation.  The  Treaty  is  in  words,  for  the  Mainte- 
nance of  the  Integrity,  and  the  Independence  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  ;  hut  it  is  like  the  Treaty  effected  for  Poland  in  1768,  dic- 
tated by  Russia  herself  for  its  Destruction.  This  alters  Nothing  in 
the  Recognition  of  England  to  herself,  that  her  first  of  Objects  foi 
which  Every  thing  should  be  sacrificed,  is  the  Maintenance  of  the 
Integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
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England  avows  to  herself  as  the  very  Basis  of  her 
Policy.  To  the  strangeness  of  the  Spectacle  pre- 
sented by  the  Union  of  the  Pope  and  the  Sultan, 
further  strangeness  is  added  in  this*  that  it  is  the 
avowed  Interest  of  England,  though  abandoned 
by  her,  that  they  have  undertaken  to  pro- 
tect. What  then  can  be  more  opposed  than  these 
twoEnglands;  the  one  the  Duty  of  the  State, — 
the  other,  the  Guilt  of  its  Ministers. 

The  Pope  and  the  Sultan  are  the  Allies  of  that 
first  England, — and  that  second  England,  alas, 
the  living  one,  is  therefore  their  Enemy. 

And  this  is  not  the  first  Occasion  in  which  the 
Pope  and  the  Sultan  have  found  themselves  upon 
the  same  Line,  acting  in  opposition  to  all  the  Cabi- 
nets of  the  Continent,  and  in  favour  of  England. 

When  Napoleon  conceived  the  Design  of  de- 
stroying England  by  extinguishing  her  Trade,  and 
crippling  her  Resources;  so  that  she  should  be 
unable  to  cope  with  him  in  Arms,  he  brought  upon 
this  Land  the  severest  Trial  to  which  it  ever  has 
been  subjugated,  and  a  Peril  from  which  we  barely 
escaped.  He  was  enabled  to  do  so  by  obtaining 
the  Concurrence  of  the  Governments  of  Europe, 
to  Measures  respecting  our  Trade.  But  those 
Measures  so  adopted,  were  in  each  Case  a  Viola- 
tion of  Internal  and  Municipal  Laws,  In  these 
States,  the  sense  of  Integrity,  and  respect  for  Law 
and  for  themselves,  were  too  feeble  and  evane- 
scent, either  in  the  Nation  or  in  its  Governn^ent, 

VOL.  II.  R 
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to  comprehend  or  resist  this  Usurpation.  France 
made  her  Laws  conform  to  the  Political  Objects  of 
her  Master;  Austria  surrendered  her  Internal 
Laws  to  the  Will  of  a  Foreign  Despot ;  Prussia  did 
the  same ;  the  small  States  of  Germany  did  the 
same, — they  might  not  have  been  able  to  resist, 
but  they  did  not  even  Protest,  they  did  not  under- 
stand. So  did  Spain  ;  and  thus  did  Europe  present 
one  vast  Spectacle  of  base  subserviency  to  a  Master, 
of  betrayal  of  Tradition  and  Rights,  and  of  hos- 
tility against  England.  In  the  European  Com- 
munity, one  only  of  its  Members,  resisted  this  Usur- 
pation,— one  solitary  Voice  was  raised  in  reproba- 
tion,— one  Prince  resisted, — and  one  Voice  de- 
nounced the  Measures  commanded  by  the  Master 
of  Europe,  and  adopted  in  servile  Obedience  by  its 
united  Strength.  This  daring  Act  did  not  proceed 
from  a  powerful  Monarch,  nor  even  from  a  weak 
One,  who  felt  strong  in  the  Alliance  and  the  Pro- 
tection of  England.  It  was  that  of  the  Pope ! 
Powerless  to  resist,  and  hopeless  of  Succour,  still 
he  refused  to  suffer  the  Decrees  of  Berlin,  and  of 
Milan,  to  be  enacted  in  his  own  States,  and  as 
Guardian  of  the  Public  Rights  of  Christendom,  he 
declared  alike  contrary  to  Justice  and  Religion, — 
the  injuring  of  a  People  who  had  not  given  us  cause, 
— and  such  Mode  of  Injury  even  in  a  just  War.* 

*  This  is  the  Judgment  that  formerly  would  have  been  formed 
by  our  Ancestors^  of  Decrees  affecting  unjustly  the  Property  of  every 
Citizen,  as  were  those  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  and  in  this  manner, 
would  they  still  be  judged  of  in  the  East.  A  Century  and  a  half  ago, 
or  perhaps  at  a  more  recent  Period^  the  other  C  abinets  and  People 
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Rather  than  join  in  such  an  Act,  and  though  he 
stood  forward  against  United  Catholic  Europe, 
in  Protection  of,  though  not  in  Alliance  with,  here- 
tical Albion,  he  dared  single-handed  the  Wrath  of 
Napoleon,  and  not  only  risked,  but  sacrificed  his 
all,  his  Capital  was  occupied  by  French  Troops, 
and  he  himself  was  made  Prisoner.* 

of  Europe^  would  have  dealt  with  this  Matter  in  like  Manner  and 
resisted  it  equally  as  the  Sultan  and  the  Pope.  While  this 
Position  was  taken  hy  these  two  Potentates,  so  important  for  the 
Benefit  of  England  I  no  Man  of  England  understood  whai  they 
were  doing,  or  why  I  He  looked  upon  the  Milan  and  Berlin 
Decrees  as  a  Commercial  Question,  or  Political  Question ; — he  saw 
no  connection  between  them  and  the  Integrity  of  Men^  the  Justice 
of  a  State*  or  the  Religion  of  a  People. 

*  '*  Having  thus  established  the  Continental  System,  Buona* 
parte  used  every  Endeavour  to  make  all  the  Continental  Powers 
accede  to  it.  Prussia  and  Russia  adhered  to  it,  after  the  Peace  of 
Tilsit.  Denmark  soon  entered  into  this  French  System,  Spain 
acceded  to  it,  (January  8,)  Austria^  (February  18,  1808,)  and 
Sweden,  (January  6,  1 8 1 0) ;  so  that,  for  some  Years,  the  Con* 
tinent  of  Europe  had  no  other  Medium  of  Communication  with 
England,  than  by  way  of  Constantinople.  There  was  one  Prince  in 
Christendom,  who  refused  his  Accession  to  the  Continental  Systen^ 
and  that  was  Pius  VII.  This  Sovereign  PontiiF,  declared,  that  all 
Alliances  which  prohibited  Intercourse  with  a  Nation  from  whom 
they  had  suffered  no  grievance,  was  contrary  to  Religion.  In 
order  to  punish  his  Holiness  for  this  Resistance,  General  MioUis 
had  orders  to  occupy  Rpme^  (February  2,  1 808).  This  was  the 
commencement  of  a  Series  of  Aggressions  and  Attacks  by  which 
Buonaparte  vainly  hoped  to  bend  that  great  Personage.  To  gratify 
his  resentment  he  stript  the  States  of  the  Church,  by  a  Decree 
issued  at  St.  Cloud,  (April  2,)  of  the  Provinces  of  Urbino,  An- 
cona,  Macerata,  and  Camerino,  which  were  annexed  to  the  King- 
dom of  Italy." — Koch's  Revolution^  of  Europe, 

R    2 
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The  Pope  did  not  standalone  inthid  magnanimousr 
Sacrifice.  The  Sultan  in  like  Manner  refused 
acquiescence  in  the  Milan  and  Berlin  Decrees  ;  and 
had  he  had  to  expose  the  Groiinds  of  his  Decision, 
he  in  like  Manner  would  have  exclaimed,  that 
such  means  of  injuring  an  Enemy,  and  such  In- 
terference with  the  Laws  of  a  State,  were  as  much 
at  variance  with  Religion  in  the  Eyes  of  the  Mus- 
sulman, as  they  were  in  those  of  the  Pope.* 

Nor  had  the  Sultan  more  Reason  than  the  Pope 
to  be  attached  to  the  Cause  of  England.  What- 
ever cause  of  Animosity  the  Pope  might  have  had 
against  England,  because  of  England's  conduct  to 
him,  must  have  been  in  a  still  greater  degree   pro- 

*  Mr.  Sullivan,  in  explaining  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  the  Doctrines  of  Eastern  Legislators,  in  respect  to 
Taxes  upon  Commerce,  uses  these  words,  ^'To  take  Price  and 
Produce  as  the  Basis  of  Taxation,  and  then  to  introduce  Laws  by 
which  Prices  are  altered,  is  to  assail  private  Property  and  to  vio* 
late  public  Faith." 

The  Mussulmans  do  not  hold  after  War  is  proclaimed,  the 
Members  of  the  opposing  State  individually  responsible  in  their 
Property.  The  War  is  then  with  the  Government  alone,  and 
therefore  Foreign  Merchandize  and  Property  is  not  captured.  In 
the  last  Russian  War  they  released  several  Merchantmen  that  fell 
into  their  Hands.  In  Obedience  to  the  Suggestions  of  some  Euro- 
pean Adventurer  or  Ambassador,  an  Excise  was  attempted  upon 
Tobacco.  The  Turks  were  indignant,  they  did  not  even  cry  out 
as  our  Forefathers, 

'*  We'll  fill  the  air  with  our  repeated  cries 
Of  Liberty,  and  Property,  and  no  Excise  :" 

but  they  said  it  ^as  a  Disgrace  and  a  Shame,  and  they  would  rather 
give  up  Smoking.    The  attempted  Law  was  thus  abandoned. 
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<luced  in  the  Mind  of  the  Sultan.  England  was  from 
1807  to  1809,  at  War  with  the  Porte ;  French  Influ- 
ence  was  in  the  earlier  period  predominant  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  an  English  Squadron  had  forced  the 
Dardanelles,  and  had  been  on  the  Point  of  bombard- 
ing the  Capital  for  the  Purpose  of  compelling  the 
Porte  to  surrender  to  Russia,  their  mortal  Foe, 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  ! — At  the  same  time  we 
had  sent  an  Expedition  to  attack  Alexandria.  We 
had  failed  in  both  Cases.  If  there  could  be  a  Union 
of  feelings  of  Abhorrence,  Contempt,  and  Exas- 
peration,* it  must  have  been  those  of  the  Turks 
against  England.  Nevertheless,  did  the  Sultan 
scout  the  Decrees  of  Berlin  and  of  Milan,  kept  his 
Ports  open  to  English  Merchandise,  and  despite 
all  the  Means  used  by  France,  left  them  open  for 
the  Passage  of  English  goods  into  the  Heart  of 
Europe.  In  the  Hour  of  her  Peril  England  found 
Support  in  both  these  States,  not  from  any  Alli- 
ances formed  with  them  ;  not  from  any  Sympathies 
existing  between  them  and  her,  but  because  they 
had  preserved  the  Habits  of  ancient  Times  that 
have  disappeared  from  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and 
that  Integrity  of  Character,  which  nowhere  else  is 
to  be  found. — She  was  then  engaged  in  a  War, 
which  was,  of  course,  the  cause  of  Religion,  be- 
cause that  of  Justice.     Neither  of  these  Potentates 

*  Let  the  Englishman  who  has  not  yet  known  Remorse,  peruse 
the  Documents  signed  **  Howick,"  (the  present  Lord  Grey)  in 
reference  to  the  Attack  of  Constantinople,  in  1807.  He  will  find 
them  in  the  published  **  State  Papers"  for  that  year. 
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was  moved  by  a  passing  Caprice  or  Sympathy, 
but  by  a  fixed  and  determined  Maxim  in  bis  own 
Breast  as  in  that  of  his  People  ; — a  Maxim  which, 
as  it  has  disappeared  amongst  us,  can  be  no  more 
rendered  comprehensible  to  the  People  of  Europe, 
than  the  Patriotism  of  a  Roman  Sceevola,  or  the 
Thoughts  of  a  British  Alfred. 

Within  the  last  few  Years  the  fanatic  Hatred  of 
England    against  Mussulmans  has   been   greatly 
diminished ;     and  they  themselves  can   have    no 
recollection  of  what  it  was.     We  are  ready  now 
to    recognize   in    the   Mussulman    gentlemanlike 
Deportment,    Integrity   of   Conduct,   Majesty   of 
National  Representation,  Benignity  of  Disposition; 
— we   who  lately   sought    their    Expulsion   from 
Europe  as  a  barbarous  Power,  are  ready  to  recog- 
nize  that    they   have   rendered   to   us  the   most 
important  Services,  and  that  their  Existence  is  the 
first  of  Objects  that  England  has  to  desire.     But 
if  we  may  rejoice  in  this  Triumph  over  past  Pre- 
judices,* we  have  still  much  to  do  before  we  can 
hope  to  bring  the  Community  of  recognized    In- 
terests into  a  Concert  of  political  Action. 

With  respect  to  the  Pope,  the  first  Steps  of  such 
a  Progress  have  yet  to  be  made,  the  full  rancour 
of  Fanaticism  is  directed  against  him,  and  in  his 
Weakness  and  in  his  Powerlessness,  he  dares  not 
even  Appeal  to  England  against  Russia,  to  obtain 
the  fulfilment  of  those  very  Rights  which  England 

*  The  Change  of  Opinion  has  nevertheless  been  frightfully  used 
«— we  hsL\e  joined  Russia  io  protect  th£mI 
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has  guaranteed.  Wherever  he  has  stood  opposed 
to  Russia,  he  has  found  the  Hand  of  England 
wounding  him  in  the  Dark,  and  making  him  feel 
that  to  oppose  Russia  is  not  to  Obtain  the  Support 
of  England,  but  to  ensure  her  Hostility.  Another 
Government  has  now,  however,  come  into  Power 
in  this  land.  One,  whose  Intelligence  is  not  directed 
to  wound  the  Pope  or  to  serve  Russia,  but  whose 
Ignorance  and  Prejudices  present  handles  as  suited 
to  her  Grasp  as  the  Corruption  of  their  Prede- 
cessor. It  is  not  given  to  them  to  comprehend  the 
enormous  Service  which  the  Pope  might  render 
to  them  in  their  internal  Government  of  England, 
if  they,  as  an  English  Government,  could  separate 
themselves  from  the  Enemy  of  England,  and 
taking  their  stand  upon  the  Treaty  of  1815,  re- 
quire that  Justice  should  be  done  to  the  Pope  in 
Poland  and  by  Russia* 

An  eminent  Foreign  Statesman  said  of  Eng- 
land  once,  **  She  has  fallen  into  the  Habit  of 
mistaking  Friends  for  Foes,  and  she  has  acquired 
the  Faculty  of  converting  the  former  into  the 
latter."  May  the  Consequences  which  She  has 
already  brought  upon  herself  by  this  Habit,  and 
the  deplorable  Results  of  this  Faculty  work  a 
Cure ! 

But  seeing  that  the  religious  Enemy  of  the 
Court  of  Rome,  is  also  the  political  Enemy  of  all 
States — let  the  Pope,  unassisted  and  undismayed, 
employ  the  Talents  of  his  own  Servants  in  the 
management  of  Affairs,  as  formerly  was  done  by 
the   Sovereigns  of  Europe  and  by  the  Popes,  and 
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he  will  soon  have  obedient  Followers ;  they  will 
all  rush  in,  when  the  Way  is  opened,  and  all  be 
ready,  when  their  Service  is  not  required. 

We  conclude  :  The  Caliph  of  the  Mussulmans 
is  the  only  crowned  Head  that  protested  against 
the  Partition  of  Poland.  The  Pope  is  the  only 
crowned  Head  that  has  protested  against  its  De* 
struction.  Wherever  it  comes  to  be  a  matter  of 
Right  and  Law,  to  be  injured  or  to  be  maintained, 
the  Pope  and  the  Sultan  are  found  the  sole  Poten- 
tates of  Europe,  feeling  what  is  right  and  daring 
to  assert  it.  If  the  Fact  is  of  no  use,  if  the  Ex- 
ample of  no  Encouragement,  the  Contrast,  per- 
chance, may  humble  and  may  shame. 


ERRATUM. 


In  the  Article  entitled—"  The  Three  Beligio- Political  Systems  of  Eu- 
rope," in  No.  v.,  for  "  The  Empress  Elizabeth,"  read  **  The  Empress 
Anne." 


TRACTARIANISM  AND  ROMANISM. 


We  are  induced  to  offer  a  few  Remarks  on  this  Subject 
in  consequence  of  an  Appeal,  which  we  subjoin. 

Sir, 
There  are  those  who  are  much  interested  in  your  Expositionis 
who  are  startled,  and,  perhaps,  even  shocked  at  finding  a  tendency, 
therein,  if  not  to  a  Union  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  at  least  to  a 
great  admiration  of  its  Practice  and  Doctrines.  I  am  satisfied  that 
you  do  not  design  to  work  out  any  unavowed  end,  hut  it  is  a  sus- 
picion which  has  found  place  in  the  Minds  of  some  Persons.  I  hope 
then,  that  you  will  not  consider  this  Observation  either  obtrusive  or 
unimportant,  and  that  you  will  explain  your  Sentiments  upon  this 
Subject  in  a  manner  that  can  admit  of  no  Misinterpretation.  It 
was  remarked  by  a  Person  here,  that  the  Portfolio  would  make 
more  Catholics  than  all  the  Oxford  Tracts  together, 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

OXONI£NSIS. 

P.  S. — I  may  further  quote  in  support  of  what  has  been  said,  that 
m  the  last  Number  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Organ  in  th  isC  ountry, 
(The  Tablet),  there  was  an  Article  highly  commendatory  of  the 
Portfolio,  and  retracting  Doubts  and  Suspicions  which  it  had  pre- 
viously expressed  regarding  its  objects  and  tendencies. 


We  will  reply  to  the  Question  of  our  Correspondent  in 
a  Manner  that  will  be  liable  to  no  Misunderstanding.  In 
what  we  have  said  eommendingly  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
we  have  made  no  Reference  to  Doctrine.  We  recognize 
with  Delight  and  accept  with  Gratitude,  those  Characters 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  are  useful  to  us  as  Example, 
and  that  Policy  in  the  Papal  Government,  which  is  bene- 
ficial to  England,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic. 

In  dealing  with  Religion  we  have  looked  to  the  Obliga- 
tions which  it  imposes, — not  to  the  Creed  it  professes ; — 
and  it  is  in  this  Respect  that  we  place  the  Church  of  Rome 
far  above  the  Church,  or  at  least  the  present  Practice  of  the 
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Church  of  England.  The  former  has  preserved  Traditions 
of  better  Times,  and  has  not  propounded  that  monstrous 
Doctrine  which  extinguishes  the  Citizen  and  the  Christian, 
"  Religion  and  Politics  are  distinct." 

We  do  not  commend  the  present  Church  of  Rome,  but 
we  hold  it  as  having  less  strayed  than  the  Churches  called 
Reformed  from  the  Foundation  of  all  Religion,  which  is 
the  teaching  of  Justice,  and  the  requiring  from  the  State 
Conformity  to  its  Dictates. 

An  Eastern  Sage>  improving  on  the  Words  of  Cicero, 
says,  "  A  State  may  co-exist  with  Infidelity,  but  cannot 
with  Injustice;"  ^but  if  a  Political  Constitution  requires 
Justice  as  its  Foundation,  how  can  a  Faith  exist  without  it, 
and  still  less  one  that  disregards  it ;  —it  is  that  disregard 
which  we  denounce  in  Englishmen  as  extinguishing  their 
Faith  as  well  as  their  Freedom. 

The  Charge  of  endeavouring  to  lead  Protestants  to 
Communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  rests  upon  Grounds 
which  would  equally  avail  for  accusing  us  of  endeavouring 
to  make  Christians,  Mahommedaus  and  Pagans ;  for  as  we 
have  commended  the  Church  of  Rome  for  a  higher  respect 
for  Justice  than  that  which  is  prevalent  amongst  English- 
men of  the  present  Day,  so  also  have  we  commended  the 
Pagans.  We  have  expressly  said,  that  a  Country  plung- 
ing its  Hands  into  Blood,  and  walking  in  the  Paths  of 
Iniquity,  is  not  fit  even  to  be  Pagan.  If  the  Court  of 
Rome  acts  according  to  the  Indications  which  it  has 
already  given,  and  adopts  that  Course  which  we  have  so 
strenuously  urged  upon  it,  no  doubt  that  its  religious 
Importance  will  be  very  much  augmented,-<-no  doubt  that 
the  Number  of  its  Flock  will  be  increased, — no  doubt 
that  many  Protestants  will  become  Catholics.  There  is 
no  Question  of  this.  But  what  would  it  be  if  the  Church 
of  England  adopted  the  same  Course  ! 
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The  two  Sects  of  Christianity  the  most  opposed  to  each 
oUier  are  those  of  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Churches. 
Nevertheless,  in  Serbia,  where  the  Greek  Faith  is  pro- 
fessed, the  People  recently  proposed  to  build  a  Boman 
Catholic  Church  at  Belgrade.  They  were  led  to  this 
Thought  by  a  sense  that  the  Pope  stood  in  opposition  to 
Russia*  If  the  Pope  did  maintain  that  Struggle  against 
the  Injustice  of  Russia,  which  the  Popes  formerly  main- 
tained against  the  Barons  and  the  Potentates  of  !Europei 
Serbia  would  very  soon  become  Roman  Catholic,  just  in 
the  same  manner  that  Millions  of  Professors  of  Greek 
Christianity  have  become  Mussulmans,  because  they 
looked  to  the  Head  of  the  Mussulman  Church  as  the  Anta- 
gonist of  Russia. 

Russia  is  the  Personification  of  Injustice,  or  rather  of 
Crime.  Whoever,  then,  is  opposed  to  Russia,  is  the  As* 
serter  of  Justice.  Justice  is  the  Basis  of  Religion.  Where- 
ever  then,  there  is  a  religious  Feeling,  it  must  be  animated 
against  Russia,  and  it  must  direct  itself  towards  whoever  is 
opposed  to  her,  and  consider  that  there  alone  is  there  the 
possibility  of  restoring  Truth,  Integrity,  or  Faith. 

The  Portfolio,  it  is  said,  will  make  more  Roman  Catholics 
than  the  Oxford  Tracts.  So  it  may  ;  but  that  will  only  be 
if  it  gains  the  Ear  and  the  Convictions  of  the  Papal  Court, 
and  makes  it  worthy  of  taking  the  lead  in  this  great  Crusade 
of  Light,  Civilization,  Truth,  and  Justice,  against  Barbar- 
ism, Despotism,  and  Blood.  But  the  Aim  of  the  Portfolio 
is  to  make  England  take  this  Position,  and  not  the  Court 
of  Rome ;  and  it  urges  the  Superiority  of  the  Character  of 
the  Court  [of  Rome,  rather  as  an  Argument  to  shanie 
England  into  its  Duty  and  out  of  its  Degradation. 

When  St.  Paul  discoursed  before  Felix,  he  addressed 
him  upon  the  Subject  of  Justice,  and  Temperance,  and  the 
Judgment  to  come.  The  first  Matter  which  he  touched 
upon  was  Justice.     This  was  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ; 
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and  so  it  was  that  he  taught  Christianity,  What  then  is  he 
who  talks  of  Religion  in  a  Man  who  does  not  understand 
and  practise  Justice ;  or  in  a  Nation  whose  Acts  are  not  Just  ? 
When  our  Saviour  calls  his  Religion  a  Religion  of  Peace, 
it  is  surely  something  even  more  than  Justice,  for  it  is  no 
Peace  when  Justice  is  excluded — It  is  then  a  Confederacy 
of  Bandits ;  nor  would  Bandits  be  called  Christians,  even 
by  Englishmen  of  the  present  day.  "  There  is  no  difiPer- 
ence,"  says  Franklin,  '*  between  a  Man  who  robs  singly, 
and  one  who  robs  in  a  Gang ;  and  Nations  who  engage  in 
unjust  Wars  are  Gangs  and  not  Nations.*'  Were  it  not  for 
the  awful  Sin  lying  upon  their  Souls,  it  would  be  ludicrous 
to  hear  the  Men  composing  such  a  Nation  as  Eng- 
land is,  speaking  of  Religion.  It  is  not  a  Question  of  Pro- 
testant or  Catholic ;  for  they  are  all  here  alike ;  and  for 
the  one  and  the  other  of  them,  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
Ohrist  is  to  utter  Blasphemy.  They  screen  themselves 
under  the  Idea  that  what  the  Nation  does,  is  not  what  they 
do.  But  the  Judgments  of  God  are  pronounced  against 
National  Sin,  that  is  to  say,  the  Sin  which  theNation 
commits  in  its  Corporate  capacity.  John  Newton  says, 
"even  in  Despotic  Lands,  Obedience  to  the  unjust  Com- 
mands of  a  Prince  entails  upon  him  who  obeys,  the  crime 
of  the  Act,  unless  he  has  used  every  constitutional  EiBFort  for 
Relief."  But  what  is  the  Member  of  a  Free  State,  perpe- 
trating unchristian  Atrocities,  who  has  neither  made  EflFort, 
nor  raised  his  Voice  in  Public,  or  in  Private,  nor  felt  in 
his  own  Breast  the  Sense  of  Responsibility,  or  of  Guilt, 
and  who  has  contributed  the  Means,  if  not  the  Arm  for 
their  Perpetration,  if,  then,  he  seeks  to  screen  himself  from 
his  Individual  Sin,  under  the  Aggregate  of  the  Sins  of  the 
whole  Community  ?  But  even  if  there  were  no  Sin  in  the 
first  Sufferers  of  a  public  Crime,  of  which  they  had  no 
Knowledge  at  the  moment  of  its  Committal,  that  Sin  would 
follow  as  a  Consequence.     The  Word  of  God  tells  us  that 
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^^  such  as  the  Rulers  are,  so  will  the  People  be."  National 
Sin  is  the  Sin  that  the  Nation  commits.  That  Sin  each 
Man  is  guilty  of,  whatever  it  be — Murder,  Arson,  Piracy, 
Bobbery.  This  Nation  has  been  engaged  in  these.  There- 
fore, every  Man  is  guilty  of  them,  and  whoever  does  not 
feel  that  Guilt,  and  labour  against  it,  lives  in  a  state  of 
continuous,  and  hopeless,  because  unconscious  Sin,  in  open 
and  desperate  Rebellion  against  the  Commandments  of 
God,  while  conceiving  himself  to  be  religious  and  pious, 
because  he  goes  to  Church  and  repeats  Prayers.  Surely 
such  Man  is  no  Christian.  We  need  not  then  inquire 
whether  he  be  Protestant  or  Catholic.  If  Islamism  were 
the  Religion  of  the  State,  he  would  be,  in  like  manner,  no 
Mussulman,  and  if  we  raised  Temples  in  England  to  Bud- 
dha, and  to  Vishnu,  he  would  be  no  Pagan, 
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**  Sir,— I  take  the  Liberty  of  forwarding  to  you  a  Correspon- 
dence that  has  passed  between  a  Friend  of  mine  and  myself  upon 
the  Article — **  The  Three  Religto- Political  Systems  of  Europe," 
in  your  last  Number  of  the  '*  Portfolio/*  as  it  may  be  of  Interest  for 
yourself  or-for  your  Readers.  ^ 

**  A  pROTESTAIfT." 

*'  My  dear  — ,  I  write  you  now,  because  you  have  expressed  the 
Wish  to  be  informed  of  the  Errors  committed  in  the  Article  we  spoke 
of.  I  should  not  have  done  so,  except  in  compliance  with  your  de* 
Mre»  as  I  fe«r  that  the  Injury  is  already  done,  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  remedy  it. 

.  "Tl^e  Article  says : — **  For  a  thousand  Years  the  Pope  has  net* 
ther  extended  nor  contracted  his  Frontiers,  In  the  full  bloom  of 
Ambition  he  has  not  acquired  a  foot  of  Soil  ;  in  the  Zenith  of  his 
Power  he  did  not  abrogate  a  single  Law,  abolish  a  popular  Right, 
or  impose  an  additional  Tax." 

*'  I  do  not  at  all  understand,  how  it  is  possible  to  make  an  Asser- 
tion so  contrary  to  History,  and  which  a  reference  to  the  first  Ele- 
mentary Work  on  Modern  History  will  shew  to  be  so.  The  first 
Donation  of  Pepin  to  Stephen  II.,  in  754,  and  confirmed  by  Charle- 
magne, consisti^d  only  in  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna ;  this  was  aug- 
mented by  the  Donation  of  Countess  Matilda,  under  Gregory  YIL; 
by  the  acquisition  of  Bologna^  under  the  warlike  Julius  IL,  1513; 
of  Ancona  under  Clement  YII.  in  1582 ;  of  Ferrara  under  Clement 
VIII.  in  1598;  of  Urbino  under  Urban  VIII.  in  1626;  not  to 
speak  of  the  purchase  of  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin,  by  Clement 
VI.,  in  1348.  Compare  this  with  the  Assertion  I  have  alluded  to, 
and  I  confess  I  do  not  see  why  it  was  made. 

**  You  wish  to  know  the  Effect  produced  by  the  Portfolio  on  the 
Public ;  that  is  to  say,  on  People  whose  Opinion  has  some  Weight. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  Effect  is  quite  the  contrary  of  what  might 
have  been  desired.  I  have  spoken  with  a  Man  of  a  certain  Conside- 
ration in  the  World,  and  who  is  an  Anti-Russian,  but  without  Vio- 
lence. He  had  no  great  Opinion  of  the  Portfolio,  because,  instead 
of  giving  State  Papers,  as  in  the  first  Series,  it  satisfied  itself  with 
i^easoning  upon  Matters  known   to  every  body.     (I  give  you  the 
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Thoughts  as  they  have  been  expressed  to  me  without  any  Comment.) 
The  Blunders  I  have  referred  to,  have  entirely  disgusted  him  with  it. 

*'  Believe  me,  &c." 


**  My  dear ,  I  thank  you  for  your  Letter^  and  your  Remarks. 

The  Expression  on  which  you  comment,  is  doubtless  wrong. 
The  Information,  however,  which  you  give  me,  respecting  the  minute 
Increase  of  the  Pope's  Territory,  has  contributed  much  to  diminish 
the  Alarm,  with  which  you  had  inspired  me^  respecting  '*  the  Immen- 
sity*' of  the  Blunder. 

**The  Author  developes  the  three  Political  Systems  of  Europe,  and 
in  giving  the  different  Character^   he  says,  that  the  Pope  was  not 
led  by  any  Spirit  of  Conquest ;  he  did  not  extend  his  Territory  by 
means  within  his  reach ;  and  you  mention,  in  the  Catalogue  of  his 
small  and  few  Acquisitions,  Donations  and  Purchases !  This  is  indeed 
no  proof  of  Ambition,  or  Propensity  to  enlarge  his  Dominion,  in  a 
Sovereign,  possessed   of  a  Power,    which    caused  the   Princes  of 
Europe  to  tremble.     For  a  Power  like  that  of  the  Pope,  where 
were  the  bounds  of  the  Dominion  he  might  have  aspired  to,  had 
such  been  the  Spirit  of  the  System  ?     On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  restraint  of  his  Ambition,— save  in  the  character  of  his  Pon- 
tifical Office  ?     Moreover,  whenever  we  find  an  ambitious   Pope, 
it  was  not  for  the  See  of  Rome  that  he  gathered  together,   but  for 
his  Family,  and  such  Popes  are  regarded  as  unworthy,  and  their 
Deeds  marked  as  contributing  to  the  decay  of  the   Papal  Power. 
Here  is  a  politico -philosophical  Essay,  presenting  a  great  and   im- 
portant Thought,  which  you  have  neglected;  grasping  at  a  petty  De- 
tail.   What  should  we  say  of  a  person,  who,  in  considering  Hegel's 
Philosophy  of  History,  would  fix  upon  a  Mistake  of  Fact  or  Date,  and 
from  that,  conclude  that  the  Idea,  the  System,  was  not  worth  look- 
ing into  ?     This  is  what  your  Friend  has  done.     Hegel's  name  re- 
calls to  me  an  expression  of  his,  not  inapplicable  here.     Quoting 
the  old  proverb,  **  il  n'y  pas  de  grands  hommes  pour  son  valet  de- 
chambre,"  he  says, — the  Fault  lies,  not  in  the  "  Grand  Homme"  but 
in  the  '*  Valet." 

"  And  then  they  call  out  for  "  State  Papers !" — Why  I  what  have, 
they  done  with  all  they  have  had  ?  Have  they  not  had  enough  to 
understand  ?     If  that  has  not  sufficed,  neither  would  it  suffice,  that 
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one  rose  from  the  Grave,  to  tell  them  of  their  present  Infatuation^ 
and  our  future  Fate. 

**  If  your  Friend  deserves  the  Character  you  gave  him,  let  him  take 
up  the  Article  as  an  Essay,  throwing  light  on  a  Question  of  great 
Importance,  and  not  seek  refuge  in  such  a  frivolous  Excuse,  as  an 
Historical  Blunder  in  a  matter  of  no  consequence  as  to  the  Idea  itself  ."^ 

In  reference  to  the  Subject  of  the  above  Controversy,  we 
have  only  to  concur  in  the  Judgment  of  both  Correspon- 
dents, that  the  Expression  referred  to  was  wrong.     But  the 
Erroneousness  of  the  Expression  does  not  touch  the  Case. 
We  might  have  added,  as  a  Note  to  the  Article  commented 
upon,  the  Statement  regarding  the  successive  Additions  made 
to  the  Papal  States  from  the  Time  of  Charlemagne ;  which 
would  have  been  explicative  simply  of  the  Assertion,  that  the 
Power  of  the  Pope  was  not  used  for  the  Extension  of  Do- 
minion, and  that,  therefore,  it  was  to  be  looked  upon  in  a 
totally  different   Light   from   the   other  Dominions,  with 
which  it  ranked  in  Dignity — such  as  Austria,  Spain,  France, 
or  the  like.     But  the  Papal  States,  as  will  be  shewn,  when 
we  come  more  particularly  to  the  Government  of  Rome, 
were  not  portions  of  a  Kingdom.     The  Connection  between 
these  States  and  the  Papal  See  was  not  the  Connection  of 
a  Province  with  a  Capital.    Their  Judicatories  were  distinct, 
so  was  their  Tribute,  and  they  had  Representatives  at  the 
Court  of  Rome.     The  Territory  designated  *'  Patrimony  of 
St.  Peter/*  as  contrasted  with    the    "  States,"  was,  as  its 
Name  indicates,  a  Territory,  where  the  Pope  ruled  with  that 
species  of  Authority  which  Sovereigns  possess  over  their 
Kingdoms.     In  the  Controversy  between  Pius  the  Seventh 
and  Napoleon,  with  regard  to  Temporalities  and  Spiritualities, 
the  Question  was  reduced,  on  both  Sides,  to  the  Grant  of 
Charlemagne.     It  was,  as  pretending  to  the  Succession  of 
Charlemagne,  that  Napoleon  assumed  the  Power  of  cancel- 
ling the  temporal  Authority  of  the  Pope;  and  it  was  on  the 
Secularisation  of  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  that  the  Pope 
took  his  stand  against  that  Emperor. 
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**  Who  shall  command  the  King  T    That  was  a  cele- 
brated Saying  in  its  Day;   but  it  is  now  out  of  Date; 
Ministers  have  ceased  to  conspire  against  the  Law,  in 
Favour  of  Monarchs.     No  Man  thinks  of  exalting  the 
Prerogative  to  an  undue  Pre-eminence ;  or  of  setting  it 
free  from  wholesome  Restraint  of  Law.    The  Endeavour 
now  is  altogether  the  other  Way«    It  is  now  the  lawful 
and  undoubted    Prerogative,  that  suffSSrs  Invasion  and 
Outrage,     It  is  now  in  Affront  of  the  Crown,  that  the 
Laws  are  conspired  against  and  brought  to  Nought.   The 
Plotters,  now,  have  gone  over  to  Parliament ;  and,  by  shar- 
ing with  their  old  Enemy  the  Profits  of  Crime,  they  have 
purchased  their  own  Indemnity.     Under  the  Wings  of 
Parliament,  the  Conspiracy  goes  on  with  Vigour  and  Con- 
stancy ;  for,  so  long  as  that  Alliance  subsists,  what  Fear  of 
Interruption  ?  The  Crown,— always  dependent  upon  Parlia- 
ment for  its  Supplies, — is  now  reduced  to  accept  even  its  Ser* 
vants  from  that  Assembly.    The  Law  indeed  condemns  the 
Compact;   but  the  Sovereign,  who  should    execute  the 
Law,  is  in  the  Hands  of  the  Confederates.     Nay,  the  Law 
itself  is  in  their  Hands.    They  assert  their  Right  to  deal 
with  it  as  they  deem  fitting.    They  claim  to  suspend,  to 
alter,  and  even  to  abolish  it  altogether ;  and,  in  so  acting, 
they  affect  to  bind  the  Allegiance  of  all  Citizens.  The  Act 
of  Parliament,  they  say,  is  the  Act  of  every  Man  in  the 
Empire ;   and  to  the  Making  of  such  an  Act  there  are  no 
lawful  Bounds,  but  those  of  Natural  Possibility.    Decrying 
the  Queen's  Prerogatives,  upon  Pretence  of  Freedom,  they 
scruple  not  to  place  their  own  Privileges  upon  a  Height, 
to  which,— in  the  worst  of  Times,  —  Royal  Prerogative 

VOL.  II.  s 
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never  aspired.  "  Parliament,"  they  dare  to  tell  us,*  "  hath 
**  sovereign  and  uncontrollable  Aalhority  in  the  making, 
"  confirming,  enlarging,  restraining,  abrogating,  repeal- 
'*  ing,  reviving,  and  expounding  of  Laws,  concerning 
^'  Matters  of  all  possible  Denomination?,  ecclesiastical  or 
temporal,  civil,  military,  maritime,  or  criminal ; — this 
being  the  Place^  where  that  absolute^  despotic  Power y  which 
^\  musty  in  all  OovemmentSy  reside  somewherey  is  entrusted  by 
''  the  Constitution  of  these  Kingdoms !  It  can  change,  and 
**  create  afresh,  even  the  Constitution  of  the  Kingdom, 
**  and  of  Parliaments  themselves !  It  can,  in  short,  do  every 
'*  Thing  that  is  not  naturally  impossible :  and  therefore, 
"  some  have  not  scrupled  to  call  its  Power,  by  a  Figure 
•*  rather  too  bold,  the  Omnipotence  of  Parliament  i  True 
'^  it  is  that,  what  the  Parliament  doth,  no  Authority  upon 
«*  Earth  can  undo !" 

It  is  evident,  that  so  false  and  mischievous  an  Estimate, 
of  the  Nature  and  Capacity  of  the  Bodies  charged  with 
the  Functions  of  Legislation,  must  be  at  least  as  service* 
able,  to  the  arbitrary  and  corrupt  Designs  of  Ministers,  as 
ever  the  wildest  Doctrines  of  Prerogative  Lawyers  were, 
to  those  of  the  Crown.  Had  Finch  lived  in  these  Days,  he 
would  have  shaped  the  Language  of  the  Question,  with 
which  this  Article  commences,  in  such  a  Way,  as  to  meet 
the  altered  Exigencies  of  the  Epoch.  ^<  Who,"  he  would 
have  demanded  with  all  the  Insolence  of  one  of  our  own 
Placemen,  **  who."  shall  command  the  Parliament?* 

The  Law  shall  command  the  Parliament !  The  Law  shall 
command  the  Prerc^ative  !  When  the  Monarch  endea- 
vours to  oppress,  or  the  Legislature  to  destroy  the  Law, 
the  Endeavour  is  Vain,  the  Act  is  a  Nullity.  The  King 
can  do  no  Wrong.     No  Man  shall  suffer  Wrong,  through 

any  Act  of  Parliament. 

» 

Thu0,  as  the  Constitution  has  provided  against  the  Abpse 

*  L  Bl.  Coram,  p.  173. 
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t)f  Power  by  the  Crowns  so  has  it  provided  against  the 
Abase  of  Power  by  the  Parliament. 

The  Executive  Authority  is  vested  wholly  and  solely  in 
the  Crown*  But,  in  exercising  its  Prerogative^  the  Crown 
is  limited  and  confined,  by  its  great  Constitutional  Neces- 
sity of  Counsel  and  Co-operation.  There  are  Ministers 
of  State ;  there  are  Councils  of  State ;  there  are  Courts 
of  Judicature.  They  are  the  Organs  of  the  Monarch ; 
having  Functions  peculiarly  assigned  to  each^  which  each 
must  exercise  in  the  Service  of  the  Monarch,  and  of 
which  She  cannot  deprive  them,  nor  refuse  to  accept  the 
Performance.  And,  lastly,  over  all  these  there  watches 
the  Superintending  Power  of  Parliament ; — a  Power  that 
<H>ntrols,  but  cannot  initiate. 

Legislation  is  vested  in  the  Parliament,  fiut  the  Con<^ 
stitutioB  has,  ia  like  manner,  guarded  against  the  Abus6 
of  that  Power,  tremendous  in  the  Exercise.  It  has 
reserved  to  the  Queen  the  Duty  of  construing  the 
Meaning  and  Validity,  and  determimng  the  Applica- 
tion, of  all  Acts  of  Parliament.  This  Prerogative,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  exercised  by  the  Sovereign,  except  through 
the  Instrumentality)  and  upon  the  Responsibility,  of  Her 
ordinary  Councils  of  State  and  Courts  of  Justice.  Should 
an  Act  of  Pariiament  be  made  against  Law,  it  belongs, 
as  was  shewn  elsewhere,  to  the  Ministers  of  Law  to  de- 
clare the  Nullity  of  the  Act.  If  it  be  not  illegal  simply, 
or  of  its  own  Nature,  but  is  liable  to  become  either  illegal 
or  unjust  in  the  Application,  it  belongs  to  the  Ministers 
of  State  to  dispense  with  it,  yet  to  the  Extent  only  which 
^uch  Liability  shall  indicate^ 

The  Dispensation  so  given  confers  Capacity  and 
Competence,  '^  notwithstanding  any  Statute  to  the  con- 
^*  trary."  Those  words  are  essential  to  the  Dispensation, 
and  are  always  inserted.  Hence,  the  Term  "  Non  Obstante** 
is,  in  our  Law,  used  synonymously  with  Dispensation,. or 
the  Prerogative  thereof. 

S  2 
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''  It  is/'  said  Lord  Chief  Baron  Aikyns,*  ^^  an  Indulge 
''  ing  of  a  Privilege,  to  some  particular  Person,  or  to  a 
^  Corporation,  allowing  bim  or  them  to  do  ia  Thing  that  is 
^'  prohibited  by  some  Act  of  Parliament,  (under  a  Penalty ), 
>^  without  incurring  the  Penalty  ;  the  Doing  whereof  was 
'^  lawful  to  all,  till  that  particular  Law  did  make  it  an 
"  Offence  to  do  it."  "  A  new  Law,"  he  elsewhere  says,t 
"  may  sit  heavy  upon  some  particular  Persons,  in  some 
"  extraordinary  Case,  that  may  happen,  let  what  Care  can 
'^  be  taken  in  the  Penning  of  it.  Laws .  are  fitted  cid  ea 
'^  qvL(B  fregtientitts  acceduntj  and  not  for  rare  and  extraor- 
^^  dinary  Events  and  Accidents." 

*'  Dispensatio  Mali  Prohibiti,'* — says  Lord  Coke, — **  est 
*^  de  Jure  Domino  Regi  concessa,  propter  Impossibilitatem 
^'  prsevidendi  de  omnibus  Particularibus. — Dispensatio 
^'  est  Mali   Prohibit!  provida    Relaxatio,    Utilitate  seu 

*'  Necessitate  pensata/'t 

*^  A  Dispensation  or  Licence,  without  any  Limitation  or 
*^  Stint,  is  utterly  against  Law.'*§ 

The  Distinction  therefore  between  Dispensations  and 
Suspensions^with  which  last  the  former  have  been  ignorantly 
confounded,  is  sufficient  and  obvious.  A  Dispensation 
exercises  itself  upon  some  particular  Case,  having  good  and 
essential  grounds  to  justify  it;  for,  without  the  Combina- 
tion of  both  these^  it  cannot  be  supported.  The  Duty  of 
dispensing  with  Laws  is  a  judicial  Function,  inseparable 
from  the  Person  of  the  Sovereign.  A  Suspension  is 
general,  and  needs  no  lesser  Grounds  than  such  as  are 
required  for  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Consequently,  it  is  no 
more  in  the  Power  of  the  Monarch  to  suspend  Laws,  with- 
out the  Concurrence  of  the  Estates  of  the  Legislature, 

'     *  Enquiry  into  the  Power  of  dispensing  with  Penal  Statutes,  p.  1 3. 
tld.  p.  10. 

J  Case  of  Monopolies,  II;  Rep.  88.  a.  Co.  Litt.  99.  i^. 
§^LRep,  88.  a. 
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than  it  is  in  His  Power  to  make  them.    Those  Functions 
belong  to  Parliament. 

To  illustrate  this  Difference,  let  us  take  the  celebrated 
Declaration  of  Liberty  of  Conscience,  which  cost  James  the 
Second  his  Kingdom.  No  Doubt  that  was  an  illegal  Measure. 
It  undertook,  at  once,  says  Lord  Chief  Justice  Herbert,* 
totally  to  suspend  and  lay  asleep  all  the  Laws,  that  con- 
cerned Nonconformity  to  the  Established  Worship,  and  to 
give  a  general  Liberty  of  Conscience  to  the  whole  Realm. 
It  was,  in  Fact,  a  Suspension  of  the  Penal  Statutes,  and,  as 
such,  beyond  the  Competence  of  a  Monarch,  acting  other- 
wise than  in  Conjunction  with  the  Parliament.     But,  had 
James  confined  it  to  certain  Persons,  by  Name, — however 
numerous, -*  and    exempted  them,    without  mentioning 
others,  from  the  Operation  of  those  Statutes,  it  had  pre- 
viously been  decided  in  Sir  Edward  Hales's  Case^f  that 
such  a  Grant  it  was  within  His  Power  to  make,  upon 
the  ordinary  Responsibility  of  His  Constitutional  Advisers. 
The  main  Restriction,  which  the  Constitution  has  im- 
posed upon  this  Prerogative,  is,  that  it  shall  not  work  In- 
justice ;  the  same,  in  Fact^  which  limits  and  confines  the 
Chancellor,  in   the  Exercise  of  those  enormous  Powers^ 
which  he  derives  from  the  same  Prerogative.  Thus,  it  can- 
not be  exercised  to  the  Prejudice  of  Private  Rights,  of  the 
Commonwealth,  of  other  Nations,  of  Religion,  nor  of  the 
Moral  Law.  Within  these  Bounds,  a  great  Latitude  is  left  to 
the  judicial  Discretion  of  the  Monarch  ^but,  for  theExercift'^ 
of  that  Discretion,  his  Ministers  are  still  held  responsible. 
"  There  is  a  Diversity,**  remarks  Chief  Justice  Fineux,J 
between  Malum  Prohibitum,  and  Malum  per  Se.    For 
it  is  Malum  Prohibitum,  where  the  Statute  forbiddeth 
one  to  make  Money,  and,  if  he  do,  that  he  be  hanged. 


*  A  Short  Account  of  the  Authorities  at  Law,  &c.  apud  1 1 .  How- 
St.  Tr.  p.  12,53.  f  Ibid. 

t  Year  Book,  11 .  H.  VIL  f.  11,12. 
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'^  That  is  Malum  Prohibitum  ;  for,  afore  the  said  Statute, 
"  it  was  a  lawful  Act,  to  make  Money ;  but  not  now-a-days ; 
*'  and  for  this  Crime  the  King  may  dispense.  So,  if  one 
"  shippeth  Wool,  elsewhere  than  at  Caliee,  that  is  Malum 
"  Prohibitum ;  for  it  is  forbidden  by  Statute ;  and  for  that 
Malum  the  King  may  dispense.  So  may  the  King 
dispense,  with  a  Priest  to  have  two  Livings,  and,  with  a 
"  Bastard  to  be  a  Priest ;  and  that  is  Malum  Prohibitum ; 
^^  — and  in  such  like  Cases.  But,  with  Malum  in  Se,  the 
**  King,  nor  none  other,  may  dispense.  As,  if  the  King 
•*  would  give  Power  to  slay  another,  or  licence  him  to 
make  a  Nuisance  in  the  Highway,  it  is  void.  But  still, 
when  that  they  be  done,  the  King  may  pardon  them.  So 
"  is  it,  if  one  bebounden  in  a  Recognisance  in  Chancery  to 
*'  the  King,  for  Keeping  of  the  Peace  at  another  Man's 
"  Suit,  the  King  may  not  release  this  Duty,  to  the  Prejudice 
'^  that  may  chance  unto  the  other.  But  still,  when  that  it  is 
^^  forfeited,  he  may  well  release  it;  and  before  not.  And  so, 
**  the  King,  nor  no  Bishop,  nor  Priest,  may  give  Licence 
"  to  none  to  do  Lechery,  quia  est  Malum  in  Se,  by  Law  of 
"  Nature.  But,  when  that  it  is  done,  they  may  well 
"  enough  assoyl  it." 

But,  unless  a  Dispensation  fall  plainly  and  natu- 
rally within  the  Purview  of  some  one  of  those  Excep- 
tions, no  artificial  Means  can  effect  it.  Those  Exceptions, 
it  is  as  much  beyond  the  Power  of  the  Legislature 
to  extend,  as  that  of  the  Executive  to  narrow.  "  If  an 
Act  of  Parliament,"  said  the  illustrious  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Vaughan,*  ''call  an  Offence  a  Nuisance,  from 
"  whence  no  particular  Damage  can  arise  to  a  particular 
"  Person  to  have  his  Action,  the  King  may  dispense  with 
"  such  a  nominal  Nuisance."  The  particular  Allusion 
of  the  Example  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by 
former  Writers.     "The  Commons,"  says   Hume,t  "  i» 

•*  Thomas  v.  Sorrel.  Vaugh.^.  p.  335. 
t  Hist,  of  James  II.  Chap.  I.  Ann.  1687. 
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^<  1666,  being  resolved,  contrary  to  the  [late]  King's  Jadg- 
*'  ment^  to  enact  that  iniquitous  Law  against  Irish  Cattle, 
**  found  it  necessary,  in  Order  to  obviate  the  Exercise  of 
'^  this  Prerogative, — which  they  desired  not  at  that  Time 
^^  entirely  to  deny  or  abrogate,  to  call  the  Importation  of 
*^  that  Cattle  a  Nuisance/'  The  Act,  so  passed,  is  the 
18  Car.  ir«  c.  2.  and  it  appears  to  have  remained  in 
Force  until  1826;  when  it  was  expressly  repealed,  by  the 
6  G.  IV,  c.  105.  cl.  23. 

Whether  Charles  ever  used  the  Right,  which  the  Law* 
undoubtedly  gave  Him,  to  deal  with  this  Statute  in  all^ 
Respects  as  He  might  have  done,  had  the  colourable 
Words  importing  Nuisance  not  been  inserted  in  it, 
(does  not  appear.  He  might  have  done  so,  without  Ap- 
prehension from  the  Commons.  That  was  not  a  Law 
touching  Religion,  nor  involving  Sectarian  Interests. 
Twice  only,  in  all  His  Reign,  had  they  remonstrated 
against  the  Use  of  the  Dispensing  Prerogative;  and,  on 
each  Occasion^  Charles  had  coupled  it  with  His  Eccle- 
siastical Supremacy,  and  had  used  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  for  the  Protection  of  His  Nonconformist  Subjects, 
from  the  sanguinary.  Letter  of  the  penal  Statutes.  But  the 
Exercise  of  the  Prerogative,  when  it  touched  not  upon 
those  Questions,  gave  little  Umbrage  to  the  House.  In 
1662,  instead  of  dispensing  with,  he  suspended  the  Execu- 
tion of,  a  Law  which  regulated  Carriages.  The  Act  of 
Navigation  was  a  Measure  of  infinite  Importance.  Yet, 
during  the  two  Dutch  Wars,  he  had  twice  suspended  that.* 
It  was  so  much  more  dangerous  for  Him  to  tamper  with  the 
Jealousies  and  Prejudices  of  Party,  than  with  the  Sanctity 
of  Law ! 

But  it  i&  not  upon  Precedents,  taken  from  the  Stuart 
Time,  that  this  great  Constitutional  Prerogative  has  to  be 
established.     There  is  not  a  Period  of  our  History  in 

*  Hume'^s  History  ;  ubi  suprd. 
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which  its  Footsteps  do  not  appear.  Never  was  there  a^ 
Prerogative  so  well  established,  and  so  clearly  defined,  as 
this  valuable  Safeguard  of  the  Liberties  of  the  poorest 
Subject. 

The  &,  R^  II.  c.  2.  enacted,  that  no  Man  of  Law  should 
be,  from  thenceforward,  Justice  of  Assize,  or  of  General 
Gaol  Delivery,  in  his  own  Country^     By  the  13,  H.  IV.  c* 
2.  this  Statute  was  ordered  to  be  holden  and  kept,  not- 
withstanding any    Statute,    or   Ordinance   made   to    the 
contrary ;  but  it  was  provided,  that  the  confirming  Statute 
should  bold  Place^  and  be  in  Force,  so  long  as  it  should 
please  the  King  for  Salvation  of  His  Prerogative*     In 
Consequence  of  this  Proviso,  it  appears,  the  Act  was  seldom 
enforced,  down  to  the  Passing  of  the  33.  H.  VIIL  c.  24. 
That  Act,  after  reciting  the  Partiality  of  Judges,  and  other 
Mischiefs,  thence  arising,  for  Reformation  there^  enacted^ 
that  no  Justice,  nor  other  Man,  learned  in  the  Laws  of 
this  Realm,  should  at  any  time,  from  or  after  the  First 
of  Easter  then  next  comings  use  nor  exercise  the  Office  of 
Justice  of  Assize,  within  any  County  where  the  said  Justice 
was   born   or  did  Inhabit,  upon  Pain  of  c^  Penalty  for 
every  Ofience  of  the  Kind*     No  Reservation  of  the  Kii^^s 
Prerogative   is   contained  in  this  Statute.  "  Yet  this,  we 
*^  know,"  as  Lord  Chief  Baron  Atkyns,  in  1680,  himself 
confesses,''^  '^  is  frequently  dispensed  with,  by  a  special  Non 
"  Obstante,  so  that  these  Statutes  are  seldom,  or  never  ob- 
''  served,  and  of  little  Use."     Such  was  the  practice  at  the 
Moment  of  the  Revolution.     Nor  did  any  Alteration  of  it 
take  Place  upon  that  Event.     By  the  Act  of  Henry  the 
VIII.,  the  Practice  was  undoubtedly  illegal,  without  a 
proper  Dispensation  : — yet  it  continued*     Nor  was  it  until 
the  Passing  of  the  12.  G.  II.  c.  27,— not  without  strong 
Opposition  in  the  Commons, — that  the  Statute  Law  of  the 

*  Enquiry  into  th«  Power  of  Dispensing,  &c.  p.  13. 
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Land  was  reduced^  once  more,  into  a  Conformity  with  the 
long  established  Practice. 

The  Truth  is  that,  while  the  very  Designation  of  Lawful 
Prerogative  must  always  be  the  sufficient  Limit  of  its  Ac- 
tion, it  is,  at  the  same  Time,  impossible,  by  any  Wording  of 
any  Act  of  Parliament,  further  to  restrain  it. 

The  31.  H.  VI.  c.  6. — which  made  it  requisite  to  the 
Grant  of  a  certain  Office  of  Revenue,  in  the  Gift  of  the 
Crown,  that  it  should  be  done  by  Bill  under  Seal  of  the 
Treasurer,— contained  a  Clause,  making  any  other  Mode 
of  Grant  simply  and  absolutely  void.  In  the  Reign  of 
Elizabeth,  it  was,  nevertheless,  decided,  that  a  good  Grant 
of  that  Office  might  be  made,  otherwise  than  according  to 
the  Form  of  the  Statute  ;  if  the  Case  were  a  proper  one  for 
thelnterference  of  the  Crown,  by  Prerogative.* 

So  toOt  by  the  1.  H.  IV.  c.  6.  it  is  provided  that,  in 
Petitions  for  Lands,  Offices,  Tenements,  or  other  Profits, 
the  Value  of  the  Subject  Matter  shall  be  stated,  and  that, 
in  Default  of  such  Statement,  the  King's  Letters  Patent  of 
Grant  shall  not  be  available,  nor  of  no  Force,  ^or  Effect,  but 
wholly  revoked,  repealed,  and  annulled  for  ever.  '^  Yet." 
says  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  again,t  "  Letters  Patent,  to  the 
contrary,  are  good  with  a  Non  Obstante." 

So  too,  where  it  had  been  provided  that,:j:  if,  contrary 
to  that  Act,  a  Recusant  should  chance  to  be  nominated  to 
any  of  the  offices  therein  mentioned,  the  Nomination  itself 
should  be  absolutely  null  and  void, — it  was,  nevertheless, 
solemnly  decided  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, — and 
agreed  to  by  all  the  other  Judges,  save  one,— that  it  was  an 
inseparable  Prerogative  in  the  Kings  of  England,  to  dis- 
pense with  penal  Laws,  and  with  that  Statute  of  Charles 
amongst  others,— not  generally,  nor  without  Cause, — 

*  Lord  Dyer's  Rep.  p.  303,  B. 

f  Enquiry  into  the  Power,  &c.  p,  13. 

t  25  Car.  II.  e.  2. 
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bat  in'  particular  Cases,  anu  upon  particular  ^^  necessary 
Reasons,"  of  which  the  King  himself  was  sole  Judge.'*'  It 
was  afterwards  remarked  by  Lord  Chief  Baron  Atkyns,+ 
ihat,  supposing  this  Act  bad  contained  a  clause  in  it,  de- 
claring that  all  such  Dispensations  and  Grants,  with  Non 
Obstante,  should  have  been  ipso  Facto  void,  and  bad  in- 
flicted Penalties  upon  their  Procurers,  it  could  not  have 
altered  the  Case.  •*  The  Judges,"  he  says,  **  have 
resolved,  that,  if  the  King  grant  a  Dispensation  from  such 
Laws^  with  a  Special  Non  Obstante  of  any  such  Special 
Law,  mentioning  that  very  Law,  that,  frequently,  the 
Force  of  that  Law  vanishes :" — so  far,  he  should  have 
added,  as  it  affected  to  bind  the  lawful  Prerogative,  but 
not  further  nor  otherwise. 

The  History  of  the  Laws  respecting  Sheriffs  furnishes 
some  very  curious  Points,  illustrative  of  the  foregoing 
Propositions. 

By  the  9  E.  IL  stat.  2,  it  was  provided,  that  Sheriffs 
should  be  placed,  or  appointed,  by  the  Chancellor,  Trea^ 
surer,  and  Barons  of  the  Exchequer, — or, — in  the  Chan* 
cellor's  Absence, — by  the  Treasurer,  Barons,  and  Justices. 
The  14  E.  III.  Stat.  1,  e.  7,  after  reciting  the  contrary 
Mischiefs  resulting  from  the  King's  own  Grants,  enacted, 
that  no  Sheriff  should  abide  in  his  Bailiwick  beyond  one 
Year;  and  that  then  some  other  fit  Person  should  be 
ordained  in  his  Room,  by  the  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  and 
Chief  Baron  of  Exchequer,  taking  unto  them  the  Chief 
Justices  of  both  Benches,  if  they  were  present,  and  that  this 
should  be  done  yearly,  on  the  Morrow  of  All  Souls  at  the 
Exchequer.  The  28  E.  III.  c.  7,  confirmed  this  Act,  as  to 
the  Disability  of  Sheriffs  to  abide  in  their  Offices  beyond 
one  Year.  The  42  E.  III.  c.  9,  extended  it  to  their  Under- 
Sheriffs  and  Clerks.    The  1  R.  II.  c.  1  J,  made  the  She- 

*  Goddenr.  Hales,  2  Show.  R.  p.  475  ;  1 1  St,  Tr.  p.  1 197. 
t  Enquiry  into  the  Power,  &c,  p.  5. 
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'  riff)  who  had  once  served,  ineligible  for  three  Years  after- 
wards^  if  any  one  else  were  to  be  had.  The  23  H.  VI.  c.  8. 
which  recited  these  Statutes,  and  that  they  had  been 
generally  disregarded,  to  the  great  Misohief  of  the 
Realm,  renewed  and  confirmed  the  same;  and  ordered, 
nnder  heavy  Penalties,  that  they  should  be  duly  observed 
in  every  County  of  England,  those  only  excepted,  wherein 
the  Lieges  had,  at  that  Time,  an  Estate  of  Inheritance 
or  Freehold  in  the  Office.  Similar  Exemptions  were 
made,— in  favor  of  the  City  of  London  by  this  Act, — ^and 
afterwards,  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  by  the  6.  H.  VIILc.  18. 
specially  enacted  for  that  Purpose*  It  was  then  provided, 
that  every  Pardon  or  Remission,  of  Offences  committed, 
or  of  Penalties  incurred,  in  Respect  of  that  Statute,  or  of  the 
Statutes  thereinbefore  recited,  should  be  **  void  and  un- 
available;" and  all  Patents  made,  or  to  be  made,  contrary 
to  the  same,  should  be  'Woid  and  of  no  value;  any 
clause  or  word  of  Non  ObstantCj  in  any  [Wise],  put  or  to 
be  put  in  such  Patents  to  be  [so]  made,  notwithstanding.'* 
Twice  in  the  succeeding  Reign,  the  Authority  of  this  im- 
portant Statute  was,  by  the  12.  Ed.  IV.  c.  1.  and  the 
17  Ed.  IV.  c.  6.,  recited  and  acknowledged  to  be  in  Force. 
Lastly  came  the  Act  of  Henry  the  Eighth^  already 
referred  to  ;  in  which  express  Mention  is  made  of  one  of 
the  former  and  to  the  same  Effect. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  recapitulate  the 
various  Provisions  of  these  Statutes,  in  order  to  shew  pre- 
cisely what  they  were,  and  with  what  Stringency  they 
sought  to  circumscribe  the  Royal  Prerogative.  Their 
Purview  was  twofold.  First,  the  Power  of  appointing 
Sheriffs,  vested  in  the  Crown,  was  to  be  exercised, — not 
immediately  by  the  Monarch,  but  mediately, — by  certain 
Great  Officers,  and  Principal  Members  of  the  Judicature, 
and  not  otherwise.  Secondly,  the  Appointment  was  to 
be  Annual,  as  well  in  Respect  of  the  Patent  issued,  as  of 
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the  Selection  made ;  and,  to  give  Effect  to  this  last  Enact* 
ment,  the  possible  Exercise  of  Prerogative  on  the  Part  of 
the  Crown,  to  interfere  therewith  by  Way  of  Dispensa- 
tion or  Non«Obstante,  was  provided  against,  and  declared 
from  beforehand  to  be  Illegal  and  Null.  If  then,  it  were 
possible  to  confine  lawful  Prerogative  by  Words  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  this  surely  was  that  Case. 

We  find  that,  in  the  Beginning  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Reign,  both  these  Points  were  distinctly  raised,— and  so- 
lemnly decided, — before  the  Twelve  Judges  in  Exchequer 
Chamber. 

*'  It  was  shewn  for  the  King,"  says  the  Annalist  of  the 
Epoch,*  **how  that  King  Edward  IV.,  by  his  Letters 
''  Patent,  had  ordained  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  be 
*^  Sheriff  of  the  same  County,  and  had  granted  the  Office 
'^  of  Sheriff  of  the  County  aforesaid,  unto  the  said  Earl  for 
•*  Term  of  his  Life,  with  all  other  the  Offices  thereunto 
'^  belonging;  yielding  therefore  yearly  unto  the  King,  at 
"  His  Exchequer  Court  c*.  without  Account  and  without 
f^  other  Rent,  &c.  Now, — whether  this  Patent  were  good? 
^'  and  also,  how  this  Patent  shall  be  intended  ?  And,  as  to 
•*  the  first  Point,  the  Judges  held  the  Patent  good ;  for  it 
^^  is  of  such  a  Thing  as  may  well  be  granted,  for  Term  of 
*^  Life  or  Inheritance  ;  seeing  that  divers  Counties  have 
<^  Sheriffs  by  Inheritance,  and  that  that  did  begin  by  Grant 
<^  from  the  King.  Radcliff  showed  the  Statute  of  Anno 
«  28  E.  III.  c.  7,  and  of  Anno  42  E.  III.  c.  6,  that  no 
**  Sheriff  shall  be  beyond  one  Year,  &c., — albeit  that  there 
^'  be  a  Non  Obstante ;— and,  this  notwithstanding,  that 
^^  the  King  had  all  His  said  Prerogatives  unto  Him.  So 
^^  as  of  the  Value,  and  the  Certainty,  of  Lands  and' other 
*^  Things  granted  by  the  King,  and  of  shipped  Wools, 
''  and  of  Charters  of  Murders,  and  many  other  Cases, — ^ 
**  where  the  Statutes  be,  that  Patents  which  do  want  these 

*  Year  Book,  2  H.  VII.  p.  6.— B. 
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'<  Things,  shall  be  void  :  still  the  King's  Patents  be  good, 
<'  with  a  Non  Obstante.  But,  without  Non  Obstante,  the 
*^  Patents  be  void  by  Cause  of  the  Statutes.  So  here,  the 
**  Patent  with  a  Non  Obstante;  wherefore,  &c." 

Upon  the  Question  of  the  Goodness  of  the  Patent,  the 
Judges  were,  for  these  Reasons,  unanimous}  in  rejecting  the 
Claim,  put  forward  by  the  Crown.  Upon  the  Construction 
of  the  Patent, — which  involved  the  other  Question,  viz :  the 
Liability  of  the  Sheriff  to  account  for  the  Profits  of  his 
Office,  they  said  they  should  reserve  their  Judgment ; 
but  shewed  themselves,  upon  the  Whole,  inclined  to  decide 
that  Question  too  in  his  Favor. 

What  Reason  of  Necessity  justified  the  Grant,  or  guided 
the  Decision  of  the  Judges  in  the  last  Case,  does  not 
appear  from  this  compendious  Report  of  it.  Northum- 
berland  was  not  a  County  Palatine,  neither  had  it  Sheriffi 
at  the  Date  of  the  Statute,  who  might  have  answered  to  the 
Reservation  contained  in  it.  North  and  South  Typdale,  as 
our  Readers  may  remember,  were  altogether  distinguishable 
from  the  ^  Guildable*'  County  of  Northumberland.  That 
there  must  have  been  some  especial  Emei^gency,  requiring 
such  a  Grant,  and  that  it  operated  upon  the  Minds  of  the 
Twelve  Judges, — itis,from  the  Nature  of  the  Circumstances 
themselves,  impossible  not  to  suppose.  They  could  not  have 
ventured  to  maintain  such  a  Judgment,  especially  against 
the  Crown,  unless  upon  this  common  Ground,  on  which 
alone  every  Exercise  of  the  Prerogative  is  to  be  supported. 

This  Subject,  of  the  Nomination  of  Sheriffs,  affords  a 
curious  Illustration  of  the  Truth  of  the  last  Proposition. 
In  the  34th  year  of  Henry  VL» — ^and  therefore  subsequently 
to  the  Passing  of  the  Statute  of  the  same  Reign,--Tthe  King 
attempted  to  substitute  some  other  Person,  more  accept* 
able  toHimself,  in  the  room  of  one,  whom  the  GreatOfficers, 
appointed  by  Law  for  Assigning  of  Sheriffii,  had  chosen, 
and  presented,  to  be  the  Sheriff  of  Lincolnshire.   It  would 
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appear,  that  this  Substitution  was  not  called  for  by  any  Ne^^ 
cessity,  nor  even  recommended  by  any  Prospect  of  greatei* 
Advantage  to  the  Commonwealth.  Such  an  Exercise  of 
Prerogative  would  be  clearly  void.  **  Accordingly,"  say3^ 
Lord  Coke,*  •'  it  was  resolved  by  all  the  Judges  of  England, 
^*  that  the  King  did  an  Error,  when  he  made  another 
«  Person  Sheriff  of  Lincolnshire,  than  was  chosen  and  pre- 
'*  sented  to  Him  by  those  Great  Officers,  after  the  Effect  of 
*'  the  Statute/' 

But  the  Law  is  positively  said  to  be  otherwise,  where 
the  Case  which  presents  itself  is  one,  demanding  the  Ex-« 
ercise  of  Prerogative.  Thus,  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Eii« 
zabeth,  while  the  Plagne  was  raging  in  London,  insomnch 
that  the  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  Barons,  and  Justices,  feared 
to  meet  in  the  Exchequer,  as  the  Statutes  required,  for  the 
Purpose  of  chusing  Sheriffs,  and  Term  was  held  that 
Michaelmas  at  Hertford, — no  Sheriff,  according  to 
Lord  Dyer,  was  named  by  the  Queen  for  the  most  Part, 
but  One  out  of  every  Two  of  those  Names  that  remained 
in  the  Bill  for  the  former  Year.  It  was  held  that,  notwith- 
standing the  Statute  of  Edward  the  Second  already  men- 
tioned, the  Queen,  without  any  such  Election  through  Her 
Great  Officers,  might  appoint  a  Sheriff,  by  Means  of  Her 
Prerogative ;  using  only  the  Words  '^  Non  Obstante  aliquo 
**  Statuto  in  contrarium,''  in  the  Patent.**f 

In  Fact,  down  to  the  Passing  of  the  Act,  commonly 
called  Bill  of  Rights, — which  was  in  itself  a  more  startling 
instance  of  Dispensation  with  Laws,  than  the  worst  Abuse 
of  Non  Obstante  ever  was,  or  ever  could  have  been,->the 
Laws,  relating  to  Sheriffs  and  their  Appointments,  were 
continually  dispensed  with,  as  Occasion  required.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Practice  ceased,  after  the  Passing  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  which  affected  to  take  away  the  Dispensing 
Power  in  all  Cases ;  just  as  many  former  Enactments  had 

♦  2.  Inst.  559.  f  Dyer's  Reports,  f,  225.  B. 
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affected  to  do  in  particular  Cases,  and  with  as  little  Effect. 
Bat,  if  that  were  so,  it  must  have  been  that  the  Advocates 
of  this  new  Learning  had  been  exceeding  hard  presssed,  by 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Herbert,  on  the  Score  of  their  former 
Inconsistency  on  this  Point.     How,  it  had  been  asked,  if 
other  Dispensations  were  unlawful,  could  these  be  made 
good  ?     How  could  they,  who  questioned  the  Prerogative, 
where  its  Exercise  suited  not  the  Objects  of  their  respective 
Factions,  admit  it  here  without  a  Murmur?  If  James  IL 
had  been  incompetent  to  permit  His  own  Subject,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hales,  to  serve  Him  in  a  Colonelcy  of  Foot,  with- 
out obliging  him  to  swear  to  His  Ecclesiastical  Supre* 
macy,— the  Prerogative  of  Non  Obstante  was  nowhere. 
Then  the  solemn  Judgments  of  so  many  Courts  of  Judicature 
were  not  to    be  relied   on.    Then   every  Dispensation, 
which  had   been  granted  from   the   Beginning  of  the 
Monarchy  had   been  illegal,   and  its   Consequences  all 
vitious.    Then  all  Persons,  convicted  upon  Indictments 
found  by  Grand  Juries,  returned  by  Sheriffs,  whose  Ap- 
pointments were  in  any  Way  derived  from  the  Preroga- 
tive, had  been  unlawfully  attainted.    Then,  all  Pannels 
of  Juries  returned,  and  all  other  Process  executed,  in  Civil 
Causes,  by  such  Sheriffs,  were  altogether  erroneous.    It 
was  strange   that  nobody,    in  so  long  a  Time,   should 
"  have  hit  that  Blot."* 

The  Partisans  of  the  new  Opinion  could  not  disguise 
from  themselves  the  Dilemma,  into  which  these  cogent  and 
unanswerable  Propositions  had  reduced  them.  A  Clause  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  had  to  be  framed  to  meet  the  Difficulty 
of  their  Case !  Yet  these  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  met 
by  that.  It  only  enacted,  that  ^'  no  Charter,  or  Grant  or 
^*  Pardon,  granted  before  the  three^and-twentieth  Day  of 
October,  A.D.  1689,  should  be  any  Ways  impeached  or, 
invalidated  by  that  Act,  but  that  the  same  should  be,  and 


*  Sir  Edward  Herbert's  Short  Account  of  the  Authorities  in 
Law,  &c.  apud  I U  Howell's  St.  Tr.  p.  I258r 
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^\  reiQain,  of  the  same  Force  and  Effect  in  Law,  and  no 
^^  other ^  than  as  if  that  Act  had  never  been  made."*  If  then 
they  were  illegal  before  the  Act,  they  remained  so  after  it 
passed.  Yet  no  Attempt  was  ever  made  to  impeach  their 
Validity.  After  all,  the  Proceedings  of  the  exiled  King- 
had  been  odious,  rather  to  Party  than  to  Law ! 

The  general  Ground,  upon  which  the  foregoing  Decisions 
proceeded,  was  well  and  clearly  laid  down  in  the  following 
CSase,  reported  by  Lord  Coke  :— 

The  illiberal  Jealousy  of  the  Commons,  in  the  Reign 
of  Henry  IV.,  had  occasioned  the  Passing  of  no  less  than 
nine  Acts  of  Parliaments  in  one  Year^  against  the  Right 
of  Welshmen  to  participate  in  Liberties,  common  to  all 
other  the  King's  Lieges.  They  were  disarmed ;  forbidden 
to  meet  without  Licence  from  Ministers  ;  and  disabled  to 
git,  as  Jurors,  on  the  Trial  of  any  Culprit  within  Wales, 
who  happened  to  be  an  Englishman.  It  was  then 
enacted,^  that  no  Welshman  be  made  Justice,  Chamber- 
lain.  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  Sheriff,  Steward,  Constable 
of  Castle,  Receiver,  Escheatour,  Coroner,  nor  Chief 
Forester,  or  other  Officer, — nor  Keeper  of  the  Records, 
nor  Lieutenant,  in  any  of  the  said  Offices, — in  no  Part 
of  Wales,  nor  of  the  Council  of  any  English  Lord,  "  not- 
<'  withstanding  any  Patent  made  to  the  contrary  with  this 
**  Clause,  Non  Obstante  qudd  sit  WaUicus  Natus."  These 
Acts  were  not  repealed  until  the  21.  Jac.  L  c.  28.  Yet, 
in  the  preceding  Reign,  and  while  all  of  them  were 
etill  in  Force,  we  find  Lord  Coke  commenting  upon  the 
Words  of  the  Act  last  cited,  and  declaring  that,— {  "  yet 
^*  without  Question  the  King  may  grant  this,  with  a  Non 
*^  Obstante.^'  He  then  enumerates  other  Cases,  wherein 
the  same  Law  had  been  laid  down  by  other  Judges,  and 

*  1  W.  &M.C.  2.  s.  13. 
f  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  4.  Hen*  IV.  c.  32. 
X  Case  of  Non  Obstante,  12  Rep.  p.  19. 
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notes  '*  a  good  Divemty,  when  the  King  shall  be  bound, 
.^'  by  Act  of  Parliament,  so  that  He  cannot  dispense  with 
*'  it/'  in  that  Manner.  '<  No  Act/'  his  Lordship  observes, 
«^  can  bind  the  King  from  any  Prerogative,  which  is  sole 
^'  and  inseparable  to  His  Person  :^-as  a  Sovereign  Power,  to 
*^  command  any  of  His  Subjects,  to  serve  Him,  for  the 
^^  public  Weal.  And  this,  solely  and  inseparably,  is  an*> 
"  nexed  to  His  Person.  And  this  Royal  Power  cannot 
**  be  restrained  by  any  Act  of  Parliament,-^neither  in 
*^  Thesiy  nor  in  Hypothesi^^hiit  that  the  King,  by  His 
*^  Royal  Prerogative,  may  dispense  with  it.  For  upon 
''Commandment  of  the  King,  and  Obedience  of  the 
*'  Subject,  doth  His  Government  consist.  But,  in  Things 
*^  which  are  not  incident,  solely  and  inseparably,  to  the 
<'  Person  of  the  King,  but  belong  to  every  Subject,  and 
*<  may  be  severed, — there  an  Act  of  Parliament  may  ab* 
*^  solutely  bind  the  King.  As,  if  an  Act  of  Parliament 
'^  do  disable  any  Subjects  of  the  King,  to  take  any  Land 
'^  of  His  Grant ; — or  any  of  his  Subjects,  (as  Bishops,  as 
*^  it  is  done  by  the  Statute  1.  Jac.  L  c  S.)  to  grant  to  the 
^*  King ; — this  is  good.  For,  to  grant,  or  take.  Lands  or 
^<  Tenements  is  common  to  every  Subject ;  and,  for  this, 
'^  it  is  not propriumf  quarto  JUodo^  to  Kings  i^^scUicet  amni^ 
"  solo,  et  semper.'* 

It  has  been  absurdly  objected  to  this  valuable  Preroga- 
tive, that  it  was  invented, — (as  if  it  were  possible  to  invent 
that  which  is  inherent  in,  and  inseparable  from,  every 
Government!) — and  first  used,  in  the  Court  of  Rome.* 
King  John,  or  Henry  the  Third,  says  another  Authority, — 
improving  upon  the  first,t— -borrowed  from  that  Court  the 
Dispensing  Prerogative ;  or  at  least  learned  how  to  apply 
it,  for  the  Avoidance  of  Acts  of  Parliament  I  No  doubt, 
there  were  no  earlier  Dispensations  with  Acts  of  Parlia* 

Dav.  Sep.  foU  69.  b, 
f  Atkyns*  Enquiry,  8ce.  ubi  Suprd. 
VOL.   II.  T 
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inetitJ  Charters,  an3  Statutes,  and  Decrees,  were,  as  Ve 
hate  seeD)  always  the  Subject  of  Revision  and  Relaxa- 
tion, before  the  Royal  Judgment  Seat.  But  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, properly  so  called,  were  of  more  modern  Origin. 
Before  these  themseives  existeded,  they  could  not  have 
become  the  Subject  of  Dispensation  ;  nor  is  it  possible 
-to  conceive  the  Passing  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  before 
Parliaments  were  summoned  to  pass  them  ! 

That  the  Rules  and  Limitations,  by  which  the  Exercise 
of  this  Prerogative  migbt  be  determined,  were  of  the 
bame  Origin  with  many  other  Portions  of  our  Common 
Law,  is  indeed  highly  probable.  We  have  elsewhere  re- 
marked upon  the  Closeness  of  the  early  Connection,  be- 
tweet)  the  Canons  of  the  Church  and  the  Laws  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  the  History  of  that  Connection,  and 
the  Blessings  that  were  thence  derived  to  England,  there 
is  nothing  that  should  make  us  ashamed  of  the  Origin, 
which  Parliamentarian  Theorists  assign  to  this  Prerogative. 
But  they  produce  no  Evidence  in  support  of  their  Asser- 
tion. It  is  triie  that,  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 
whilst  Litigation  with  Rome  touching  Provisions  to 
Benefices  was  at  its  Height,  and  both  Parties  were  equally 
intent  upon  pnrsuing  their  Advantages,  great  Complaint 
was  made,  in  one  Quarter,  of  the  indiscreet  Use  which 
Iiinocent  IV.  was  alleged  to  have  made  of  the  Non  Ob- 
stante Clause,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  His  artgry 
and  indiscriminate  Revocations  of  former  Grants,  made  by 
tlimself  or  His  Predecessors ;  and  which,  according  to  the 
Canon  Law,  were  revocable  a.t  Pleasure.  Still  it  was  not 
His  general  Right  that  was  denied,  but  His  alleged  Misuse 
of  It  that  was  exclaimed  against.  It  was  not  the  mere 
Addition  of  Non  Obstante,  but  its  **  Multiplex  Adventus," — 
its  too  frequent  and  inconsiderate  Introduction  into  Docu- 
ments, that  made  it  8(9  displeasing  to  the  People.  In  like 
manner;  when,  npon  several  OpcasioDS,  Henry  the  Third 
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Bought  to  annul  His  own  most  righteous  and  reasonable 
Obligations,  by  Means  of  a  Non  Obstante,  the  Indignation 
was  general  which  this  Abuse  of  Prerogative  excited,  and 
He  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  Attempt.  But,  again, 
in  His  Case,  as  in  that  of  the  Pope,  it  is  plain  from  the 
Language  of  every  Historian  of  the  Epoch,  that  it  was 
against  the  Abuse  alone,  and  not  the  Prerogative,  that 
the  ill  will  of  the  Malecontents  was  directed.* 

Sensible  of  the  Futility  of  this  Objection,  those  who,  at 
the  present  Day,  affect  to  call  in  Question  this  indefea- 
sible Prerogative,  do  so  upon  the  scarcely  less  shallow 
Ground,  of  the  Possibility  of  its  sometimes  being  drawn 
into  Abuse.  Consider,  they  say,  the  Consequences.  If 
<Mie  Act  may  be  dispensed  with,  now  and  then,  why  not 
the  whole  Statu te-Book  at  once,  and  for  all  Purposes? 
Magna  Carta  and  Habeas  Corpus  will  be  but  idle  Words, 
when  that  Calamity  befalls  England  I  Then  the  Power  of 
the  Crown  will  be  everything,  and  that  of  Law  will  be 
•nothing.  Who  shall  pretend  to  determine  a  Limit  to  this 
capricious  Rule^  for  interpreting  the  Meaning  and  Obliga- 
tion of  Statutes  ?  Equity  is  a  wide  Term,  of  a  very  vague  and 
dangerous  Import.  It  was  in  the  Name  of  Equity,  that  the 
Star-Chamber  and  High  Commission  Courts  of  old  were 
established;  and,  doubtless,  those  who  sat  there  had,  in  Fact, 
an  Equity  to  guide  them ; — but  it  was  not  the  Equity  which 
the  Subject  loved,  nor  the  Laws  acknowledged.  How  much 
safer  to  stand  upon  the  worst  of  Laws,  than  upon  the  wisest 
Equity  I  The  former  change  not ; — ^the  latter  varies  with 
the  Men  who  administer  it.  The  Subject  possesses,  in 
the  former,  a  clear  Direction.  But  the  Attempt  to  follow, 
much  more  to  anticipate,  the  Fluctuations  of  the  latter,  can 

i 

*  See  the  Passages  in  Atkyns,  uln  Suprh  ;  and  also  in  Attwood^s, 
Prynne's,  Petyt*s,  and  Luder's  Treatises,  on  the  same  Side  of  thfe 
Qaestion* 
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only  end,  by  plunging  him  more  deeply  than  ever  into  the 
Mazes  and  Quagmires  of  his  Uncertainty. 

For  these  Reasons,  say  they,  the  Doctrine  of  Non- 
Obstante  is  essentially  and  fundamentally  erroneous. 
Were  it  established  by  an  express  Law,  it  would,  of  Ne- 
cessity, have  to  be  put  aside,  and  nullified,  in  the  Practice. 
How  great,  therefore,  is  their  Absurdity  who  contend,  in 
Defiance  of  the  Statute  of  William  and  Mary,  that  the 
Doctrine  is  a  Legal  and  Constitutional  one, — that  it  is,  of 
its  very  Nature,  indeBtructible,^and  that  the  Statute  in 
Question  is  void  against  it ! 

These  Objections,  however,  are  more  fallacious  than 
plausible.  The  Argument,  which  proceeds  from  the  Abuse 
to  the  Use  of  any  Institution,  is  unreasonable  and  un^ 
fair, — and,  if  consistently  carried  out,  would  go  to  im- 
peach "Society  itself,  and  the  Religion  which  keeps  it  to- 
gether. The  best  of  Laws  are  liable  to  Perversion.  It  is 
the  Part  of  the  Lawgiver  to  devise  Means  for  detecting  it, 
and  bringing  it  to  Justice.  This  it  is  within  his  Com- 
petence,— this  it  is  his  Duty, — to  perform.  But,  to  pre- 
vent the  Appearance  of  such,  so  long  as  the  Nature  of 
Man  subsists,  were  an  idle  and  Utopian  Endeavour. 

Now,  this  Prerogative  of  Dispensation,  judiciously 
wielded,  is,  of  all  Measures,  the  likeliest  to  ensure  Redress, 
against  the  Law's  Perversion.  It  is  vested,  not  in  the 
three  Estates,  but  in  their  Sovereign ;  and,  it  being  one 
of  Her  Judicial  Attributes,  the  Sovereign  exercises  it,  by 
and  with  the  Advice  of  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council, 
sitting  in  their  Corporate  Capacity,  and  as  a  Tribunal  of 
public  and  sovereign  Justice.  The  Minutes  of  what  is  done 
there  are  carefully  to  be  recorded.  The  Subscriptions  to 
those  Minutes  identify  the  Councillors,  who  advise  the 
Adoption  of  the  Measure,  and  therewithal,  there  is  im- 
posed upon  every  Man  of  them  a  real  Responsibility  for 
the  same.    As  for  other  matters  entrusted  by  the  Consti- 
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ttttion  to  that  Council  of  State,  so  for  this,  it  is  not 
enough  for  the  individual^Councillor  to  show,  that  he  has 
acted  within  the  Scope  of  his  Functions.  It  remains  for  him 
to  establish  the  Soundness,  and  the  Wisdom,  and  the 
Righteousness  of  his  Acts  and  Advices,  and  to  answer  for 
these  with  his  Head  1  Nor,— while  Parliament  continued 
to  control,  and  had  not  begun  to  initiate,  and  the  Confusion 
of  Powers  and  Duties  was  as  yet  far  distant, — were  there 
wanting  those,  who  exacted,  from  every  Councillor,  the  full 
Measure  of  his  Responsibility.  These,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, were  formidable  Bars  to  the  Indulgence  of  Royal 
Caprice,  in  the  Dspensation  with  good  Laws,  however  com- 
plaisant might  be  the  Councillors.  The  Danger  of  such  was 
not  to  be  apprehended,  unless  upon  Grounds,  which  would 
also  justify  the  Apprehension  of  an  Universal  Overthrow  of 
Justice  and  Right,  in  the  Administration  of  the  Ordinary, 
as  well  as  the  Extraordinary  Prerogatives  of  Government. 
Moreover,  if  the  Argument  be  not  utterly  worthless,  it 
must  be  taken  to  extend  to  every  Qualification  of  the 
severe  Letter  of  Written  Law,  no  matter  by  whom  at- 
tempted. The  Lawyer,  and  the  Antiquary,  will  be  struck 
with  the  entire  Identity  of  some  Parts  of  it,  with  that 
celebrated  Accusation  which  Coke,  Owen,and  other  Cham- 
pions of  strict  Law,  in  their  Day,  levelled  against  that 
antient  and  undoubted  Prerogative,  in  Matters  of  private 
and  public  Justice,  which  is  still  exercised  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Even  the  benign  and  liberal  Interpretation 
of  some  Statutes,  the  jealous  and  enforced  Restrictions 
upon  others,  the  Declarations  of  Approval  or  Disapproval, 
founded  upon  alleged  Grounds  of  Equity,  and  even  of 
Policy, — and  all  those  Contrivances,  known  to  the  Courts 
of  Common  Law,  for  evading  the  unjust  and  unwise 
Expedients  of  hasty,  temporary,  and  occasional  Legisla- 
tion,— are,  almost  equally  with  their  Prototypes  of  the 
Equity  Courts,  open  to  this  Cavil,  upon  which,  the  Royal 
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Prerogative  of  Non-obstante  stands  impeached.  Miicb 
more  open  to  the  same,  is  thai;  undoubted  Attribute, — 
inherent  in  every  Judiciary,  and,  in  an  especial  manner, 
as  was  shewn  in  the  first  of  this  Series  of  Papers,  re* 
cognised  and  established  by  our  own  Law, — of  declaring, 
in  a  formal  and  solemn  Manner^  to  the  People  over  whom 
they  are  placed,  the  Nullity  of  Customs,  of  Bye-Laws, 
yea,  and  of  Acts  of  Parliament, — where  the  Constitution  of 
the  Realm,  the  Law  of  Nature,  or  of  Nations,  the  Dictates 
of  Reason,  Morality,  or  the  Revealed  Will  of  the  Al- 
Inighty,  are,  by  such  Acts,  such  Bye-Laws,  or  such  Cas* 
toms,  contradicted,  violated,  or  set  at  Nought. 

For  Example ; — while  Slavery  subsisted  in  the  Colonies 
of  England,  and  while  even  the  Trade  in  Slaves  was  carried 
on  under  the  Flag  of  England,  and  the  Protection  of  its 
Statutes, — the  Courts  of  Westminster  condemned  the  one 
and  declared  the  Illegality  of  the  other,  and  set  free  the 
Slave;  ^'  notwithstanding  the  Statute^' which  made  him  so. 
The  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  26,  (ss.  7,  8,  9,)  was  the  Act  of  an 
English  Parliament;— and,  by  that  Act,  the  kidnapped 
Negro  wias  spoken  under  the  degrading  Appellation  of 
Merchandise;— and  Provision  was  made  for  his  being 
brought  from  his  Country  into  England,— (the  England  of 
1688,)— not  certainly  as  the  Termination  of  the  Voyage, 
but  as  it  convenient  Place  of  Call  for  his  Pirate-Masten 
'*  I  think  however,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Best,  (now  Lord 
Wynford,)  that,  "  notwithstanding  that  Act,"  if  they  had 
eoxAe  here,  *'  and  got  within  the  Waters  of  England, 
**  they  might  have  been  discharged  by  Means  of  Writs 
**  of  Habeas  Corpus."  There  was  also  the  Statute  5.  G«  2. 
c.  7.  (s.  4.);  by  which,  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  like  other 
Property,  were  made  saleable,  and  subject  to  the  Debts  of 
Proprietors.  His  Lordship  thought  that,  whatever  Ap- 
plication these  had,  it  was  local  only ;  and  therefore,  as 
lye  presume,  that  it  belonged  to  the  Judges  in  the  West 
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IqdieSi:  and  not  tQ  those  of  Westipinster,  to  pronounce agi^ia^t 
their  Validity.  "  I  do  nof,"  be  went  on  to  etay,  "  feel 
*^  myself  fettered  by  any  Thing,  expressed  in  either  of 
them,  in  pronouncing  the  same  Opinion  upon  the 
Rights  growing  out  of  Slavery,  as  if  they  had  never 
'1  passed*  If»  indeed  here  had  been  any  express  Law^ 
^^  commanding  us  to  recognise  those  Rights,  we  might 
^^  then  have  been  called  upon  to  consider  the  Propriety  of 
\'  that,  which  has  been  said  by  the  great  Commentator 
<f  upon  the  Laws  of  this  Country,  that,  *  if  any  human 
^^ '  Law  should  allow,  or  enjoin,  us  to  commit  an  Offence 
*'  ^  against  the  Divine  Law,  we  are  bound  to  transgress 
^'  '  that  human  Law.'*  There  is  no  Statute  recognising 
"  Slavery,  which  operates  on  the  Part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, in  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  administer 
Justice.  It  is  a  Relation  which  has  always,  in  British 
"  Courts,  been  held  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of 
'  the  Country.  It  is  a  Matter  of  Pride,  to  me,  to  recollect 
^'  that,  while  Economists  and  Politicians  were  recommend- 
<f  ing  to  the  Legislature  the  Protection  of  this  TrafEc,  and 
*^  Senators  were  framing  Statutes  for  its  Promotion,  and 
declaring  it  a  Benefit  to  the  Country,**— the  Judges  of 
f  the  Land,  above  the  Age  in  which  they  lived,  standing 
upon  the  high  Ground  of  Natural  Right,  and  disdaining 
to  bend  to  the  lower  Doctrine  of  Expediency,  declared, 
that  Slavery  was  inconsistent  with  the  Genius  of  the 
English  Constitution,  and  that  human  Beings  could  not 
be  the  Subject  Matter  of  Property.  As  a  Lawyer,  I 
^[  speak  of  that  early  Determination,  when  a  different 
V  Doctrine  was  prevailing  in  the  Senate,  with  a  consider- 
*'  able  Degree  of  professional  Pride  Tt 
.   These  were  vain  Titlegf,  or  the  Pretentions  of  Modera 

*  L  Bl.  Comm.  p.  12. 
.  +  Forbes  v.  Cochrane^  2.  B.  &  Cr.  pp..469. 470. 
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Parliaments  are  aafoiinded.  If  an  Act  of  Parliament  tie 
of  that  trandcendant  Character  which,  after  Hobbee,  the 
Doctrinaires  of  the  present  Day  are  accastomed  to  attribote 
thereunto,  how  shall  the  Judges  of  the  Land  deny,  or 
question  its  Supremacy  ?  If,  however,  there  be  this 
Function  in  the  Judiciary, — who  are  but  the  Representa- 
tires  and  Delegates  of  their  Sovereign,  the  Parens  Patrise^ 
in  Whom  the  general  Administration  of  Law  and  Justice 
is  resident, — what  becomes  of  that  Omnipotence  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  bind  and  fetter  the  Sovereign  Herself,  even  to  the 
Prejudice  of  the  Commonwealth  ? 

Struck  with  this  Difficulty,  some  zealous  Partisans  of 
Parliamentary  Majorities  of  both  Houses  have,  in  these 
latter  Times,  gone  so  far  as  to  dogmatise  against  the 
solemn  Positions  last  cited,  and,  in  the  Face  of  the  whole 
Current  of  Authority,  to  deny  to  the  Judges  of  the  Land 
that  inherent  Attribute  of  every  Judiciary,  which  watches 
over  the  Rights  and  Franchises  of  the  feeblest,  and  annuls 
every  Act,  howsoever  clad  with  the  Vestures  and  Forms 
of  Law,  which  the  Ambition  or  Hatred  of  the  strong  shall 
succeed  in  devising  against  them.  Tosuch  Men,  what  Reply 
is  possible  ?  <<  They  have  Moses  and  Prophets,  let  them 
^  hear  them !''  They  have  the  solemn  Judgments  of  the 
Law  itself^  speaking  from  its  appointed  Place,  by  the 
Mouths  of  its  Ministers.  High  and  noble  asw  ere  the 
Words  of  Lord  Wynford,  he  claims  no  other  Merit,  than 
that  he  was  bold  and  honest  enough  to  give  them  Utter- 
ance. They  were  not  his  own.  They  had  been  spoken 
long  ago  in  the  same  Hall,  and  by  many  a  former 
Occupant  of  the  same  majestic  Judgment-Seat.  Black- 
stone  himself,  the  courtly  and  Erastian  Commentator, 
living  so  near  the  Epoch,  and  so  deeply  imbued  with  the 
Notions,  and  so  submissive  to  the  Influences,  of  the  Revolu^ 
tion  of  1688,  was  neither  able  nor  hardy  enough  openly 
to  refuse  to  the  Truth,  an  apparent  Recognition ;  however 
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faint  and  insidious  the  Language  which  conveyed  it.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  ^^  Nos  Nequiores,"  of  these  latter 
Times  to  complete  the  Work.  The  Sceptics,  who  now 
disgrace  the  Name  of  Lawyers,  by  making  Market  of 
their  Duties,  affect  to  be  unanimous  in  the  Opinion,  that 
the  Law  which  Coke,  and  Hale,  and  Holt,  and  Mansfield 
obeyed,  which  even  Blackstone  asserted^  and  which  has 
been  eloquently  and  manfully  vindicated  within  their 
own  Recollection  from  the  same  Bench,  by  one,  who  unites 
to  the  Office  of  Judge  of  the  Highest  Court  of  Judica- 
ture, that  of  Member  of  the  Legislative  Body,  whose  pre-' 
tended  Omnipotence  they  claim  to  have  established, — that 
this  indisputable  and  essential  Law,  in  common  with  many 
another  Time-honoured  and  Fundamental  Bulwark  of  per- 
sonal Freedom,  has,  by  some  Means, — for  how  they  deign 
not  to  inform  us, — become  effete  and  obsolete !  From  the 
Insolence  and  Superficiality,  that  could  hazard  such  As- 
sertions,  the  Law  disdains  to  be  defended.  These  cannot 
make  it  void,  nor  stay  its  inevitable  Mandates. 

^*  L'Astre,  poursuivant  sa  Carri^re, 
<<  Verse  de  Torrents  de  Lumi^re, 
^<  Sur  ses  obscurs  Blasphemateurs  :" 

and  our  only  Regret  must  be,  that  Objects  so  unworthy 
should  be  suffered  to  share  in  its  Blessings  ! — 

But  there  are  Men,  who  pretend  to  steer  a  Midway 
Course,  between  the  Law  on  the  one  Side,  and  Parliament 
on  the  other.  According  to  this  Juste  Milieu  School, 
headed  by  Locke,  the  Parliament  is  not  an  Omnipotent, 
but  a  Limited  Court, — having  defined  Functions,  and 
bound  to  exercise  these  for  the  Common  Good,  upon  Pain 
of  Nullity.  Thus,  for  Example,  they  confess  it  to  be  Law, 
that  it  would  not  be  within  the  Scope  of  the  Delegation,  for 
Parliament  to  change  the  Religion  of  the  Country,— to 
transfer  its  own  Functions  to  a  Foreign  or  Independent 
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Legij^latUre, — to  depode  the  reigmngQueen,  and  to  establi&b 
a  new  Dynasty^ — or  even  to  make  Laws,  which  should  bind 
the  Subject,  go  as  to  restrain,  or  take  away,  his  National, 
Constitutional,  or  other  indefeasible  Rights;  for  Example, 
the  Right  of  Petition. — All  these,  and  such  as  these,  they 
confess,  are  Matters  beyond  the  Competence  of  Parliament 
to  deal  withal ;  and  the  Attempt  to  deal  with  them,  how- 
ever it  may  succeed  in  procuring  the  Sanctions  of  Form, 
and  the  Ensigns  of  Legislative  Authority,  is  after  all,  a 
Nullity.  It  may  be  made  an  *^  Act  of  Parliament ;"  for,  to 
that  End,  the  Assent  of  the  Monarch,  and  of  Her  Estates  of 
Parliament  are  all  that  is  necessary.  But  that  Act  of 
Parliament  can  never  be  '^  passed  into  a  Law." 
.  ^'  Neither  Lords,  nor  Commons,  nor  King,  no,  nor  the 
^^  whole  Legislature  together,  are  to  be  considered  as  pos- 
"  sessing  the  Power  to  enslave  the  people  of  this  Country.'* 
These  were  once  the  Words  of  a  distinguished  Oracle  of 
the  Sect.  They  were  Fox's  Words ;  and  he  used  them  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  denote  what  was  his  Sentiment 
of  the  intrinsic  Nullity  of  the  Treason  and  Sedition  Acts; 
which  arbitrary  Measures  the  hostile  Majority  was,  at  that 
Time,  engaged  in  passing.  How  did  the  great  Partisan 
of  the  Doctrine  of  1688  reconcile  his  Words  with  his 
Opinions?  How  award  to  Parliament,  the  absolute 
Dominion  over  Law,  and  yet  deny  it  the  Power  to  op- 
press ? — If,  indeed,  to  the  English  Judicature,  as  to  its 
American  OflFspring, — as  to  the  Judicature,  indeed,  of 
every  free  Community  upon  Earth, — the  Constitution  had 
confided  the  Function  of  dealing  with  the  Acts  of  the 
Parliament,  as  with  those  of  every  other  Municipality, 
Court,  or  Council  in  the  Realm, — if  the  Judges  possessed  the 
Right,  and  the  Duty,  to  investigate,  what  was  the  Measure 
of  the  Conformity  of  those  Acts  to  the  Constitution,  under 
which  that  Parliament  lived,  and  had  its  Being,— then, 
indeed,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Language  of  the  great 
Whig  Leader,  which  the  soundest  Lawyer  and  Patriot 
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would  not  bear,  approve,  and  own.  But  iJlat  wa6  a  Sense, 
alike  fore^  to  the  Man  who  uttered  the  Words^and  to  the 
Assembly  he  addressed.  That  there  might  be  no  Doubt 
as  to  his  Meaning,  he  proceeded  to  explain,  that  the  only 
Limitation,  by  which,  in  his  Judgment,  the  Authority  of 
the  Legislature  was  confined,  was  the  Hazard  of  In- 
surrection !  That  there  might  be  no  Doubt  as  to  the 
Meaning  of  his  Faction,  he  enumerated  some  of  their 
greatest  Authorities,  living  and  dead,  and  referred  to  them 
the  Parentage  of  the  Doctrine  he  was  maintaining.  And 
lastly,  that  there  might  be  no  Doubt  as  to  the  perfect 
Identity  of  that  Disregard,  which  he  and  his  Faction,  in 
common  with  their  Adversaries,  maintained  for  the  Au- 
thority of  Courts  of  Law,— in  controlling  the  Oppressions 
of  the  Legislature^ — he  reminded  his  Hearers,  that  what 
they  all  admired  in  their  Heroes  of  the  Revolution,  was, 
not  their  Adhesion  to  Law,  but  their  successful  Endeavour 
to  overturn  it. 

'^  I  repeat,"  be  said,  '^  that  they  may,  separately  or 
united,  do  such  Acts,  as  may  justify  Resistance  from  the 
People,  Is  this  Doctrine  false  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  urge 
^^  any  Argument  to  support  its  Truth  ?  It  is  a  Doctrine  I 
^  learned  from  earliest  Youth.  I  learned  it  from  Locke, 
<^  from  Sydney,  from  the  late  Sir  George  Savile,  from  the 
^'  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  from  almost  every  great  and  vene- 
^^  rable  Authority,  that  the  Annals  of  this  Country  can 
^^  boast.  I  believe  that  every  Man,  who  really  values  th  e 
"  Principles  of  our  Constitution,  entertains  the  same  Sen- 
<*  timent ;  and  this  has  been  eloquently  expressed,  in  a 
'^  celebrated  Sermon  by  a  Reverend  Prelate,  the  present 
6*  Bishop  of  LlandaiF.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one, 
'^*  amongst  the  most  base,  contemptible,  and  servile  of 
V  Mankind,  who  is  yet  prepared  to  state,  that  the  People 
<^  can,  in  no  Case,  be  justified  in  Resistance,  even  to  the 
**  whole  Legislature. 


<( 
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I  will  say,  tberefore)  once  more,  that,  if  such  Means 
are  persisted  in,  against  the  decided  Voice  of  the  Majo- 
**  rity  of  the  People  (!),  the  Question  of  Punishment  must 
'*  ultimately  be,  not  a  Question  o(  MoralDuti/y  butof  Pra- 
**  dence ;  (!!)  I  will  not  say  of  Morality,  or  of  Prudeiuce* 
«*  but  of  Jtistice  also.  (!I)  If,  therefore,  the  People  of  Eng- 
^'  land  should  be  so  unwise  (!),  as  to  commit  Acts  of  Resist- 
*'  ance.  Ministers  may  condemn  them.  Parliament  may 
*'  condemn  them»  the  Laws  (!)  may  condemn  them,  Pru-- 
*^  dence  (!)  may  condemn  them  ;  but  I  believe  no  good 
**  Man  (!)  can  accuse  them  of — Moral  Guilt.  (!) 

^'  Why  do  we  admire  the  great  Characters  of  Russell 
and  Sydney  ?  Was  it  because  they  were  unjustly  con- 
demned ?  Certainly  they  were  unjustly  condemned; 
**  for  they  were  condemned  illegally,  on  defective 
<«  Evidence,  and  against  Law.  But,  although  they  were 
^'  thus  condemned,  is  there  a  Man,  this  Day,  who  has 
*'  read  their  History,  who  does  not  believe  they  had  in  Con- 
^'  templation  a  Resistance  to  the  Prince  then  upon  the 
"  Throne?  Why  do  we  admire  them,  then?  The  simple 
Injustice  (!)  of  their  Execution  could  have  reflected  Dis- 
grace only  upon  their  Accusers  and  Judges.  (!)  No.  It 
^^  was  because  they  Aa^  that  Resistance  in  Contemplation  ; 
"  — that  they  were  determined  to  resist  Principles,  (!)  which 
*^  then  prevailed;  (!) — Principles,  which  were  odious  to  the 
"  People  (!)  of  this  Country; — Principles,  much  too  nearly 
**  resembling  some  modern  Doctrines  (!)  among  ourselves. 
*^  They  found  the  Law  insufficient;  (!)  and  they  endea- 
<<  voured  to  bring  about  a  Revolution,  favourable  to  the 
'<  Liberties  and  Rights  (!)  of  Englishmen ;  and,  if  this  be 
^^  the  Case  at  present^  the  Question  becomes  still  nothing  but 
^'  a  Question  of  the  Application  of  the  same  Principle^  (!!!) 
^^  These  are  the  Reasons,  why  we  admire  the  Characters  of 
^^  these  great  Men ; — and  admired  they  will  be,  while  a 
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/'  Spark  of  Liberty  animates  the  Bosom  of  an  English- 
"  man  I''* 

It  is  plain  that,  were  the  Authority  of  the  Law  adverse  to 
the  Authority  of  its  Ministers,  the  Partisans  of  these  melan- 
choly Doctrines  would  be  the  foremost  in  asserting  the  lat- 
ter. Were  the  Judicature  to  descend,  from  the  high  Ground 
of  its  Right,  to  the  low  Footing  of  a  Faction, — exercising  its 
Trustyindeed,  but  justifying  that  Exercise  only  as  a  Measure 
of  Resistance  to  legitimate  Authority,  made  necessary  by 
the  pretended  Insufficiency  of  the  Law, — then  would  the 
Parliamentarian  Faction  be  as  forward  in  applauding,  and 
inviting,  such  Interference,  as  they  now  are  in  deprecating 
it.    The  very  Qualities  which  make  it,  what  it  is,  the  best 
remaining  Bulwark  of  our  Liberties,  attract  their  Jealousy 
and  Alarm.    They  see,  that  it  is  not  the  mere  Creature 
of  a  rare  Occasion,   brought  suddenly  into  a  brief  and 
unlawful  Existence,  and  expiring  with  its  Parent.    They 
behold  in  it,  something  more  formidable  than  the  mere 
Ebullition    of  a  passing  Discontent,   or  the  Fury  of  a 
Populace.     It  is  not  Rebellion,  but  Law, — permanent, 
present,  and  constitutional  Law ; — ready  to  listen  ;    ready 
to  condemn  ;  and  as  terrible  to  Faction  as  to  Tyranny. 
Accordingly  they  will  none  of  it.    They  feel  a  common 
Interest  in  opposing  it.     They  unite  their  Efforts  and 
Influence  with  the  Corruptions  of  the  Treasury,  that  they 
may  persuade  the  People  that  it  is  no  more,  and  to  forget 
its  Memory.       It  is  much  better,  they  would    have  us 
think,  to  rebel  against  Law,  while  Tyranny   oppresses, 
than  to  punish  Tyranny  by  the  Hands  of  Law.     It  may 
not  be  **  prudent ;" — but  it  must  be  **  just."    It  may  not 
be  *'  moral," — nor  "duteous;" — but  no  **  good"  Man  can 
condemn  it.    Laws,  indeed,  are  broken,  and  Allegiance 
forfeited,  by  the  private  Act  of  the  Subject ;  what  Time 

*  Speech  on  the  Treason  and  Sedition  Bills;  3d  December  1 795. 
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he  becomes  a  Rebel.  But  what  of  that?  sTriumpban^ 
the  Law  can  harm  him  not.  Crushed  and  chastised,  he 
has  at  least  the  Consolation  of  knowing,  that  he  suffers 
for  the  Liberty  of  his  countrymen,  as  taught  and  under- 
stood  in  the  School  of  1688  ; — a  Liberty,  namely,  of  the 
Character  of  that,  which  Napoleon  bestowed  upon  the 
Political  Press  of  France,  and  which  was  most  fitly  de- 
scribed in  the  words  of  Grattan,*  as  '*  a  Liberty  to  hang 
'^  themselves." 

It  is  consistcBt  that  Prerogative  should  be  questioned 
by  the  Men  who  disown  Law.  The  Non  Obstante 
Power  which  suspends,  the  Declaratory  Power  which 
nullifies  Statutes,  are  identical  in  their  Principle  and  their 
Origin,  are  equally  well  founded  in  Law,  and  differ  only 
in  the  Forms  and  Methods  of  their  Application*  It  is  no 
Wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Jealousy,  which  questioned 
ihe  one,  should  not  have  spared  the  other ;  and  that  they, 
who  impeach  the  Competence  of  Judges  to  execute  a 
Trust,  with  which  the  Law  invested  them,  should  also 
endeavour  to  obstruct  the  Monarch,  in  the  Fulfilment  of 
Her  own  Obligations. 

Once  and  for  all,  let  it  be  repeated,  to  such  Cavillers 
DO  Answer  is  owing.  The  Law  disdains  to  bo  defended 
against  such.  The  Time  may  come  when  it  shall  be  vin- 
dicated upon  their  Persons.  Until  then,  it  must  be  satisfied 
to  endure  them  I 

If,  from  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  Royal  Prerogative 
of  Dispensation  had  utterly  been  disused,  no  Argument 
could  have  been  founded  upon  the  Desuetude,  to  its  Pre- 
judice. The  Law  of  England,  unlike  that  of  some  Countriei?, 
cannot  be  made  obsolete,  nor  even  weakened  in  its  Efficacy, 
by  our  Neglect  or  Disobedience.  Neither  would  it  have 
been  otherwise  tban  natural,  if  the  Dynasties,  of  Orange 

*^  Speech  upon  the  War  with  France ;  25  May,  1815. 
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and  Hanover,  which  owed  their  Existence  and  Preserva- 
tion to  their  Parliaments,  had  always  resorted  to  those 
Parliaments^  instead  of  using  their  own  Prerogative,  for 
the  Means  of  coping  with  every  sudden  and  unprovided 
Emergency,  as  it  arose.  The  same  Majority,  which  kept 
the  Minister  in  Place,  insured  him  a  present  Immunity 
for  all  his  Actions.  In  the  possible  Event  of  Reverse  of 
Fortune,  it  was  safer  and  better  to  be  provided  with  In^ 
demnity,  in  the  Form  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  which 
the  Lords  and  Commons  were  Parties  with  the  Sovereign, 
than  with  a  mere  Non  Obstante  Dispensation.  The  former 
would  be  a  sure  Estoppel  to  many  an  Impeachment,  where 
the  latter  would  afford  him  no  Protection.  Thus  where,  in 
former  Times,  the  Emergency  of  the  Case,  in  the  solemn 
Judgment  of  the  Crown's  responsible  Advisers,  justified 
the  Minister  of  the  Crown,  in  what  was  an  apparent  De- 
parture from  the  Letter  of  some  Law, — there  was  made  out, 
under  the  Great  Seal,  his  Protection  in  the  Form  of  a 
Non  Obstante,  which  screened  him  from  the  Pursuit  of 
ordinary  Courts  of  Justice,  but  left  him,  in  common  with 
those  who  had  advised  it,  liable  to  an  Impeachment  by 
the  Commons,  before  the  Lords  of  Parliament.  But, — th6 
Revolution  of  1688  operating  to  reconcile  the  secret 
Designs  of  Parliament  Men  and  Ministers,  and  thereby  to 
place  the  Grown  itdelf  at  their  conjoint  Disposal, — the 
Parties  henceforward  laboured  in  Concert.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Day  not  only  abandoned,  in  Favour  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Day,  their  Function  of  Impeachment,  but 
legislated,  on  his  Behalf,  against  even  the  Possibility  of 
an  Impeachment  by  any  future  Parliament.  In  Truth, 
they  legislated  for  themselves.  He  was  their  Minister ; 
and  in  all  his  Gains  they  largely  profited,  by  sharing 
yet  more  largely  in  his  Measures, — and,  if  Crimes  were 
necessary,  in  his  Crimes.  Thus,  every  Bill  of  Sus- 
pension or  Indemnity  is,  of  itself,  a  more  formidable 
Encroachment  upon  Law,  than  even  the  most  arbitrary 
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Abuse  of  Prerogative  could  possibly  accotnpliBh.  It  may 
even  be  said  that  Illegality  and  Usurpation  are  of  the 
Essence  of  every  retrospective  Measure.  Without  a  pre* 
vious  Violation  of  the  Law,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  Indem- 
nity. They  who  look  for  Indemnity  to  a  Majority  in 
Parliament,  must  deserve  it  first  by  plunging  into  Crime. 
Can  we  wonder  then,  that  Bills  of  this  Character  should 
have  superseded  the  Prerogative  ? 

Yet  there  are  not  wanting  Examples  of  its  Exercise  by 
even  Hanoverian  Monarchs.  Within  eleven  Years,  not 
fewer  than  three  of  these  Examples  occurred,  at  an  early 
Period  in  George  the  Third*s  Reign. 

In  1765,  the  celebmted  British  Stamp  Act,  then  newly 
passed,  had  occasioned  such  a  Ferment  in  America,  that  the 
Governors  of  some  of  the  Provinces,  "  though  bound  by  the 
"  Act/*  observes  the  contemporary  Historian,*  "to  swear  to 
*'  see  it  observed,  under  the  severest  Penalties, — thinking 
'*  the  total  Stoppage  of  all  public  Business  of  such  bad 
*^  Consequence  to  the  Community,  as  to  render  lawful  the 
'^  Noncompliance  with  any  Injunctions  laid  on  them,  or 
"  even  the  Breach  of  any  Oath  taken  by  them  in  Con- 
<'  sequence  of  Injunction^,  merely  for  the  sake  of  that  Com- 
"  munity, — thought  proper  to  dispense  with  the  Use  of 
"  Stamps,  grounding  their  Dispensation  on  the  absolute 
"  Impossibility  of  procuring  any :  and,  accordingly, 
'^  granted  Certificates  of  that  Impossibility,  to  all  outward- 
"  bound  Vessels,  to  protect  them  from  the  Penalties  of 
"  the  Act  in  other  Parts  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions."  In 
the  following  Year,  indeed,  an  Act  was  passed,  (6.  G.  iii. 
c.  51.)  vaguely,  and  in  general  Terms,  indemnifyiug  all 
Persons  whatsoever,  who  had  incurred  Penalties,  by  any 
Means,  under  the  Stamp  Act. 

The  second  Instance  is  more  remarkable.  During  the 
Recess,  the  high  Price  of  Bread  had  caused  so  much  Dis- 

*  VII.  Ann.  Reg.  p.  54. 
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tress  andTarbuIence,  that, — although  the  Corn  had  not  then 
reached  the  Price,  which,  under  the  Corn  Laws  of  that 
Time,  was  a  Bar  to  Exportation, — the  King  in  Council, 
struck  with  the  Necessity  of  preserving  the  Public  Safety, 
by  Means  of  his  Prerogative, .  issued  a  Proclamation  for 
laying  an  Embargo  on  all  Exports  of  Wheat  and  Flour  of 
Wheat.    When  Parliament  assembled,  the  Ministers  made 
*'  little  Opposition,"  indeed,  to  the  Suggestion,  that  a  Bill 
of  Indemnity  should  be  framed  and  passed  for  their  Protec- 
tion ;  but  they  shewed  no  Readiness  to  co-operate  with  who 
took  the  Charge  of  if,  nor  any  Sort  of  Solicitude  for  its 
success.    The  Bill,  moreover,  while  it  provided  for  the 
Indemnity  of  the  Inferiors  who  had  acted  under  the  Pro- 
clamation, passed  by  the  Council  which  advised  it ;    nor 
was  there,  in  the   Preamble,  the  customary  Assertion  of 
the  Illegality  of  their  Measures.    The  Jealousy  of  Parlia- 
ment was  powerfully  excited  ;— and,  perhaps  for  the  first 
Time  in  its  Annals,  the  Ministers  of  State  were  compelled 
to   receive  an  Indemnity  which  they  would  not  ask,  and 
against    which    they  protested.      Long  Altercation  and 
Debate  succeeded.     The  Lawfulness  of  the  Dispensing 
Power  was  warmly  asserted  on  one  Side  of  the  House,— 
unanimously,  in  other  Respects,  devoted  to  the   Doctrines 
of  1688, — and  as  warmly  denied  upon  the  other. 

The  Necessity  of  the  Embargo  being  admitted  upon  all 
Hands,  it  was  argued,  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
the  State  was  without  the  Power,  inherent  in  every  State,  of 
providing  for  that  public  Safety,  which  Circumstances  en- 
dangered. That  Power  was  lodged  in  the  King,  to  be 
exercised  by,  and  with  the  Advice  of,'His  Councillors,  and 
upon  their  Responsibility.  Nevertheless,  to  meet  their 
Scruples,  who  saw,  in  the  Proposition,  the  necessary  Con- 
demnation of  the  Revolution  and  the^Bill  of  Rights,— of 
the  one,  as  a  lawless  and  wicked,  although  successful,  Rebel- 
lion against  the  Crown,  and  an  Usurpation  of  its  Rights,- 

VOL.  II.  u 
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and  of  the  other,  as  a  false  and  scandalous  Libel)  and  an  in- 
famous Imposture  both  on  Prince  and  People, — the  Leaders 
of  the  Majority  yielded  to  the  Demands  of  the  Opposition, 
agreed  to  the  Alteration  of  the  Preamble,  and  accepted 
the  Protection  proposed,  by  Amendment  of  the  Enacting 
Part  !* 

But,  in  1776,  when  a  similiar  Occasion  presented  itself, 
the  Ministers  were  not  so  tractable.  Although  no  Treaty 
had  then  been  concluded,  the  King's  Speech  announced, 
foreign  Troops  were  already  engaged,  for  the  better  Pro- 
tection of  his  European  Dominions,  as  well  as  for  the 
Furtherance  of  the  Measures  against  the  Reyolted  CoIo« 
nies  of  North  America.  The  Alarm,  which  this  Announce- 
ment produced  among  his  own  Supporters,  rather  than 
the  Hostility  of  the  Opposition,  prevailed  at  last  with  the 
Minister;  but  only  to  this  Extent.  He  consented,  yet  with 
an  avowed  Reluctance,  to  bring  in  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  for 
himself  and  his  Colleagues  for  their  Departure  from  the 
Letter  oftheBill  of  Rights;  which  declared,  ''that  the  Rais- 
'<  ing  or  Keeping  a  Standing  Army,  within  the  KingdQm,in 
<<  Time  of  P^fiie,  unless  it  be  with  Consent  of  Parliament, 
''  is  against  Law."  But  he  positively  refused  to  receive  into 
the  Preamble  any  Admission  of  the  Illegality  of  the 
Measure.  On  the  contrary,  he  insisted  that  it  should,  in 
express  Terms,  declare,  that  the  Persons  indemnified  were 
guilty  of  no  Offence,  It  was  true  that,  while  the  War,  (if 
the  Disturbances  in  Question  could  be  called  such)  was  only 
confined  to  America,  the  Arrangements,  nevertheless,  with 
Respect  to  the  Hanoverian  and  Hessian  Troops,  compre- 
hended our  Dominions,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Europe, 
and  in  every  Part  of  the  Globe.  It  was  true,  likewise,  that 
they  had  been  n^ade  without  Consent  of  Parliament.  It 
could  not  be  denied 9  therefore,  that  there  h?id  been  a  seem- 

*  X.  Ann.  Reg.  pp.  44 — 8. 
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ing  Violation  of  the  Act  of  William  and  Mary.  But,  they 
saidythat  Statute,-— being  retrospective  and  declaratory^-— 
bad  confirmed,  rather  than  lessened,  the  King's  Preroga- 
tive to  raise  and  keep  Armies,  whether  in  Time  of  War  or 
of  Rebellion,  and  in  every  Part  of , His  Dominions* 

The  Expediency  of  the  Measure,  and  the  Necessity  for 
its  timeous  Adoption,  concurred  with  what  had  been  the 
Practice,  innce  the  Revolution,  in  justifying  the  Determi- 
nation of  the  Minister, — to  refuse  his  Consent  to  the  pro- 
posed Alteration  of  the  Preamble.  The  Bill  passed  the 
Commons,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  without  De- 
fence or  Division*  The  Ministersdisclaimed  the  Indemnity. 
Both  Sides  of  the  House  concurred  in  ridiculing  the  glaring 
Absurdity,  of  the  Variance  between  the  Enacting  Part  and 
the  Preamble.*  The  Measure  was  never  afterwards  renewed . 
Yet,  iio  Man,  whetherinor  out  of  Parliament,  ever  dreamed 
of  calling  upon  Ministers,  to  answer  for  this  apparent  In- 
fraction of  a  Statute* 

Not  many  Years  before,  there  had  been  a  similar  In- 
fraction of  the  same  boasted  Measure,  in  another  Par- 
ticular. In  1759,  during  the  last  War,  Money  had  been 
levied  in  the  City  of  London,  by  Grant  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, for  the  Use  of  the  Crown,  and  by  way  of  Bounty 
Money  for  the  Land  Forces  ;t  and  it  was  intended,  that 
this  seasonable  Supply  should  operate,  to  protect  the  City 
from  the  Enforcement  of  Press  Warrants  within  its  Juris- 
diction. Although,  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it  was  expressly 
declared  and  enacted,  ''  that  Levying  Money,  for  or  to  the 
"  Use  of  the  Crown,  by  Pretence  of  Prerogative,  without 
^'  Grant  of  Parliament,  for  longer  Time  or  in  other 
"  Manner  than  the  same  was  or  should  be  granted,  was 
•*  illegal," — nevertheless,  nothing  was  ever  objected  against 
Administration  upon  that  Ground.      But,  in   1770  and 

•  XIX.  Ann.  Reg.  pp.  66-7.  79-80.  115  to  117. 
t  II.  Ann.  Reg.  Chron.  pp.  106—7.  115. 
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1771,  great  Complaint  was  made,  on  the  Part  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  setting  forth,  that  the  Immunity  as 
to  Press  Warrants,  which  the  Levy  was  meant  to.  purchase, 
had  not  been  well  kept.* 

In  177  J  a  still  more  striking  Example  offered  itself. 
The  same  Ministers  who,  two  Years  previously,  had  brought 
in  the  ForeignTroops,  now  suddenly  adjourned  both  Houses, 
for  a  Period  of  Six  Weeks;  and  then  took  Advantage  of  that 
Recess  to  solicit,  (unduly,  as  some  declared),  both  from  In- 
dividuals and  from  Corporate  and  Unincorporate  Bodies 
throughout  the  Realm,  separateGrantsof  Menand  Money, 
to  a  large  Amount  in  the  Aggregate ;  so  that,  by  the 
End  of  the  Recess^  they  had  raised  in  this  Way  several 
new  Battalions  and  Regiments,  for  the  public  Service. 

Parliament  met,  and  not  only  refused  to  censure  these 
Proceedings,  but,  without  passing  the  usual  Bill  of  In- 
demnity adopted  them,  and  made  them  its  own  ;  by  voting 
a  Supplemental  Credit,  and  supplying  what  was  deficient 
in  the  Contributions,  so  obtained  from  the  Subject.f 

Indeed,  the  whole  Period  of  the  American  War  is  fruit- 
ful in  Instances,  of  Dispensation  with  Laws; — practised  at 
least  and  connived  at^  but  not  openly  acknowledged.  Every 
Prisoner  of  War,  made  by  our  Troops,  before  American  In- 
dependency was  established  by  the  Treaty  of  1782,  was,  in 
the  Eye  of  the  Law,  a  Felon;  whom,  not  to  bring  to  Justice 
was  a  heinous  Offence,  second  only  in  Character  to  his  own. 
Yet  not  one  American  Rebel,  as  such,  was  brought  to 
Justice,  nor,  save  in  the  Field,  was  the  Life  of  one  for- 
feited. Cartels  were  regularly  exchanged ;  Flags  mutually 
respected ;  Passports  reciprocally  given ;  the  Rights 
of  lawful  Belligerents,  on  both  Sides,  acknowledged  and- 
enforced ;  and  all  this,  without  one  Act  of  Parliament. 

*  XIII.  Id.  Chr.  p.  169.  XIV.  Id.  Chr.  p.  68. 
t  XL  Ann.  Reg.  pp.  78  to  100;    iandp.  171. 
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How  came  it  then,  that  Ministers  were  not  impeached  for 
so  criminal  a  Neglect  of  Duty  ?  for  criminal  and  neglectful 
must  their  Conduct  have  appeared,  to  those  who  were 
sincere  in  the  Assertion  of  the  Supremacy  of  Parliament, 
over  the  Constitution,  and  over  the  Law.  Yet  no  man  im- 
peached them.  During  that  Nine  Years'  War,  no  Man  ques- 
tioned, in  theirCase,the  Lawfulness  of  Transactions,  which, 
were  the  Actors  private  Men,  would  have  confessedly  de- 
served, and  drawn  down,  Animadversion  and  heavy  Chas- 
tisement. 

In  short,  the  Distinction  consisted  in  the  Constitutional 
Nature  of  their  Trust.     They  were  the  lawful  and  autho- 
rised  Servants  of  the   Crown.     In  them   the   monarch 
had  reposed  the  Care  of  His  undoubted  and  indefeasible 
Prerogative ;  and,  therewith  had  charged  them  to  employ 
it  for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  Hence,  Justice  and 
SoundPolicy  were  the  only  Standardsby  which  to  judge  the 
Lawfulness  of  its  Exercises,  and  upon  their  Heads  was  laid 
the  Responsibility  ofCoUusion  or  Mistake.    It  was  indeed 
for  the  Sovereign  alone  to  determine  the  Necessity  or  Fit- 
mess  of  the  Measure,  But  their  Part  it  was  to  counsel  Him, 
High  Court  of  and  to  abide  by  the  Consequences  of  Advice, 
before   His  Parliament,  and  His  other  Courts  of  Public 
Justice.  ,  Nor   was  it  possible  for  them  to  decline  that 
dangerous    Responsibility,  nor  to  evade  it  by  a  coward 
Inaction.     To  stretch  the  Dispensing  Prerogative  beyond 
the  Measure  of  the  Emergency,  was  certainly  a  Crime  of 
the  greatest  Magnitude ; — but  not  greater  than  to  let  that 
Prerogative  lie  idle,  or  to  employ  it  in  a  Manner  inadequate 
to  the  Occasion. 

The  Americans   indeed  had  taken  up  Arms  to  resist 
the  further  Encroachments  of  that  Body.     Parliament, 
having  absorbed  every  Independency  within  the  Realm 
now  threatened  those  which  were  without  it.*     Acts  of 

•    *  Not  many  Months  before  the  Close  of  the  War,    Lord  North 
himself,  while  defending  the  Grounds  of  the  Contest  between  Great 
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Parliament,  the  Americans  said,  which  invaded  Rights  old 
as  the  Constitution,  and  Paroel  of  the  same,  w«re  not 
Law.  Their  whole  Contest  proceeded  upon  that 
one  Issue.  The  Law  triumphed.  The  old  local  Inde- 
pendencies were,  here  at  least,  preserved  from  the  hitherto 
triumphant  Invasions  of  Parliament,  and  its  Taxation- 
Acts  went  down.  In  1783,  the  King,  to  hasten  the  Paci- 
fication, opened  the  Proceedings,  by  acknowledging  at  once 
the  Independence  of  America ;  instead  of  making  it  the 
Condition  of  a  general  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  without  the 
express  Authority  of  any  Act  of  Parliament.*  When  Par- 
liament ratified  that  Treaty,  it  condemned  itself,  and 
tacitly  confessed  the  Illegality  of  former  Statutes,  made 
and  passed  against  the  Constitution. 

On  their  Side,  the  Americans, — fully  appreciating  the 
Strength,  with  which  their  former  Reliance  upon  Law  had 
endowed  them,  for  frustrating  the  most  solemn  Acts  of  Im- 
perial Legislation,  and  for  laying  bare  their  Weakness, — 
had  the  Wisdom  to  profit  by  that  Experience,  in  framing 
their  new  Constitution.  With  a  Degree  of  Foresight  and 
Disinterestedness^  not  generally  remarkable  in  that  Scheme 
of  Law  and  Government,  it  reserves,  in  express  Terms, 
to  the  Judges  of  the  Republic,  the  Function  of  examining 

Britain  and  the  Colonies,  declared  it  to  be  false,  that  it  had  originated 
in  any  Design,  of  Ministers,  to  add  to  the  Power  or  Influence  of  the 
Crown.  "Had  that  been  their  Object,  they  had  thrown  away  and 
^*  rejected  the  Opportunity,  It  was  not  the  Prerogative  of  the 
*'  Crown^  but  the  Claims  of  Parliament,  that  America  had  resisted. 
**  It  was,  therefore,  to  preserve  the  Supremacy  of  Parliament,  and  to 
<' maintain  its  just  Rights  and  Privileges,  that  they  had  engaged  in 
**  the  War,  and  forborne  the  Offer  of  advancing  one  Branch  of  the 
^*  Legislature,  to  the  Dominion  of  America,  independent  of  the  other 
«two  !*'  (Speech  on  the  Address,  27th  Nov.  1781,  XXV.  Ann, 
Reg.  p.  129.) 

*  XXV.  Ann.  Reg   Chron.  pp.  282,  322,  XXVL  Ann.  Reg. 
pp.  140-1,  167. 
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and  declaring  the  Conformity  of  all  future  Acts  to  the 
Constitution,  and  of  determining,  by  that  Standard,  the 
Degree  of  the  Obedience  to  be  paid  them  by  the  Subject. 
Thus,  in  America,  the  inherent  Nullity  of  unconstitutional 
Statutes,  and  the  constitutional  Necessity  of  dispensing, 
upon  Occasions,  with  Statutes  not  otherwise  exceptio  able, 
can  be  established  nowhere  but  in  Courts  of  Justice,  nor 
declared  but  by  the  mouths  of  Her  Ministers. 

The  only  Parliament  which  ever  denied  the  Prero- 
gative of  Non  Obstante,  was  almost  the  only  one  which, 
without  that  Prerogative,  could  not  claim  a  legal  Exis- 
tence. It  was,  itself,  the  immediate  Offspring  of  an  armed 
Revolution,  which,  instead  of  dispensing  with  some  Laws 
in  some  Cases,  had  suspended  the  whole  body  of  the  Law.  It 
cannot  surely  be  pretended  that,  because  Arms  were  em- 
ployed to  effect  it,  the  Hazard  of  the  Change  was  there- 
fore less;  or  that  the  Importance  of  the  Interests  attacked 
took  away  the  Illegality  of  the  Invasion.  It  is  true,  that  the 
Partisans  of  the  New  Parliament  affected  to  rely  upon 
the  Words  of  the  Statute  of  Henry  VII.,  and  upon  the 
King's  de  Facto  Title,  for  the  Lawfulness  of  its  Acts^  That 
is  to  say,  the  same  Men  who  denied  the  Prerogative,  in  its 
Relation  with  the  Necessities  of  Government,  and  who 
reduced  the  whole  Frame-work  of  the  Constitution  to  a 
Doctrine  of  Parliament,  were  yet  contented  to  make,  of 
that  very  Prerogative,  the  sole  Foundation  and  Support 
of  all  the  Constitutional  Titles  of  their  Parliament  I 

If  other  Proof  were  wanting,  to  establish  the  immense 
Superiority  of  Character,  which  distinguished  the  stern  old 
Men,  that  wrought  the  Great  Rebellion,  from  those  weak 
Traitors  who  were  flourishing  over  the  prostrate  Corse  of 
England  in  1688,  we  have  it  in  this  very  Matter  of  Prero- 
gative. Compare  the  sound  deep  Learning  of  the  Puritan 
Lawyers  and  Parliament  Men,  with  the  Sophistries  of  them 
that  endeavoured  to  fill  their  Footsteps  !  The  first  knew 
how  to  condemn,  what  they  believed  to  be  Usurpation, 
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without  doing  Harm  to  the  just  Prerogative.  Their 
Strength  was  in  the  People's  Reverence  for  Law, — that 
Law,  whence  the  Prerogative  derived  its  strength,  and 
they  knew  better  than  to  weaken  it. 

When  Holborne  spoke  for  the  People  in  the  famous 
Case  of  Ship-Money, — nay,  when  Glanvil  met  the  Lords 
in  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  defended  the  Petition  of 
Right,  a  Measure,  not  always  so  Constitutional  as  its  Advo- 
cate pretended, — it  was  not  for  an  Interest,  nor  for  a  Faction 
that  they  claimed  to  be  heard,  but  for  the  whole  Common- 
wealth. They  had  persuaded  themselves,  that  upon  the  good 
Success  of  their  Exertions  depended  not  less  the  House 
and  Happiness  of  their  incensed  Sovereign,  than  the 
Rights  and  Franchises  of  those  of  whom  they  were  the 
immediate  Representatives. 

-  "  The  King,"  declared  Holborne,*  "  may  dispense  with 
penal  Statutes,  and  make  them  as  none.  Doth  any 
Law  say  He  shall  not  do  it?  The  Reason  differeth 
in  that  Case.  There  is  a  common  Necessity,  that  there 
"  should  be  a  Power  in  somebody ; — for  Acts  of  Parliament 
"  are  but  Leges  Temporis!  It  is  one  Thing  for  the  King 
"  to  have  Power  in  Point  of  Favor,  and  another  in  Point 
"  of  Charge.  So,  in  Case  of  Pardon,  there  is  no  Hurt  if 
"  He  doth  pardon.  God  forbid  that  He  should  not  have 
"  Power  to  show  Mercy !" 

It  has  been  pretended,  that  these  Men  denied  the 
Right  of  Ship-Money,  in  all  Cases,  and  even  where  the 
Charge  was  necessary.  But  it  was  the  Fact  of  Necessity  that 
Holborne  questioned,  and  not  the  King's  Right.  "  This,"  he 
said,+  "  on  His  Majesty's  Part,  hath  been  stated  on  these 
"  Records; — whether  the  King, — finding, in  His  Judgment, 
"  the  Safety  and  Preservation  of  His  Kingdom  and  People, 
"  necessarily  and  unavoidably,  to  require  this  Aid,  com- 
''  manded  by  this  Writ, — might  not  command  such  an  Aid, 
"  by  this  Writ,  for  Saving  and  Preserving  of  the  Kingdom 
*  III.  How.  St.  Tr.  p.  1014.  f  Id.  966. 
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and  People  ?  Wherein,  I  confess,  there  is  not  one  Word 
but  hath  its  Weight ....  i)f  it  be  so,  that  this  Kingdom 
was  in  such  Danger,  and  that  the  Danger  was  so  instant 
^'  and  unavoidable  ....  these  be  Things  wherein  we 
**  differ."* 

Of  the  like  Weight  of  Character  were  the  Reasons, 
which  Gktnyil,  upon  Behalf  of  the  Commons  of  England 
whose  Delegate  he  was,  advanced  at  the  Free  Conference 
*^  not,*'  he  said,  ^*  as  the  Sense  of  himself,  the  weakest 
*^  Member  of  their  House,  but  as  the  genuine  and  true 
*'  Sense  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons ; — conceived  in  a 

*  It  is  the  Habit  of  modem  Parliament  Men,  to  treat  the  Case 
of  Ship-Money  as  though  it  involved,  what  they  call,  the  Privileges 
of  Parliament,  instead  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Subject,  and  the  Sta- 
bility of  the  Throne.  That  the  Idea  is  a  most  erroneous  one,  the 
above  Extracts  are  sufficient  to  shew.  But  the  following  Passage, 
in  Holbome's  Speech  against  the  Validity  of  the  Writ,  whilst  it 
corroborates  their  Testimony,  has  an  Interest  of  another,  and  a 
peculiar  Kind.  It  points  to  the  Traditions  of  the  Past, — not  yet 
obscured,  by  the  Growth  of  Parliamentary  Doctrine,  within  the 
Bosoms  of  the  People.  Self-Government,  and  Local  Taxation,  by 
the  Courts  of  the  Hundred  and  the  Vill,  were  seen  and  felt  to  be 
great  and  Constitutional  Necessities ;  even  in  the  corrupter  Days  of 
Charles  I.,  and  His  Parliament. 

*'  It  is  hard  to  find," — that  learned  Lawyer  objected,  *<  where  there 
''is  a  Writ  that  commands  and  prescribes  the  Manner  of  Levy. 
''In  all  Cases  of  politic  Charges,  the  Law  takes  an  especial  Care 
''  to  make  an  Equality.  How  a  Sheci£F  hath  that  Knowledge,  to 
''  lay  it  on  Men's  Estates  and  Lands,  I  cannot  tell.  Though  the 
''  Law  may  trust  the  King,  yet  it  is  a  Question  whether  it  will  trust 
**  the  Sheriff  I  Assessments  are  usually  made  by  others,  and  not  so 
"  much  by  the  Sheriff.  So  that,  if  the  Law  doth  trust  the  King, 
*'  yet,  whether  or  no  this  be  the  Way  to  charge  it,  I  leave  it  to 
*'your  Lordships'  Judgments.  If  a  Hundred  be  charged,  they 
''have  Ways  to  lay  it  on  themselves  proportionably."  (Case  of 
Ship-Money;  III.  How.  St.  Tr.  p.  1014.) 

t  2  Pari.  Hist.  pp.  364-5,  and  11.  St.  Tr.pp.  261-2. 
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^'  BaflinesB,  debated  there  with  the  greatest  Qravity  and 
^*  Solemnity,  with  the  greatest  Concurrence  of  Opinions, 
**  and  Unanimity,  that  ever  was  in  any  Business  maturely 
"  agitated  in  that  House."     "  We  know,"  he  went  on  to 
say,  **  there  is  a  Trust,  inseparably  reposed  in  the  Per* 
**  sons  of  the  Kings  of  England.     But  that  Trust  is  regu- 
'^  lated  by  Law.     For  Example,  when  Statutes  are  made 
**  to  prohibit  Things,— not  Mala  in  Se,  but  only  Mala 
*'  quia  prohibita, — the  Commons  must,  and  ever  will,  ac- 
*'  knowledge  a  Regal  and  Sovereign  Prerogative  in  the 
King,  touching  such  Statutes,  that  it  u  in  His  Majesty's 
absolute  and  undoubted  Power,  to  grant  Dispensations 
*'  to  particular  Persons,  with  the  Clauses  of  Non  Obstante, 
''  to  do  as  they  might  have  done  before  those  Statutes. 
'*  But  there  is  a  Difference,  between  those  Statutes,  and  the 
*•  Laws  and  Statutes,  whereon  the  Petition  is  grounded. — 
''  Laws,— ^not  inflicting  Penalties  upon  Offenders  in  Malis 
•'  prohibitis, — but  Laws  declarative  or  positive;  conferring 
"  or  confirming,  ipso  Facto,  an  inherent  Right  and  Interest 
<*  of  Liberty  and  Freedom  in  the  Subjects  of  this  Realm, 
**  as  their  Birthrights  and  Inheritances,  descendable  to  their 
** Heirs  and  Posterity! — Statutes, — incorporate  into  the 
**  Body  of  the  Common  Law ;  over  which,  (with  Reverence 
"  be  it  spoken),  there  is  no  Trust  in  the  King's  Sovereign 
'*  Power,  or  Prerogative  Royal,  to  enable  Him  to  dispense 
"  with   them,  or  to   take   away  from   his  Subjects  that 
'*  Birthright   or  Inheritance,  which    they  have  in   their 
"  Liberties,  by  Virtue  of  the  Common  Law  and  of  these 
"  Statutes !" 

Such  were  not  their  Views,  who,  in  1688,  changed  the 
Dynasty  of  England.  Then,  not  the  Liberty  of  the  Sub- 
ject and  the  Laws  and  Statutes  which  declared  it,  but  the 
Perquisites  of  Parliament  Men  and  Place  Men,  were 
the  Objects  aimed  at.  The  Title  of  the  reigning  Dynasty 
secured  the  Connivance  of  its  Princes*  The  Interests  of 
every  Member  of  the  Majority  in  Parliament  were  bound 
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up  with  those  of  the  Ministry  ;  and  hence  that  Majority 
became  a  Standing  one.  Such  was  the  happy  Under- 
standing, which  henceforward  was  to  prevail  between 
those  old  Antagonists, — Ministerial  Corruption  and  Parlia- 
mentary Control ! — It  needed  but  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  seal 
and  ratify  the  Compact. 

That  Bill  originated  in  the  Convention  Parliament ;  as 
the  Assembly  was  called,  which,  in  the  Language  of  the 
Preamble,*  "  His  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
glorious  Instrument,"  and  so  forth,  caused  to  meet   at 
Westminster,  ''  pursuant  to  their  respective  Letters  and 
*'  Elections,  under  those  Letters,"  which  he  had  written. 
The  Bill  being   "declared"  by  the  Assembly, — and  the 
Crown  being,  at  the  same  Time,  accepted  by  '*  William 
"  and  Mary,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange," — ^the  latter 
became,  and  were  declared,  "  King  and  Queen  of  England, 
*'  France,   and    Ireland,  and  the   Dominions    thereunto 
*'  belonging ;    and    thereupon,"    pursues  the    Preamble, 
"  Their  Majesties  were  pleased  that  the  said  Lords  Spi- 
^^  ritual   and  Temporal,   and   Commons,  being   the   two 
*^  Houses  of  Parliament,  should  continue  to  sit,  and,  with 
Their  Majesties'  Royal  Concurrence,  make  effectual  Pro- 
vision for  the  Settlement  of  the  Religion,  Laws,  and 
*'  Liberties  of  this  Kingdom,  so  that  the  same,  for  the 
'*  Future  might  not  be  in  Danger  again  of  being  subverted. 
^*  To  which  the  said  Lords,  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
"  Commons,  did  agree,  and  proceed  to  act  accordingly." 
The  Bill  then  went  on,  "  in  Pursuance  of  the  Premisses," 
to  pray  the  Declaration,  and  Enactment,  of  <*  all  and  sin* 
^  gular  the  Rights  and  Liberties,  asserted  and  claimed  in 
**  the  said  Declaration  ;   and,  accordingly,  the  same  were 
^'  declared,  enacted,  and  established,  by  Authority  of  the 
**  then  Parliament." 

*  Stat,  of  the  Realm,  1.  W.  and  M.  St.  H.  c.tJ. 


€( 
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Amongst  these  ^*  Rights  and  Liberties,"  the  following 
were  included : — 

**  1.  That  the  pretended  Power  o{  Suspending  of  Laws, 
"  or  the  Execution  of  Laws,  by  Regal  Authority,  without 
^^  Consent  of  Parliament,  is  illegaL 

'*  2.  That  the  pretended  Power  of  Dispensing  with 
"  Laws,  or  the  Execution  of  Laws,  by  Regal  Authority,  a« 
^^  it  hath  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late^  is  illegal/* 

And  lastly,  as  though  out  of  an  abundant  Caution,  it 
was  enacted,  in  express  Terms,  *'  that,  from  and  after  the 
**  then  Session  of  Parliament,  no  Dispensation,  by  Non 
**  Obstante,  of  or  to  any  Statute,  or  any  Part  thereof, 
^*  should  be  allowed;  but  that  the  same  should  be  held 
*'  void  and  of  no  Effect ;  except  a  Dispensation  he  allowed 
^'  of  in  such  Statute,  and  except  in  such  Cases,  as  should 
*'  be  especially  provided  for,  hy  one  or  more  Bill  or  Bills, 
"  to  be  passed  during  the  then  Session  of  Parliament  J* 

Such,  then,  were  those  Provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
by  which  it  was  intended  to  destroy  the  Prerogative !  It 
remains  to  be  seen,  how  far  they  were  even  calculated  to 
effect  their  object. 

With  Respect  to  the  first  of  the  Clauses,  it  is  only  to  be 
observed,  that  it  related  to  what  never  did,  and  never  could, 
belong  to  the  Crown.  The  Power  of  Suspending  of  Laws 
was,  in  every  Sense,  a  *'  pretended  Power."  It  was  a  Pre- 
tence, on  thePart  of  those  Sovereigns,  who  ever  laid  Claim 
to  it,  and  upon  the  Part  of  all,  whether  Sovereign  or  Sub- 
ject, who  ever  affected  to  confound  it  with  the  undoubted 
Prerogative  of  Dispensation.  The  first  Clause,  therefore, 
which  condemned  it  unreservedly  as  illegal,  gave  Utter- 
ance to  the  merest  of  Truisms. 

But,  with  Respect  to  the  second  Clause,  the  Fact  was 
far  otherwise.  Neither  the  Exercise  of  the  Dispensing 
Prerogative,  nor  the  Prerogative  itself,  were  condemned 
generally;  but  only  so  far  as  the  same  ^'  had  been  assumed 
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<*  and  exercised  of  late;"  that  is,  by  King  James.  In  other. 
Words,  this  was  an  Endeavour  to  reverse, — by  that  Side- 
Wind,  a  Declaratory  Act,— the  solemn  Decision  of  the 
English  Judges,  in  the  case  of  Godden  r.  Hales ;— jnst  as, 
in  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  1843,''^  we  ourselves  have 
seen  the  most  solemn  Decisions  of  the  Scottish  Law  Courts 
and  the  British  House  of  Lords  set  aside;  upon  the  same 
Pretence  of  removing  Doubts,  where  no  Doubts  existed, 
and  of  declaring  Laws  which  it  was  predetermined  thereby 
to  violate.  But,  great  as  that  Indignation  must  be,  which 
the  very  Thought  of  such  Atrocities  suggests  to  the  Mind 
of  the  Patriot,  he  has  at  least  this  Consolation, — that  it  is 
alike  the  Province  of  Scottish  and  of  English  Judicatures, 
to  reject  those  Usurpations,  and  to  cleave  yet  closer  unto 
the  Law,  whose  Forms  they  profane, — whose  Name  they 
desecrate. 

It  is  true  that  the  Disabling  Clause,  which  forbade 
the  future  Exercise  of  the  Non  Obstante  Prerogative,  is 
more  clearly  expressed.  It  is  perhaps  true  that,  but  for 
its  gross  and  obvious  Illegality,  it  might  have  been  suffi- 
cent  for  the  Purpose  which  it  aimed  at.  But  even  that 
is  not  so  clear.  The  Exception  made,  in  Favour  of  every 
*^  Dispensation  allowed  of,  in  a  Statute,"  would  have  been 
too  ambiguous  in  the  Wording,  ever  to  have  sanctioned 
a  Construction  against  the  Crown.  In  one  very  plain  and 
obvious  Sense,  it  imported  nothing  more,  than  what  was 
always  the  Doctrine  of  Common  Law  touching  the  Pre- 
rogative. No  .  Statute  could  ever  be  dispensed  with 
by  the  Prerogative,  but  such  as,  in  Point  of  Law,  did 
<*  allow  of",  such  Dispensation.  It  maybe  added  that, 
as    this    Clause   of  Exemption  stood,  its  Framers  did 

*  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  61  ;  "  An  Act  to  remove  Doubts,  respecting  the 
'*  Admission  of  Ministers  to  Benefices,  in  that  Part  of  the  United 
*'  Kingdom  called  Scotland.'' 
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not  consider  it  perfect.  Otber  Exceptions  might  be 
**  specially  provided  for,  by  one  or  more  Bills  or  Bills,  to 
be  passed  during  the  then  Session  of  Parliament;'* — 
Words  '  which,  perhaps,  imported  more  than  a  mere 
Power  to.adopt  the  necessary  Measures  for  that  Purpose. 
But,  in  Faict,  no  Bill,  relating  to  that  Subject,  was  passed 
during  the  Remainder  of  the  Session. 

Whatever  may  be  the  Validity  of  these  Objections,  and 
however  accurate  the  Language  of  the  Clauses  to  which 
they  relate  may  have  been,  still  those  Clauses  were  inope- 
rative and  void.  They  purported  to  bind  the  Prerogative, 
which  was  beyond  the  Reach  of  Parliament,  and  to  ex- 
ercise a  Power  which  Parliament  did  not  possess.  In 
enacting  those  Clauses,  the  Legislature  exceeded  its 
Functions ;  and  its  Act, — albeit  Act  of  Parliament, — never- 
theless did  not  become  Law. 

The  Experiment  was  far  from  novel.  Already,  in 
former  Reigns,  it  had  been  attempted,  and  ever  without 
success.  The  Courts  of  Law  were  ever  careful  to  undo 
the  sometimes  unlawful  Acts  of  the  Parliament.  Far 
stronger  in  Terms,  far  closer  in  Application,  were  those 
Statutes  of  Plantagenet  and  Lancastrian  Kings,  which 
have  been  elsewhere  cited ;  and  whereby  the  Non  Ob- 
stante Prerogative  seemed  to  have  been  for  ever  taken 
away^  in  the  Matters  to  which  they  referred!  But  that 
was  oirly  the  Appearance  of  Law ;  and  it  misled  no  one. 
The  sole  and  inseparable  Prerogative  flourished  still  by 
the  Side  of  the  Sovereign.  It  was  neither  to  be  restrained 
nor  taken  away  by  any  mere  Act  of  Parliament.  At  the 
very  best  such  an  Act  was  but  a  Nullity ;  and  in  no 
Case  could  it  become  Law. 

If  it  were  true,  as  the  Assailants  of  this  Prerogative  are 
still  in  the  Habit  of  contending,  that  the  Bill,  which  de- 
clared it  void,  was  a  great  Constitutional  Measure,  de- 
manded by  the  actual  Exigencies  of  the  State  for  the 
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Protection  of  Freedom,  ^ind  the  Maintenaoce  of  Law» — 
then  ought  that  Measure  to  receive  a  large  and  liberal 
Extension,  in  whatever  of  its  Clauses  imported  Relief, 
but  a  close  and  jealous  Restraint  of  all  such  as  pur- 
ported to  disfranchise  the  Subject,  or  to  fetter  and  de- 
grade the  Crown.  Either  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  framed 
but  for  its  own  Time,— and  so  expired  with  the  Occasion 
that  produced  it,-— or  it  was  destined  for  the  most  distant 
of  Times^  and  the  most  varied  of  Circumstances.  Take  it 
in  either  Way; — how  could  the  Prerogative  be  restrained 
by  such  an  Act  ?  If  temporary,  it  has  long  since  ceased 
to  bind :  but  in  no  Case, — unless  so  far  as  the  Law  of 
England  sanctioned  and  determined  its  Application, — 
bad  it  ever  the  Power  to  bind. 

It  is  above  all  Things  strange,  t^  hear  those  insisting 
on  the  contrary  Propositions,  whose  frequent  Example  fur- 
nishes the  Confutation  of  their  own  Precept.  It  were 
amazing,  indeed,  if  the  Clauses  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  curbed  and  fettered  the  Prerogative^  were  to  stand 
in  all  their  Force,— working  Grievance  and  Wrongin  every 
unprovided  Case,-— without  any  Power  residing  in  the 
Crown  to  temper  and  mitigate  their  Harshness.  It  were 
still  more  amazing,  if  those  obnoxious  Clauses,  io^porting 
Disability  both  to  Crown  and  Subject,  were  the  only 
Clauses  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  to  which  the  Crown  was 
bound  to  render  an  Obedience  so  fanatical  and  ruinous. 
Yet,  while  the  History  of  England,  since  1689,  abounds 
with  Instances,  of  Measures,*^supported  still  as  Consti- 
tutional and  proper  in  every  Sense,  although  in  every 
Sense  opposed  to  the  express  Language  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  therefore  justifiable  only,  if  at  all,  upon  the 
broad  Ground  of  Non  Obstante, — nevertheless,  there  was 
not  one  which  formally  denied  the  Validity  of  the  Clauses, 
whereby  Non  Obstante  had  been  taken  away.  Not  one 
which  openly  asserted  the  inherent  Incompetence  of  Par- 
liament^ to  take  away  Prerogative  and  to  destroy  Law  ! 
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The  Validity  of  every  Act  of  Parliament,  and  of  every 
Portion  of  each  Act,  is  to  be  measured  only  by  the 
Standard  of  Religion  and  Justice. 

Enactments,  unjust  in  their  Origin,  are,  from  their 
Origin,  unlawful  and  void  ;  and  as  such, — and  not  other- 
wise,— they  are  to  be  regarded  and  declared  in  every 
Court  of  Judicature. 

Other  Enactments,  not  originally  unjust,  may  occasion- 
ally become  so  in  the  Application  ;-'and,  to  that  Extent 
undoubtedly,  they  also  are  illegal.  But, — while  the  Con- 
stitution hath  imposed  upon  every  Subject  the  Duty,  of 
examining  and  ascertaining  for  himself,  when  and  where 
it  becomes  illegal  to  obey  the  Statutes  of  the  Parliament;  it 
bath  also  thrown  around  him  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
for  his  better  Performance  of  the  Task.  He  is  entitled 
to  have  Recourse  to  the  old  Common  Law  Tribunal 
of  the  Queen  and  Her  Privy  Council,  in  Their  Corporate 
Capacity  assembled.  He  is  entitled  to  Their  Judgment, 
upon  the  Equity  of  the  Statute  in  its  Application  to  him- 
self. He  is  entitled,  if  the  Case  demand  it,  to  receive, 
and  They  are  required  and  empowered  to  issue,  as  the 
Depositaries  of  that  Prerogative,  the  Royal  Dispen- 
sation in  his  Favour,  with  the  Clause  of  Non  Obstante  to 
the  Statute.  He  may  plead  it  in  any  Court  of  Justice; 
and,  if  equitable,  it  is  valid,  and  ought  to  be  allowed. 
The  Prerogative  of  Justice  is  now  between  him  and  the 
Letter  which  slayeth.  Upon  the  Ministers  of  that  Pre- 
rogative is  devolved  his  former  Responsibility. 

Parliament  alone  may  ruin  the  State.  But  Prerogative 
alone,  as  yet,  may  save  the  State ;  yea,  even  fronii  the 
Parliament ! 


In  our  last  Article  on  "  The  English  ConstitutioD/'  (p.  68, 1.  7,)  cfiw 
« engaged,*' tiwCT-^  **in  such;"— and  at  p.  88,  1.  9, /or  "relieved,"  rwd 
"  released." 
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To  THE  Editor  op  thr  Pobtfolio. 

Dec.  \4th. 

Sir, — As  a  Reader  of  the  Portfolio,  and  more  especially  as  an 
Advocate  of  the  Position  which  you  have  taken  up,  of  warning  men 
against  that  heedlessness  of  Guilt  in  *  High  Places/  wherehy  the 
Crimes  of  our  Statesmen  have  become  national  and  individual,  I  feel 
under  great  obligations  to  you  for  the  courage  and  boldness  with 
which  you  have  exposed  and  denounced  our  National  Guilt.  Your 
fearlessness  and  utter  disregard  of  the  Ridicule  of  the  foolish  and 
factious,  are  an  encouragement  and  comfort  to  the  few,  who  see 
what  Englishmen  are,  and  deplore  what  they  do. 

As  the  smallest  fruit  of  your  labours  may  be  acceptable  to  your 
Readers,  I  beg  to  transmit  to  you  the  effect  I  have  witnessed  of  the 
Declaration  mentioned  in  your  last  Number  of  the  late  Duke  of 
York's,  that  the  Officer  who  executed  an  unlawful  order,  deserved  to 
be  shot  for  violation  of  his  Military  Oath,  and  hung  for  disobedience 
to  his  Country's  Laws. 

Some  months  ago,  I  had  asserted  to  a  military  Man^  that  every 
Officer  and  Soldier  in  the  Annies  which  perpetrated  the  late  foul  Acts 
in  Asia,  who  should  have  refused  obedience,  would  have  been  jus- 
tified in  that  refusal  by  the  Laws  of  the  Land.  He  ridiculed  and  de- 
nounced such  an  Idea,  saying,  that  the  authority  of  the  political  or 
civil  Agent  is  a  sufficient  protection  to  the  Superior  Officers  in  com- 
mon, and  that,  as  to  the  Subordinates  and  Privates,  it  remains  for 
them  only  to  obey :  for  the  right  of  private  Judgment,  if  permitted 
in  the  Army  or  Navy,  would  be  the  destruction  of  all  Discipline  and 
Subordination.  My  citation  of  Law  and  all  Arguments  failed  to  touch 
him  in  any  way,  and  the  Conversation  closed  by  his  declaring,  that 
the  Man  who  should  refuse  to  obey  the  command  of  his  Superior, 
however  illegal  it  might  be,  deserved  to  be  shot. 

On  receiving  the  last  Number  of  the  Portfolio,  I  presented  to  him 
the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  York.  He  appeared  staggered  and  be- 
wildered, and  observed,  at  length,  that  no  doubt  such  was  the  case, 
*  and,'  he  continued,  *  indeed,  according  to  the  Articles  of  War,  Offi- 

VOL.    II.  X 
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cers  and  men  are  bound  to  obey  and  execute  only  laroful  Com- 
mands,' 

A  Name  then,  can  effect  that  upon  the  minds  of  our  present  race 
of  Officers,  which  neither  Law  nor  sense  can  accomplish.  This  is  an 
example  of  the  accuracy  of  your  Judgment  where  you  have  said  of 
the  whole  Nation,  that  men  having  lost  sight  of  justice,  have  become 
the  prey  of  any  Person,  who  has  intellect  or  rank  sufficient  to  lead 
them,  whereby  we  are  split  into  Factions  both  in  religion  and  politics, 
to  the  dishonor  of  the  name  alike  of  Citizen  and  Christian. 

Montesquieu,  when  speaking  of  the  Provisions  of  Magna  Charta, 
remarks,  ''with  admiration/' says  Sir  William  Blackstone,  ** that 
the  English  know  better  than  any  other  People  upon  earth  how 
to  value  at  the  same  time  'these  three  great  advantages.  Religion, 
Liberty,  and  Commerce,*' 

What  would  that  profound  Philosopher  have  said  of  the  Acts  of 
the  English  of  this  Age  I  I 

I  have  the  honor  t6  be,  Sir,  &c. 

A  Barrister. 


The  Opinion  of  the  Duke  of  York  was  not  any  thing  peculiar  to 
the  Duke  of  York^  but  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  The  present  Generation  no  more  knows  what  Englishmen 
thought  fifty  years  ago,  than  our  Children  will  understand  our 
thoughts,  if  they  have  been  changed.  To-day  we  have  a  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  in  respect  to  Individual  Transactions.  In  the  last 
Generation  they  had  that  sense  in  respect  to  National  Transactions. 
But  supposing  that  our  Children  lost  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in 
Individual  Transactions,  then  would  they  be  as  much  surprised  to 
hear^  that  we  of  the  present  times  would  not  consider  the  Military 
Oath  as  debarring  all  right  of  Private  Judgment,  if  a  commanding 
Officer  ordered  a  Subordinate  to  forge  a  signature,  just  as  we  are 
^urprised  to  learn  that  the  Duke  of  York  did  not  consider  the  Military 
Oath  a  Sanction  for  the  shedding  of  Blood  in  an  unlawful  War. 
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Unlawful  War  is  Murder.  Let  any  Man  escape  from  that  position 
who  can  ;  let  him  who  cannot,  make  the  application  to  those  order- 
ing and  sanctioning  such  a  Crime.  In  the  last  Generation,  the  task 
of  those  who  resisted  public  Corruption  was  to  make  his  Country- 
men  Jeel  the  Guilt  oi  an  unjust  War.  The  task  now  is  to  make  them 
understand  the  character  of  an  unlawful  War,  that  is,  of  Aggres- 
sions without  so  much  as  a  pretext,  and  without  the  forms  of  War, 
**  which  is  not  War  but  Piracy.'*  No  more  could  the  men  of  the 
times  of  Burke  and  Pitt  comprehend  a  rushing  into  War  without 
its  forms,  than  the  men  of  our  day  can  comprehend  that  the  Duke 
of  York  would  have  held  each  of  the  parties  to  the  Piracies,  Rapine, 
and  Murders,  perpetrated  in  Spain,  Syria,  Afighanistan,  China,  &c. 
a  Bandit  and  a  Felon,  and  would  have  required  bis  capital  Punish- 
ment before  an  English  Court  of  Law — but  as  ''  a  nation  speedily 
becomes  what  its  governors  are,''*  the  impunity  of  these  make  the 
Nation  an  Accomplice,  even  where  it  originally  had  no  evil  designs ; 
and  thus  are  the  Laws  prostrated^  and  each  Man  becomes  in  heart  a 
Villain,  and  an  Outcast. 

*  Aristotle. 


X   2 


RUSSIAN  PERSECUTION  OF  THE  JEWS. 


In  the  human  body  Irritation  cannot  be  increased  be- 
yond a  certain   Limit,  however  numerous  and  exciting  the 
Causes ;   and  so  it  is  with  the  Mind,  beyond  a  certain  Pitch 
it  cannot  be  moved  by  increasing  the  Number  and  Intensity 
of  Causes,  and  may  even  be  by  such  Increase  moved  to 
less  EfiFect.    The  variety  of  Impulses  then  tend  only  to 
bewilder  and  to  paralyze.     Russia  acts  on  such   Know- 
ledge.  Having  excited  to  the  full  the  Irritability  of  Europe 
and  of  Mankind,  by  each  separate  Act,  she  judges  that 
to  swell  the   List  of  atrocious  Deeds,  and  to  multiply  the 
Number  of  her  Victims  will  neither  augment  Abhorrence 
nor  bring  Danger.     She  has,  indeed,  proved,  that  all  she 
can  do  can  neither  inspire  the  One  nor  produce  the  Other. 
Empires,  States,  Populations,  pass  rapidly  in  Succession 
before    us,    struggling  and  denouncing,   or  sinking  and 
lamenting.       Now   a  mighty  Sovereign,   now    an  abject 
People,  now  a  Christian,  now  a  Mussulman,  now  a  Pagan 
Race,  are  the  Marks  at  which  she  aims,  or  the  Victims  in 
whose   Agony  she   revels,   or  on   whose  Sighs  she  gloats. 
Hitherto  there  was   one  People  who,  obedient  Beasts  of 
Burthen,  could  excite   neither   her  Fears    nor    her  An- 
tipathies, who  presented  neither  a  political  nor  religious 
Bond,  or  Hold,   or  Opposition  to  Her.      These  were  the 
Jews.     Suddenly  they  too  are  added  to  the  number  of  the 
SuflFerers.     First,  came  a  Ukase,  subjecting  them  to  Mili- 
tary— not  Service,  but  Conscription,  and  now  an  Imperial 
Command    converts    them    into  homeless   and    destitute 
Wanderers.     Half  a  Million  of  Human  Beings  are  thus 
smitten,  but  the  very  Option  is  not  left  to  them  of  what 
was  the  Doom  of  the  Jews  of  Spain.    They  dare  not  even 
fly  from  their  Oppressor  and  seek  a  Refuge  in  less  unhos- 
pitable    Lands,  or    that    Mercy   from   the    Mussulman 
that  the   Christian    denied.      They   are   expatriated  yet 
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fmnly  grasped,  Hopelessness  of  Refuge  is  added  to  Desti- 
tution— their  Fate  is  completed  in  the  Words,  to  move 
fifty  versts  into  the  interior  of  Russia. 

Here  is  no  Act  prompted  by  Fanaticism — there  is  no 
more  religious  Antipathy  than  there  is  political  Principle 
lurking  in  the  Muscovite  breast.  They  are  disposed  of  by 
cold  calculating  Design  for  an  Object  not  yet  revealed. 

All  Acts  of  Injustice,  all  Deeds  of  Blood  are  denounced, 
and  cursed  in  the  Inspired  Writings  which  Christians 
adopt  as  their  Rule  of  Faith  and  Conduct ;  but  there  is  a 
special  Curse  reserved  and  applied  to  the  Oppressors  of 
the  People  of  Israel. 

Russia,  who  had  outraged  every  Commandment  of  God, 
and  every  Law  of  Man,  fills  up  with  this  last  Atrocity 
the  Measure  of  Iniquity.  Russia  having  already  by  such 
Crimes  committed  with  Impunity,  steeped  the  Nations 
of  Europe  in  Infamy,  by  this  last  fills  up  the  Measure  and 
the  Proof  of  their  Degradation.  Do  you  expect  that  those 
Pious  and  religious  Men  of  England,  who  have  hitherto 
been  indifiPerent  to  Crimes,  and  heedless  of  Consequences, 
will  be  now  restored  to  Rectitude  by  the  Spiritual  Denuncia- 
tion fulminated  against  this  Deed,  and  have  their  Eyes 
opened  to  understand  that  savage  and  Anti-Christian 
Power  that  has  raised  its  Throne  or  rather  its  Temple 
in  the  midst  of  Europe?  No — the  English  Fanatic 
will  applaud  that  Emperor  of  Russia ; — ^he  will  be  called 
the  Instrument  of  God,  and  the  Fulfiller  of  Prophecy. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia,  they  are  told,  commits  Crimes  in 
Turkey;  they  immediately  exclaim,  *' Let  us  rejoice; 
Islamism  perishes !"  The  English  Theologian  learns  that 
the  Russians  envy  England  the  possession  of  India,  and 
rejoices  that  *' the  Soldiers  of  the  Cross"*  are  about  to 
assail  Paganism  ! 

*  See  Portfolio  (former  series),  No.  25,  article  entitled  **The 
Cross  and  the  Crescent.*' 
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To  the  Jew  it  was  said,  .^^  a  Fugitive  and  a  Wanderer 
thou  shalt  be,"  and  <<  in  the  Sweat  of  thy  Brow  shalt  thou 
eat  bread."  Therefore  will  this  Persecutor  of  God's 
Pe(^le  be  revered  as  the  chosen  Instrument  for  bringing 
this  to  pass  !* 

Before  giving  the  Details  let  us  present  another  Act  of 
the  same  System,  which,  having  occurred  nearly  a  Century 
ago,  shews  that  the  Practice  is  not  of  recent  date,  nor 
the  Thought  of  sudden  formation. 

In  the  year  1755,  it  became  an  object  for  Russia  "to 
place  an  irrevocable  hatred  between  the  Baskirs  and  the 
Kirghiz,"  two  Tribes  on  the  East  and  West  of  the  Oural, 
extending  to  the  Frontiers  of  China.  To  effect  this  Satanic 
purpose,  the  plan  devised  was  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Kirghiz  the  Wives  and  Daughters  of  50,000  Baskirs, 
who  had  taken  refuge  among  the  Kirghiz,  the  Allies  of 
Russia.  A  Russian  writer  compiling  from  Official  Reports, 
and  publishing  under  the  authority  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, thus  details  the  revolting  Transaction : — 

**  The  voluptuous  Kirghiz  hastened  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
Women  that  were  abandoned  to  them.  The  Baskirs,  though  few 
in  number,  made  every  effort  to  defend  their  Families,  some  ^ere 
killed,  some  given  up  to  the  Russians,  and  some  escaped  to  their 
Homes,  waiting  with  Impatience  for  the  moment  of  Revenge.  The 
Baskirs  (Subjects  of  Russia)  excited  by  Rage  and  Jealousy, 
demanded  permission  from  the  Government  to  cross  the  Oural ; 
Neplonief  replied  that  it  was  forbidden  by  the  Empress  that  they 
should  pass  the  Frontiers,  and  at  the  same  time  secretly  ordered 
the  Commandants  of  the  Forts  and  Stations  on  the  Oural  io 
take  no  notice  of  those  who  crossed  into  the  Steppe.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  this  pretended  Negligence,  the  Baskirs  crossed  the  Oural, 
and  began  to  pillage  and   massacre.     The  two  Tribes   continued 

•  Since  these  Words  were  written,  they  have  proved  tru^  to  the 
Letter.  In  the  first  Notice  of  this  Persecution  by  an  English 
Paper,  the  Emperor  is  presented  in  this  Light. — See  Herald, 
Nov.  20. 
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mutually  to  destroy  one  another.  Although  the  Effusion  of  Blood 
is  diminished,  the  hatred  between  the  Baskirs  and  the  Kirghis  con- 
tinues unabated  at  this  time.  * 


The  removal  of  half  a  million  of  Jews  recalls  another 
incident  in  Russian  History.  She  presses  alike  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  indurance,  Subjects  and  Allies,  and  tor- 
tures adroitly,  as  each  can  bear,  from  the  abject  Israelite 
to  the  ferocious  Calmuck.  Her  Lusts  are  those  not  of 
the  Beasts  of  Prey,  nor  of  the  wilder  Nature  of  perverted 
Man — she  neither  seeks  to  supply  Necessities,  nor  ix> 
satiate  Desires;  her  Lusts  are  those  of  Brute  Nature, 
fashioned  for  Torture,  her  Spirit  is  that  of  the  Vice  or  of 
the  Wheel — to  gripe,  to  hold,  to  excruciate.  Unnatural 
are  her  Thoughts,  her  Ends,  and  her  Joys — spiritualized 
by  the  Genius  employed,  and  deified  by  the  Imbecility 
with  which  they  are  surrounded — that  Genius  and  that 
Worship  it  is  Goths  that  furnish,  and  that  render. 

To  a  Tribe  of  Calmucks  expelled  from  China,  Russia 
had  granted  Settlements,  transferring  them  Westward  of  the 
Volga.  At  length  this  Population,  numbering  half  a  Million 
of  Souls,  driven  to  Despjur,  struck  its  Tents,  and  fought  its 
way  through  the  Armies  of  Kussia,  and  the  hordes  which  she 
successively  accumulated  for  their  Annihilation —fought  its 
way  half  across  the  Globe,  to  seek  once  more,  and  to  find, 
repose  within  the  limits  of  the  Chinese  Territory  ! 

Reflection  upon  these  Acts  of  the  Ally  of  England, 
will  assist  the  Reader  in  his  Appreciation  of  the  following 
Details. 

We  must  commence  with  an  Extract  from  a  touching 
Appeal  addressed  by  ''  a  Jew  "  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Morning  Herald, 

*  Levchine's  Kirghis-Kazaks. 
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*'WheD,  of  late,  the  Ancona  decree  became  known — a  decree 
which,  in  comparison  with  this  ukase,  may  be  deemed  mild  indeed, 
and,  after  all,  affecting  but  a  handful  of  Jews — then  the  whole  press 
of  England  re-echoed  with  denunciations  of  the  cruel  policy.  Now, 
that  an  unparalleled  calamity  has  been  for  many  months  impending 
over  half  a  million  of  souls — my  hand  trembles  in  stating  the  fact, 
my  heart  faints  within  me  at  the  probable  consequences  ~now,  the 
English  press  has  not  even  a  sympathetic  sigh  for  the  unspeakable 
anguish  of  those  500,000  fellow-creatures,  doomed  in  cold  blood  to 
starvation,  to  typhus,  and  to  all  the  fearful  scourges  attendant  upon 
an  expulsion  in  mass,  without  a  provision  beyond,  not  even  the  pro- 
vision of  a  workhouse.  No,  the  poor  exile  loses  all,  and  no  shadow 
of  a  care  is  taken  for  his  future  fate.  This  cruel  edict,  if  its  full  exe- 
cution be  not  averted,  wiU  indeed  be  unparalleled  since  the  destruc- 
tion  of  their  Temple,  even  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  abounding  as 
it  does  with  calamitous  records.  For  what  was  their  expulsion  from 
Spain  in  1492  in  comparison  with  that  now  threatened  in  Poland  ? 
The  Spanish  Jews,  in  point  of  education,  stood  quite  on  a  level  with 
their  Christian  contemporaries,  even  if  they  did  not  surpass  them, 
and  thus  had  many  resources  within  themselves.  The  Polish  Jews, 
on  the  other  hand,  stand  avowedly  beneath  the  level  of  European 
civilisation,  and  like  helpless  children  are  unable  to  extricate  them- 
selves  from  a  diflficult  position.  The  Spanish  Jews  found  the  whole 
world  open,  to  go  whithersoever  their  desire  prompted  and  their 
means  served,  and  to  any  retreat  where  new  resources  could  be 
opened  out.  The  Polish  are  to  be  pent  up  in  some  few  of  the  inner 
provinces,  where  all  the  existing  Jewries  are  already  overstocked. 
In  those  Jewries,  and  in  no  other  localities,  is  the  wretched  outcast 
to  lay  down  his  weary  limbs, — there  only  is  he  licensed  to  breathe 
the  air  of  Heaven  I  Such  is  the  refuge  whither  the  hapless  exile  is 
compelled  to  direct  his  tottering  steps,  even  though  his  convulsive  hand 
must  snatch  the  last  morsel  from  his  equally  hungered  host<~even 
though  he  spread  contagion  and  death  into  the  ranks  of  his  still  more 
wretched  brethren.  "I  am  the  man  who  have  seen  this  affliction." 
I  have  visited  those  narrow  Jewries — those  unwholesome  dungeons, 
wherein  thousands  of  Jews  are  locked  up,  without  permission  to  quit 
their  pestilential  limits.     I  have  seen   those  inextricable  mazes  of 
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gloomy  lanes  and  alleys,  out  of  which  issue  the  most  noxious  exha- 
lations, the  fruits  of  insufficient  ventilation  and  drainage.  I  have 
witnessed  those  over-crowded  populations,  wandering  about  pale  and 
ghost-like  from  the  want  of  food  to  eat  and  air  to  breathe.  And  I 
can  foresee  that,  besides  those  thousands  who  will  perish  on  the 
wayside  -  those  thousands  who  will  bear  with  them  the  germ  of  dis. 
ease  and  death,  there  will  be  thousands  more  who  will  perhaps  at  • 
tain  the  gaol  of  their  pilgrimage  in  health,  but  who  will  be  swept 
away  by  the  increase  of  suffering  which  their  mere  presence  will 
cause. 

**  And  yet,  despite  all  these  harrowing  details,  I  am  not  awareup 
to  this  moment  that  a  single  organ  of  the  English  Christians  has 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  miserable  Jews  of  Russian  Poland  (I  do  not 
mention  The  Voice  of  Jacobs  for  that  is  only  an  organ  of  the  Anglo- 
Jewish  press.)  If  I  compare  this  frigid  silence  with  the  outcry 
raised  against  the  Ancona  decree,  the  uncharitable  inference  obtrudes 
itself  that  it  was  in  that  case  not  so  much  the  cause  of  humanity 
which  was  pleaded  as  that  of  partisanship !  The  Jewish  cause 
then  afforded  the  opportunity  to  cry  down  Popery !" 

The  following  are  from  the  German  Press,  enclosed  in 
the  above  Letter,  but  otherwise  unnoticed  in  the  Press  of 
England  or  France  ! 

(From  the  Orient ^  of  Leipsic.) 
The  ukase  is  a  dreadful  calamity  for  our  poor  brethren^  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  co*  religionists,  already  stripped  by  the  Russian 
system  of  taxation,  are  ruthlessly  consigned  to  ruin,  and  rendered 
unspeakably  wretched.  The  expulsion  of  about  300,000  souls 
from  house  and  shelter,  assigning  to  them  a  dwelling,  wherein  the 
poor  wretches  might  lay  down  their  tired  limbs ;  without  so  much  as 
even  pointing  out  where  such  a  mass  could  obtain  sustenance, 
without  so  much  as  even  holding  out  a  promise  of  indemnification  I — 
is  not  annihilation  preferable  to  such  an  expulsion  ?  What  more 
did  Spain,  in  expelling  the  Jews  ?  There  were  great  persecutions, 
vjidiex  Bogdan  Chmielnizki,  in  the  years  1648  and  1649,  when 
through  the  fanaticism  of  the  Cossacks  and  Russian^,  100,000  Jews 
lost  their  lives  in  bloody  carnage ;  but  were  not  those  orgies  of  fana- 
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ticism  merciful,  in  comparison  with  this  slow-pacea  annihlktion  of 
a  multitude  thrice  as  numerous  ?  This  ukase  annihilates  about  63 
town-congregations  (Kehilot,)  among  which  there  are  some,  such  as 
Dubi^,  Kalisch^  Krzemenitz,  and  others,  whose  inhabitants  consist 
chiefly  of  Jews,  or  which  at  least  possess  congregations  more  nu- 
merous than  are  found  either  in  England,  France,  or  in  a  great  part 
of  Germany ;  hundreds  of  synagogues  are  to  be  given  up  to  dese- 
cration !  Our  hearts  are  not  yet  able  to  conceive  the  immensity  of 
this  awful  misfortune. 

(From  the  Konigsberg  Zeitung,) 
Gloomy  events  have  lately  happened  at  the  extreme  ends  of 
European  civilisation.  The  Jews  of  Poland  are  ordered  50  wersts 
from  the  borders  into  the  interior.  As  reasons  for  this  measure  are 
alleged,  first,  smuggling,  with  the  injustice  attributed  to  the  Jews 
exclusively.  In  a  country  which,  has  not  sufficient,  and  but  in- 
different, manufactures,  snd  wherein  commerce  is  checked  by  an  un- 
paralleled prohibitive  system,  smuggling  cannot  be  suppressed,  even 
if  the  whole  frontier  were  desolated ;  the  deeply- feh  want  would 
soon  create  anew  such  intermediate  traders.  Expel  the  Jews,  and 
other  much  J>older  hand^  will  make  their,  appearance^  Was  it  the 
Jews  who  kindled  that  bloiody  war  betweeo  England  and  Spain,  the 
first  occasion  for  which  was  given  by  contraband  trade  to  Spanish 
America  ?  Is  it  Jews  who  carry  on  the  present  well-concerted  con- 
traband trade  of  Spain  ?  Are  the  names  of  Jews  mentioned  in  the 
incessant  conflicts  on  the  Belgian  and  French  frontiers,  or  in  the 
contrivances  of  English  smugglers  ?  Of  the  500, 000  Jews  involved 
by  the  ukase,  there  will  be  found,  after  all,  hardly  500  individuals 
engaged  in  the  illicit  trade!  The  execution  of  the  decree,  by 
which  half  a  million  of  individuals,  and  in  the  midst  of  peace,  are 
deprived  of  homes  possessed  by  them  for  more  than  600  years,  must 
necessarily  be  attended  by  such  an  extent  of  misery,  famine,  disease, 
and  other  hardships,  as  must  sweep  away  multitudes.  The  misery 
will  be  greater  than  that  which  drew  forth  those  Jewish  tears  which 
swelled  the  waters  of  Chabor. 

In  great   calamities   every  distinction  of   rank    and   condition, 
every  difference  in  religion,  ceases.     This  we  hsve  seen  at  the  con- 
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flagration  of  .Hamburg.  A  universal .  outburst  of  compassion 
ought  to  proceed  from  the  whole  civilised  world.  Ye  Kings  and 
Princes  of  Christianity,  who  should  represent  the  Image  of  God 
on  earth,  represent  bis  Image  now  !  It  lies  in  the  interest  of  the 
powerful  to  have  a  care  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  be  not 
disregarded,  and  that  a  necessarily  following  demoralization  do  not 
avenge  this  persecution  of  the  Jews! 

Brodv,  Oct.  26. — Our  last  holy-days  were  changed  into  days 
of  mourning.     On  the  concluding  days  of  the  festival  we  received 
the  thrilling  and  astounding  intelligence  that  in  Radziwillow,  the 
village  nearest  to  us  on  the  Russian  frontier,  the   chief  of  the 
police  had  proclaimed  in  the  synagogue  that  the  recently-issued 
ukase  (referring  to  the  removal  of  the  Jews,  resident  on  the  fron- 
tier, 50  wersts  inwards)  is  really  to  be  of  full  force  and  eiFect,  and 
that  owners  of  houses  are  to  be  allowed  two  years  only  for  the  dis- 
posal of  them.     Thus,  after  so  many  soothing  intimations  that  this 
decree  affected  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  open  country  ;  after  the 
aasurances  given  by  the  correspondents  of  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine 
Zeitung  (usually  drawing  firom  authentic  sources)  that  residents  in 
towns  were  to  be  spared  this  calamity  ;  we  are,  nevertheless,  so 
unhappy  as  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  the  lamentable  misery  of  our 
brethren,  and  to  be  once  more  overwhelmed  with  intelligence  such 
as  that  brought  to  Job.     All  Jews  resident  within  the  prescribed 
limits,  are  to  be  driven  from  their  homesteads  !     The  grievous  and 
manifold  miseries  to  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings 
will  thus  be  subjected,  are  but  too  evident.     '*  A  fugitive  and  a 
wanderer  shalt  thou  be,"  and  "  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou 
eat  bread,''  is,  indeed  too  often  repeated  to  the  Russian  Jew,  and 
enforced  too  ;  but  for  so  comprehensive  and  universal  an  expulsion, 
exposing  such  a  mass  of  unhappy  creatures  to  consequences  so 
terrible,  bygone  centuries  have  scarcely  ever  afforded  an  example. 

More  than  360  not  inconsiderable  towns,  having  populations 
almost  exclusively  Jewish,  are  included  in  the  limits  of  50  wersts. 
*  *  *  *  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  Foreigner,  who  has  a 
spark  of  pity  and  humanity  to  do  all  that  is  possible,  in  order  that 
this  unhappy  business  shall  by  means  of  publicity  reach  the  ears  of 
his  Imperial  Majesty. 
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When,  some  time  ago,  a  renegade  Armenian  was  decapi- 
tated at  Constantinople,  the  whole  Christian  World  was 
horror-stricken.    One  sage  Government  required  the  Turks 
to  change  their  Laws ;  another  was  ofFended  at  the  Costume 
in  which  the  Renegade  was  executed !     Where  is  the  In- 
dignation against  this  Act  that  consigns  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  to  the  Grave  ?     Where  is  the  Abhorrence  for 
the  Hand  that  perpetrates  the  Deed?— where  the  diploma- 
tic Ardour  to  remonstrate  against  Injustice  ?— where  the 
benevolent  Appeal — the  urgent  Representation— the  judi- 
cious Caution  as  to,  the  necessity  ef  conforming  to  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age,  and  the  Humanity  and  Progress  of  the 
Times  ?    The  Turkish  judicial  Authorities,  not  wantonly 
nor  revengefully,  but  unwillingly  and  under  the  Coercion  of 
an  Oath,  performed  a  Duty  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Recklessness  of  an  Individual.    There  was  neither  Passion, 
nor  Design,  nor  Fanaticism.     There  was  Obedience  to  a 
Law  which  decrees  Death  against  profanation  of  Christian 
as  of  Mussulman  Faith.     The  event  sets,  however,  Europe 
aghast,  and  its   Governments  in  operation.     The  Doom 
pronounced  on  the  Jews  startles  no  one,  excites  no  Horror, 
calls  forth  no  diplomatic  Intelligence  and  Activity.     You 
do   not    even   dare  to  speak   of  it;  it  is   mentioned— if 
at  all,  as  the  Poisonings  of  Erzerum— in  a  Whisper. 
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AUSPICIOUS  MEETING  OF  THE  FIFTH  JA^- 
DEPENDENT  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  OF 
GREECE. 


This  National  Assembly  is  convened  to  consolidate  the 
glorious  Revolution  of  September.  Having  achieved  her 
Independence  from  Turkish  Subjection,  Greece  now 
achieves  her  Independence  from  ^Foreign  Diplomacy  and 
Internal  Despotism.  Her  Constitution  is  to  be  esta- 
blished, the  Crown  is  to  recognize  its  Duties^  the  People 
to  consecrate  their  Loyalty.  While  Europe  hails  in  its 
Philanthropy  the  auspicious  Event  for  Greece  herself, 
it  has  on  its  own  Account  to  rejoice  in  the  Consolidation 
of  Greek  Independence,  as  furnishing  the  means  of  Re- 
sistance to  Russian  Aggrandizement,  whether  as  acting 
on  Greece  itself,*  or  through  Greece,  disturbed  and  con- 
vulsed, as  propagating  Revolution  in  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, or  as  plunging  European  Diplomacy  in  new  Per- 
plexities. 

Jubilation  has  been  sufficiently  loud  and  long;  the 
Nations  are  sufficiently  enlightened  upon  these  joyful  evei^ ; 
the  Cabinets  sufficiently  firm,  unanimous,  and  content; 
Russia  sufficiently  disappointed,  vexed,  and  humbled ;  and 
we  beg  to  draw  the  Attention  of  our  Readers  to  a  parallel 
Incident — the  Application  of  which  we  leave  to  their  in- 
genuity. 

*  The  Times,  which  on  this  Question  has  been  the  Organ  of 
Government,  speaks  thus  on  the  5th  of  October  : — 

'*  The  Restoration  of  the  Political  Rights  of  the  Greeks  will 
**  prove  the  most  effectual  Restraint  upon  the  Designs  which  Russia 
*'  may  have  entertained  on  the  Countries  South  of  the  Danube. 
**  If  they  fail,  the  avulsion  of  those  Provinces  from  the  Turhish 
**  Empire  has  only  been  the  prelude  to  the  Establishment  of 
"  Russian  Ascendancy  do9vn  to  the  Coasts  of  the  Adriatic  and 
"  the  Archipelago*^' 
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In  the  Year  1791 — ^nineteen  Years  after  the  first  Par- 
tition of  Poland,  and  Twenty^Jive  Years  after  the  Treaty 
of  the  great  Powers,  including  England— establishing  its 
Independence,  suddenly  was  the  Anarchy  of  that  Country 
pat  an  end  to  by  a  great  and  glorious  Revolution.  This 
Change  was  effected  by  the  unanimous  Decision  of  a  great 
and  suffering  People  to  free  themselves  at  once  from  Inter- 
nal Despotism,  and  frop[i  Foreign  Occupation  and  Intrigue. 
The  Poles  were  wise  and  unanimous,  and  by  their  Achieve- 
ment they  filled  western  Europe  with  Confidence,  Delight, 
and  Expectation.  Poland  was  restored  within,  and  an 
insuperable  Barrier  placed  to  all  future  Attempts  of  Bussia 
to  aggrandise  herself  at  the  Expense  of  her  Neighbours. 

In  the  mean  time  the  growing  Animosities  between  Eng- 
land and  France  were  fanned  by  Russia  into  a  Flame ; 
her  Troops  assembled  (as  England  was  assured)  for  the 
Invasion  of  France,  were,  as  soon  as  these  two  Countries 
were  embroiled — ^marched  into  Poland!  Her  Words  at 
the  head  of  her  Proclamation  were  "  Liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence," and  the  Second  Partition  of  17d2,  was  tran- 
quilly effected. 

Edmund  Burke,  in  his  **  Appeal  from  the  New  Whigs  to 
the  Old,''  thus  describes  that  happy  Event  of  Polish  Re- 
generation—* the  Constitution  of  1791 : — 

"  In  contemplating  that  change,  Humanity  has  every  thing  to 
rejoice  and  to  glory  in ;  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  nothmg  to 
suffer.  So  far  as  it  has  gone,  it  probably  is  the  most  pure  and 
defecated  Public  Good,  which  ever  has  been  conferred  on  Mankind. 
We  have  seen  Anarchy  and  Servitude  at  once  removed ;  a  Throne 
strengthened  for  the  Protection  of  the  People,  without  trenching 
on  their  Liberties ;  all  Foreign  Cabal  banished/' 

*'  Every  thing  was  kept  in  its  Place  and  Order,  every  thing 
was  bettered.  To  add  to  this  happy  Wonder  (this  unheard  of  con- 
junction of  Wisdom  and  Fortune)  not  one  drop  of  Blood  was 
spilled ;  no  Treachery  ;  no  Outrage  ;  no  System  of  Slander^  more 
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cruel  then  the  Sword ;  no  studied  Insults  on  Religion,  Morak,  or 
Manners ;  no  Spoil ;  no  Confiscation  ;  no  Citizen  beggared  ;  none 
Imprisoned  ;  none  Exiled :  the  whole  was  effected  with  a  Policy,  a 
Discretion,  an  Unanimity,  and  Secrjesy^  such  as  have  never  been 
before  known  on  any  Occasion ;  but  such  wonderful  Conduct  was 
reserved  for  this  glorious  Conspiracy  in  favor  of  the  true  and 
genuine  Rights  of  Men. 

'^  To  finish  all — this  great  Good,  as  in  the  Instant  it  is,  contains 
in  it  the  Seeds  of  all  farther  Improvement ;  and  may  be  considered 
as  in  a  regular  Progress,  because  founded  on  similar  Principles^ 
towards  the  stable  excellence  of  a  British  Constitution. 

* '  Here  was  a  Matter  for  congratulation  and  for  festive  remem* 
brancea  through  Ages«  Here  Moralists  and  Divines  might  indeed 
relax  in  their  Temperance  to  exhilarate  their  Humanify." 

We  have  recently  seen  how  the  living  Statesmen  of 
Europe  have  each  and  all  been  as  Potsherds  in  the  Potter's 
hands ;  judge  now  of  those  of  the  last  Generation.  Now 
that  you  have  seen  the  End,  what  do  you  judge  of  the 
Phrases  of  Burke  ?  What  must  have  be^n  the  Scream  of 
Muscovite  Delight,  and  Scorn  in  reading  Sentences  such  as 
these, — and  to-day  ? 

We  need  not  here  consult  the  Stars,  or  appeal  to  Prophecy, 
the  Present  requires  no  Interpreter,  and  were  such  required, 
the  Past  stands  unveiled  before  us. 

At  the  Ceremony  of  the  Meeting  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, the  Russian  Minister  alone  absented  himself.  The 
assembled  Multitude  were  reassured  and  delighted  by  this 
evidence  of  her  Displeasure.  The  Work  was  done  for  her. 
Her  apparent  Reprobation  made  the  Workmen  more  active 
— and  besides,  the  next  Profit  she  had  to  realize  thereby  was 
in  the  Turkish  Divan.  There  she  had  to  alarm  th^m  with 
the  Convulsion  with  which  their  own  Country  was  threat- 
ened by  the  Revolutionary  Proceedings  in  Greece,  and 
through  it  to  alarm  them  with  the  insidious  Objects  of  her 
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European  Allies.  This  was  what  was  to  be  seen  in  her 
Isolation — of  course  what  no  one  saw,  otherwise  it  would 
not  have  been  attempted. 

Curious  it  is  to  compare  the  Difference  in  the  intel- 
lectual Creature,  «  French,"  and  "  Russian ;"  the  first,  a 
numerous  and  fierce  Tribe,  trembles  as  an  Aspen  leaf  at 
being  left,  where  the  latter  rushes  for  Sport,  Enjoyment,  and 
Profit,  namely^  the  Region  of  "  Isolement.**  But  Russia  is 
always  alone.  Nor  less  alone  when  surrounded  by  the  willing 
Observance  of  her  Helps,  than  when  acting  on  their 
awakened  Suspicion,  or  their  presumptuous  Opposition. 

And  if  it  be  asked,  How  is  this  Superiority  acquired  ? 
We  answer,  By  those  Means  which  advance  a  Cause.  It  is 
not  Courage  nor  Activity,  nor  Laboriousness,  nor  is  it  Armies 
and  Navies,  but  it  is  Knowledge  of  useful  things,  and  the 
Discipline  of  the  Mind  befitting  thereto ;  it  is  the  Faculty 
which  traces  out  an  end,  that  disposes  the  Intellectual 
Means  for  approaching  it,  selects  the  fitting  Instruments, 
subjects  them  to  the  necessary  Study,  and  that  elevates 
them  by  the  sense  of  their  Superiority,  no  less  than  the 
Magnitude  of  their  Aims." 

Or  in  other  Words,  Would  there  be  Knaves  in  the  World 
if  there  were  not  Dupes?  If  so,  then  the  Problem  of 
Russian  Superiority  is  to  be  examined  and  solved,  not  at 
St.  Petersburg,  but  in  London  and  Paris.  Not  in  the 
Diplomatic  Colleges  of  Muscovy,  but  in  the  Debates  of  a 
British  and  a  French  Senate.  Not  in  what  these  Debates 
contain,  but  in  what  they  neglect  and  exclude. 

Demosthenes  said  to  the  Athenians: — "You  have 
"  applied  yourselves  to  speaking,  he  to  acting.  No  wonder 
<^  then  that  you  are  both  successful,  you  in  making  Speeches, 
"  he  in  subduing  Foes.'* 

The  Athenians,  however,  did  make  Speeches  about  the 
matters  that  occupied  Philip — we  about  all  other  Subjects 
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than  thosfe  to  which  Russia  gives  her  caret  ^^^  ^^  which  is 
involved  our  fate. 

Mr.  Severin,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Munich,  was  the 
Person  to  whose  Judgment  was  confided  the  Management 
of  the  Revolution  of  Greece.  Reflect  upon  this  Fact  J  A 
Minister  at  another  Court  manages  a  Revolution  in  a 
third  Country.  This  Minister  is  in  possession  of  the  Re- 
sults of  that  Revolution  twenty-seven  Hours  before  the  Go- 
vernment to  which  he  is  accredited.  He  goes  forth  on  a 
Hunting  Expedition^  and  is  on  his  Way  to  St.  Petersburg, 
a  full  Day's  Journey  before  the  Revolution  is  known,  or  his 
Departure  suspected.  After  this  M.  Catakasi  is  disgraced 
by  an  Ukase  published  in  the  Journals  of  Europe^ — and  the 
grave  Statesmen  of  Europe  do  not  laugh, -—do  not  frown. 
We  hold  sober  and  grave  Converse  with  Russia  on  die 
Subject,  and  are  no  doubt  as  ready  to  treat  with  Scorn  the 
Supposition  that  the  Hand  of  Russia  was  in  the  Greek  Re- 
volution, as  Lord  Aberdeen  was  in  May  last,  to  scoff  at  the 
Supposition  of  her  Hand  being  in  the  K^voluticm  of  Serbia, 
or  her  Character  and  Designs  being  other  than  deserving 
the  highest  merit  for  their  extreme  Moderation. 

It  might  be  curious  to  know  through  what  Discipline  a 
Russian  Diplomatic  Agent  passes,  to  enable  him  to  magne- 
tize in  this  Manner  every  Man  he  comes  in  contact  with; 
and  fortunately,  we  are  in  poesessiou  of  some  of  the  Antece- 
dents of  the  chief  Director  of  the  Grecian  plot. 

Mr.  Severin,  in  1827,  was  sent  Minister  to  Switzerland, 
— ra  Country  supposed  to  be  diplomatically  effaced  by  its 
neutrality;  and  at  this  Time  no  Trouble  agitated  Europe,  no 
Danger  lowered.  Yet  see  what  the  Discipline  of  the  Russian 
Envoy,  and  )vhat  the  Method  and  the  Sedulousness  of  her 
parting  lnjanction$.     Count  Nesselrode  writes  thus:  — 

''It  is  unnecessary  to  add  Instructions  to  these  Letters;  your 
long  Labours  in  the  Departn)entof  the  Foreign  Oflice,  the  Services 
that  you  have  rendered  in   that  Departnnent,  the  Knowledge  that 

VOL.   ir.  Y 
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yon  have  thus  acquired  of  the  Prhiciples  that  govern  tfie  Policy  of 
the  Russian  Cabinet,  relieves  us  from  the  Necessity  of  explain  ing 
to  you  those  general  Maxims  with  which  you  have  been  long  im- 
bued, and  which  ytm  have  moreover  studied  with  a  View  to  their 
particular  Application  to  Switzerland,  from  the  Day  when  I 
had  the  Pleasure  to  announce  to  you  your  new  and  honourable 
Destination,  If  then  at  the  moment  of  your  Departure  we  trace 
for  you  a  rapid  Sketch,"  &c.* 

Do  you  think  the  Instructions  to  the  British  Minister  at 
Berne  began  in  a  strain  resembling  this  ? 

During  the  complicated  Transactions  in  Greece,  England 
was  represented  by  Mr.  Dawkins.  He  was  charged  by  the 
Greek  Government  with  Collusion  with  the  Russian  Minis* 
ter,  to  the  Injury  alike  of  British  Interests,  and  of  Greece; 
this  was  under  Lord  Palmerston,  but  that  Secretary  of 
State  bad  not  selected  Mr.  Dawkin&  as  a  fit  Ifistrument 
and  Cloak  for  himself.  He  bad  been  selected  by  Lord 
Aberdeen.  Through  what  course  of  Study,  through  what 
Discipline  undergone,  by  what  Proficiency  attained  did 
Mr.  Dawkins  merit  this  Selection  by  one  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  Continuation  in  the  same  trust  by  that  Secretary's 
Successor?  Mr.  Dawkins'  Study  and  Discipline  were 
Null,  his  Qualification  was  *'  Ignorance?*  When  sent  for 
by  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  be  informed  that  he  was  to  go  to 
Greece,  Mr.  Dawkins'  expressed  his  Astonishment,  saying, 
*'  but  I  know  Nothing  about  Greece."     "  Therefore,"  said 

Lord  Aberdeen,  *'  I  have  selected  you.*' 

» ^___ 

*  The  Despatch  then  goes  on  to  expound  such  Doctrines  witb 
regard  to  Switzerland  itself,  as  would  serve,  when  let  out^  to  con- 
ciliate to  Rnssia  the  favourable  Dispositions  of  the  Swiss,  and 
enters  on  the  Relations  in  which  that  Republic  stood  ''  to  the  three 
great  Countries*^  to  which  it  was  declared  to  be  **the  Key" — 
(lermany,  France,  and  Italy. 

It  was  from  Switzerland  that  Capo  d'Istrias  organized  the  whole 
of  the  Greek  Transactions  ;  after  the  Treaty  of  ihe  7th  May 
Munich  became  the  Pivot  of  Action  upon  Greece. 
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CoNSTANTiNOPLBy  Nov.  27. — The  Result  of  the  late  Elections 
in  Greece^  whereby  many  Ottoman  Subjects,  the  Natives  of  Scio, 
Candia,  Samos,  Macedonia^  &c.,  have  become  Members  of  the 
National  Assembly^  has  put  the  Porte  on  its  mettle.  In  a  recent 
Letter  I  stated  that  the  Mussian  Government  Steamer  Etoile  Polaire 
left  this  place  on  the  19th  inst.  for  Athens.  lam  now  informed 
^t  took  down  instructions Jrom  the  Porte  to  its  Minister  there  to 
make  strong  Representations  to  the  Greek  Cabinet  on  the  above 
Subject,  urging  it  to  put  aside  the  Election  of  such  Individuals, 
and  menacing  it  with  a  formal  Protest  in  case  of  a  Refusal.-— 
Herald. 

Constantinople,  Nov.  29.  —  Russians  Conduct  at  Constan- 
tinople is  of  the  most  treacherous  and  most  dangerous  Nature. 
Sbe  is  endeavouring  to  compel  Turkey  to  interfere  in  the  Affairs  of 
Greece  as  the  Enemy  of  Constitutional  Liberty.  This  Design  is 
carried  out  with  most  consummate  Art.  The  disturbed  State  of 
Thessaly  and  Albania  are  traced  to  the  spread  of  Liberal  Opinions 
in  Greece,  and  M.  TitofF  has  urged  upon  the  Porte  the  Necessity  of 
taking  the  most  active  Measures  by  assembling  Troops,  and  by 
other  warlike  Measures,  to  intimidate  both  the  Greeks  and  her 
own  Subjects,  and  to  prevent  the  Communication  of  the  Flame 
v^hich  has  been  lighted  up,  to  its  own  Dominions.  It  is  even 
reported  that  the  Russian  M  inister  has  offered,  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor,  both  Money  and  Troops,  to  enable  Turkey  to  assume  a 
formidable  Position  in  Her  Frontier  Provinces. —  Chronicle. 

The  same  Writer  then  says,  that  it  is  not  to  be  belieyed 
that  Russia  would  make  a  Proposition  of  this  sort  in  the 
face  of  all  Europe.  Has  he  forgotten,  and  has  Europe 
forgotten,  that  Bussia,  after  calling  into  existence  the  first 
Greek  Revolution,  offered  her  Armies  to  the  Porte  to 
subdue  it,  and  then  attacked  the  Porte  because  she  refused 
her  Assistance. 
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HAS  JUSTICE  TO  BE  OBSERVED    WITH  SAVAGES  ? 


TO   THE   EPITOR   OF   THE   POBTFOLIO. 

Dec.  23. 

Sir, — I  make  the  following  Extract  from  a  Letter  from  a 
FrieDd,^  and  address  it  to  you  as  corroboratory  of  your  Judgment  of 
the  extinction  in  the  breasts  of  present  Englishmen,  both  of  Honesty 
and  of  Charities.  *'  ■  said  to  me,  * '  Have  you  heard  of  the  news 
from  New  Zealand  ?  I  ho^e  the  New  Zealanders  will  be  w^U 
punished  for  this  Outrage."  I  said,  tha(  I  had  heard  that  the  Na* 
lives  were  little,  if  at  all  to  blame,  and  that  the  English  were  said 
to  have  begun  th^  fray,  **  Oh,"  said  he,  ^*  that  does  not  matter — 
Any  one  who  adopts  a  souud  and  statesmanlike  View  of  the  Matter, 
will  see  the  Necessity  of  putting  the  Natives  in  the  wrong.' ' 

If  9ver  the  day  cpmes^  and  it  19  not  a  day  which  we  can  look  upon 
as  very  remote,  when  w^  shall  have  to  struggle  for  our  Existence,  will 
it  be  possible  then  for  us  to  appeal  to  Patriotism  or  to  rely  on  Inte< 
grity  ?  A  just  Cause  gives  strength  only  when  men  are  upright ; 
a  just  Cause  is  no  strength  to  Villains  whichever  way  it  turns. 
We  may  go  on  triumphantly  for  a  while,  assaulting  savage  Eastern 
Tribes  and  unwarlike  Chinese  and  unarmed  New  Zealanders,  but  such 
acts  must  bring  their  retribution ;  and  we  will  find,  when  too  late, 
that  there  was  nothing  StatesmanliJ^e  in  being  cruel  and  unjust. 

I  know  nothing  of  what  hi^s  happened  in  New  Zealand.  I  only 
speak  of  the  horrid  Sentiments  which  I  have  quoted,  and  which  our 
Acts  everywhere  shew  are  not  confined  to  the  Breast  of  a  single 
Man,  but  are  very  genarsd  throughout  the  Country,  if  not  universal. 
But  the  Sight  of  these  Things  should  not  depress  those  who  see 
thf  ir  Tiurpitude,  but*  on  the  contrary,  encourage  them  to  labour  more, 
bteause  the  Sin  is  great  and  the  Corruption  deep.  When  I  com- 
{lare  the  Conversation  I  lijstened  to,  with  what  the  Conversation  was 
a  few  years  back,  I  am  strpek  with  the  Reflection  of  the  Atrocity 
of  every  Sentiment  that  is  uttered,  and  how  perfectly  familiarized 
every  one  is  with  them.  The  Annals  of  Tacitus  let  us  know  the 
Crimes  of  his  Age,  but  they  were  not  known  at  the  Time.  Yours 
is  a  new  Experiment,  that  of  continuously  presenting  to  a  People,  in 
the  course  of  its  Corruption,  its  Guilt  and  the  Consequences  of  it. 
^^  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

J.  W. 
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Le  COMTE  de  NESSELRODE  au  PRINCE  di  LIEVEK. 

(dEPBCHB   RESERVEIE.) 


St.  Petertbourg,  le  9  Jan.  1827* 

Les  rapports  Nos.  159  et  160  dont  V.  Exc.  avoit 
charge  le  Courrier  Weimner,  ont  ete  lus  avec  la 
plus  grande  attention  et  miirement  inedites  par 
Sa  Majest^  L'£mp£R£ur«  Vous  avez,  mon  Prince^ 
saisi  le  veritable  objet  des  instructions  qui  vous 
avoient  ete  addressees  de  Moscou  le  17  (29)  Sep- 
tembre,  18S6.  Les  communications  du  Minist^re 
Anglois  que  nous  venions  de  recevoir  alors  par 
votre  interm^diare,  annoncaient  le  d^sir  d'entamer 
la  question  grecque  tant  avec  nos  Allies  qu'avec  la 
Porte  Ottomane,  et  puisque  nous  etions  arrives  au 
point  d'ouvrir  une  discussion  difficile,  nous  devions 
n^cessairement  provoquer  des  explications  plus  pre- 
cises, sur  la  marche  de  cette  negociation  nouvelle  et 
les  mesures  indispensables  pour  en  assurer  la 
reussite.  Sous  ce  rapport,  les  declarations  ulterieures 
que  vous  avez  obtenues  de  Mr.  Canning  tant  par 
^crit  que  de  vive  voix,  nous  ont  procure,  d'un  cote, 
des  renseignemens  d'un  haut  interet,  et  de  I'autre^ 
elles  ont  engage  le  Cabinet  de  Londres  plus  avant 
dans  une  affaire  qui  importe  au  repos  de  PEurope 
et  aux  interets  de  la  Russie.  Mais  vous  ne  vous 
etes   pas  dissimule  et  avec  raison,  qu'il  y  avoit 
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encore  beaucoup  d'hesitation  dans  la  politique  du 
Gouvernement   Anglois.      V.   Exc.  en    efFet  lui 
adresse  une  lettre  r^servee  pour  lui  annoncer  qu*eo 
se  decidant  k  poursuivre  la  pacification  de  la  Gr^ce, 
L'Empereur  croit  indispensable  de  concerter  pour 
le  cas  d'un  refus  obstine  de  la  part  du  Divan  des 
mesures  ulterieures  si  les  moyens  coercitifs  deja 
signales  par  le  Cabinet  Britannique,  le  rappel  des 
Ambassadeurs  et  la  menace  de  reconnoitre  Tinde- 
pendance  des  Grecs,  se  trouvaient  insuffisans  et 
Mr*  Canning,  sans  dire  un  mot  du  Divan,  sans 
faire  Tallusion  meme  la  plus  indirecte  k  Tev^nement 
neanmoins  si  probable  que  vous  Tinvitiez  a  prevoir, 
tous  P^pond,  mon  Prince,  que  le  grand  but  de  la 
Russia  et  de  I'Angleterre  doit  etre  d'obtenir  la  co- 
operation de  leurs  Allies,  mais  que,  si  ces  derniers 
ne  raccordent  pafr,  PAngleterre  ne  sera  pas  moins 
obligee  de  travailler  avec  la  Russie  k  Texecution  du 
Protocole  du  23  Mars  (4  Avril).     Or  cette  obliga- 
tion,  TAngleterre  I'a  contractee  le  jour  mfeme  de  la 
signature   du   Protocole.      C*est  un   engagement 
positif  qu'elle  ne  pourra  jamais  nier.     De  plus  en 
recherchant  m^^me  la  cooperation  des  Allies,  Mr. 
Canting  dans  la  lettre  ostensible  qu^l  vous  ecrit  en 
date  du  20  Novr.  pousse  ce  qu*il  appelle  les  Sgards 
^u  point'  de  faire  clairement  entendre,  que  la  mesure 
la  plus  6nergique  qu'il  propose  ne  sera  adoptee 
qu'autant  que  toutes  les  grandes  Cours  y  consen- 
tiront,  et  qu^elle  tombera  si  elle  n'obtient  pas  leuf 
suffrage.     C'est  cependant  cette  mesure  seule  qu'il 
fait  indtquer  dans  la  note  quMl  charge  les  Repre- 
sentans   de  S.    M.  Britannique  de  remettre  aux 
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Cabinets  de  Paris,  de  Vienne  et  de  Berlin.     Et 
comma  si  de  telles  precautions  ne  pouvoient  encore 
calmer  sa  soUicitude,  d*un  cote  il  ^tablit  Topportu- 
Bite  d'une  accession  plus  solennelle  au  Protocole  du 
93  Mars  (4  Avril)  de  la  part  des  Puissances  qui  en 
avaient  deja  enti^rement  approuve  toutes  les  clauses, 
de  Tautre  il  present  k  TAmbassadeur  d'Angleterre 
a  Constantinople  de  s'abstenir  de  toute  demarche 
jusqu'ii  ce  qu'il  connaisse  les  reponses  des  Cours 
d'Autriche,  de  France  et  de  Prusse,  aux  proposi- 
tions qui  leur  out  ^te  envoyees  et  de  ne  realiser  la 
menace  du  rappel  des  Arabassadeurs,  quand  meme 
cette  determination  serait  arret^e   par  toutes  les 
Cours    intervenantes,    que  lorsqu'il  en   recevrait 
Tordre  iteiatif  et  special  du  Cabinet  de  Londres. 
Moins    d'incertitude    et  moins  de   complication* 
auraient    suflSi    pour  creer  de  grands   embarras. 
Aussi  n*ont  elles  pas  manqu6  de  produire  leurs  effets 
et  les  embarras  ne  se  font-ils  que  trop  vivement 
sentir.     La   France   a  profit^  des  ouvertures  du 
Cabinet  de  Londres  poor  proposer  d'abord  verbale- 
ment  la  conclusion  d^un  traite  portant  garantie  de 
I'Empire   Ottoman    dans    son .  status  quo  actuel, 
ensuite  la  conversion  en  Traite  du  Portocole  du 
23  Mars  (4  Avril)  ;  pour  faire  naitre  une  discussion 
sur  la  part  que  I'Angleterre  devrait  prendre  k  la 
garantie  des  arrangemens  qui  rendraient  la  paix  k 
la  Gr^ciB ;  enfin  pour  declarer  que  dans  le  cas  pr^vu,. 
^lle  rappelerait  son  Ambassadeur  de   Constanti- 
nople, mais  sous  la  condition  que  les  Representans 
de  toutes  les  autres  Cours  AUi^es  eussent  egaile- 
ment  h,  se  retirer.     L'Autriche  voyant  quci  I'An- 
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glcterre  balan^ait  au  lieu  d^agir  et  discutait  encore- 
ses  engagemens  avec  nous  au  lieu  de  tendre  droit 
a  leur  execution  TAutriche  dont  on  ne  pouvoit 
se  cacher  les  dispositions  peu  favorables,  a  eleve 
aussitot  une  question  de  droit  en  manifestant 
des  doutes  sur  celui  que  les  Puissances  contract 
tantes  au  Protocole  du  23  Mars  (4  Avril)  pos- 
sedent,  d'exiger  Tadhesion  du  Grand  Seigneur 
aux  arrangemens  consacres  par  cet  acte;  elle  a 
reproduit  ses  idees  sur  la  necessite  absolue  de  n'im« 
primer  qu'un  caract^re  totaleroent  spontane  aux 
concessions  que  la  Porte  feroit  en  faveur  des  Grecs, 
sans  parler  desormais  de  nuUe  garantie  etrang^re ; 
finalement  elle  nous  a  bien  promis  ses  voeux  et 
son  suffrage,  en  tout  etat  de  cause,  mais  elle  ne 
nous  a  pas  laisse  ignorer  qu'elle  ne  nous  accorderait 
une  assistance  plus  efficace,  qu'autant  que  nous 
adopterions  ses  principes  et  son  nouveau  plan  de 
negociation.  L'opinion  de  la  Prusse  ne  nous  est 
pas  encore  connue.  Quelle  qu'elle  soit  au  reste, 
elle  ne  sauroit  constituer  un  poids  decisif  dans  la 
balance,  et  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  sUt  au  inilieu  de  ces 
declarations  equivoques  et  de  ces  avis  divers  plus 
ou  moins  timidement  articul^s,  c'est  que  le  Cabinet 
Imperial  se  trouvoit  dans  une  position  qui  Pobligeait 
46  parler  avec  force  et  de  donner  k  cette  affaire, 
pour  ainsi  dire  fiottante,  une  impulsion  plus  ener- 
gique.  S'il  s*etoit  renferme  dans  les  limites  des 
seuls  moyens  de  negociation  indiques  par  Mr. 
Canning,  il  n'auroit  pu  fonder  son  espoir  que  sur 
la  menace  d'un  rapprochement  avec  les  Grecs,  la 
retraite  des  Ambassadeurs  dev^nant  pour  le  moina 
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incertaine,  apr^s  la  reponse  de  rAutriche  et  jamais 
assurement  plus  faible  garantie  de  succes,  n*eut 
lete  appliquee  k  une  question  plus  difficile.  S'il 
avoit  simplement  suivi  les  ouvertures  de  la  France, 
11  auroit  pour  tout  resultat,  change  la  forme  du  Pro- 
tocle  du  23  Mars  (4  Avril).  Enfin  s'il  avoit 
accepte  le  plan  de  TAutriche,  il  ne  serait  aliene 
I'Angleterre,  et  aurait  entame  une  autre  negocia- 
tion  sans  espoir  de  reussite  Sa  situation  cependant 
^toit  moins  embarrassante  encore  que  ne  doit  Tetre 
anjourd'hui  celle  de  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  lui- 
meme  a  Constantinople.  Cet  Ambassadeur  ayant 
ordre  d'attendre,  avant  d'agir,  les  reponses  des 
Cours  Alliees  aux  propositions  qui  leur  avoient 
^te  faites,  comment  doit-il  juger  ces  reponses, 
depuis  qu*il  les  connoit  ?  La  France  a  presqu*en« 
ti^rement  adhere  k  nos  vues.  L'Autriche  en  a 
manifeste  de  particuli^res.  L'une  et  I'autre  nous  ont 
exprime  des  desirs  nouveaux.  Dans  cet  etat  de 
choses,  que  fera  Mr.  Stratford  Canning?  Se 
croira-t-il  autorise  a  des  demarches  par  Tassenti- 
ment  du  Cabinet  de  Paris,  ou  sera-t-il  retenu  par 
Vattitude  du  Cabinet  de  Vienne  ?  Et  quel  va  etre 
dans  tout  cela  le  role  de  Mr.  de  Ribeaupierre, 
muni  des  memes  instructions  que  le  representant  de 
S.  M.  B.  ?  En  verite  plus  on  examine  la  politique 
duGouvernement  Anglois  dans  les  affaires  grecques, 
depuis  un  an,  plus  on  y  decouvre  des  contradic- 
tions. Au  mois  de  Mars  1826,  alarme  de  Texter- 
mination  imminente  des  habitans  de  la  Mor^e  et 
des  succ^s  du  Pacha  d'Egypte,  Mr.  Canning  fait 
remettre  des  notes  peremtoires  au  Diyan  de  Con^ 
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staotinople,  il  provoque  et  accepte  la  demande  de 
mediation  que  les  Grecs  lui  adressent  et  met  ea 
avant  Tidee  d'une  operation  navale  qui  paralyseroit 
les  secours  que  TEgypte  fournit  a  TEmpire  Otto- 
man.     Maintenant  il  garde  le  silence  sur  cette 
operation  decisive,  il  ne  parait  plus  nourrir    de 
crainte  sur  les  effets  des  expeditions  egy ptiennes 
et  subordonne  aux  opinions  des  autres  Cours  I'exer- 
cice  de  la  mediation,  dont  il  s'est  charge.    An  moi^ 
de  Juin>   il  nous  reproche  d'avoir  revele   a  nos 
Allies  Texistence  du  Protocle  qu*il  venoit  de  signer 
avec  nous.     Maintenant  il  ne  se  contente  plus  de 
leur  adhesion  a  ce  meme  acte,  il  les  invite  a;  prendre 
le  role  de  parties  contractantes.     Au  mois  de  Sep^ 
tembre  il  envoie  a  Mr.   Stratford   Canning  Fin- 
jon(^tion   d'agir.     Maintenant  il  I'a  suspend  jus* 
qu'^  ce  que  rAutriche,  la  France  et  la  Prusse  ayent 
approuve  cette  mesure.     A  Paris  son  langage  fait 
croire  qu'il  attache  la  plus  haute  importance  et  sa 
gloire  personnelle  a  la  pacification  de  la  Gr^ce. 
A  LondreSy  il  traite  ce  sujet  dans  la  lettre  qu'il 
vous  ecrit  le  8  (20)  Novembre,  avec  une  timidite, 
avec  des  precautions  qui  ne   semblent  annoncer 
ni  I'intention  serieuse  de  tenter  Tentreprise,  ni  le 
ferme  dessein  de  Taccomplir.      Pour   augmenter 
ce  cohstraste,  a  Petersbourg  le  Due  de  Wellington 
plaide  avec  chaleur  la  cause  des  Grecs  et  arrete  le 
Protocole  du  23  Mars  (4   Avril);    a   Londres  il 
recule  le  premier  devant  les  consequences  neces- 
saires  de  son  propre  ouvrage.     De  tels  changemens 
font  naitre  plus  d'une  reflexion.     On  dirait  et  non 
sans  motif,  que  Tidee  de  couper  la  mer  aux  expe- 
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ditiona  d'Egypte  destinees  a  C(Aiquerir  la  Gr^cci 
n'a  ete  emise  que  comme  moy^n  de  fi'associer  k 
nou8)  lordqu'oB  apprehendoit  une  rupture  entre  la 
Russie  et  la  Porte;  quelle  Protocole  da  23  Mars 
(^^  Ayril)  a  ete  signe  dans  la  meme  but»  que  le 
desir  de  Texecuter^  n'a  dur^  qu'autant  que  cette 
apprehension  et  que  da  jour  ou  I'on^  a  regard^ 
comnie  certain  que  la  Russie  ne  dedareroit  plus 
la  guerre  a  L'Empire  Ottoman,  du  jour  oii  la 
nouvelle  de  la  signature  du  Traite  d'Akerman 
s*est  repandue  en  Europe,  la  seule  combinaisoii 
dont  on  se  soit  occupe,  consistait  h,  r^uire  les 
negociations  relatives  k  la  Gr^ce,  en  demarches 
trop  faibles  pour  amener  aucun  resultat  satisfaisant 
et  pour  permettre  k  la  Russie  de  ressaisir  son 
ancien  ascendant  a  Constantinople. 

Quoiqu'il  en  soit  de  ees  conjectures^  Vous  sentirez, 
mon  Prince,  combien  il  nous  importoit  d'eclaircir 
no3  doutes,  d'abreger  les  d^lais  et  de  liiettre  un 
terme  aux  hesitations. 

y.  Exc.  nous  mandoit  d'ailleurs  dans  sesd^pe-^ 
ches  du  23  Novembre  (5  Decembre)  dernier,  tout 
en  d6plorant  la  moUesse  des  determinations  du 
Minist^re  Anglois,  que  I'accession  de  la  France  le 
porteroit  k  se  prononcer  avec  plus  de  vigueur. .  Cette 
accession  a  eu  lieu,  le  but  des  menagemens  d 
soigneusement  employes  par  le  Cabinet  de  Londres 
est  done  atteint  et  Yous  pourrez  sans  blesser 
i'amour  propre  de  Mr.  Canning,  lui  faire  connattre 
que  d^s  lors  nous  avons  jug^  indispensable  d'abor* 
der  franchement  la  partie  la  plus  difficile  du  prob*- 
leme  qui  nous  reste  k  resoudre.      Si  ce  ministre 
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forme  sinc^rement  le  voeu  de  pacifier  la  Gr^ce,  il 
est  essentiel  de  lui  foumir  des  armes  pour  com-* 
battre  Topposition  de  ses  collogues  ;  or  rexperience 
noas  a  demontre  que  le  seul  argument  qui  fasse 
quelque  impression  sur  les  autres  Cabinets  est 
la  crainte  de  voir  en  derni^re  analyse,  la  pa-* 
cification  de  la  Gr^ce  s'operer  par  lascendant 
seul  de  la  Russie.  Les  conduire  k  Talternative  de 
nous  laisser  maitres  absolus  du  terrain  ou  de  s'asso- 
cier  k  nous  pour  dinger  de  concert  cette  oeuvre  de 
paix,  c'est  nous  assurer  le  meilleur  moyen  d'obtenir 
leur  concours  k  I'execution  du  Protocole  du  23 
Mars  (4  Avril),  1826. 

Tels  sent,  mon  Prince,  les  considerations  qui 
nous  ont  guides  dans  la  redaction  de  notre  depeche 
principale  de  ce  jour. 

Pour  eviter  le  reproche  de  decliner  une  proposi- 
tion provoquee  par  le  Minist^re  Anglois,  l'Empe- 
REUR  accepte  celle  de  la  France,  et  consent  a  la 
conversion  du  Protocole  du  23  Mars  (4  Avril)  en 
un  traite  formel«  II  consent  k  ce  que  ce  Traite 
soit  conclu  entre  toutes  les  Puissances  qui  vou- 
dront  le  signer.  II  consent  de  plus  k  ce  que  ce 
traite  soit  negocie  a  Londres ;  mais  la  condition 
a  laquelle  il  le  subordonne  est  une  condition 
fine  gtui  non.  Puisqu'on  nous  propose  de  con* 
tractor  des  engagemens  plus  solennels  et  plus  obli« 
gatoires,  nous  sommes  pleinement  en  droit  de  pro* 
poser  a  notre  tour  qu'on  stipule  les  moyens  de  les 
remplir.  Ou  nous  invite  a  sanctionner  un  prin- 
cipe.  Nous  invitons  a  en  reconnoitre  la  conse- 
quence.      Eien  de  plus  juste,  rien  de  plus  naturel 
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Pans  toute  autre  hypoth^se  la  conversion  du  Pro- 
tocole  en  Traite,  ne  serait  qu'une  formalite  sans 
objet  et  nous  ne  verrions  aucune  raison  de  nous 
•preter  a  un  acte  evidemment  inutile.  De  plus, 
pour  prouver  que  la  specification  des  mesures  ul- 
terieures  tendantes  k  Texecution  du  protocole  ou 
du  Traite  qui  en  serait  la  suite  est  indispensable, 
nous  examinons  les  moyens  coercitifs  proposes  par 
TAngleterre  et  approuves  par  nous  au  mois  de 
Septembre ;  nous  etablissons  qu'ils  doivent  Hre 
employes  afin  d'epuiser  les  voies  de  persuasion, 
mais  que  les  voies  de  persuasion  pouvant  ne  pas 
mener  k  Tissue  desiree  des  moyens  plus  efficaces 
doivent  etre  concertes  d^s  a  present.  Ces  deux 
yerites  sont  si  simples  qu'il  etoit  facile  de  leur  im- 
primer  le  caractere  de  Tevidence. 

Enfin  nous  indiquons  la  substance  des  clauses 
ou  declarations  secretes  auxquelles  nous  subordon- 
nons  la  conclusion  du  Traite  propose  par  la  Cour 
diss  Tuileries.  Dans  ses  clauses  nous  avons  fixe  les 
termes  des  delais,  parce  que  la  Russie  souffrant 
plus  que  toute  autre  Puissance  de  la  prolongation 
des  troubles  du  Levant,  et  sacrifiant  momentane- 
ment,  lorsqu'elle  abordera  la  question  de  la  Gr^ce, 
les  avantages  de  sa  convention  d'Akerman,  est  en 
droit  d*exiger  que  la  crise  soit  d^sormais  aussi 
courte  que  possible,  Une  experience  recente 
prouve  en  outre,  que  la  fixation  de  ces  termes  est 
la  seule  mani^re  de  negocier  avec  la  Porte.  La 
vraie  mesure  coercitive  que  nous  signalons,  est  la 
reunion  des  escadres  dans  le  but  d'empecher  les 
secours  Turcs  ou  Egyptiens  d'hommes,  d'armes,  de 
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vajss^^u?^  e't  de  munitions,  dWriver  en  Mbree  et 
dans  FArcbipeL  Cette  inesure  nous  semble  reunir 
plusieuTS .  avantages  essentiels.  Elle  serait  d^une 
execution  facile;  elle  pourrait  ^tre  adoptee  par 
toutes  les  Cours  intervenantes,  elle  attesterait  un 
accord  Europeen^  elle  ne  constituerait  d'ailleurs 
qu'un.Qesp^ce  d'hostilite  negative,  elle  n'ebranleroit 
pas  TEmpire  Tuifc  jusques  dans  ses  fondemens,  et 
neantnoins  elle  demontreroit  h.  la  Porte  la  resolu- 
tion ioebranlablQ  de  parvenir  au  but  qu'on  aurait 
marque  dans  Tinteret  general;  elle  formerait  k 
ses  yeux  cette  necessite  imperieuse  devant  laquelle 
le  Divan  flechit  par  principe.  II  serait  done  per- 
mits d'ett  esperer  lesucceS.  Et  quand  on  songe  que 
dans  le  moment  actuel,  la  Porte  ne  poss^de  aucun 
moyen  de  resistance,  qiiand  oil  cohsid^re  que  dans 
le  cad  memo  ou  la  mesure  dpnt  nous  venons  de 
parler  serait  encore  inefficace,  nous  proposons  de 
concerter  nos  determinations,  avec  nos  Allies,  c'est 
a  dire,  d'accorder  nos  vues  avec  les  ieurs^  que  du 
reste  ce  ne  sont  plus  d^es  clauses  obscures  qui 
r^glent  nos  relations  avec  TEmpire  Ottoman^  mais 
des  stipulations  detaillees  et  precises  que  nous 
avons  qomtnuniquees  a  toiite  TEurope,  et  que  ce 
ne  serait  pas  desormais  un  droit  exclusif  deprotec* 
tion  que  nous  exercerions  en  vers  les  Grecs,  un 
droit  d'autant  plus  redoutable  guHl  Hait  indifini, 
mais  que  nous  ^urlons  conclu  a  leur  egard  des  ar^* 
rangemens  explicites,  communs  aux  autres  grands 
Etats^  et  qui  leur  offriraient  un  egal  partage  de 
benefices  et  d'influence^  on  devrait  convenir,  ce 
nous  semble,  que  loin  de  trahir  des  idees  ambi* 


tieuseS)  nous  donnons  un  g^ge  de  la  moderation  qiu 
preside  k  notre  politique ;  que  loin  de  vouloir  ex^ 
citer  des  commotions  dans  TEmpire  Ottoman,,  n  ou 
nous  efforgons  de  donner,  k  la  paix  dont  il  jouira 
les  plus  solides  garanties. 

Nous  le  repetons,  si  Mr.  Canning  est  sincere,  il 
doit  nous  savoir  gr^  de  lui  foumir  des  argumens 
pareils  en  faveur  du  systeme  qu'il  essay e  de  faire 
prevaloir. 

Mais  il  nous  reste  a  discuter  les  objections  qu'il 
pourra  Vous  opposer  peut-etre. 

S'il  s'effarouche  a  Pidee  d'un  traite  accompagn^ 
des  clauses  que  nous  regardons  comme  indispensa- 
bles,  s'il  all^gue  la  difficulte  pour  le  Gouvememeut 
Anglais  d'entrer  dans  des  stipulations  eventuelles, 
nous  avouerons  ici  que  cette  difficulte  est  selon 
nous  une  de  celles  qui  le  Cabinet  Britannique  met 
en  avant  dans  ses  negociations,  mais  qui  au  fond 
ne  I'arretent  jamais.  Ses  Traites  avec  le  Portugal 
en  presentent  des  preuves  qu'il  yient  de  publier 
lui-meme,  et  nous  pouvons  en  citer  plu^eurs  autre$ 
d'une  date  plus  recente. 

Presque  tons  les  traites  d'AUiance  qu'il  a  con- 
clus  contre  Buonaparte,  pendant  les  derni^res 
guerres,  avaient  par  leur  nature  quelque  chose 
•d'eventueL  ,  Des  stipulations  eventuelles  avaient  ac- 
compagne  le  trait^  de  Paris  du  20  Novembre  1815. 
D'autres  stipulations  eventuelles  qui  sont  Jusqu'  i 
present  obligatoires  pour  TAngleterre,  ont  ete  con- 
signees au  Protocole  secret  et  au  Protocole  mili- 
taire  du   15  Novembre,  1818,  pour  le  cas  d'une 
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revolution   en  France.     Enfin   a  Aix-Ia-Chapelle 
rAngleterre  ^tait    ^ventuellement  con  venue   des 
mesures  k  prendre  envers  le  Roi  de  SuMe,  s*il 
refusait  de  payer  au  Danemarc,  la  dette  norvegi- 
enne ;  et  parmi  ces  mesures  figuroit  le  rappel  des 
representans  accredit^s  k  Stockholm  par  les  Cours 
AUiees.     L'objection  que  nous  avons  citee  serait 
done  suivant  nous,  une  objection  sans  poids,  et 
nous  ne  pensons  pas  non  plus  que  Mr.  Canning 
puisse  en   elever  de   graves,    contre   les  mesures 
meme  dont  nous   proposons   Tindication  precise. 
Les  deux  premieres  sont  celles  qu'il  a  signalees 
depuis  le  mois  de  Septembre.     Si  au  surplus  il 
regardoit  la  seconde,  le  rappel  des  Ambassadeurs, 
comme  impracticable  parcequ'il  est  douteux  que 
I'Autriche  s'y  prete,  nous  consentirions  sans  peine 
a  la  supprimer  enti^rement.    Pour  ce  qui  est  de  la 
reunion   des  Escadres,   pent  etre    Mr.    Canning 
observera-t-il  que  si  un  pareil  moyen  devait  etre 
employe,    TAngleterre   pourroit  le    mettre  seule 
en  usage  et  n'aurait  d^s  lors  nul  besoin  de  la  co- 
operation de  ses  Allies.    Notre  reponse  se  presente 
d'elle  meme.     La  Russie  n'aurait   pas  non   plus 
besoin  de  la  co-operation  de  ses  Allies  si  elle  vou- 
lait,  soit  a  Taide  de  la  meme  mesure,  soit  par  des 
resolutions    plus    vigoureuses .  encore,    accomplir 
seule  la  pacification  de  la  Gr^ce.     La  position  des 
deux  Puissances  ne  difi<^re  done  pas  sous  ce  rap- 
port.    Vu  les  antecedens  cette  concession  est  plus 
Importante  de  notre  part  et  quand  elle  serait  r^ci- 
proque,  en  joignant  leurs  forces,  les  parties  con* 
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tractantes  s'assurent  aussi  une  parfaite  reciprocity 
d'ad  vantages. 

II  serait  possible  encore  que  Mr.  Canning  vous 
demanddt,  mon  Prince,  quel  role  TAutriche  rem- 
plirait  dans  le  traite  qu'il  s'agit  de  conclure.  Nous 
en  abandonnons  le  choix  a  la  Cour  de  Vienne.  Si. 
elle  consent  k  y  prendre  part,  1'Empereur  s'en- 
felicitera  sinc^rement,  mais  son  refus  ne  serait  aux 
yeux  de  Sa  Majeste  Imperiale,  ni  une  raison  de 
ne  pas  ^signer  le  traite,  ni  une  raison  le  ne  pas 
rexecuter. 

Nous  devons  enfin  prevoir  le  cas  ou  Mr.  Canning 
voyant  les  conditions  que  TEmpereitr  attache  k  la 
conclusion  du  Traite  propose  par  la  France,  Vous* 
annoncerait  que  le  Cabinet  Britannique  n'agree 
pas  cette  proposition  et  qu'il  aime  mieux  s*en  tenir 
au  Protocole  du  23  Mars  (4  Avril),  Votre  Exc. 
voudra  bien  lui  declarer  alors  que  Tid^e  d'un- 
traite  formel,  n'etant  pas  venu  de  la  Russie  et' 
motivant  des  objections  de  la  part  de FAngleterre,  le 
Ministere  iMpiaiAL  n'y  donnera  non  plus  aucune 
suite,  que  n^anmoins  le  fond  de  la  question  ne 
change  pas,  que  la  Russie  et  I'Angleterre  s'etant 
engagees  a  travailler  de  concert  k  la  pacification 
de  la  Gr^ce,  doivent  necessairement  concerter  les 
mesures  qu'elles  adopteront  dans  ce  but  d'utilite 
commune,  selon  le  viel  adage :  qui  veut  la  fiuj  veut  - 
les  moyens.  Nous  ne  pouvons  admettre  aucune 
autre  interpretation  de  I'acte  du  23  Mars  (4  Avril), 
surtout  si  nous  considerons  qu'il  est  deja  connu 
des  Turcs  et  qu'il  faussera  deslors  notre  positron  k 
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Constantinople,  «oit  eu  aigrissant  le  Divan^  soit  en 
lui  faisant  croire  que  nous  sommes  trop  faibles  pour 
executer  de  telles  promesses. 
.  L'Empeqeur  se  plait  k  esperer,  mon  Prince, 
que  nos  propositions  et  les  motifs  dont  vous  les  ap- 
puyerez,  seront  apprecies  par  le  Ministere  Britan- 
nique  et  la  confiance  que  Sa  Majest^  place  dans 
Tos  talens,  La  dispose  a  penser  que  vous  enga- 
gerez  Mr,  Canning  ou  bien  a  conclure  un  Traite 
formel,  accompagn^  des  clauses  dont  nous  de- 
montrons  la  necessite,  ou  a  maintenir  le  Pr6tocole 
du  24  Mars  (4  Avril),  mais  toujours  en  convenant 
pour  I'execution  de  cet  acte,  des  mesures  que 
notre  depeche  ostensible  indique  pour  le  cas  d'un 
traite.  Les  formes  de  cette  explication  peuveut 
Stre  audsi  confidentielles,  aussi  secretes  que 
Mr.  Canning  le  desirera,  mais  I'explication  elle- 
meme  est  indispensable,  car  encore  une  fois, 
ce  n'est  point  dans  une  affaire  de  cette  importance 
qu'il  pent  etre  inutile  de  calculer  Tavenir  et 
d'arreter  une  marche  ferme  et  precise.  Que  si 
contre  toute  attente,  vouz  eprouViez  une  resistance 
invincible,  si  Mr.  Canning  ne  vouloit  ni  conclure 
un  traite  conforme  k  nos  voeux,  ni  arreter  pour 
Texecution  du  Protocole  du  23  Mars  (4  Avril) 
d'autres  mesures  que  celle  de  la  retraite  des  Ambas- 
sadeurs  accredites  a  Constantinople,  en  la  subor- 
donnant  au  consentement  de  toutes  les  Cours 
Alliees,  ou  celle  qui  consisterait  dans  la  menace 
d'un  rapprochement  avec  les  Grecs,  L'Empereur 
confie  a  votre  prudence  un  moyen  de  n%odati6n 
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qu0  Vous  tiendrez  en  ri$erve  et  dont  Vaus  ne  ferez 
usage  qylh  la  dernikre  extrSmti. 

Ce  moyen  serait  d'appeler  Tattention  de  Mr. 
Canning  sur  le  §.  S.  du  Protocole  du  23  Mars 
(4  Avril)  et  de  lui  faire  voir  que  d'apr^s  ce  para- 
graphe,  les  parties  contractantes,  se  rSservent 
quel  que  soit  Vitat  des  r^ations  de  la  Hussie  aveo 
la  Porte,  d,e  profiter  en  commun  ou  s^parement 
de  toutes  les  occasions  favorables,  afin  d'amener 
le  Divan  a  souscrire  aux  arrangemens  dont 
elles  conviennent  pour  le  retablissement  de  la 
pais  en  Gr^ce*  En  vertu  de  cette  stipulation  vous 
feriez  savoir  a  Mr.  Canning  que  TEmpereur  ne 
pbuvant  s'entendre  aveo  le  Gouvernement  Anglois 
9e  ri^eraa  neanmoins  de  remplir  siparSment  aux 
termes  du  Protocole  du  23  Mars  (4  Avril),  les  obli- 
gations  qu'il  a  contractees  par  cet  acte  et  que  VStat 
mtuel  de  Ses  rapports  avec  PEmpire  Ottoman,  nq 
mettrait  aucun  obstacle  a  cette  decision  de  Sa 
Majeste  I]»ip£RiAX<E.  II  VOUS  scrait  facile  de  laissejf 
totr^voir  au  Ministre  de  S.  M.  Britannique,  les 
nombreux  et  puissaus  inoyens  que  la  Russie  pos** 
sMe  pour  obtenir  Tadhesion  des.  Tur<)B9  et  Voy^ 
ajouteriez.  que  je  cas  echeant  aucune  protestatiqn 
de  lai  Grande  Bretagne  ne  serait  fondee  en  droit, 
pnisque  la  Russie  ne  feroit  qu'user  d'une  faculte 
que  Ses  conventions  avec  cette  Puissance  lui  garan- 
tiasent  expressement  et  qu'elle  poursuivrait  le  but 
que  les  deux  Cours  se  sont  solennellement  engagees 
A'  poursuivre.  Sa  Majeste  vous  invite  iterative- 
mentj  mon  Prince,  a  iie  faire  usage  de  cette  decla* 
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ration,  que  dans  le  cas  evident  d^une  n^c^ssit^ 
absolue.  La  position  presente  de  L'Europe  exige 
I'accord  de  la  Russie  avec  I'Angleterre.  Nous  ne 
devons  done  rien  omettre  pout  le  maintenir  et  pour 
travailler  de  concert  avec  la  Grande  Bretagne  a 
la  pacification  de  la  Grece,  mais  il  nous  serait 
d^cid^ment  impossible  de  nous  Jeter  m^me  avec 
elle  dans  une  entreprise  aussi  difficile,  sans  nous 
Stre  menage  des  garanties  de  succ^s. 

N^anmoins,tout  en  Voud  recommandant  de  n'avoir 
recours  qu'k  la  derni^re  extremite  au  moyen  de 
negociation  men  tionne  plus  haut,  L'Empereur  desire 
que  votre  Ian  gage,  mon  Prince,  dans  vos  nouvelles 
explications  soit  ferme  et  de  nature  k  inspirer  la 
conviction  que  la  Russie  regard e  comme  tr^s  serieux 
les  engagemens  consignes  au  Protocole  du  23  Mars 
(4   Avril)   et  qu'elle    n'abandonnera    point    aux 
lenteurs  diplomatiques,  ni  aux  dangers  des  demi* 
mesures  une  affaire  qui  se  rattache  k  ses  int^rSts 
les  plus  directs.     Sans  doute  il  n'existe  pas  de 
relation  immediate  entre  la  questiou  Grecque  et 
les  complications  survenues  en   Portugal;    mais 
anjourd'hui  un  lien  invisible  semble  unir  les  A& 
faires  graves,  et  plus  dans  celle  du  Levant,  Tatti- 
tude  de  la  Russie  sera  imposante,  plus  le  Minist^re 
Anglais  sera  force  d'apporter  de    prudence    dans 
toutes  ses   determinations   et  de  mesure   dans  le 
developpement  des  motife  dont  il  cherche  k  les 
appuyer. 

-    Dans   une   troisieme  depeche  j'aurai  Thonneur 
tie  communiquer  a  V.  Exc,  les  repliques  que  nous 
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allons  faire  k  la  Cour  de  Vienne  au  sujet  de  la 
Gr^ce,  quelques  id^es  sur  la  redaction  du  Traits 
que  la  France  nous  demaude  de  conclure,  et  les 
instructions  de  M.  de  Ribeaupierre. 

Jai  rhonneur  d'etre,  &c. 
(Sign^)  Nesselrode. 


The  following  are  the  Documents  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  Despatch,  and  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Portfolio. 

A  Despatch  of  the  same  Date  as  the  one  here  given, 
ttnder  the  Title  of  **  Most  secret  Despatch  from  Count 
Nesselrode  to  Prince  Lieven,  on  the  Pacification  of  the 
East,"  St.  Petersburg,  January  9, 1627.^  Portfolio,  Vol.  V. 
p.  439. 

Instructions  two  Days  later,  addressed  from  the  Russian 
Ooyernment  to  its  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  under 
the  Title,  ^  Despatch  {tres  reservie)  from  Count  Nesselrode 
to  M.  Ribeaupierre."— Jan.  11, 1827.— Por(/bZio,Vol.  III. 
p.  127. 

The  Protocol  of  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  7  (19),  1826,  with 
Letters  in  reference  to  it,  namely,  <<  Ostensible  Letter 
from  Prince  Lieven  to  Mr.  Canning,"  Nov.  7  (19),  1826 ; 
«— ^^  Confidential  Letter "  from  ditto  to  ditto,  of  the  same 
date ; — ^and  Reply  of  Mr.  Canning  to  Prince  Lieven,  20th 
Nov.  1&26.—Portfoli0y  Vol.  V.  pp.  546  to  574. 

Despatch  from  Mr.  Canning  to  the  British  Ambassador 
at  Paris,  Nov.  1826.— Note  presented  to  the  French  Go- 
vernment.—  Reply  of  the    French    Government    to  the 
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English  and  Russian  Ambassadors,  8th  Dee.  1826. — Port" 
folio.  Vol.  V.  p.  58  to  165. 

Despatch  from  Prince  Lieven  to  Count  Nesselrode,  15 
(27)  Nov.  l^^i^.— Portfolio,  Vol.  IV.  p.  575. 

Besides  these  the  following  Documents  may  be 
consulted,  as  elucidating  this  the  most  remarkable 
and  instructive  Passage  of  Diplomacy  ever  brought 
to  light 

Letter  from  Mr.  Canning  to  Prince  Lieven.— Por(/b2ta, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  560. 

Instructions  from  Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  S.  Canning,  Sept. 
6}  1826. — Despatch  from  Count  Nesselrode  to  M.  Miniaky, 
Russian  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Constantinople,  Dec.  12, 1826. 
^Portfolio,  Vol.  V.  p.  236. 

Despatch  from  Prince  Mettemich  to  Baron  D'Ottenfels, 
Dec.  30, 1826.— Por(/bZ£o,  Vol.  V.  p.  323. 

Despatch  from  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo  to  Count  Nessel- 
rode, Paris,  Dec.  22, 1826.— Por^foZio  (New  Series)  Vol.  I. 
p.  127. 


MR.  CANNING  AND  RUSSIAN  AMBITION. 


SUBVERSION    OP  THE   MARITIME  POWER  OF  THB  DANBfi  AKD  TBB 

TURKS. 

The  Reader  of  the  foregoing  Dispatch  must  have  been  be- 
wildered by  the  apparent  Contradiction  of  the  Intentness  of 
the  Language^  and  the  Insignificance  of  the  Object.  The 
Process  to  be  adopted  is  laid  down  for  the  Russian  Ambas- 
sador with  a  measured  Solemnity  which  no  other  Power 
in  the  World  would  adopts  except  in  the  Case  of  presenting 
an  Ultimatum  or  of  denouncing  War.  He  is  put  in  pos- 
session of  graduated  Means  of  Negotiation  applicable  to 
different  Stages  of  Procedure,  and  the  Case  of  ^*  last  Ex- 
tremity" is  foreseen  and  provided  for,  as  in  a  Matter  of  Life 
and  Death.  The  Means  so  provided  must  of  course  be 
equal  to  the  Necessity  which  has  called  them  forth.  These 
Means  are  nothing  more  than  the  Quotation  of  a  Passage  from 
a  certain  published  Document !  And  what  was  the  Dan- 
ger that  was  to  be  averted  ?  None  whatever.  All  that 
Russia  sought  was  ''  the  Pctdfication  of  Greece "/  This 
is  preposterous  !  Europeans  will  exclaim.  To  her  small 
Means  are  of  importance,  because  she  makes  them  so; 
and  small  Things  thus  serve  for  mighty  Ends. 

The  Words  "  Pacification  of  Greece,"  mean  the  impli- 
cating the  Cabinets  of  Europe  in  Diplomatic  Conferences 
and  concerted  Action,  which  of  Necessity  rendered  them 
subservient  to  her  Ambition.  This  was  a  great  Object,  one 
worth  many  Victories  and  many  Campaigns,— one  where 
the  Fruits  of  Triumph  were  to  be  reached  without  the 
Chances  of  Failure,— Cost  of  Struggle,— or  Revelation  of 
Success. 

The  presenting  to  the  British  Minister  of  the  Clause  of 
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the  Protocol  of  the  23rd  of  March,  was  the  daring  him  to  a 
Struggle,  by  the  unveiled  Demand  upon  him  to  surrender 
up  his  Country  and  her  Interests,  with  his  own  Honour 
and  Faith,  to  the  Requirements  of  the  Emperor ;  it  was 
the  placing  of  herself  in  Mr.  Canning's  Power  in  case  she 
failed  to  put  him  in  her  own.  This  was,  therefore,  an  At- 
tempt only  to  be  risked  in  the  last  Extremity  :  one  which 
could  only  be  justified  by  the  Magnitude  of  the  Gains  which 
she  had  in  Prospect — such  Gains  as  were  included  in  the 
Words  "the  Pacification  of  Greece." 

Russia  had  succeeded  in  impressing  Mr.  Canning  with 
great  Apprehension^of  her  Power,  great  Dread  of  Disasters 
In  the  East,  and  great  Desire  of  becoming  its  Pacificator. 
He  was  at  the  same  Time  moved  by  strong  Sympathies  for 
Greece — he  was  distracted  between  the  Desire  of  rescuing 
Greece  from  Turkey,  and  of  saving  Turkey  from  Russia. 
At  one  and  the  same  Time  he  sought  to  support  the  Greeks 
against  Subjugation  by  the  Turks,  and  to  sever  them  from 
the  Sympathies  he  supposed  them  to  entertain  for  Russia, 
He  sought  to  interpose  the  Influence  of  England  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  Russia 
and  Greece  on  the  other,  over  the  first  of  which  States  be 
conceived  her  Power  to  be  preponderant,  as  he  held  her 
Influence  to  be  over  the  latter.  Applying  himself  then 
theoretically  to  find  the  Means  of  saving  Greece  without 
sacrificing  Turkey,  and  reasoning  upon  these  erroneous 
Data,  he  admitted  the  fatal  Idea  of  using  the  Preponderance 
of  Russia  over  Turkey  to  efiect  the  Emancipation  of  Greece, 
while  he  should  protect  Turkey  from  the  injurious  Conse- 
quences of  the  Exertion  of  that  Russian  Power,  by  associating 
England  with  Russia.  By  combining  England  and  Russia, 
he  imagined  it  would  be  easy  to  efiect  that  Emancipation  of 
Greece  which  Russia  desired ;  while  he  prevented,  by  the 
fact  of  Union,  the  Russian  Government  from  overstep- 
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ping  ^at  Limit  which  the  English  Qovernment  had  laid 
down  for  itself.  This  was  exactly  the  Dilemma'  in  which 
Bussia  had  calculated  on  placing  him,  as  seen  by  the 
foregoing  Dispatch.  She  had  to  detach  England  from 
Turkey—she  had  further  to  obtain  the  Co-operation  of 
England  with  herself  against  Turkey ;  and  to  do  this,  it 
sufficed  to  make  Mr.  Canning  believe  that  she  could  do  all 
she  wished  without  his  Assistance,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
uniting  of  England  to  Russia  would  give  to  the  latter  no 
Strength,  but  only  impose  Checks  on  her  Power,  and  Clogs 
on  her  Progress.  This  Union,  which  Mr.  Canning  con* 
ceived  would  bind  down  Russia  to  co-operation  with  Eng* 
land,  was  sought  by  her  as  bringing  England  into  the 
position  of  Russia,  and  which,  if  singly  assumed  by  her, 
would  have  constrained  England  into  Co-operation  with 
Turkey. 

The  Protocol  of  the  23rd  of  March,  by  which  was  esta* 
blished  the  Co-operation  of  the  two  Governments,  failed  by 
the  Ambiguity  of  its  Terms  to  bind  the  two  Governments  to 
that  Co-operation  which  it  established;  this,  however,  Mr. 
Canning  had  remained  up  to  this  Period  unconscious  of.  He 
conceived  that,  by  that  Protocol,  he  had  bound  Russia  in 
a  Bond  of  concerted  Action,  which  of  Necessity  prevented 
her  from  acting,  save  by  a  common  Decision. 

From  the  moment  of  the  Signature  of  this  Protocol  the 
Anxiety  of  Mr.  Canning  respecting  the  Afisdrs  of  the  East 
was  calmed,  the  more  so  as  the  Convention  of  Acker- 
mann*  averted  the  Danger  of  immediate  Collision  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  and  imagining  that  the  more  serious 
Complications  had  been  put  an  End  to  by  the  Bond  he 
now  held  over  Russia,  of  not  acting  separately  in  the  Afiairs 
of  Greece,  he  looked  upon  himself  as  Arbiter  of  the  East* 

*  This  Convention  was  obtained  from  the  Turks  on  condition 
that  Russia  should  abstain  from  all  Interference  in  the  Affairs  of 
Greece. 
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em  Question}  and  quietly  proceeded  to  press  towards  the 
Pacification  of  Greece,  by  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the 
Eurc^an  Powers  in  that  Object,  limiting  the  Means  that 
were  to  be  employed,  to  the  Interruption  of  Diplomatic 
Intercourse  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  to  the  practical 
Recognition  of  the  new  Greek  State.      Had  Mr.  Canning 
carried  ont  this  Design,  he  would  have  in  reality  effected 
the  Pacification  of  Greece,  and  would  have  prevented  all 
the  Consequences  that  Russia  then  expected,  and  has  since 
realized  as  flowing  directly  or  indirectly  from  these  Trans- 
actions.    This  happy  Consummation  it  was  that    Russia 
had  now  to  prevent,  and  against  which  she  had  prepared 
the  ambiguous  Terms  of  the  Protocol  of  the  23rd  of  March. 
Mr.  Canning,  while   engaged  in   his   own   Scheme,   had 
moreover  the  strongest  Repugnance  to  the  Measures  which 
Russia  proposed  ;  in  revealing  to  him,  therefore,  her  Inter- 
pretation of  the  ambiguous  Passage  of  the  Protocol,  for  the 
purpose  of  constraining  him  into  Co-operation  with  her 
against  his  own  Judgment,  she  incurred  the  Danger  of  his 
breaking  away  from  her  in  Indignation — of  his  seeing  through 
the  Fraud  that  had  been  practised  upon  him — of  his  defying 
her  to  the  Execution  of  those  separate  Measures,  which 
she  threatened;  so  that  the  Result  of  the  Step  might  have 
been  at  once  the  Revelation  of  her  Powerlessness  to  execute 
them  alone,  and  the  arraying  against  her  of  the  Power  of 
England  if  she  attempted  it. 

Against  these  unfavourable  Chances  she  had  to  reckon 
on  the  Effect  upon  the  Mind  of  such  a  Man  as  Mr.  Can- 
ning of  being  exposed  to  his  Colleagues  and  the  World,  as 
having  been  over-reached  and  duped.  He  had  expounded 
his  Theory  not  in  England  only,  but  in  France — he  had 
involved  his  present  Consideration  and  his  future  Fame 
in  the  attainment  of  this  End^ — "  the  Pacification  of  Greece" 
—he  was  surrounded  by  suspicious  and  invidious  Colleagues 
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and  Ctufipeeti — ^he  was  ignorant  of  Russia  and  of  Turkey, 
the  sabjeiBt  matter  m  dispute,  and  he  was  to  be  placed  in 
the  Alternatiye  of  having  Russia  as  a  Foe  in  the  East  and  4 
Denouncer  at  Home,  or  of  subduing  his  honest  Indig* 
nation  and  concealing  her  Perfidy.  This  Revelation  was, 
moreover,  to  be  brought  down  upon  him  as  a  stunning 
Blow  when  all  other  means  of  Negotiation  had  failed.  These 
were  the  Elements  of  Russia's  Judgment,  and  with  what 
Accuracy  it  was  formed  the  Results  will  shew.  Whether  the 
Russian  Ambassador  stopped  short  at  the  less  extreme 
Means  of  Negotiation,  those  of  mere  Deception,  or  whe-» 
ther  he  had  to  proceed  to  the  more  extreme,  those  of  Inti- 
midation—he did  attain  his  point.  Mr.  Canning  immediately 
afterwards  consented  to  the  ulterior  Measures  of  Coercion 
against  Turkey  Required  by  the  Emperor,  which  he  him* 
self  had  before  repudiated*  By  that  Consent  was  the  Am- 
bition of  Russia  advanced  fifty  Years  I  Yet  Mr.  Canning 
was  the  ablest  Man  that  had  been  Minister  in  Europe 
for  many  Years*  Such  is  the  Result  of  Ability  without 
Knowledge  in  a  Minister — ^such  the  Result  of  Power  with 
Secrecy  in  a  State. 

The  coercive  Measures  to  which  Mr.  Canning  lent  his 
Assent,  brought  for  their  Fulfilment  a  Russian  Squadroa 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Levant,  and  upon  this  followed  the 
Destruction  of  the  Maritime  Power  of  Turkey  in  pro- 
found Peace  by  the  Allies  in  the  Harbour  of  Navarino, 
and  then  Russia  having  bound  England  to  herself,  and  in- 
volved her  in  Hostilities  with  her  Ally]  Turkey,  was  ena« 
bled  to  open  the  Campaign  of  1828,  and  in  the  following 
Year  to  pass  the  Balkan,  to  blockade  the  Dardanelles 
and  to  obtain  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople.  These  were  the 
Consequences  of  the  Dispatch  which  we  now  publish,  and 
of  the  Interview  between  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Russian 
Ambassador,  for  which  the  latter  was  thus  armed. 
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Just  twenty  Yeare  before  this  Event  did  England  destrcrjr 
the  maritime  Strength  of  the  Power  that  defends  the  Sound. 
It  is  indeed  a  most  wonderful  thing  that  England  should 
have  herself  assailed  these  two  Champions  of  her  naval  Su- 
premacy. These  two  Door-keepers  of  the  Portals  which 
afforded  Russia  Entrance  to  the  Ocean,  or  which  afforded 
to  England  Entrance  to  Russia,  and  still  more  strange  that 
the  Assault  of  En^and,  on  the  one  and  the  other,  should 
have  been  as  sudden  as  reckless,  and  through  Causes  as  mys* 
terious  as  the  Results  have  been  fatal.  Each  Crime  perpe* 
trated  without  even  the  Forms  of  War. 

It  is  a  singular  Coincidence  also,  that  on  both  these  me- 
morable Occasions  the  same  Man  should  have  been  Mini- 
ster of  England.  May  not,  therefore,  the  Revelation  here 
made,  of  the  Means  by  which  one  of  these  Catastrophes  was 
brought  about,  give  Reason  to  suspect  the  Employment  of 
similar  Agency  in  effecting  the  other.  We  attacked  Co- 
penhagen upon  the  Plea  of  a  secret  Treaty  for  the  Union  of 
Denmark  with  France  and  Russia,  who  had  joined  against 
England  at  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  but  the  Allegation  was 
never  substantiated^  and  upon  an  Examination  of  that  Sub- 
ject we  have  remained  satisfied  that  Russia  suggested 
falsely  the  Information  of  such  secret  Articles,  and  after 
engaging  England  in  the  Act,  brought  into  Evidence  the 
Absence  of  Grounds  for  it,  thereby  to  cover  England  with 
Opprobrium  in  the  Eyes  of  the  World,  and  to  inspire  Den- 
mark, broken  by  the  Power  that  ought  to  have  supported 
her,  with  Hatred  against  England,  her  natural  Defence, 
leading  as  a  direct  Consequence  to  Reliance  on  Russia,  her 
natural  Foe. 

In  the  first  number  of  this  new  Series  we  published  a 
most  remarkable  Document — one  in  which  Conversations 
were  detailed  between  two  Russian  Ambassadors  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  in  which 
the  two  British  Statesmen  were  shewn  merely  as  striving 
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to  serve  Russia  in  such  a  Manner  as  not  to  appear  to  be 
responsible  for  the  British  Rights  they  surrendered  to 
Russia,  or  the  Assistance  they  yielded  to  projects  of  hers, 
which  filled  them  mth  Apprehension*  There  is,  on  their 
part,  no  Desire  to  serve  Russia,  but  there  is  Ignorance  of  the 
Means  of  resisting  her^  there  is  Absence  of  the  Sense  of 
Duty  to  their  Country,  or  of  respect  for  its  Laws;  and 
then  in  the  conscious  Weakness  which  is  the  Result, 
there  is  a  clinging  for  Protection  and  Defence  to  that 
Rusida  which  causes  that  Weakness  !  Things  more  grave 
and  more  important  a  hundred  and  a  thousand  fold  than 
any  Thing  that  is  brought  within  the  Range  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  than  any  Thing  that  can  be  debated  in  public 
Assemblies,  voted  for,  enacted  by  Bill^  enforced  by  Fleets 
or  Armies,  paid  for  by  Money,  or  gained  or  lost  by  any 
practical,  physical,  or  financial  Efibrt  of  this  Empire,  are 
thus  disposed  of  in  these  secret  Conversations,  and  in  Con« 
tempt  of  Parliaments  and  every  ancient  Constitutional 
Safeguard. 

This  is  the  Result  of  **  Freedom,"  "  Knowledge,*'  and 
*•  Constitutional  Liberty."  The  Minister  being  without 
Knowledge,  and  the  Nation  exercising  no  Control,  the  first 
is  betrayed  into  Acts  which  he  is  afraid  to  reveal,  and  the 
second  is  occupied  in  detecting  Blemishes  or  making  Re- 
proaches, augmenting  his  Dependence  on  that  foreign 
Government,  and  suggesting  Collusion  between  them  to 
evade  the  Checks  imposed  by  the  Constitution,  and  to  pre* 
vent  the  Violation  of  the  Laws  from  being  detected.  Is  not 
this  to  subvert  the  internal  Liberty  of  the  State— the  Be* 
trayal  of  its  external  Interests,  becoming  the  Ground  of  its 
internal  Surrender?  The  Minister  thus  enslaved  externally 
attains  the  complete  Command  of  the  Nation's  Power,  so 
long  as  he  concerts  his  Measures  with  that  Foreign  Govern-* 
ment  who  can  upset  him,  because  it  has  betrayed  him. 
The  Law  made  to  prevent  and  punish  Malversation,  broken 
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for  you,  becomes  the  Bond  in   your  Enemy's  Hand^  by 
which  he  commands  your  Minister. 

The  Matters  thus  disordered  by  the  [Superior  diplomatic 
Intelligence  of  a  Foreign  State  cannot  be  set  right  by  merely 
establishing,  on  oUr  part,  a  co-ordinate  dijdomatie  Intelli- 
gence: Restoration  can  only  take  place  through  Remedies  of 
a  Legal  and  Constitutional  kind.  Solemnity  must  be  brought 
back  to  international  Intercourse;  the  Functions  of  the 
Privy  Council  must  be  revived;  the  Usurpation  of  an 
anti-constitutional  Cabinet  put  down ;  the  Prerogative  of 
the  Sovereign  restored ;  the  Despotism  of  a  Parliamentary 
Majority  broken.  But  the  re-assertion  of  the  Majesty  of 
the  Law  must  first  take  place,  for  by  this  alone  othbr 
Restorations  can  be  effected.  The  House  of  Commons 
must  impeach  those  who  were  the  responsible  Advisers 
of  the  Crown,  at  each  period  when  great  Crimes  were 
committed.  If  the  House  of  Parliament  neglects  this  duty, 
it  belongs  then  to  the  inferior  Judicatories  to  perform  it ; 
and  if  these  again  neglect  it,  there  still  remains  the  slum- 
bering Powers  of  the  Courts,  Leet  and  Baron,  to  evoke. 
Once  Foreign  Policy  is  dealt  with  judicially  it  presents 
no  more  difBcidties  than  any  common  case  of  Forgery  or  of 
Murder. 

It  matters  little  with  whom  we  commence,  or  by  what 
procedure:  let  it  be  Impeachment  of  the  great  Criminal,  who 
was  the  immediate  Instrument  of  the  Blood-shed  in  Central 
Asia,  or  of  the  one  now  mimicking  the  Atrocity  in  Scinde ; 
or  let  it  be  of  the  Minister  who  put  his  hand  to  the  Treaty 
of  July ;  or  let  it  be  of  the  Man  who  assented  to  the 
Russian  Blockade  of  Enos ;  or  let  it  be  the  indictment  for 
Murder  of  the  Drummer  Boy  or  the  General  in  Affghanistan 
or  China,  or  of  the  Cabin  Boy  or  Commodore  on  the  Coast 
of  Spain  or  of  Syria:  let  any  one  of  the  Culprits  be 
brought  before  any  one  of  the  Tribunals  of  the  Land^ 
and  England  may  be  saved. 


CIRCA88IA  AND  THE  CAUCASUS. 

(From  the  German  Encyclopadiaf  the  ^  ConversationS'Lexiean*) 


Thb  Country  of  primeTal  Mythology,  the  Land  of  Beauty, 
and  the  Golden  Fleece,  has  again,  in  these  latter  Days, 
attracted  the  Eyes  of  the  World.    Suddenly,  like  Pallas  in 
the  Assembly  of  the  Gods — a  People,  all  armed,  bursts  into 
life .  This  People,  protecting  where  no  other  Refuge  appeared, 
presents  itself  a  Barrier  to  mighty  Conquests— a  Rampart 
against  Russia.    This   People,  shielding  the   Empire  of 
India,  which  England  herself  might  fail  in  asserting,  is  by 
England  recognised  as  her  Bulwark,  while  offering  to  her 
Comnierce  a  Passage  into  Middle  Asia.    To  the  learned 
Inquirer  Circassia  presents  the  Image  of  that  social  Con- 
dition which   for  2,000  years   has  elsewhere  disappeared. 
To  the  People  of  Europe  she  displays  an  Example  of  the 
Spirit  of  Liberty  living  on  unchecked  and  untroubled  by 
the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Empires  round.     A  glance  at  the  Map 
is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  one  glance  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vey the  Importance  of  this  Region — ^the  Motives  through 
which  it  is  assailed  and  the  Difficulties  which  those  who 
assail  it  have  to  encounter.    The  Eastern  Coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Western  of  that  of  the  Caspian,  are  commanded 
by  the  Caucasus.     The  Communications  of  Southern  Russia 
with  Persia  and  Georgia  are  severed  by  the  Heights  of  the 
Caucasus.     These  Mountains  extend  from  Sea  to  Sea,  from 
the  Mouths  of  the  Rivers  Kuban  and  Terek  on  the  North,  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Rivers  Rehan,  the  Phasis  of  the  Ancients, 
and  Kur  on  the  South,  and  over  these  there  are  but  two 
Roads.     The  elevation  of  these  Mountains  is  higher,  their 
breadth  is  double,  their  length  is  three  times  greater  than 
that  of  the   Pyrenees.     One  of  those   Roads — the  great 
Military  Road  from  Mosdock  to  Teflis,  passes  through  the 
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narrow  Steppe  of  the  Wladi  Kaukas,  which  a  thousand 
determined  Men  may  close  against  the  largest  Army.  Be- 
sides it  is  so  often  destroyed  by  Avalanches  that  the  main- 
taining of  it  costs  the  Russian  Government  yearly  30,000 
silver  Roubles.  The  other  Road,  that  from  Kislar  to 
Baku,  on  the  skirt  of  the  Mountains  along  the  Caspian  Sea, 
has  two  difficult  and  important  Passes,  which  were  so  even 
in  Antiquity,  Tarkan  and  Derbend— (in  Turkish  Demir 
Capu  the  Iron  Gate).  It  runs  so  far  Eastward  that  it 
increases  the  length  of  the  Journey  to  Teflis  to  sixty  German 
miles  (330  English  miles).  Such  a  Country  presents  insur- 
mountable Obstacles — so  long  as  the  Inhabitants  will  remain 
Free — to  Subjugation  of  it  by  Arms,  and  to  the  Operations 
of  regular  Warfare* 

Peter  the  Great  had  his  Eyes  turned  to  Conquest 
here*  So  soon  as  Russia  had,  by  her  Conquests  from 
Turkey  and  Persia,  established  a  Footing  on  the  South  of 
the  Caucasus,  the  Dominion  of  these  Territories  became  a 
political  Necessity,  and  yet  even  at  this  Moment,  after 
.Russia  has,  for  nine  Years,  claimed  Dominion  over  the 
whole  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Russian  Courier  to  Teflis  travels 
under  Military  Escort,  with  Artillery  and  lighted  Matches. 
The  Arms  of  Russia  have  not  made  the  least  Impresdon  upon 
the  Tribes  of  the  North  West.  There,  in  the  high  Country, 
between  the  left  Bank  of  the  Kuban  and  the  Coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  besides  the  Abbas  and  Abbazecks^  dwells 
the  principal  of  the  Tribes  of  the  Circassians,  the  Tcher- 
kesse.  Their  hatred  of  Russia  dates  from  the  Time  when 
they  first  had  Intercourse  with  her. 

So  early  as  1785,  when  Georgia  was  subdued,  but  not 
yet  incorporated,  there  appeared,  according  to  Reinegg,  in 
these  Regions,  a  religious  Zealot,  Shak  Mansur,  who  by  his 
stirring  Exhortations,  animated  his  Countrymen  with  dread 
and  hatred  against  Russia.  This  Man  was,  indeed,  what 
he  pretended  to  be — a  Prophet,  when  he  preached  the 
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Faith  that  it  was  only  by  Unity  that  the  Tribes  could  avert 
their  Fall.  By  the  Treaty  of  Jassi  the  Kuban  became  the 
Frontier  of  Russia,  and,  in  the  year  1793,  the  Tsher* 
nomorski  Cossacks  were  settled  on  the  right  Bank  of  the 
Kuban  as  Warders  of  the  Frontier  and  Outposts.  The 
Turks  had  built  several  Forts  along  the  Coast,  especially  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  Century,  in  order  to  protect 
their  Commerce,  and  to  resist  Russian  Influence.  These 
Positions,  although  one  of  them,  Anapa,  was  the  Residence 
of  a  Pasha,  served  in  no  Way  to  secure  to  them  Dominion 
over  the  Territory  of  the  free  Mountaineers.  These  Posts, 
during  the  War  of  1810  and  1811,  fell  into  the  Hands  of 
Russia.  Their  Restoration  to  the  Porte  was  stipulated  in 
die  Sixth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  12th  May^ 
1812.  How  this  Stipulation  was  fulfilled  the  Russian 
Councillor  of  State,  Eichwald,  thus  informs  us : — 

^' As  in  the  year  1812,  at  the  time  of  the  French  War,  an 
Armistice  was  hastily  made  with  Turkey,  only  in  order  to  enable  the 
Troops  engaged  in  that  War  to  return  for  the  Defence  of  their  own 
Country,  those  Forts  were  restored  to  the  Turks  ;  but  fl/ew  Weeks 
afterwards  a  Counter-order  was  sent  to  prevent  them  from 
being  surrendered.** 

After  the  Restoration  of  Peace,  petty  Warfare  continued 
between  those  Mountaineers  and  the  Russians,  on  the  Fron- 
tiers and  in  the  Centre,  where  Russia  tried  to  open  a  Pas- 
sage to  the  South.  The  Duke  of  Richlieu,  the  Russian 
Governor,  fatigued  with  these  fruitless  though  exhausting 
Efforts,  as  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  subdue  them 
by  Arms,  conceived  the  Idea  of  rendering  those  Tribes 
friendly  by  Commerce.  He  made  Use  of  a  Genoese,  by 
name  Sassi.  The  Conduct  of  this  Enterprise  was  given  to 
Chevalier  Taitbout  de  Marigny,  to  whom  we  owe  the  most 
accurate  Account  of  the  State  of  the  Circassian  Coast. 
His  Work  appeared  in  Odessa  in  1836,  with  Omissions, 
This  work,  reprinted  in  London  in  1837,*  with  the  sup- 

*  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 
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presfited  Passages  restored,  offers,  as  may  well  be  coa- 
celyed,  Matter  of  Interest*  Even  in  his  first  Voyage, 
in  the  year  1816,  he  found  that  the  Mountaineers  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  Distrust  whatever  came  from 
Russia.  ^^  We  have  known  the  Russians,"  they  said, 
'*  only  with  Arms  in  th  eir  Hands:  and  they  have  always 
shewn  the  greatest  Anxiety  to  get  Possession  of  our  Coun- 
try." He  could  acquire  Confidence  and  Respect  only  by  re-^ 
presenting  himself  as  a  Frenchman,  and  had  to  listen  to 
Comparisons  which  they  drew  between  the  two  Nations,  by 
no  Means  flattering  for  the  one  by  which  he  was  employed. 
His  Friend  and  Protector  Indar  Oglou  did  not  escape 
the  Suspicion  of  anti-national  Tendencies ;  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  Presents  and  Distinctions  which 
the  Russian  Government  bestowed  so  largely  on  this  and 
other  native  Princes  could  compensate  to  them  for  the 
Loss  of  the  Attachment  of  their  Countrymen.  It  may  be 
also  that  Turkish  Influence  was  exerted  to  baffle  these  com- 
mercial Enterprises,  and  the  Jealousy  of  the  Turks  might 
be  the  more  active,  as  they  knew  how  small  was  their 
Authority  in  that  Country.  A  Regulation  promulgated  by 
the  Pacha  of  Anapa  forbade  the  Subjects  of  the  Porte  fix)m 
trafficking  with  any  other  Place  on  the  Coast  except 
Anapa.  This  Regulation  was  displeasing  to  the  Natives : 
but  it  was  by  the  Porte  confined  to  her  own  Subjects^  and 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  recent  Measure  of  the 
Russian  Government,  by  which  all  Flags  are  excluded 
from  allphtces  on  the  Circassian  Coast,  excepting  Redout 
Kaleh. 

In  the  Year  1824,  the  Pacha  of  Anapa,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing Year  that  of  Trebizond,  endeavoured  to  induce  the 
Tribes  of  Kuban  and  those  along  the  great  Russian  mili- 
tary Road  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  Sultan. 
By  this  only,  it  was  told  them,  would  it  be  possible  for 
th©  Porte  to  protect  them,  or,  rather  would  the  Porte  thus 
be  compelled  to  protect  them  against  Russia.     The  Motive 
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which  suggested  this  P/olicy  is  easily  understood.  It  was 
BO  pnore  the  Desire  of  enlarging  Territory  than  is  Rus- 
sia's Assault ;  it  was  to  anticipate  the  Russians,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  obtaining  a  tranquil  Passage  across 
the  Caucasus,  and  the  unlimited  Dominion  of  its  Coast, 
that  Turkey  made  this  attempt — it  was  to  baffle  the 
ulterior  Purposes  which  Russia  seeks  to  advance  by  her 
untiring  Enterprises  against  the  Caucasus. 

Such  a  Design  on  the  Part  of  Turkey  concurs  with  the 
perfecjt  Independence  of  these  Tribes.  The  Relations 
sought  to  be  established  were  those  of  common  Acknow- 
ledgment of  reciprocal  Obligations.  The  Sultan  had  nei- 
ther of  the  Motives  that  impel  to  War  or  Conquest — 
Projects  to  advance,  or  Hatred  to  apprehend.  He  had  no 
Hostility  to  dread  from  these  People,  and  he  himself  at 
that  Moinent  had  least  of  all  the  Means  to  involve  himself 
in  Projects  of  Hostility  against  the  Circassians.  In  this 
Sense  on^y,  and  on  the  Ground  of  voluntary  Connection, 
can  we  understand  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  Sultan 
taken  by  the  Chiefs  of  several  Tribes.  This  was  the  Ex- 
pression of  a  conamon  and  weU-understood  Interest, 
strengthened  by  other  Motives  of  great  Weight  with  an 
Eastern  Population.  The  Sultan  has  a  right  to  claim  reli- 
^ous  Reverence,  which  is  no  less  influential  on  Men  than 
their  political  Sympathies  and  material  Interests.  No 
Notice  whatever  was  taken  by  Russia  of  this  sort  of  Alle- 
^c^nce,  no  Importance  was  given  to  it.  An  excellent  Map, 
published  by  the  Russian  Government  in  1826,  marks,  as 
hehngivg  to  the  Twhs,  the  few  Points  onHy  of  the  Shore 
thgt  h^ore  this  Act  w^e  in  the  Hands  of  the  Turks,* 

In  the  Turco-Russian  War,  two  Forts  on  the  Western 
Shore,  Anapa  and  Poti,  came  by  Stipulation  into  the  Hands 
of  the  Russians.     The  latter  was  only  besieged  during  six 

*  In  that  Map  the  Country  is  marked  as  Independent. 
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Pays;  the  Turkish  Garrison  was  allowed  to  retire.  The 
Russian  Report  says  that  Anapa,  which  held  out  for  forty 
Days,  was  gallantly  defended  by  Osipan  Pacha.  Tbe 
Mountaineers  are  of  another  Opinion.  The  Conquest  of 
the  fortified  Places  of  the  Interior — Achalzik,  Atschur, 
Gertwessi,  and  Achal-Kalaki — situated  beyond  the  Moun- 
tains, and  which  were  immediately  incorporated  in  the 
Russian  Dominions,  suffice  to  cover  the  previously  annexed 
Russian  Provinces  of  Mingrelia  and  Imeritia,  but  could 
have  no  Influence  whatever  on  the  Circassian  Countries 
themselves. 

In  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  it  was 
declared  that  the  whole  Territory  along  the  Coast,  from  the 
Mouth  of  the  Kuban,  the  former  Frontier,  to  the  Fort 
Nicolai,  the  south-westernmost  Point  on  the  Coast  of  the 
Province  of  Jura,  should  remain  under  the  Dominion  of 
Russia.  At  the  same  time  Russia  concentrated  her  Fron-^ 
tier  south  of  the  Caucasus,  so  that  the  Districts  gained  from 
Turkey  were  united  to  her  former  Conquests  from  Persia 
by  one  single  frontier  line  from  West  to  East,  extending 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian  over  Mount  Ararat,  and 
carried  to  a  Point  seventy  Miles  to  the  south  of  the  River 
Araxes.  From  this  time  the  so-called  Caucasus  was  marked 
upon  the  Map  as  a  Russian  Province  I 

Russia  had  indisputably  made  great  Acquisitions  beyond 
these  Mountains.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  Mountain 
itself  become  Russian  ?  Of  all  the  Events  in  the  Russian 
War,  not  one  was  received  with  more  Indifference,  not  one 
less  noted  in  Europe  than  this.  There  may  be  some  Readers 
of  Newspapers  who  do  remember,  more  or  less  distinctly, 
the  solemn  Promises  of  Russia  at  the  Protocol  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, on  the  4th  April,  1826,  and  at  the  Treaty  of  tiie 
6th  July,  1827,  and  on  the  Declaration  of  War  on  the  26tii 
April,  1828,  that  <<  She  should  seek  no  Augmentation  of 
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'<  Territory;"  but  this  Assurance  had  faded  away  from  the 
Recollection  of  the  Cabinets  to  whom  the  Declaration  had 
been  made,  and  for  whose  Benefit  it  was  seversd  times 
repeated.  Thus  were  verified  the  Words  written  three 
Months  before  the  Peace  of  Adrianople : — 

''  It  is  in  the  Centre  of  otur  Camp  that  Peace  is  to  be  signed,  nor 
must  Europe  know  its  Conditions  until  they  are  executed ;  Objec* 
tions  will  then  be  too  late,  and  what  it  can  no  longer  prevent  it  will 
quietly  endure/'* 

The  Settlement  of  the  Afikirs  of  Greece,  the  Polish  Revo- 
lution, the  Interference  of  Russia  to  protect  the  Saltan 
against  Ibrahim  Pacha,  sufficed  to  occupy  the  Attention  of 
those  who  in  any  way  heeded  Events  in  the  East,  or  attended 
to  the  Operations  of  Russia.  Thus  was  no  care  bestowed 
on  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  ot  its  Consequences,  and 
thence  there  was  no  one  to  ask  this  Question,  **  What  b  to 
'^  be  done  with  the  Tribes  of  the  Caucasus  ?"  Two  Turkish 
Ports  on  their  Coast  had  indeed  been  occupied  by  Russia, 
but  the  Circassians  themselves  bad  not  been  vanquished 
in  Battle  on  their  own  Territory,  nor  even  assailed. 
Had  they  then  submitted  of  their  own  free  Will  ?  Here 
there  was  neither  Conquest  nor  Surrender.  The  Parties 
neither  fought  nor  negociated.  The  Words  of  the  Treaty 
of  Adrianople  were  then  possessed  of  some  rare  Witchcraft, 
as  it  i^pears  not  by  what  Title  of  Right  or  Incident  of 
Fact,  their  Country  had  become  a  Russian  Province.  The 
Sultan  could  not  cede  it,  as  be  bad  never  possessed  it;  nor 
did  Russia  ever  consider  them  as  Turkish  Subjects ;  nor  is 
there  any  Question  of  Surrender  in  that  Treaty,  but  only 
of  the  Settlement  of  a  Frontier  '^between  the  Russian  and 

*  Despatch  of  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  June  29,  1829,  the  yery 
Day  on  which  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  de- 
nounced the  Folly  of  an  Austro-Turkish  Alliance,  and  declared  the 
Cause  of  Russia  to  be  just. 

VOL.  II.  2  B 
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"Turkish  States."  The  Treaty  of  Adrianople  furnishes^ 
however,  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Matter  was  not  settled 
with  this  fixing  of  Limits,  and  with  the  Declaration  of  how 
far  the  Russian  Territory  ought  to  extend.  Something 
more  was  to  be  done,  since  it  says  (4th  Article) :  — 

"  Both  the  High  Contracting  Powers  have  likewise  considered 
the  proper  Means  to  prevent  the  Irruptions  and  Plunderings  of  the 
Border  Tribes  (^des  peuplades  limitrophes),  which  so  often  had 
troubled  the  Relations  of  Friendship  and  good  Neighbourhood  be- 
tween the  two  Empires." 

We  must  conclude  that  those  Bordering  Tribes  (bordering 
upon  the  Frontiers  really  in  the  Possession  of  Russia)  were 
Independent  Tribes:  consequently  neither  Turkish  nor 
Russian  Subjects:  and  this  was  the  Case.  The  Article 
could,  in  respect  to  them,  express  nothing  more  than  the 
Intention  of  Russia  to  subdue  these  Tribes,  and  the  Pro- 
mise of  Turkey  not  to  hinder  Russia  in  her  Undertaking. 

These  and  similar  Reflections  were  prompted  by  the  Pub- 
lication in  one  of  the  first  Numbers  of  the  **  Portfolio,*'  of 
the  Declaration  of  the  Independence  of  the  Circassians. 
The  Question  then  was,  of  course,  asked,  ^^  Who  are  those 
Circassians?*'  And  the  answer  given  by  the  **  Portfolio*' 
was : — 

**The  only  People  from  Tangier  to  Nova  2Jemblawho 
**  dares  to  resist  or  resent  an  Injury  of  the  Emperor." 

This  Declaration  of  the  Circassians  is  too  important  not 
to  give  some  Extracts  from  it : — 

**  Our  Blood,  Circassian  Blood,  BUs  the  Veins  of  the  Sultan.  His 
mother,  his  Harem,  is  Circassian,  his  Slaves  are  Circassians,  and  his 
Ministers  and  his  Generals  are  Circassians.  He  is  the  Chief  of  our 
Faith  and  also  our  Race — he  possesses  our  Hearts,  and  we  o£fer  him 
•our  Allegiance ;  by  all  these  Ties  we  claim  from  him  Countenance  and 
Support,  and  if  he  will  not  or  cannot  defend  his  Children  and  his 
Subjects,  let  him  think  of  the  Khans  of  the  Crimea,  whose  descen- 
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dant  is  among  us.     Such  were  the  Words  our  Deputies  were  in- 
structed to  pronounce,  but  they  were  unheeded.     They  would  not 
have  been  so  if  the  Soltan  knew  how  many  Hearts  and  Swords  he 
can  command  when  he  ceases  to  be  the  Friend  of  the  MssooYfte.  It 
is  with  the  profoundest  Humiliation  that  we  have  learnt  that  our 
Country  is  marked  on  all  the  Maps  printed  in  Europe  as  a  Portion  of 
Bussia ;  that  Treaties  of  which  we  know  nothing  should  be  signed 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  pretending  to  hand  over  to  the  Rus- 
sians these  Wanriors  that  make  Russia  tremble,  and  these  Mountains 
where  her  Footsteps  have  never  come — that  Russia  tells  in  the  West 
that  the  Circassians  are  her  Slaves,  or  wild  Bandits  and  Savages 
whom  no  Kindness  can  soften  and  no  Laws  can  restrain.     Who  has 
the  Power  to  give  us  away?     Our  Allegiance  is  offered  to  the 
Sultan,  but  if  he  is  at   Peace  with  Russia  he  cannot  accept  it, 
for  Circassia  is   at   War.     Our   Allegiance  is  a  Free   Offering— « 
he    cannot    sell   it,    because    he  has   not   bought  it.     We    are 
4,066^000,   but  w«  have   unfortunately  been  divided  into  many 
Tribes,  Languages,  and  Creeds ;  we  have  various  Customs,  Tradi^ 
tions.  Interests,  Alliances,  and  Feuds.     We  have  hitherto  never  had 
one  Purpose,  but  we  have  had  Modes  of  Government  and  Habits  of 
Submission  and  Command.  The  Chief  chosen  by  each  Body  during 
War  is  implicitly  obeyed,  and  our  Princes  and  our  Elders  govern 
according  to  the  Custom  of  each  Place  with  greater  Authority  than 
in  the  great  States  around  us ;  but,  from  our  wanting  a  Common 
Chief  amongst  ourselves,  we  who  have  ruled  throughout  th«  East 
have  chosen  always  a  foreign  Leader.  We  have  thus  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  the  Dominion  of  the  Khans  of  the  Crimea  and  afterwards 
to  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople.     We  are  now  at  last  united  all  as 
one  Man  in  hatred  to  Russia — 200,000  alone  of  our  Peopk  have 
been  subjected  by  her  during  this  long  Contest,  of  the  Remainder  not 
one  has  voluntarily   served  Russia.     Many   Children   have  'been 
stolen,  and  Sons  of  Nobles  taken  as  Hostages  ;  but  such  as  could 
recollect  a  Country  have  made  their  Escape.     We  have  amongst  us 
Men  who  have  been  favoured  and  flattered  and  honoured  by  the 
Emperor,  and  who  have  preferred  to  that  Favour  the  Dangers  of  their 
Country.     We  have  amongst  us  Thousands  of  Russians  who  prefer 
our  Barbarism  to  the  Civilisation  of  their  Country.     Russia  has 
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built  Forts  on  Points  of  our  Territory,  but  they  dare  not  venture 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  Guns.  Fifty  thousand  Russians  have 
lately  made  an  Inroad,  and  they  have  been  beaten. 

'*  It  is  by  Arms,  not  by  Words,  that  a  Country  can  be  conquered. 
If  Russia  conquers  us,  it  will  not  be  by  Arms,  but  by  cutting  off  our 
Communications,  and  making  use  of  Turkey  and  Persia  as  if  they 
were  already  hers ;  by  rendering  the  Sea  impassable,  as  if  it  were  her 
own  ;  by  blockading  our  Coast ;  by  destroying  not  only  our  Vessels, 
but  those  of  other  States  which  approach  us ;  by  depriving  us  of  a 
Market  for  our  Produce  ;  by  preventing  us  from  obtaining  Salt,  Gun- 
powder, and  other  Necessaries  of  War,  which  to  us  are  Necessaries  of 
Life — by  depriving  us  of  Hope." 

Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  Authenticity  of  this  Do- 
cument, so  long  as  the  Questipn  connected  with  the  Publi- 
cation of  the  '*  Portfolio"  is  not  cleared  up,  (and  the  Day 
is  not  distant  when  the  transparent  Veil  must  be  removed,) 
the  following  important  Circumstances  cannot  be  overlooked. 
First,  the  Authenticity  of  it  has  been  asserted  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  has  not  been  contradicted,  not  even  from  the 
Ministerial  fienches ;  secondly,  there  can  be  no  Doubt  that 
the  Declaration  contains  the  true  Expression  of  the  Feel- 
ings and  State  of  the  Circassians,  and  these  they  continue 
to  prove  daily  by  their  Words  as  by  their  Acts ;  and, 
further,  not  a  single  Statement  of  the  Declaration  has  been 
refuted.  Theft  it  may  be  asked  how  the  Circassians  got 
the  Idea  of  addressing  themselves  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment, by  what  Means  they  could  transmit  their  Declaration, 
and  whence  they  derived  the  Hope  that  England  would  feel 
any  Interest  in  their  Struggle.  It  is  generally  agreed,  in 
this  Respect,  to  regard  the  short  Visit  of  David  Urquhart 
to  Circassia,  in  June,  1834,  as  an  Epoch  in  the  History  of 
this  People;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  hear  the  Report 
which  he  himself  has  ^ven  of  it  in  a  public  Speech  in  May, 
1838:— 

,    «'  I  was  first  led  to  conceive  the  Design  of  visiting  Circassia  by 
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Speculations  entirely  of  a  political  Character,  into  which  I  need  not 
now  enter,  but  which  led  me  to  the  Conclusion  that   the   Resis- 
tance  that  was  there  opposed  to  Russia^  was  connected  with  high 
moral  Character,  and  with  Associations  of  Honour  and  of  Glory.     I 
conceived  that  the  Secret  of  Russia  was  to  be  read  in  the  Caucasus? 
and  that  there  resided  Elements  for  a  Combination  most  essential 
to  the  Greatness  of  England,  most  important  to  the  Well-being  of 
Mankind.     Under  these  Convictions  I  resolved  on  penetrating  the 
Fable  of  Mysteries  that  environed  the  Shore  of  Colchos,  or  to' 
perish  in  the  Attempt.     I  did  land  on  that  Shore,   unarmed  and 
alone.     I  did  read  that  Mystery.     I  did  see  that  those  Elements 
were  no  Fable  but^-Reality.  As  I  stood  on  the  lowest  steeps  of  the 
Caucasus,  the  Kuban  running  at  my  Feet,  and  before  me  rolled  out 
the  interminable  Vistas  of  the  Plains  of  Muscovy,  traced  with  Cal- 
muck  Lines,  and  dotted  with  Cossack  Pulcks, — around  me  were 
assembled,  in  all  the  Splendour  of  their  antique  Array,  thousands  of 
free  Breasts  sheathed  in  warrior  Mail,  and  the  proud  Representatives 
of  National  Majesty.     Here  I  beheld  the  only  People,  from  Nova 
Zembla  to  Tangier,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  pre- 
pared to  avenge  an  Insult  or  resbt  an  Injury  from  the  Czar  of 
Muscovy.     Then  it  was  that  the  involuntary  Oracle  burst  from  my 
Lips,  —  *  You  are  no  longer  Tribes  but  a  People ;  you  are  Circas- 
sians, and  this  is  Circassia.'      But  in  '  Circassia'  a  press — a  com- 
mon Language — was  wanting.     The  new  Conception  could  not  be- 
conveyed  by  Syllogism,  or  enforced  by  Reasoning ;  a  simpler  Vehicle 
was  necessary,  and  a  common,  a  national  Emblem  presented  itself  to 
my  Mind,  as  at  once  the  only  Herald  of  Publicity,  and  the  only  and 
common  Conviction  established.     But  a  Flag  or  a  Colour  acquires 
its  Power  from  the  Past,  from  Association  with  great  Men  or  with 
useful  Principles  in  Times  gone  by,  whose  Fame  or  whose  Memory, 
as  they  float  down  the  Stream  of  Time,  are  linked  with  the  Feelings 
of  Men's  infantine  Years,  and  become  the  expression  of  A^iration 
of  what  is  great,  of  Lov^  for  what  is  good.     Circassia,  with  an 
Ancestry  of  5,000  Years,  presented  no  such  Associations  ;  no  Hero 
had  repelled  a  Conqueror,  no   Legislators  had  given  Freedom  and 
Prosperity  by  Institutes  and  Laws,  the  Arms  of  no  Family  could 
be  selected  as  the  Emblem  of  noble  Devotion,  the  Symbol  of  no 
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Institution  be  adopted  as  the  Expression  of  national  Unity.     From 
the  naked  Necessities  of  the  Moment,  therefore,  was  the  Colour  to 
be  derived — according  to  the  Circumstances  and  the  Feelings  of  the 
Day  were  the  Devices  to  be  selected.     Green,  the  Colour  that  robes 
their  Mountains,  and  that  indicates  the  Faith  of  Meno,  was  that  I 
chose.     On  it  I  placed  a  Bundle  of  Arrows,  their  peculiar  Arms;,  and 
a  Crown  of  Stars,  that  in  the  nightly  Bivouack  they  might  associate 
their  Independence  with  the  Works  of  their  Creator,  and  the 
Glories  of  the  Heavens.  This  Language,  speaking  through  the  Eye 
to  the  Heart  was  understood.     A  cry  of  Union  arose  on  the  Euxine, 
and  spread  to  the  Caspian ;  a  new  Nation  was  called  into  Existence. 
If  a  new  World  was  not  called  into  life,  a  new  People  was  created, 
calculated  to  change  the  Destinies  of  the  Old.     The  People  are  the 
Doorkeepers  of  Asia,,  and  the  Champions  of  Europe.     On  either 
Side  of  the  Rampart  of  the  Caucasus  spreads  a  Mole  of  600  Miles, 
while  beyond  these,  to  the  East,  stretches  the  Indian  Bulwark  of 
the  Himmalaya,  and  to  the  West  the  European  Defences  of  the 
Carpathians.    An  impassable  Beit  of  3,000  Miles  is  thus  drawn 
between  the  warlike  Hordes  of  the  North,  and  the  wild  People  of 
theS  outh,  and  the  only  Breaks  in  the  Link  are  the  two  Passes  of  the 
Caucasus,   open  only  while  the  Circassians  are  disunited.     The 
Roman  and  the  Persian  Empires,  in  their  Strength  found  it  necessary 
to  choose  these  Gates.    In  their  Rivalry  they  combined  to  defend  the 
Caucasus,     That  Barrier  necessary  to  your  Defence  Is  now  at  your 
Disposal,  and  that  People  in  Self-defence  call  on  you  for  Protec- 
tion." 

The  same  profound  Conviction  that  these  Countries  were 
destined  to  become  the  Scene  of  important  Events  appears 
in  other  parts  of  this  Speech.  He  describes  the  People  in 
Words  of  such  Enthusiasm  that  they  might  appear  exagger- 
ated if  not  supported  from  Evidence  liable  to  no  Suspicion 
of  political  Influence,  and  proceeding  from  Sources  inimical 
to  the  Circassians.     He  proceeds  thus : — 

^'  If  you  have  hailed  with  Enthusiasm  the  rising  of  this  new  Star 
of  the  East,  because  it  is  bright,  lovely,  and  poetic,  what  would 
not  be  your  calmer  Satisfaction ,  if,  when  contemplating  this  new 
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Emblem  rising  from  the  Caspian,  and  shining  over  Elbrouz,  you 
could  have  beheld  a  real  Representative  of  that  People,  and  a 
Sample  of  the  Garrison  of  the  Caucasus  ~of  the  Defenders  of  your 
Indian  Empire—- comely  in  Aspect,  vigorous  of  Frame,  with  the  Eye 
of  the  Eagle  and  (he  Limb  of  the  Roe,  and  combining  the  Sternness 
of  the  Clansman,  with  the  Suavity  of  the  Courtier,  and  the  Simplicity 
of  the  Child?  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  by  Words  to  convey 
the  Sentiment  of  Admiration,  and  the  FeeUng  of  Attachment  with 
which  that  People  has  inspired  me ;  but  it  is  not  on-  me  alone  that 
such  Impressions  have  been  made.  Two  English  Vessels  have 
touched  their  Shores,  and  from  the  Captain  to  the  Cabin-boy  every 
Briton  who  has  landed  on  the  Coast  has  been  seized  by  the  Fascina- 
tion of  this  Land  of  Romance,  and  been  filled  with  Enthusiasm  for 
a  Race,  the  Representatives,  in  these  Days,  of  the  moral  Existence 
and  poetic  Intercourse  of  the  primeval  Ages  of  Man.  Two  of  your 
Fellow-Country  men  have,  for  a  Year,  been  resident  among  these,  as 
Russia  informs  us,  savage  Bandits  and  stealers  of  Men  ;  one  of  these, 
a  Townsman  of  your  own,  and  the  Friend  of  many  who  now  listen 
to  me.  His  Affection  for  the  Circassians — his  Estimate  of  their 
Character  as  Men — of  their  Value  to  us  as  a  People — ^has  grown 
with  every  Month  of  Residence  amongst  them  ;  and  he  now  stands 
the  principal  Link  between  the  Caucasus  and  England.  They  have 
had  no  Connection  with  foreign  Powers — bo  diplomatic  System — 
no  Stores  or  Arsenals — no  Discipline -^no  Flag;  how,  therefore, 
have  they  been  able  to  maintain  their  Independence,  to  foil  the 
Diplomacy,  and  to  resist  the  Discipline  of  their  Aggressors  ?  How 
have  they  been  enabled  to  oppose  a  Barrier  against  the  southward 
Outbreak  of  the  nomade  and  teeming  North  ?  They  have  been 
enabled  to  do  so  by  the  Value  of  individual  Worth, — by  the 
Strength  of  single  Heroism  I  The  Child  there,  like  the  Nursling  of 
Sparta,  is  considered  the  Property  of  the  Community,  and  educated 
for  the  conunon  Good,  by  a  Discipline,  alike  of  the  Mind  and  of 
the  Frame,  ^giving  Fortitude  and  Sobriety  to  the  first,  Endurance 
and  Dexterity  to  the  second.  The  Child,  placed  under  the  care  of 
a  Foster-father,  returns  not  to  his  Home  until  he  has  won  his 
Rights  of  Manhood  by  some  martial  Deed.  The  Chiefs  of  the 
People,  until  they  enter  the  declining  Vale  of  Life,  yearly  spend 
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some  Months  in  the  Fields  or  in  the  Mountains,  placing  themsettes 
on  a  Leyel,  as  regards  the  Comforts  of  £x,istenee^  with  the  lowest  of 
their-FeMow-Countrymen  " 

To  save  the  Honour  of  a  People  so  much  calumniated 
from  the  Imputations  of  wild,  irregular,  and  oonfdsed 
Anarchy,  which  had  been  heaped  upon  them,  we  must  here 
corroborate  the  Report  of  English  Trarellers  from  other 
Sources.  Reineggs,  a  German,  and  employed  as  a  Rus- 
sian Agent  in  Georgia,  at  tbe  end  of  the  last  Century, 
thus  speaks  of  them  : — ^^  The  principal  Populations  of  the 
**  Caucasus  are  still  Free,  but  in  their  Relaticms  with  each 
*^  other  they  are  bound  by  reciprocal,  dear,  invariable  and 
'*  notorious  Laws,  which  are  preserved  Invidate  against 
^^  the  Cupidity  of  any  Prince  that  might  seek  to  infringe 
•*  them,  or  the  Power  of  any  Tribe  that  might  attempt  to 
^'  destroy  them."  This  Statement  in  no  ways  contradicts 
the  Assertion  that  no  common  Action  of  the  different 
Tribes  for  the  same  political  End  has  ever  been  instituted 
«^a  Circumstance  in  which  Eichwald  seems  to  place  prin- 
pal  Reliance  in  respect  to  the  great  Success  of  the  Designs 
of  Russia ;  for  he  says,  *'  Fortunately  for  us,  their  constant 
*'  Disunion  prevents  them  from  acting  with  Perseverance 
^^  and  Unity,  and  notwithstanding  their  extracMrdinary 
"  Valour  they  have  never  yet  proved  themselves  equal  to 
**  carrying  through  any  great  Undertaking." 

The  generally  spread  Opinion  that  the  People  of  the  Cau- 
casus are  no  betters  than  Robbers  is  signally  controverted 
by  a  Statement  in  the  Minerva,  July,  1828,  from  the  Pen 
of  a  Russian  Officer,  Adjutant  to  Major  Rajewsky.  *^  We 
**  ought  to  remember,"  says  he,  **  what  personal  Courage, 
'*  what  personal  Valour,  this  extraordinary  People  possess, 
'*  and  that  their  Existence  is  now  concerned.  No  other  Peo- 
'*  pie  can  be  compared  to  them,  and  notmthstanding  that 
"  they  are  our  JEnetnies  they  possess  our  entire  Esteem.'' 
Were  it  a  Question  of  punishing  a  Tribe  of  Robbers,  as  it  is 
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asserted,  would  such  Language  as  this  be  used  by  a  military 
Man? 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  Intention  of  Russia  to  deter 
every  Stranger  from  visiting  these  Countries,  in  order  to 
keep  the  World  in  Ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  there : 
but  the  Contents  of  the  authentic  Reports  which  we  now 
possess  must  destroy  henceforward  the  Effect  of  these 
groundless  Fables  respecting  the  Outrages  committed  by 
them  upon  all  Strangers.  Taitbout  de  Marigny  tells  us 
that  every  Stranger  must  choose  a  Patron;  it  is  sufficient 
to  know  even  the  Name  of  a  Native  to  constitute  Him  your 
Patron  ( Qmak)  and  to  enjoy  his  Protection  under  all  Cir- 
cumstances. ^  This  Patron  becomes  Guarantee  for  the 
**  Acts  of  his  Client,  on  whom  he  confers  every  Benefit  of 
**  Hospitality,  and  whom  he  protects  against  every  Injury." 
Taitbout  de  Marigny  gives  a  striking  Instance  of  this  with 
regard  to  his  own  Conak.  The  Chieftain  Indar  Oglou 
saved  a  Russian  Agent,  who  had  run  away  with  a  Girl,  for 
this  Reason  only — that  he  had  constituted  himself  that 
Agent's  Conak.  '^  The  Sanctity  of  the  Duties  and  the  Rights 
*^  of  Hospitality  in  their  Eyes  filled  me  with  Admiration." 
*'  There  was  no  Member  df  the  Family  of  Indar  Oglou, 
'*  and  not  one  of  his  Vassals,  who  would  have  hesitated  to 
**  expose  their  Lives  for  our  Protection,  A  Stranger,  be  he 
*'  culpable,  will  find  a  Protector  in  his  Conak,  who  never 
*<  will  deliver  him  over  to  the  Rage  of  his  infuriated 
<<  Countrymen."  These  Quotations  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Russian  Edition  of  this  Work.  We  will  now  give  some 
of  those  that  in  that  Edition  were  omitted.  As  soon  as 
Taitbout  de  Marigny  landed,  he  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  armed  Men.  He  described  his  anxious  Feel- 
ings at  finding  himself  amidst  a  People  <^  known  for  so 
"  many  Centuries  for  its  Barbarity  alone,''  having  no  means 
of  Protection  against  their  so  often  asserted  '^  Rapacity'' 
but  the  mere  Name  of  a  Man  he  did  not  even  know  per-> 
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sonally,  whose  Dispositions  towards  him  he  was  unacquainted 
with,  whose  Residence  was  ten  miles  off,  and  whose  Pro- 
tection, according  to  his  European  Ideas,  was  at  least  un- 
certain.    So  far  says  the  Edition  of  Odessa — what  follows 
is  omitted.     **  How  did  I  err — how  valuable  and  holy  is 
the  Hospitality  of  the  Circassian  !     Amongst  them    those 
Virtues    are  practised  whichy  with  usy    only  live   in   the 
Works  of  Philosophers.**     Professor  Koch,  of  Jena,  who, 
favoured  by  the  Russian  Authorities,  travelled  through  the 
Caucasus,  commends  the  Homeric  Hospitality  of  the  Ossi- 
tinians,   these   being  nearly  under  Russian  Domination, 
and  he  would  scarcely  be  suspected  of  muntidning  that 
the  Ossitinians  learnt   these    Virtues  from  the  Russians. 
The  Cunning,  no  less  than  the  Vigour  or  the  Courage  of 
the  Youth,  is  commended,  who  carries  away  Plunder,  such 
as  Cattle,  from  the  Pasturages  or  Fields  of  their  Enemy,  and 
in  a  manner  gaining  his  Spurs  by  these  Spoils.    But  thence 
to  argue  that  the   whole  People  leads  a  Life  of  chance 
Robbery,  or  to  refuse  to  this  People  its  Character  for  Truth 
and  Faith  and  Honour,  would  be  entirely  to  misunder- 
stand the  State  of  Society  in  those  Regions,  and  to  forget 
the  Occurrence  of  similar  Character  in  the  Middle  Ages  of 
Germany  and  in  Classical  Antiquity.     And  how  long  is  it 
since  these  Practices  have  been  entirely  put  an  end  to  ?  Yet 
there  existed  at  that  time  in  Germany  a  Chief  of  great  Power 
over  the  Acts  of  Men,  and  a  Church  of  great  Influence  over 
their   Consciences.      There   was  a   National    Literature^ 
which,  even  at  the  present  Day,  we  study  and  enjoy :  and 
foreign  Civilization  had  in  many  Points  been  naturalised 
amongst  us.     But  these  Elements  of  Civilization  do  not  yet 
exist  amongst  the  Circassians ;   and  still  we  wonder  at  not 
finding  all  these  Fruits.     It  is  only  by  the  Progress  of  In- 
dustry and  regular  commercial  Intercourse    that  it  has 
been  possible  in  Germany  to  unite  the  larger  number  o 
public  Interests  against  the  Law  of  the  Sword.     Yet  what 
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can  keep  Commerce  in  greater  Servitude  in  these  Lands, 
or  rather  fritter  it  more  away,  than  the  Russian  Tariff  of 
the  neighbouring  Provinces,  and  the  rigorous  Blockades 
established  on  their  Coast?  Who  does  not  know  that, 
by  the  unanimous  Testimony  of  the  Ancients,  Theft  among 
the  Spartans  was  not  dishonourable,  when  practised  so 
ably  as  not  to  be  discovered;  and  though  modem  Civi- 
lization may  reject  the  Spartan  State  as  an  ideal  Model, 
still  History  represents  not  Lycurgus  as  the  Lawgiver  of  a 
Tribe  of  Robbers.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  find  several 
Reminiscences  of  Sparta  amongst  the  Circassians.*  Thus 
the  free  Intercourse  of  Maidens  with  young  Men,  the 
secret  and  clandestine  Character  of  the  Relations  between 
Husband  and  Wife^  and  the  Privilege  reserved  to  old 
Men  to  appear  before  a  Stranger  in  the  Circle  of  their 
Famiily,  surrounded  by  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  must 
also  Mention  the  Education  to  which  Allusion  is  made  in 
the  Speech  above  extracted.  Taitbout  de  Marigny  assures 
us,  that  the  Sons  seldom  grow  up  under  the  Paternal  Roof, 
that  [they  are  given  to  a  Foster-father  {Attalik)  who  is 
chosen  by  lot,  who  takes  care  to  cultivate  at  once,  the 
Frame,  so  that  it  shall  be  strong  and  agile,  and  the  Cha- 
racter, so  that  it  shall  be  upright;  nor  must  the  Facility 
of  Speaking  be  wanting.  When  this  Chiron  brings  his 
young  Achilles  back  to  the  Paternal  Roof,  it  is  a  Day 
of  Festivity,  in  which  the  whole  Family  joins,  and  hence- 
forward the  Foster-father  assumes  the  inalienable  and 
honorary  Duties  of  a  highly-esteemed  Member  of  the 
Family.  This  Mode  of  Education  was  formerly  in  such 
repute  that  the  Khans  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  were 
in  the  Habit  of  confiding  their  Children  to  a  Circassian 
Attalik. 

*  Rather  the  Customs  which  Lycurgus  saw  in  the  Caucasus  and 
taught  as  Law  in  Sparta. 
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A  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  People  of  Europe 
had  learnt  to  pronounce  the  Name  of  the  Circassians  no 
longer  as  that  of  a  fabulous  People,  but  as  of  one  existing  on 
the  Earth  when,  on  the  Coast  of  Circassia,  an  important 
Event  took  place.  This  was  the  seizure  of  a  British  vessel, 
the  Vixevh  by  which  it  iq>pears  that  the  Question  was  to  be 
decided  to  whom  the  Caucasus  and  the  Eastern  Coast  of 
the  Black  Sea  belonged.  The  Circumstances  connected 
with  the  Event  all  tend  to  justify  the  Conclusion  that  this 
was  the  Object  of  the  Enterprise.  Not  only  was  this  an- 
nounced beforehand  in  the  English  Journals^  but  after  the 
Owner  of  the  Vessel  had  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  a  clear 
Knowledge  of  the  Intentions  and  Views  of  the  English  Ca- 
binet, the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  repeatedly 
informed  the  English  Consul,  that  Commerce  was  inter- 
dicted upon  the  whole  Coast  of  Qrcassia,  wi^  the  exception 
of  two  Points.  Lord  Ponsonby  communicated  this  Regu- 
lation to  the  Owner  of  the  Vessel,  Bell — but  added,  that  he 
had  not  recommended  to  the  English  Consul  to  make 
public  Notification  of  it;'*'  and  Bell  decided,  notwithstanding 
this  Regulation,  and  with  this  Prospect  before  him,  to  allow 
his  Vessel  to  be  confiscated,  in  order  by  this  public  Event 
to  effect  the  opening  of  commercial  Communications  with 
theCircassians.  These  Circumstances  rest  upon  the  Official 
Testimony  of  the  English  IVlinister  in  a  Despatch  laid  before 
Parliament  of  the  date  of  October  2d,  1836.  The  details 
and  the  Events  of  the  Transaction  are  minutely  recorded  in 
the  article  "  Vixen."  Here  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  only 
to  repeat — that  the  Result  was  beyond  description  disgraceful 
to  England ;  that  the  Conduct  of  the  Minister  of  England, 

*  Mr.  Bell  took  his  decision  in  consequence  of  his  previous  Cor- 
respondence with  the  Foreign  Office,  which  was  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  Communications  made  hy  Lord  Ponsonhy,  and  he  could 
not  have  douhted  that  the  British  Government  was  prepared  to  de- 
fend him  against  the  Injury  that  followed. — Translator, 
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the  first  maritime  Power,  while  inexplicable  for  Contempo- 
varies^  will  be  incredible  for  Posterity : — that  the  People  of 
Europe  regarded  the  Supremacy  of  Bussia,  and  the  Humility 
of  England,  with  affliction  and  sorrow ;  —that  amongst  the 
English  Merchants  a  feeling  of  Wrath  at  the  neglect  of  their 
Interests  was  excited,  and  that  Lord  Palmerston  escaped 
severe  Condemnation  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament  on  the 
2 1  st  June,  1 838,  only  through  the  voluntary  Absence  of  several 
Leaders,  who,  not  being  able  to  vote  for  him,  would  not  vote 
against,  and  thereby  overthrow  a  Reform  Administration  ! 
But  although  Lord  Palmerston  be  intimidated,  the  Circas- 
sians are  not.  No  doubt  they  had  expected  other  Results 
from  the  Expedition  of  the  Vixen,  and  a  more  useful  Interest 
in  their  Favour  than  that  which  the  British  Nation  has  dis- 
played. Care,  however,  had  been  taken  that  Hopes  not 
realisable  should  not  be  excited.  A  Letter  to  the  Princes 
of  Circassia,  dated  London,  1835,  and  the  signature  of  which, 
*'  Daoud,"  sufficiently  indicates  the  Man  with  whose  name 
the  political  Existence  of  Circassia  is  associated,  explains 
this  Point  with  particular  Circumspection.     He  says, — 

"  I  have  repeatedly  warned  you  not  to  expect  any  active  Assist- 
ance from  England.  England  is  not  at  War  with  Russia,  and  can- 
not share  in  any  Measures  of  War  against  her.  AH  that  remains 
would  be  gained,  if  England  yet  become  acquainted  with  the  State  of 
Affairs, — when  she  is  convinced  that  the  Intention  of  Russia  in 
subduing  the  Caucasus  is  not  for  the  Caucasus  alone,  but  in  order 
to  carry  her  Arms  into  Persia  and  the  Turkish  Possessions  in  Asia. 
You  know  that  England's  Dominion  is  on  the  Sea ;  that  she  can, 
if  she  chooses,  destroy  Sebastopol  in  three  hours,  and  expel  the 
Russian  Flag  from  the  Black  Sea.  Do  you  then  think  that  Russia 
would  dare  to  do  what  England  has  decided  shall  not  be  done  ?  It 
is  possible  that  England  may  never  say  to  Russia,  you  shall  not  any 
longer  wage  War  against  the  Circassians.  But  so  much  is  certain, 
that  from  the  Moment  that  your  Name  is  pronounced  in  Europe,  and 
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even  since  a  singly  Englishman  has  landed  on  your  Coast,  and 
understood  the  great  Secret  of  Russia,  Fear  has  entered  into  Russians 
most  secret  Councils — Fear  for  what  is  to  come — Russia  has  thereby 
become  weaker— more  perhaps  than  you  are  become  strong,  and 
while  your  Hopes  are  awakened  your  Hearts  are  united.  But  when 
will  your  Country's  Name  be  known  in  England,  and  when  will  her 
bright  Eye  be  turned  to  you  ?  Be  convinced  this  will  happen,  and 
many  Months  may  not  elapse  before  the  Shade  of  her  Power  will 
spread  over  the  Waves  that  bathe  your  Coast,  and  when  England 
turns  her  Face  to  the  East,  shall  her  Eyes  not  rest  upon  the  heights 
of  Elbrouz  ?  When  England  is  at  last  aroused,  will  she  not  feel 
Sympathy  for  the  Circassians  ?  When  the  Care  of  England  for 
Turkey  and  Persia  increases,  will  she  not  cheerfully  give  her  Hand  to 
the  guardians  of  the  Caucasus  V 

To  rate  this  Language  at  its  just  Value — to  judge  of 
the  Convictions  of  Success  which  it  expressed,  it  ought  to 
be  remembered  that  the  English  Throne  was  then  occupied 
by  a  Monarch  who  was  brought  up  in  the  Naval  Service, 
and  who  knew  no  higher  Glory  than  that  of  the  English 
Flag;    who,  in   his  latter  years,   was   deeply  afflicted  at 
Russia's  progress  in  the  East,  and  the  close  of  whose  poli- 
tical Career  was  marked  by  a  firm  determination  to  put  a 
stop  to  it.   That  the  self-same  Cabinet,  however,  then  moved 
by  the  personal  Influence  of  the  King,  should  have  its  Policy 
interrupted  by  his  Illness,  terminated  by  Death — that  it 
should  reverse  its  Course,  and  turn  exactly  in  an  opposite 
Direction — that  it  should  entirely  disavow  its  former  Policy, 
whether  of  Affection  or  of  Fear — that  by  this  Act  it  should 
renounce  the  Dominion  of  the  Seas, — could  by  no  Man  have 
been  anticipated  in  1836.     It  is,  however,  natural  to  us,  as 
Germans,  to  be  as  little  disposed  to  desire  to  see  established 
the  Supremacy  of  Britain  on  the  Ocean  as  the  Predominance 
of  Russia  on  the  Continent.     The  Interest  bestowed  on  the 
Circassians  springs  from  their  own  Worth,  independent  of 
England  s  Assistance.  It  is  a  vain  Task  to  identify  the  Cause 
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of  the  Circassians  with  the  Interests  of  England.*  Europe 
has  not  yet  fallen  to  that  Pitch  that  she  should  look  with  In- 
difference upon  the  heroic  resistance  of  a  Free  People  which 
has  devoted  itself  to  the  Defence  of  its  Rights,  and  which 
has  formed  the  Besolution  not  to  be  subdued  by  Force. 

One  of  the  greatest  Questions  raised  in  recent  Times  in 
respect  to  the  Law  of  Nations  is  involved  in  this  matter, 
and  there  is  no  Nation  in  the  World  that  is  not  deeply  in- 
terested in  its  Decision.  We  remember  with  what  energy 
Fox  protested,  in  18()6,  against  the  Prussian  Occupation  of 
Hanover.  History  presented  no  antecedent  for  such  an 
Act,  and  no  principle  of  International  Law  could  justify 
the  Transfer  of  a  Territory  merely  occupied  by  the  Troops  of 
one  of  two  Belligerents,  without  surrender  on  the  part  of 
the  rightful  Owner.  The  present  Case  is  a  far  stronger  one ; 
Circassia  was  Independent;  was  never  occupied  by  any 
Troops,  either  Turkish  or  Russian. 

The  Times  contains  ample  Reports  forwarded  from  Cir- 
cassia, through  Constantinople,  in  respect  to  the  Russian 
War  in  the  Caucasus,  and  the  resistance  to  the  Russians. 
The  Journal  de  Francfort^  however,  denies  their  authen- 
ticity and  correctness,  and  quotes  against  them  the  Autho- 
rity of  an  unknown  Professor  in  Moscow.  Instead  of  wast- 
ing our  Space  in  refuting  the  Journal  de  Francforty  we  will 
quote  Russian  Witnesses,  and  those  who  have  visited  the 
Country  under  Russian  auspices. 

Professor  Koch,  in  a  P.S.  to  the  above  quoted  Letter  of 
a  Russian  OflScer,  says — 

*'  I  would  briefly  mention  that  these  Wars  against  the  Circassians 

*  Infatuated  Germany,  that  knows  not  where  to  place  Love  and 
where  Fear.  The  next  step  will  be  to  love  and  to  join  thine 
Enemy,  and  to  repel  those  who  could  save ;  and  the  best  of  thy 
Sons  approve  or  flatter,  or  cause  this  Bewilderment.  If  England 
became  false  to  herself,  why  did  you  take  the  false  Image  for  the 
true,  when  it  was  your  part,  if  your  Eyesight  was  clearer  than  hers, 
to  save  her  from  the  fatal  Delusion  ? — Translator, 
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date  from  June,  1834.     Before  the  Polish  Revolution  there  was 
only  an  Attempt  made  under  Field  Marshal  Prince  Paskewitch  hy 
Lieutenant-General  WillemineflT,  (who  died  this  Spring,  1838).    He 
was  the  Conductor  of  all  the  Expeditions  until  last  Summer.     Each 
Spring  an  Expedition   was  undertaken,   which   terminated  in  the 
Estahlishment  of  a  Fort.     A  Road  was  first  laid  down  in  order  to 
divide  the  powerful  Tribe  of  Shapseg  into  two  parts.     It  was  com- 
menced from  Olga  Staintza,  in  the  Cossack  Territory,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  and  along  the  River  Abin,  to  the  Fort  Ghelendjik,  on  the  Black 
Sea.     During  the  three  years,  from  1834  to  1836  inclusive,  three 
Forts  were  built  on  that  Road.     It  may  easily  be  understood  that 
many  Lives  were  lost  in  this  Attempt.     In   the  last  year,  1837,  a 
double  Expedition  was  determined  on.  Whilst  the  Commander,  Baron 
Rosen,  after  having  subdued  the  Zebilda,  a  Tribe  of  the  Abazechs 
(north-east  from  S.  Kale),   was  to  occupy  the  Promontory  Ardler 
from  the  Shore,  General  WilleminefF  marched  southward  along  the 
Coast,  and  established  a  new  Fort.*' 

From  the  latest  Report^  down  to  May,  1838,  we  learn 
that  a  new  Possession  had  been  gained  on  the  River  Tuch, 
where  a  Fort  is  immediately  to  be  constructed ;  we  are  also 
informed  that  the  unusual  Tempests  this  Summer  have  caused 
much  Damage  to  the  Russian  Vessels :  and  such  are  the 
results  of  five  Campaigns !  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  authentic 
Statements  as  to  the  Number  of  Troops  occupied  in  and 
about  Circassia.  The  Army  which  was  in  Georgia  in  1832 
was  60,000  Men,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be,  under 
present  Circumstances,  less  numerous ;  and  when  we  find 
8000  Men  sent,  with  eleven  Men-of-war,  and  six  Merchant 
Vessels,  against  the  single  Point  on  the  Tuabs,  the  number 
above  stated  appears  by  no  means  exaggerated.  It  is  not 
contradicted  that  many  Poles  are  there  employed,  and  the 
extraordinary  Honours  granted  latterly  to  the  Officers  there 
employed,  establish  the  Belief  that  this  Service  is  regarded 
of  great  importance,  and  that  the  Exertions  at  present  are 
there  unusual.  It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned,  whether  the 
Statement  of  the  English  is  correct,  that  the  Army  there  has 
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to  be  renewed  every  four  or  five  years,  but  we  are  able  to 
prove  from  Russian  Reports  the  Importance  they  attach  to 
the  Advantages  which  they  have  giuned,  and  that  several 
Forts  have  been  there  constructed.  Professor  Nordmann 
has,  in  the  JBulletin  Sdentifique  of  the  Russian  Academy^ 
given  a  Report  of  a  scientiiBc  Voyage  underti^en  in  1836^ 
on  the  eastern  Coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 

**  We  are  obliged/'  he  says,  "  at  every  Step  on  the  whole  of 
Abkasia,  with  the  exception  of  the  limited  Circuit  of  the  Forts,  to 
be  prepared  against  Attack.  We  sailed  from  the  Fortress  of  Ghe- 
tcndjik  to  the  land  of  the  hostile  Shapsoes.  We  arrived  on  the  14th 
April,  and  have  for  four  Days  been  colliecting  Plants  with  an  Escort 
of  150  Men,  with  Guns  and  a  Pack  of  Hounds,  we  used  to  hunt  th^ 
Circassians.  Every  Excursion  was  accompanied  with  Dinger  for  our 
Xfivesy  and  the  Proceeds  in  no  way  satisfactory ;  the  Environs  are 
Barren,  and  the  Mountains,  though  close  to  us,  unsafe.  The  Giar- 
risons  scarcely  dare  leave  the  Totis — to  cut  Wood,  to  bring  in 
Water,  to  pasture  Cattle,  a  military  Escort  is  necessary ;  it  is  not  saf6 
to  walk  beyond  half  a  mile  from  the  Fort  of  Suhm  Kate.  In  on^ 
of  our  Excursions  Balls  whiezed  around  us,  and  our  Retreat  to  a 
small  wooden  Bridge  was  effected  with  the  Bayonet  os  the  butt- end 
of  our  Guns.  In  a  word,  the  few  things  of  Interest  we  collected  in 
Abkasia  were  to  be  conquered  with  Arms  in  Hand." 

This  Report  is  confirmed  by  that  of  the  Russiau  Coun* 
cillor  of  @tate,  Eicbwald. 

'<  Sukoum  Kale,''  he  says,  ^  is  likewise  k  Ruin  for  the  Russian 
Giiririson,  of  which  a  great  number  yearly  dies  of  Scurvy,  not  being 
able  to  get  fresh  Meat ;  they  are  destitute  even  of  good  Flour  and 
fresh  Provisicms,  and  even  of  Wine  and  Liquors ;  ProTisions  aire  in 
general  wanting  in  the  Fortress,  because  they  cannot  go  the  distiince 
of  a  Yerst  without  the  protection  of  a  Gun  to  get  Wood,  if  npt,  they 
are  attacked  by  the  Abkasias  in  overpowering  numbers,  they  live, 
therefore,  in  a  perpetual  state  of  Blockade,  and  are  always  on  their 
Defence." 

This  state  of  things  is  not  contradicted  either  by  the 
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sailing  of  Count  Voronzof  a/on^  the  Coast,  in  1836,  or  by 
the  Visit  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  October,  1837,  to 
Af)apa  and  Ghelendjik. 

U  is  impossible  to  quit  this  Subject  without  asking  our- 
selves the  Question,  ^^  What  will  become  of  this  People — 
what  will  be  the  end  of  their  Struggle  ?"     The  Facta  which 
we  have  mentioned — and  we  have  carefully  separated  those 
which  solely  depend  upon  English  Reports— furnish  us  with 
the  Means  of  arriving  at  the  Conclusion,  that  moral  Ele- 
ments of  Resistance  exist  beyond  all  doubt,  Love  of  Inde- 
pendence preserved  for  Thousands  of  Years,  and  Hatred  of 
the  Russians.  The  above  quoted  Russian  Officer  says  of  the 
Shapsags.    *'They  are  mortal  Enemies  of  the   Russians, 
*'  and  every  Man  who  speaks  of  Reconciliation  is  threatened 
M  with  Exile,  or  even  with  Death."     It  was  stated  in  the 
7\me8  in  1837,  that  on  the  Advice  of  Lord  Ponsonhy  to  the 
Oircassian  Envoy  at  Constantinople,  Sefer  Bey,  the  Circas- 
sians had  made  Propositions  of  Peace  to  General  Wille- 
mineff,  and  repeated  them  three  times,  but  that  the  General 
had  demanded  their  Submission,  and  that  then  the  Circas- 
sians had  declared  in  an  often  quoted  Letter,  that  they 
would   ratlier  all   perish  than    renounce    their  Freedom. 
We  may  form  such  Estimaite  as  we  please  of  the  Authen- 
ticity of  these  Documents.     Tlie  Resolution  of  the  Circas- 
sians appears,  by  the  Testimony  of  all  Facts,  to  stand  as  firm 
as  that  of  the  Russian  Cabinet.     They  owe  their  conscious- 
ness of  Unity  to  the  English  ;*  they  have  got  accustomed 
to  regard  themselves  as  a  People  amongst  the  other  People 
of  the  Globe,  and  disappointed  Hope  has  not  disarmed 
them,  rbut  much  rather  has  shewn  them  that  in  their  own 
Valor  lies  the  only  Chance  of  Safety.    But  the  Question  is 
here,  not  one  of  mental  only,  but  also  of  natural  Elements. 

*  Or  rather  to  one  Englishman,  whose  acts  the  Nation  has  lost 
the  right  to  take  to  their  own  account. 
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The  Population  of  these  Countries  rests  entirely  upon 
Hypothesis :  even  in  the  Re^ons  subdued  by  Rusi»a  there 
is  no  regular  Census  of  the  Inhabitants.  '^  To  count  Men 
*^  like  Cattle,"  said  a  Mingrelian  Prince  (according  to 
Acville),  ^  would  be  a  Sin,  and  never  would  his  Peasants 
^'  submit  to  it."  The  Independent  Tribes  of  the  Caucasus 
have  been  estimated  at  Three  to  Four  Millions.  This 
perhaps  is  too  high.  Klaproth,  in  a  Statement  printed  in 
the  Odessa  Edition  of  Marigny's  Work,  rates  them  only 
at  little  more  than  320,000  Families.  Let  us  take  this  the 
smallest  Number  at  which  they  have  been  rated.  It  is 
known  that  all  the  Male  Population  without  exception  bear 
Arms,  and  that  the  Nature  of  the  Country  is  fitted  to  facili<> 
tate  the  Resistance  of  a  small  number  of  Men  to  numerous 
Armies.  What  Exertions,  what  Sacrifices,  must  it  not  cost 
to  continue  this  Warfare,  until  there  shaU  not  remain 
such  a  Body  as  the  300  Spartans,  like  them  favoured 
by  narrow  Gorges  of  difficult  Access,  and  like  them  ready 
to  die  ?  For  a  Government  now-a-days,  pursuing  a  political 
Design  so  dangerous  to  its  Neighbours  as  to  require  the 
extirpation  of  a  whole  People,  it  seems  to  be  easier  by 
degrees  to  cut  off  its  Communication  with  the  Sea  and 
thereby  with  the  test  of  the  World.  They  require  from 
without  Salt  and  Ammunitions  of  War;  they  ate  determined 
not  to  buy  the  former  from  the  Russians,  but  leather  to  procure 
it  by  the  Sea,  where  its  cost  is  great.  But  all  their  Gun- 
powder is  not  imported.  Acville  tells  us  that  they  obtain 
Nitre  for  Gunpowder  from  a  Herb,  pi*obably  the  Amaran- 
thus  Pallidas,  and  that  they  find  plenty  of  Sulphur  and  Lead 
in  their  Mountains.  Thus  they  possess  within  the  means  of 
carrying  Death  and  Destruction  to  their  Foes.  Their  home 
manufactured  Gunpowder  is,  however,  of  little  worth.  But 
if  they  are  chary  of  their  Shot,  they  are  sure  of  their  Mark. 
Considering  how  small  the  Progress  made  by  Russia^  during 
five   Campaigns,   in    occupying   single    Points  along  the 
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Coast,  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  Years  and  great  Sacri- 
fices will  be  requisite  to  occupy  the  Coast  in  such  a  manner 
that  Communication  shall  be  extended  from  Fort  to  Fort, 
the  Dominion  of  Russia  be  enabled  to  reach  beyond  the 
distance  her  Guns  can  carry,  and  thus  the  Mountaineers 
excluded  entirely  from  the  Sea,  and  deprived  of  the  means 
of  Resistance. 

Finally,  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  the  Knowledge  of 
that  which  occurs  in  the  Caucasus,  and  longer  to  conceal 
the  Motives  for  such  Sacrifices  on  the  part  of  Russia  from 
the  inquiring  Eyes  of  Europe.  This  Question,  the  Answer 
to  which  it  is  not  our  Part  here  to  give,  is,  then: — **  Whether 
**  the  States  which  are  most  interested  in  the  Commerce  of 
^*  the  Black  Sea,  will  continue  to  see  with  indiflPerence 
^*  Rusfida  secure  Possession  of  the  Caucasus,  ^ve  Laws  to 
"  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  to  Persia, — become  Ruler  of  the 
**  Black  Sea — favour  there,  or  banish  from  it,  any  Flag— 
**  close  theDardanelles  with  the  one  Hand,  and  the  Danube 
•<  with  the  other." 


LORD  PALMERSTON  AND  THE  PORTFOLIO. 


The  Controversy  that  has  been  called  forth  between 
the  Herald  and  the  Chronicle  is  most  important.  It  is 
the  first  Occasion  on  which  Lord  Palmerston  has  come 
forward  to  meet  the  Charges  brought  against  him.  We 
say  Lord  Palmerston,  because  the  Identification  of  Lord 
Palmerston  with  the  Writer  in  the  Chronicle  is  com* 
plete.  It  has  been  asserted  by  the  Herald;  it  has  not 
been  denied  by  the  Chronicle,  which,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
proaches the  Herald  for  breach  of  editorial  Etiquette  in 
bringing  forth  its  Knowledge  of  the  particular  Writer  of 
an  Article.  But  beyond  this,  there  is  that  which  clearly 
shews  Lord  Palmerston's  to  be  the  Hand  that  i»  here 
engaged.  That  ex-Minister  had  declared,  in  a  published 
Correspondence,  and  also  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
there  had  been  no  Connection  between  the  Portfolio  and 
himself,  and  Mr.  Urquhart's  Statement  that  it  was  a 
Government  Publication,  was  by  him  declared  to  be  a 
Falsehood*  In  defending  Lord  Palmerston  any  third 
Party  must  have  either  believed  his  Statement  or  dis- 
believed it.  In  the  first  Case  he  would  have  taken  bis^ 
Stand  upon  Lord  Palmerston's  Declaration,  and  have 
boldly  denied  Mr.  Urquharfs  Charge;  in  the  second  Case,^ 
he  would  have  been  most  careful  not  to  commit  his  Princi* 
pal,  by  admitting  the  Connection  between  the  Foreign 
Office  and  the  Portfolio,  which  that  Principal  bad  denied. 
Both  Articles  in  the  Chronicle  specially  recognize  Mr. 
Urquhart's  Statements  to  be  True,  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  to  be  False.  No  Man  defending  Lord  Palmerston, 
save  himself,  could  have  ventured  on  such  a  Defence. 
The  Herald  places  him  in  this  Position : — either  the  State- 
ments made  as  Lord  Palmerston,  or  the  Statement  made 
as  Editor  of  the  M(yming  Chronicle,  is  false,  and  the  two 
Persons  are  one ; — either  it  is  &lse  that  Lord  Palmerston 
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had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Publication,  of  the  Portfolio, 
a8  stated  by  himself,  or  it  is  false,  as  admitted  by  the 
Chronicle^  that  he  had  to  do  with  the  Publication  of  the 
Portfolio ; — it  is  either  false,  as  stated  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Publication  of 
the  Portfolio,  or  it  is  false,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Urquhart, 
that  he  had  to  do  with  the  Publication  of  the  Portfolio. 
In  the  first  Case  it  is  Lord  Palmerston'is  Falsehood  against 
Lord  Palmerston's  Falsehood.,  In  the  second  Case  it  is 
Lord  Palmerston^s  Falsehood  against  Mr.  Urquhart's 
Falsehood, — the  Organ  of  Lord  Palmerston  having  justi- 
fied the  Statement  of  the  Latter.  Here  then  is  the  Matter 
brought  to  a  very  small  Compass,  and  to  a  simple  Issue — 
a  Charge  of  Treason,,  met  hy  a  Falsehood^  and  the  Word 
of  a  Minister  proved  to  be  worthless. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  Answer,   alleges   no    forgery  of 
Documents — he  does  not  deny  Statements — and  in  an- 
swering he  substantiates  the  Charge.    Therefore  the  Case 
stands  thus — the  Allegations  brought  forward  are  admit- 
ted by  the  Party  on  the  other  Side  to  be  substantially  cor- 
rect.   The  Articles  in  the   Chronicle^  while  substantiating 
the  Case  as  far  as  regards  the  Evidence,  are  also  of  Im- 
portance as  bearing  upon  the  relative  Position  of  the  two 
Men.     The  Language  used  by  the  Chrcmicle  against  Mr. 
Urquhart  is  vehement  and  intemperate,  but  only  in  the 
Way  of  Insinuation.    Is  it  not  clear,    therefore,    that 
Lord  Palmerston    has    nothing  to    allege   against  this 
Witness   that  can  shake  the  Value   of  his  Testimony? 
Let  Mr.  Urquhart  be  what  he  is  implied  to   be,    and 
would   not  Lord   Palmerston   know  it,— and  if  he    did 
not   know  it  how  can    he  imply  it  ?     If  he   did  know 
it  would  he  not  assert  it?     Would   he  not  have  the 
Means  of  proving   it?     These   Articles,    therefore,   in 
the   Ckronictej  while  they  are  a  Confirmation  from  the 
opposite  Party  of  the  Accuracy  of  the  Statement  that  we 
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have  made,  are  also  the  greatest  Disproof  of  the  Insinu- 
ation which  they  contain  against  the  Man  who  has  been 
the  first  to  detect  the  Betrayal  of  his  Country,  and  the 
most  active  Agent  in  bringing  that  Betrayal  before  the 
Eyes  of  the  World.  Is  more  requisite  to  establish  a 
Case  for  Inquiry?  When  was  ever  such  a  Case  pre- 
sented before  ?  And  what  is  it  that  wc  ask  ?  The  Con- 
demnation of  the  Man  ?  No,  but  the  Investigation  of  the 
Charge.  We  ask  not  thb  or  that  Man  to  believe  that  Lord 
Palmerston  is  a  Traitor,  but  we  call  on  the  Nation  and 
the  Parliament  to  require  that  his  Acts  shall  be  inquired 
into.  To  try  this  Issue,  there  must  be  a  Tribunal.  The 
Question  as  it  now  stands  between  us  and  this  Country,  is 
not  whether  or  not  the  Crime  of  Treason  has  been  perpe- 
trated by  Lord  Palmerston,  but  whether  Treason  is  to  be 
henceforward  a  Crime  in  England..  We  have  established 
a  primd facie  Case^  and  we  have  now  established  it  with 
the  Assent  of  the  Party  accused.  If  that  Case  is  now 
disregarded,.  Treason  is  effaced  from  the  Statute  Book. 
If  the-  Last  of  Crimes  be  so  effaced,  what  use  is  it  to  hav« 
Courts  of  Law — of  what  Benefit  to  have  Parliaments— of 
what  Advantage  to  have  a  Crown?  All  are  gone  from 
the  Moment  that  the  Power  of  the  State  can  be  given 
with  Impunity  to  the  Perpetration  of  Crime^  and  that  the 
Allegation  of  Crime  against  public  Functionaries  receive^ 
no  Attention  from  the  Nation. 
We  subjoin  Extracts  frojn  the  Controversy. 


{Morning  ChronieleyJan*  16.) 
Ecce  iterum — behold  once  more  the  Crispinus  of  Diplomacy, 
Mr.  David  Urquhart  I  The  World  has  been  turning  round  sinpe 
his  last  Appearance,  whirling  along  with  it,  at  a  speed  unknown 
before.  Ideas,  Politics,  and  Men.  Mr.  Urquhart  alone  remains  a 
Stranger  to  the  universal  Movement.  He  rises  just  where  he  set, 
with  the  same  querulous  Word  in  his  Mouthy  the  same  crochetty 
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Thoaghl  in  his  Head,  with  which  he  lulled  himself  and  his  Listeners 
to  sleep  some  half  do^en  Yeais  since.  Every  one  must  have  been 
struck,  some  few  Weeks  ago*  by  a  Caricature  of  startling  Similitude, 
representing  a  well-known  Statesman  and  Legist  contemplating  in 
the  Brook  the  Image  of  Ms  former  Self,  bewiggedas  the  Chancellor, 
9nd  absorbed  in  iiie£^ble  Delight  at  this  Reflection  of  the  Past  and 
Phantom  of  the  Future.  Mr.  Urquhart  could  not  be  misrepresented 
in  a  similar  Attitude,  hanging  over  his  own  loved  Lineaments,  and 
clothed  like  a  fashionable  Frontispiece  i^  the  Turkish  garb  of  Daoud 
Pacha.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  how  VanUy  and  Self-Absorption 
can  so  besojt  a  Man  of  some  Ability,  so  benumb  the  Action  of  his 
Mind,  and  freeze  the  Current  of  his  Thoughts,  as  to  leave  him  still 
Q^umbling  the  same  stupid  Calumnies  in  which  he  vented  his  Spite 
half  a  score  of  Years  back. 

*<  Here,  however,  in  the  Portfolio  o£  1 844,  we  have  a  Repetition 
of  his  Old  Story  worked  out  into  more  outrageous  Calumnies,  and 
more  grotesque  Absurdities.  Mr.  Ur^uhart  now  denounces  Lord 
Palmerston — the  Cynosure  of  all  his  Hate -^ as  Russian  in  Soul  from 
Time  immemorial.  The  Originator  and  Signer  of  the  Quadruple 
Treaty  which  withdrew  Spain  from  Russian  Influence;  the 
Statesman  who  embarked  with  such  Frankness  and  Boldness  in  the 
Constitutional  League  of  the  West ;  and  who^  on  the  Indus  and 
the  Danube^  the  Ptrsian  Gulf^  and  the  Dardanelles,  made  the 
boldest  Stiand  of  any  European  Politician  against  the  Encroach- 
ments of  Russia  in  Europe  and  in  Asia — he,  according  to  that 
concentration  of  all  Absurdity  whiqh  forms  Mr.  Urq^uhart's  Logic, 
was  Russian  in  Soul. 

<<  The  Proof,  according  to  Mr.  Urquhart,  lies  in  the  Detention  at 
the  Foreign  Office  of  certain  Documents  found  amongst  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine's  Papers,  revealmg  Russian  Intrigues.  Accu- 
sation the  first  is  for  the  Publication  of  these  Papers  i  Accusation 
the  Second,  is  for  the  Detention  of  them ;  and  Accusation  the  Third 
is  for  recommending  extreme  Prudence  in  publishing  either  the 
Documents  or  Comments  upon  them.  But  Mr.  Urquhart  was  a 
Man,  by  his  own  Account,  not  to  be  controlled  by  a  Minister.  He 
flew  at  higher  Game^  and  having  gained  Admission  to  the  Presence 
of  the  *  old  Sailor,'  William  IV.,  he  so  captivated  the  Monarch, 
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that  the  Fate  of  the  Cahinet^— of  England-— and  of  Europe^  was  at 
Mr.  Urquhart's  Feet.  The  Cabinet,  to  get  rid  of  so  dangerous  a 
Rival)  appointed  Mr.  Urquhart  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Constanti- 
nople. But  Mr.  Urquhart,  who  was  on  a  Visit  at  Windsor,  scorned 
the  Appointment,  and  would  accept  it  but  upon  Conditions.  And 
these  Conditions  were :  an  Augmentation  of  the  Navy — an  Alli- 
ance with  France  —  Recognition  of  Circassian  Independence — Peace 
forced  upon  Persia  and  Turkey — and,  moreover,  three  Commercial 
Treaties,  the  smallest  of  which  was  with  Austria  !  Only  imagine,^ 
gentle  Header,  Mr.  David  Urquhart,  entrenched  with  all  his  Dignity 
in  St.  George's  Hall  in  Windsor  Castle,  dictating  to  the  Whigs,  as 
the  Price  of  his  Acceptance  of  the  Secretaryship  of  Legation  in 
Turkey,  nothing  less  than  a  Change  in  the  entire  Policy  of  the 
World,  including  four  new  Treaties,  and  Heaven  knows  what  be- 
side !  If  the  Reader  be  incredulous,  or  if  he  wish  to  observe  to 
what  Pitch  of  the  Absurd  the  Hallucinations  of  Vanity  may  carry  a 
Man,  let  him  look  into  the  January  Number  of  the  Portfolio^ 
where  Mr.  Urquhart,  or  his  BeHcs,  lie  cased  and  solemnly  enshrined. 
We  really  have  never  seen,  in  these  Christmas  Times,  such  a  begilded 
Temple  of  Sngar*candy,  raised  by  the  confectioning  Hands  of  Fake^ 
hood  for  the  grati6catian  of  puerile  Vanity."  ^ 

[It  is  a  strange  Mode  of  Defence  to  bring  forward  a 
Statement  of  the  Acts,  which  are  the  Subject-Matter  of 
the  Accusation,  as  a  Reply  to  that  Accusation.  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart, in  the  Year  18^,  denounced  the  ^'  Quadruple 
Treaty,"  as  conducive  only  to  Bussian  Ends.  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart denounced  the  Operations  on  the  **  Indus"  bs  planned 
to  advance  Russian  Designs  ;  he  denounced  the  Frustra- 
tion of  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  Austria,  by  which 
the  "  Danube"  was  surrendered — the  Invasion  of  the 
Island  of  Karrack,  in  the  "  Persian  Guljdi,"  as  equally 
Hussian  Schemes  and  Briti&h  Treason.  The  Sacrifice 
of  •*  the  Dardanelles"  by  the  Treaty  of  the  13th  of 
June,  1841,  closing  them,  he  has  denounced  as  the  very 
Climax  of  this  Crime.  Upon  these  Heads  has  this  Charge 
been  brought  forth,  resting  on  Diplomatic  Documents^ 
shewing  in  each   of  those   Cases,  the   Acts  of  the  Man 
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to  be  ID  contradiction  with  the  Objects  he  avowed,  as  well 
as  to  the  Interest  of  the  Country  he  represented.  Lord 
Palmerston,  now  taking  for  a  Shield  the  very  Catalogue  of 
the  Charges  agamst  him,  exclaims,  "  the  Proofs  brought 
forward  agsdnst  me — the  Man  who  has  done  all  these  Things 
against  Russia^ — are,  that  I  published  the  Papers  in  the 
Portfolio,  or  that  I  detained  them,  and  that  I  recommended 
extreme  Prudence  in  publishing  them  !"  Could  any  Man 
save  Lord  Palmerston,  have  ventured  upon  such  a  Course 
of  Defence  as  this  ?  Who,  but  Lord  Palmerston,  could 
have  dealt  with  such  Questions  ?  Who,  but  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, could  have  dared  to  affix  upon  himself  so  clear  and 
direct  an  Implication  of  Guilt  and  its  Consciousness  ?  In 
this  Article  there  is  the  special  Admission  of  the  Statem.ent 
we  made  regarding  the  Possession  of  the  above  Documents 
by  the  Foreign  OflSce,  and  the  Means  by  whieh  they 
came  into  his  Possession ;  secondly,  regarding  the  Disincli- 
nation to  publish  them ;  thirdly,  the  Fact  of  their  Publica- 
tion; fourthly,  that  Mr.  Urquhart  received  his  Appoint- 
ment upon  Conditions ;  fifthly,  that  these  Conditions  were 
Augmentation  of  the  Navy,  Alliance  with  France,  Restora- 
tion of  Circassian  Independence,  &c.] 


{Morning  Herald,  January  17.) 

A  Renewal  of  Mr.  Urquhart's  unanswered  Charges  against  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  a  Periodical  published  by  the  Former's  Friends  and 
Disciples,  seems  to  have  sadly  disturbed  the  noble  Lord's  Repose. 
And  accordingly  the  **  juvenile  Whig,"  Yesterday  attempted,  in  the 
Journal  open  to  his  Tuition,  to  laugh  and  joke  away  the  Accusa- 
tions. May  we  intimate  to  Lord  Palmerston,  that  a  jocose  Reply 
is  not  the  Answer  which  Men  of  Honour  and  Character  give  to  so 
fearful  a  Bill  of  Indictment.  The  Pertinacity  with  which  Mr. 
Urquhart  has  now,  for  upwards  of  six  Years,  persisted  in  advancing 
such  grave  Charges  against  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
bright  Prospects  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  he  closed  in  order  to 
promulgate  them,  and  the  loss  of  Fortune  and  Position  which  their 
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Prosecution  has  involved  that  Gentleman  in,  merit  some  graver 
Answer  than  calling  Names  and  Ridicule.  Lord  Palmerstou  has 
himself  now  recalled  public  Attention  to  Mr.  Urquhart's  Accusa- 
tions, and  yet  all  the  Retort  he  ventures  on  is-r Laughter.  When 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  Character  was  aspersed  by  an  insignifi- 
cant and  venal  Libeller,  his  Royal  Highness  placed  his  Traducer  on 
the  Floor  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  himself  disproved  the  foul 
Calumnies  he  had  revived.  Not  so  Lord  Palmerston ;  to  the  most 
serious  Charges  that  can  be  brought  against  a  public  Man,  he  replies 
— by  a  Squib  against  his  Accuser.  Is  then  the  noble  Lord's  public 
Character  a  Joke  ? 

"  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood ;  we  offer  no  Opinion  on  the  Tratb 

• 

or  Falsity  of  Mr.  Urquhart's  Indictment  against  Lord  Palmerston ; 
but  we  do,  in  common  with  all  Men  possessed  of  a  Particle  of  Self- 
Respect,  entertain  a  strong  Opinion  that  it  is  not  to  be. laughed 
away.  Mr.  Urquhart  may  be  the  Quintessence  of  Vanity  and  Ego- 
tism Lord  Palmerston  so  amusingly  pictures,  and  his  Diseipies  may 
be  the  Gobemouches  our  noble  Contemporary  describes,  but  a  vain 
Man  may  speak  Truth,  and  credulous  People  may,  for  once  in  their 
Lives,  be  in  the  Right ;  and  if  Lord  Palmerston  has  no  other  De- 
fence than  that  he  Yesterday  made,  he  must  not  be  surprised  if 
sober  Men  purchase^  read,  and  even  believe  in  the  Portfolio^  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned. 


(Morning  Chronicle^  January  18/^,  1844.) 

**  The  Herald  of  Yesterday  is  pleased  to  reprove  us  for  making 
a  Joke  of  Mr.  Urquhart's  Accusations  against  Lord  Palmerston ; 
and  replies  to  our  Jokes  by  what  it  imagines  Wit,  but  which  is  mere 
Impertinence.  We  can  apply  no  other  Term  to  the  deliberate 
Violation  of  the  common  Rules  of  Newspaper  Controversy,  exhibited 
in  the  use  of  such  Phrases  as  '  Juvenile  Whig'  and  *  Noble  Con- 
temporary,' by  which  the  Herald  is  pleased  to  attribute  the  Article 
of  the  Chronicle  to  Lord  Palmerston.  It  is  particularly  impudent 
in  the  Herald^  we  beg  to  remark,  to  violate  these  conventional 
Rules ;  and  we  trust  that  our  Right  Honourable  Contemporary 
will  have  better  Taste  than  to  do  so  again. 

<'  But  the  Herald  says  that  Mr.  Urquhart's  is  '  a  fearful  Bill  of 
Indictment.'     It  deserves  Attention,  we  are  told,  on  Account  of  the 
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Pertinacitj  with  which  its  Author  has  urged  it,  and  the  Sacrifice 
which  he  has  made  of  his  professional  Prospects.  He  'merits  a 
graver  Answer'  than  we  have  given  him.  Lord  Palmerston  is  there 
exhorted  to  follow  the  brilliant  Example  of  the  King  of  Hanover, 
who  brought  an  Action  against  some  Man  who  made  a  Charge 
against  him,  which  he  could  not  pass  over  in  Silence.  The  Herald 
will  not  quite  commit  itself  to  saying  that  it  finds  Lord  Palmerston 
Guilty  on  the  fearful  *  Bill  of  Indictment :'  but  it  *  entertains  a 
strong  Opinion  that  it  is  not  to  be  laughed  away.'  If  he  do  not 
descend  into  the  Arena  with  Mr.  Urquhart^  '  he  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  sober  Men  purchase,  read,  and  even  believe  in  the  Port- 
/olioy  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.' 

**  We  are  afraid  that  Lord  Palmerston  must,  as  far  as  the  Port* 
folio  is  concerned,  be  content  with  leaving  the  unfavourable  im- 
pression in  the  Mind  of  any  Man,  who,  after  reading  the  Portfolio, 
rises   with  the  Impression   that  there  is   any  Charge  to  answer. 
Some  sober  Men  there  are  who  will  possibly  do  so ;  for  there  are 
those  whose  sober  Folly  no  Drunkenness  can  emulate.   But  it  is  im- 
possible for  Lord  Palmerston  to  receive  the  good  Opinion  of  these 
sober  Men,  by  gravely  answering  a  list  of  frantic  Incoherencies,  out 
of  which  it  is  not  tii  the  Power  of  Man  to  extract  any  definite 
Accusation  whatsoeverm     But  why  will  not  the  Herald  help  Lord 
Palmerston,  at  least  so  far  as  to  tell  him  what  the  grave  Charge  of 
Treason  is,  which  *  merits  a  graver  Answer  V     If  the  Herald  will 
not  definitely  state  the  Charge  which  ought  to  be  answered,  and 
the  Grounds  of  pnm^y^ct^  Proof,  which  give  it  a  Claim  to  an 
Answer,  it  must  not  be  surprised  if  sober  Men,  without  purchasing 
it  J  believe  it  to  be  circulating,  in  high  sounding  Terms,  a  Calumny 
which  it  does  not  put  into  plain  English. 

'^  The  general  Charge  made  by  Mr.  Urquhart  is  that  of  Treason, 
in  knowingly  sacrificing  to  Russia,  for  a  Bribe,  the  Interests  of 
England." 

''The  Proofs  offered  are,  first,  that  Lord  Palmerston  for  a  long 
Time  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  publishing  the  Portfolio, 
Secondly,  that  having  been,  according  to  Mr.  Urquhart,  overborne 
into  consenting  to  the  Publication,  he  did  so  very  reluctantly.  And 
lastly,  that,  the  Portfolio  being  published,  he  pursued  a 
certain  Policy  with  respect  to  Russia,  which  no  Man  who  had  read 
the  Portfolio  could,  in  Mr.  Urquhart's  Opinion,  have  pursued^ 
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without  so  clear  a  Betrayal  of  his  Country's  Interests,  as  nothing  hut 
the  Acceptance  of  a  Bribe  from  Russia  can  account  for. 

'*  Mr.  Urquhart  talks  big  of  proving  the  Bribe,  but  never  oflieis 
any  Proof  of  it,  except  an  Inference  from  Lord  Pdmerston's  Foreign 
Policy. 

"  Now,  we  should  be  obliged  to  our  Contemporary,  which  is  sop- 
posed  to  be  the  Organ  of  the  present  pacific  Ministry,  to  say  which 
of  these  Charges  Lord  Palmerston  ought  gravely  to  answer  ? 

*'  Is  the  Charge  of  Treason  for  not  publishing  the  Portfolio  earlier, 
one  which  should  be  gravely  answered? 

"  Assuming  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  compelled^  at  last,  to  con* 
sent  to  the  Publication  of  the  Portfolio ;  was  it  Treason  to  do  so 
reluctantly  ? 

**  The  third  Charge  is  one  which  our  Contemporary  is  bound  to 
enable  Lord  Palmerston  to  meet  more  definitely,  as  it  requires  him 
to  answer  gravely.  If  any  Part  of  his  Policy  towards  Russia 
amounted  to  a  treasonable  Betrayal  of  his  Country's  Interests,  what 
was  that  Part  ?  It  must  be  easy  to  specify  it.  There  were,  no 
doubt.  Points  in  Lord  Palmerston's  foreign  Policy,  ou  which  he  had 
the  Misfortune  to  difier  from  the  Herald.  But  to  do  so  is  not  Trea- 
son.    Perhaps  it  ought  to  be ;  but  it  is  not  specified  in  the  Statute. 

**  Mr.  Urquhart  specifies,  no  doubt,  some  Portions  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  Policy,  on  which  he  declares  his  Lordship's  differing 
from  him  to  amount  to  Treason.  The  Herald  knows  what  these 
are.  Note;,  as  the  Organ  of  a  pacific  Ministry,  we  wish  it  would 
have  the  goodness  to  state  on  how  many  and  which  of  these  various 
Points  it  believes  Lord  Palmerston  to  have  erred,  from  too  great 
Partiality  to  Russia  ?  And  what,  on  these  Points,  ought  a  good 
and  honest  Minister  to  have  done  ? 

*'  Our  Contemporary  may  answer  these  Questions  gravely,  but  we 
have  grave  Doubts  whether  it  will  specify  any  Charges  against  Lord 
Palmerston,  which  anybody  will  think  worthy  of  a  "grave  Answer." 


{Herald,  \^th  January,  1844.) 
<*  The  Chronicles  Jocularity,  in  the  Matter  of  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Mr.  Urquhart,  has  been  changed  into  Seriousness  by  our  Inti- 
mation that  the  latter  Gentleman's  Charges  were  not  to  be  laughed 
away  by  the  Former.  This  Change  is  exacdy  what  we  wished  to 
produce.     If  LordPalmerston  will  notice  Mr.  Urquhart's  Accusa- 
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tions,  let  him  do  so  as  their  Gravity  and  his  own  Honour  demands 
Every  Englishman  has  an  Interest  in  the  public  Character  of  Po1i<- 
ticians  who  have  been,  and  may  be  again,  called  to  share  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Empire ;  and  to  find  a  Statesman  who  for  Ten 
Years  presided,  almost  uncontrolled,  over,  and  directed  the  external 
Relations  of  the  Country,  laughing  and  joking  at  Imputations  which, 
if  true,  amount  to  High  Treason,  was  so  offensive,  that  we  at  once 
rebuked  his  trifling.  The  Rebuke  has  brought  him  to  a  Sense  of 
Propriety,  and  an  elaborate  Reply  (whether  successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful we  say  not)  is  the  Consequence.  Here,  content  with  this 
practical  Tribute  to  the  Justice  of  our  Reproof,  we  might  leave  the 
Subject,  were  it  not  for  one  or  two  Remarks  in  reference  to  the 
Herald,  which  the  Chronicle  has  chosen  to  embody  in  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  Defence. 

'*  Our  Contemporary,  be  he  Noble  or  Plebeian,  complains  that  we 
have  violated  the  ordinary  Rules  of  newspaper  Controversy,  in 
ascribing  the  Jokes  with  which  Mr.  Urquhart  was  first  assailed,  to 
Lord  Palmerston. 

"  He  does  not  deny  them  to  hate  h^en  tuiitten  by  the  Noble 
Lord,  but  grumbles  that  we  printed  what  nine  Men  out  of  ten  who 
pay  Attention  to  such  Matters  believe.  Our  Answer  to  this  Charge 
is,  we  are  not  to  blame  if  every  political  Tyro  can  trace,  or  thinks 
he  can  trace,  Lord  Pialmerston^s  '  fine  old  Roman  hand '  in  many 
of  the  Chroniclers  Articles  On  foreign  Policy,  or  the  Chroniclers 
Articles  on  Lord  Palmerston' s  Speeches.  The  Fault  lies  with  the 
Noble  Lord  and  our  Contemporary :  they  should  manage  their 
mutual  Plagiarisms  —if  Plagiarisms  we  are  henceforth  to  consider 
them — more  skilfully,  and  not  provoke  People  into  the  popular 
Belief  now  entertained,  by  identity  of  Spirit,  Tone,  Matter,  Manner, 
Thoughts,  Jokes,  Expressions,  and  Language.  Lord  Stanley  has 
more  than  once  exposed  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  '  using  up'  the  Chroniclers  Diatribes.  Either  our 
Contemporary  is  signally  submissive  upon  the  Subject  of  these  grand 
Larcenies^  or  his  Lordship  '  has  a  Right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with 
his  Own.*  For  the  last  six  or  eight  Years  Lord  Palmerston's  Con- 
nection^  or  supposed  Connection,  with  the  Press  of  his  Party,  has 
been  matter  of  Notoriety ;  it  has  been  referred  to  in  Parliament, 
has  been  alleged  and  realleged  in   the  Conservative  Journals,  has 
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been  the  Topic  of  political  Conversation,  and  has  been  severely  com- 
mented on  by  those  Organs  of  public  Opinion  on  the  Continent, 
through  which  distinguished  Personages  and  eminent  Statesmen 
instruct,  or  mislead,  their  Readers.  It  is,  then,  rather  late  for  the 
Noble  Lord  or  for  the  Chronicle  to  complain  now  of  public  Refer- 
ence to  the  Connection  believed  to  exist  between  them  ;  and  they 
must  both  excuse  us  if  we  suspect  the  Complaint  to  be  the  Result 
of  our  Exposure  of  the  grave  Blunder  either  one  or  the  other  per- 
petrated on  Tuesday. 

'*  The  Complaint  comes,  however,  with  an  exceedingly  ill  Grace 
from  a  Journal,  which  scarcely  eighteen  Months  ago  grossly  vio- 
lated '  the  Rules  of  newspaper  Controversy,'  in  reference  to  the 
Herald,  when  unable  to.  reply  to  the  Subject-matter  of  the  Herald's 
Articles  in  reference  to  Lord  Palmerston— which  only  a  few  Months 
ago  violated  those  Rules  in  reference  to  a  Member  of  the  existing 
Cabinet, — and  which  tags  to  its  present  Complaint  an  additional 
Breach  of  the  Canon  it  affects  to  have  so  high  a  Regard  for.  Cer- 
tainly if  any  Journal  has  of  late  had  Cause  to  make  such  a  Complaint, 
it  is  the  Herald, 

^*  We  must,  indeed,  confess  to  special  Reasons  why  we  attributed 
the  Reply  in  the  Chronicle  to  Lord  Palmerston.  Firstly,  we  give 
the  Chronicle  credit  for  more  Tact  than  was  displayed  in  the  offensive 
Article.  Left  to  itself,  we  believe  that  Journal  would  have  indig- 
nantly repelled,  and  not  joked  over,  Mr.  Urquhart's  Charges — that 
it  would  haveat  once  replied  to  them,  as  our  Rebuke  has  goaded  some 
one  to  do. 

*'  We  believe  that  no  ordinary  public  Writer  would  have  dared  to 
have  so  trifled  with  the  Honour  and  Character  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  consequently  we  inferred  that  the  Noble  Lord  was  sporting  with 
his  own  Reputation. 

'<  Secondly,  we  know  how  annoying  and  vexatious  these  Charges 
have  proved  to  Lord  Palmerston's  former  Colleagues  and  political 
Friends,  and  when  these  were-  again  revived,  with  a  Preciseness 
hitherto  avoided,  we  are  justified  in  thinking  that  the  Whig  Chiefs 
pressed  on  Lord  Palmerston  the  Necessity  of  taking  some  Notice  of 
the  Charges,  more  especially  as  Parliament  was  about  to  assemble ; 
hence  we  attributed  the  Article  in  question  to  Lord  Palmerston. 
And  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  we  were  wrong. 
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**  The  ChnmicUt  with  all  the  valiancy  of  Ancibnt  Pistol^  its 
Patron's  great  Prototype^  challenges  us  to  discuss  Lord  Palmerston's 
Policy.  We  decline  to  do  any  thing  of  the  Sort:  when  we  diddU' 
cuss  that  Policy  day  by  day,  the  Chronicle  was  dumb,  and  now 
that  we  are  gradually  outliving  its  disastrous  Effects^  we  may  safely 
consign  it  to  the  Execration  of  History.  Neither  can  we  afford  either 
time  or  space  to  tell  the  Chronicle  what  Mr.  Urquhart's  Charges 
against  Lord  Palmerston  are ;  it  is,  indeed,  unnecessary,  for  after 
soliciting  us  to  narrate  them  in  Detail^  our  Contemporary  proceeds 
to  pick  out  one  or  two,  and,  after  his  fashion,  to  answer  them.  On 
two  Points  we  will,  however,  indulge  Lord  Palmerston  and  the 
Chronicle  with  brief  Remarks* 

''The  Chronicle  now  admits  that  Lord  Palmerston  was,  however 
reluctantly,  a  Party  to  the  Publication  of  the  Portfolio  in  1 835  and 
1 836.  How,  may  we  ask,  does  this  Admission  accord  with  Lord 
Palmerston's  Statement  to  Mr.  Urquhart  in  1838,  that  the  Portfolio 
*  was  not,  as  you  assert,  connected  with  the  Foreign  Department, 
but  over  which  the  Foreign  Department  neither  possessed  nor 
exercised  any  Control  whatever?'  Which  is  true— the  Chroniclers 
present  Admission,  or  Lord  Palmerston's  former  Denial  ?  One  of 
other  must  be  false. 

''Again,  the  CArontc/^,  after  making  to  a  Selection  of  the  Charges 
a  grave  Defence,  inconsistently  adds,  that  they  are  unworthy  a  grave 
Answer.  Now,  in  referring  to  the  current  Number  of  the  revived 
Portfolio,  we  find  a  long  Extract  given  from  a  friendly  and  conti* 
dentialCorrespohdence  in  1835  between  the  late  Sir  Herbert  Taylor, 
as  Private  Secretary  to  King  William  IV.,  and  Mr.  Urquhart,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Mr.  Urquhart*s  Charges  at  that  Period  were 
considered  sufficiently  grave  to  call  forth  the  Remonstrances  of  tlie 
only  Man  then  honoured  with  the  entire  Confidence  of  the  late  King 
<— if  not  of  the  Remonstrance  of  his  late  Majesty  himself/' 


And  with  this  the  Controversy  closed ;  the  Chronicle 
having  judged  it  prudent  not  to  provoke  further  Discussion 
in  a  Matter  where  Contradiction  and  Assertion  would  have 
enabled  its  Antagonist  to  adduce  still  stronger  Proof  in 
support  of  the  Charge  that  was  advanced. 
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REPLY  OF  THE  MORNING  CHRONICLE  TO  THE 

PORTFOLIO. 


%     .     .     .     w    '*  Who  will  believe  thee? 
My  unsoird  naffie,  my  place  i'  the  state 
Will  so  your  accusation  overweight 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report, 
And  smell  of  calumny." — Measure  for  Measure^. 


Mr.  Editor, — ^I'he  Contents  of  youi*  JarTuary  Numbef 
and  some  remarkable  Comments  thereupon,  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  Piiblic  Press,  impel  me  to  address 
you,  in  refutation  of  what  strikes  me  to  be  dangerous  Fal- 
lacies^ and  to  point  out  wherein  lies  the  Gravity  and  Im^ 
portance  of  a  just  Appreciation  of  these  past  Transactions^ 

The  Convictions  I  entertain  respecting  Lord  Palmerston^ 
similar  to  those  you  put  forth,  were  arrived  at  by  me  in 
course  of  the  year  1838,  upon  the  Evidence  afforded 
through  his  own  and^the  Foreign  Office's  published  Cor«> 
respondence  with  Mr.  Urquhart.  A  Correqiondence 
which,  from  its  Contents,  and  from  the  Fact  that  so  high 
a  Public  Functionary  as  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  was  driven  to  the  Necessity  of  addressings 
and  upon  such  Matters  as  therein  contained^  a  dismissed 
Diplomatic  Servant,— is  of  a  Character  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  Annals  of  Diplomacy  or  in  Records  of  State. 

Were  the  real  Question  at  issue  between  Lord  Pal- 
merston  and  Mr^  Urquhart,  merely  of  a  Personal  Nature^ 
it  would  be  one  unworthy  of  public  Notice.  But  it  is 
far  otherwise ;  the  Question  does  not  resolve  itself  into  a 
personal  one  ;  it  is  far  beyond  and  above  it,  for  there  is 
involved  in  it  not  only  the  Fact,  as  to  the  Maintenance 
or  Betrayal  of  our  National  Interests,  but  that  very  Fact 
is  the  Subject'-matter  itself  of  the  whole  Difference  be- 
tween them ; — and  this  from  first  to  last. 

Such  being  the  Case,  it  is  not  only  important  in  a 
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diplomatic  Point  of  View,  having  reference  to  the  Means 
which  may  thereby  be  afforded  ihe  British  Government  of 
recovering  lost  Advantages  and  sacrificed  Rights,  but 
more  immediately  in  the  Possibility  there  still  is  of  a 
future  Return  to  Office  of  a  Man  charged  with  knowingly 
betraying  the  Public  Interests.  Assuredly  then,  the 
Truth  or  Falsity  of  this  Charge  must  be  a  paramount 
Matter  of  Enquiry,  and  is  one  which  it  is  essential  to  have 
placed  beyond  all  Doubt. 

The  Fact,  as  to  the  Betrayal  of  Great  Britain's  highest 
Interests  being  the  very  Subject-matter  at  issue  between 
Lord  PalmerstoQ  and  Mr.  Urquhart,  supposing  the  Latter 
to  have  within  his  own  Knowledge,  through  his  own  Inter- 
course with  the  late  Minister,  Proofs  capable  of  substantiat- 
ing such  Betrayal,  it  must  be  at  once  admitted  to  be 
the  most  fitting  Course,  and  even  to  be  a  positive  Duty 
for  him  to  give  Evidence  of  what  he  knows  ?  Or  is  he  to 
be  deterred  from  doing  so,  because  his  own  Name  and 
Acts  must  necessarily  be  brought  forward  ?  Of  course  not ; 
and  what  he  personally  knows,  must  be  the  most  satisfac- 
tory and  conclusive  Evidence  in  his  Power  to  give.  But 
Lord  Palmerston's  Organ  treats  the  Matter  as  one  of  a 
personal  Kind,  and  alleges  that  it  is  only  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Urqnhart  in  *' Vanity  and  Self-absorp* 
tion."  These  are  the  Impressions  which  have  been  for 
Years  carefully  cultivated*  The  Removal  of  such  Im- 
pressions becomes  now  the  more  Necessary  that  their 
adoption  acts  as  a  Bar  to  Enquiry,  where  Enquiry  has 
avowedly  become  important. 

There  is  one  Thing  by  which  I  am  struck,  as  certainly 
most  inconsistent  with  that  '^Vanity''  and  '' Egotism** 
alleged  as  dictating  the  Course  now  pursued.  It  is  this, 
— that  with  the  single  Exception  of  the  Correspondence 
between  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Urquhart,  published 
in  the  Times  of  1838)  and  which  was  notoriously  the 
Result  of  the  former's  own  Act,  there  has,  up  to  your 
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last  Number,  been  no  Evidence  on  Matters  ivithin  hisaum 
personal  Observation^  adduced  by  Mr.  Urquhart  in  support 
of  his  Charge  of  Treason.     On  the  Contrary,  he  has  been 
for  Years  laboriously  engaged  in  the  Analysis  of  Parlia*' 
mentary  Papers,  and  in  the  Publication  of  other  Eyidence^ 
When  he  put  forth  these  Expositions,  they  were  held  up  to 
reprobation  as  the  Result  of  personal  Pique,  and  disap- 
pointed  Ambition.   And  as  to  comprehend  these  Questions 
requires  some  Labour,  or  some  previous  Knowledge  of 
diplomatic  Relations  and  international  Law,  —  Denun- 
ciations of   the  Writer  were  too  readily  accepted  by  an 
ignorant  and  indifferent  Public,  as  an  Answer  to  Charges 
they  could  not  understand.     Now  that  this  Gentleman 
comes  to  more  simple  Grounds,  to  the  setting  forth  of 
Matter  within  every  body's  Capacity  of  Judgment ;  now 
that  he  brings  it  to  an  ordinary  Question  of  Fact,  by  the 
Statement  of  Circumstances  within  his  personal  Know- 
ledge, and  the  furnishing  of  Documents  within  his  own 
Custody,^it  is  Vanity  and  Egotism!    Would  any  Man, 
having  had  a  personal  Encounter  with  a  Ruffian  engaged 
in  a  felonious  Attempt,  be  met  by  Suggestions  of  Vanity 
and  Egotism  from  the  Judge  before  whom  he  appeared, 
because  he  deposed  to  Circumstances  within  his  own  Know- 
ledge ?    No,  the  Hatter  of  Fact  would  beenquired  into, 
the  Truth  of  the  Charge  and  the  Character  of  the  Evi- 
dence, individual  or  documentary,  would  be  sifted  and 
tested.      So  likewise,  in  the  Case  before  the  Public,  we 
have  to  enquire  if  there  be  a  Charge,  and  we  have  then 
to  examine   if  there  be  Grounds  enough  on   which  to 
support  it.     In  this  Light  would  an  honestly  intentioned 
Commentator  invite   his  Readers  to   view  it?      As  to 
Mr.  Urquhart,    he    would    evince  only   Weakness  and 
Meanness  did  he  shrink  from  asserting  any  Facts  within 
his  Knowledge,  important  to  the  Country  which  gave  him 
Birth,  by  the  Apprehension  of  being  denounced  for  "  Ego- 
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tism,"  or  of  seeing  his  Statements  scorned  as  Fictions 
*'  raised  for  the  Gratification  of  puerile  Vanity."  This 
is  what  was  naturally  to  be  expected  ;  if  the  Charge  was 
true,  the  Guilty  would  make  use  in  Self-defence  of  every 
Weapon  within  his  reach. 

Clearly,   then,    are   Animadversions   of  such   a    kind 
out  of  Character^  and  so  likewise  are  all  Attempts  to  evade 
the  Point  at  Issue  by  general  Observations,  and  sweeping 
Epithets.     Such  a  Course  taken  by  an  accused  Person  is 
evidence  of  Guilt.     In  the  Reply  on  the  part  of   Lord 
Palmerston,  to  your  last  Number,  which  appeared  in  the 
Morning    Chronicle  of  January  16th,  there  is  no  Denial 
of  any   Fact  you  asserted,  no   Refutation  of  any    Infer- 
ence you  drew;  yet  the   Facts  were  numerous,  and  the 
Inferences  went  direct  to  the  gravest  of  Crimes.     The 
Reply  in  the  avowed  Organ  of  the  Individual  accused^ 
contents  itself  with  ridiculing  the  Charge  and  scoffing  at 
the  Man  who  makes  it.    The  Adoption  of  such  a  Tone, 
und^er  such  Circumstances,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
tells  in  a  Sense  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  was  intended, 
and   its  Impression  on  the  Public,  found,  in  the  present 
Instance,  a  Voice  in  the  Morning  Herald,     This  Journal 
imputed  the  Article  in  the  Chronicle  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  intimated  to  him,  ^^that  a  jocose  Reply  is  not   an 
Answer  which  Men  of  Honour  and  Character  give  to 
so  fearful  a  Bill  of  Indictment.''     It  then  calls  on  him  to 
clear  himself  by  bringing  his  Traducers  before  a  public 
Tribunal. 

The  C%r(?nicfe  of  the  17th  replies  in  somewhat  of  its  former 
Strain,  adding  thereto  Arguments ;  the  Arguments  consist 
in  a  Mis-statement  of  the  Case.  This  is  no  party  Question 
to  be  so  dealt  with  :  it  is  one  of  Character  as  regards  the 
Individual — one  of  Fidelity  to  his  Country  and  Loyalty 
to  the  Crown,  as  regards  the  ex-Minister. 
Surely  the  natural  Course  in  such  a  Case  on  the  part  of 
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an  Antagonist^  certified  of  Falsity  In  the  Allegations,  and 
of  Error  in  the  Inferences,  would  have  been  to  have  ex- 
posed the  Error  of  the  Case  as  stated,  and  not  to  have  mis- 
stated it.  Thns,  proved  to  be  incomplete  or  unfounded,  it 
would  have  been  disposed  of  for  ever !  What  other  In- 
ference can  any  Man,  having  read  the  Evidence  afforded 
by  your  last  Number^  draw  from  such  a  Mode  of  meeting 
it,  than  this — that  there  is  a  total  Want  of  fair  Means  of 
Defence  or  of  credible  Refutation  ? 

The  Case  stated  in  your  last  Number  rests  on  a  Detail 
of  Facts  :  The  Chronicle  enters  into  the  Subject  but  doeej 
bot  deny  the  Facts,  on  the  contrary,  it  directly  admits  this 
most  important,  while  the  Argument  to  which  it  affects  to 
reply,  is  left  untouched,  except  through  its  Misrepresein- 
tation.  It  says  that  the  Proofs  of  the  "  general  Charge 
of  Treason ''^  that  is  made  against  Lord  Palmerston,  are  his 
refusing  for  a  Time  to  publish  the  Portfolio,  his  consenting 
afterwards,  his  then  changing  to  ism  opposite  Course. 
This  is  the  History  of  the  Proceeding,  and  in  the  Circum- 
stances of  each  Act,  and  in  the  Object  of  each,  as  revealed 
by  after  Events,  or  by  published  Documents,  is  to  be 
found  the  Crime ;  but  the  Charge  against  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, that  Charge  which  The  Chronicle  ridicules  as 
standing  against  him  for  half  a  score  Years, — is  now  for 
ithe  first  Time  presented  in  respect  to  the  Portfolio  I  Mr. 
Urquhart  has  never  before  adduced  this  matter  as  sub^ 
stantiating  his  Charge. 

The  Public,  have  at  least,  in  such  a  Case  as  this,  a 
Right  to  expect  a  truthful  Statement  of  the  Charge  froni 
its  Journalists.  The  ^^  Chronicle''  informs  them  that  '^the 
Proofs''  of  the  ^  general  Charge  of  Treason*'  are  confined 
to  the  Facts  connected  with  the  **  Portfolio  " ! 

The  Proofs  have  been  poured  forth  from  Year  to  Yeari 
now  as  Memorials  to  the  Sovereign,  now  as  Petitions  to 
the  Parliament,  now  as  Analysis  of  Parliamentary  Docu- 
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meutci,  now  as  Essaya  in  Reviews,  and  now  as  Articles  in 
the  leading  Journals.  For  Days,  and  Weeks,  and  Months, 
and  Years,  and  Lustres,  hare  these  Charges  laid  upon  a 
Servant  of  the  State,  and  been  accumulating  on  his  Head^ 
unrebutted,  undestroyed,  unreplied  to ! 

The  Proofs  Mr,  Urquhart  has  adduced,  are  Deeds 
that  Lord  Palmerston  has  performed,  which  are  Viola- 
tions of  the  Laws  of  England,  whatever  the  Motives 
by  which  he  committed  them.  There  are  instanced ; 
treasonable  levying  of  War, — treasonable  setting  aside 
of  solemn  Engagements,— -illegal  Assaults  upon  the  Allies 
of  England, — Misrepresentation  to  his  Sovereign  and  the 
Parliament  of  his  own  Acts, — Falsification  of  Public  Docu- 
ments,— contradictory  Instructions  to  the  Agents  of  the 
British  Crown, — Counteraction  of  ostensible  Instructions 
given  to  those  Agents,  and  underhand  counteraction  of  those 
Agents'  loyal  Efforts.  This  Series  of  Crimes,  are  shewn 
to  have  had  but  one  Object,  and  that  not  the  Interests  of 
his  Sovereign  and  his  Country  !  Furthermore,  Proofs 
are  adduced  in  several  of  the  above  Matters,  that  they 
have  been  prosecuted  with  a  secret  Understanding  with 
the  Russian  Government.  The  Cases  in  which  these 
Charges  are  elaborately  established,  form  a  long  and 
melancholy  Catalogue,  and  I  would  instance  the  Per- 
sian Ifegociations, — Cabul  Negociations  and  Invasion, — 
China, — the  Vixen, — ^the  Sulphur  Question, — the  North 
American  Boundary, — the  Greek  Transactions  and  Em- 
bezzlements, and  the  long  Series  of  Negociations,  con- 
nected with  the  Rupture  with  France  by  the  Treaty  of 
fifteenth  July, — the  Closing  of  the  Dardanelles  by  the 
Treaty  of  the  thirteenth  June, — the  Case  of  the  Caroline, 
— ^the  commercial  Treaties  with  Austria,  Turkey,  Naples 
and  France,  &c. 

Was  the  Writer  of  the  Article  in  the  Chronicle  ignorant 
of  this  Catalogue  of  Cases,  and  the  Chain  of  **  Proofs'' 
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which  have  been  derived  therefrom,  when  he  confined 
the  Existence  of  these  to  the  Case  of  the  Portfolio  alone  f 
This  last,  although  perfectly  sufficient  of  itself  for  the 
[Establishment  of  the  Charge  as  containing  prima  facie 
Evidence  of  its  Tmth,  has  not  figured  amongst  the  Proofs 
which  during  six  Years  have  been  gradually  recorded 
against  Lord  Palmerston  in  support  of  this  **  fearful  Bill 
of  Indictment." ! 

If  the  Artifices  so  tinscrupulously  used  by  this  Writer, 
and  already  exposed,  establish  the  Consciousness  in  him 
of  the  Badness  of  his  Cause — the  bad  Faith  of  the  at- 
tempted Answer  will  still  farther  appear  from  what  follows. 
Not  content  with  concealing  from  sight  the  *^  Pnx>fs*'  al- 
leged in  support  of  the  Charge,  he  goes  further  and  falsi- 
fies the  Charge  itself.     He  says  : 

<<  The  general  Charge  made  by  Mr.  Urquhart,  is  that 
**  of  Treason,  in  knowingly  sacrificing  to  Russia,  for  a 
**  Bribey  the  Interests  of  England." 

And  again  :  **  Mr.  Urquhart  ttdks  hig  of  proving  the 
**  Bribe^  but  never  offers  any  Proof  of  it,  except  an  In- 
**  ference  from  Lord  Palmerston's  foreign  Policy." 

Now  neither  in  the  Statement  respecting  the  Portfolio^ 
to  which  the  Writer  of  the  Chronicle  confines  himself, 
nor  in  any  other,  does  Mr.  Urquhart,  in  the  most  remote 
Degree,  refer  to  **  a  Bribe'* ! 

Would  a  Man,  who  asserts  that  Murder  has  been  com- 
mitted, charge  upon  the  Murderer,  not  the  Deed  which 
he  had  done,  but  the  Consideration  which  he  had  re- 
ceived ?  Such  may  be  part  of  a  Chain  of  Evidence,  in  a 
given  Case,  it  would  then  be  not  the  Crime  but  only  a 
Proof  of  it — but  in  the  Case  in  question,  there  never  was  a 
Link  of  this  kind.  What  Mr.  Urquhart  alleges  against 
Lord  Palmerston  is  Crime  in  Act,  Crime  in  Intentioii. 
With  the  Motive,  Cause,  or  impulse,  which  maj  have  led 
to  its  Commission,  he  has  not  dealt  in  any  way. 
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What  Inference  then  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  placing 
of  an  Allegation  so  absurd  in  the  Mouth  of  a  Man  who 
never  used  it?  The  Object  far  doing  so  is  clear,  for  who- 
ever is  impressed  with  the  Notion  that  he  has  to  seek  for 
Proofs  of  a  Bribe,  will  not  examine  into  the  Acts  of  the 
Functionary^  hence  Inquiry  into  the  Subject->matter  of  a 
Charge  of  the  greatest  Crime  recognizable  in  British  Law 
is  stifled  at  the  Outset. 

Is  Lord  Palmerston  the  Writer  of  the  Articles  in  the 
Chronicle? — if  not,  were  they  written  under  his  In- 
structions ?  In  either  Case  it  would  become  the  Editor 
of  that  Journal,  to  examine  into  the  Question  before  lend- 
ing himself  to  be  an  Instrument  for  the  smothering  of  the 
Knowledge  of  a  Crime,  which  if  truly  imputed,  goes  to 
the  sapping  of  the  very  Foundations  of  the  State. 

The  Morning  Herald^  as  well  in  the  first  Instance,  as 
subsequently  in  a  second  Beply  to  the  Chronicle^  attributes 
these  Replies  to  Lord  Palmerston ;  and  assigns  Reasons 
which  speak  for  themselves.  But  there  is  one  assigned  too 

•  *  

singular  not  to  be  quoted,  ^  We  believed,"  says  the  HeraMy 
^*  that  no  ordinary  public  Writer  would  have  dared  to  have 
so  trifled  with  the  Honour  and  Character  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, and  consequently  we  inferred  that  the  Noble  Lord 
was  sportive  with  his  own  Reputation." 

Assuredly,  no  Man,  and  much  less  one  of  so  eminent  a 
Station,  could  so  sport  without  some  very  powerful  Object. 
it  is  no  more  by  such  Means  than  by  Silence  that  Inno- 
cence would  seek  for  Vindication ! 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  so  painful  an  Exhibition  of 
Cunning  and  Falsehood^  to  the  Judgment  of  an  impartial 
Writer.  The  Atlaa  of  January  6th  thus  belies  one  of  the 
Assertions  of  the  Morning  ChronicUy  that  from  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart's  Statement, ''  it  is  not  in  the  Power  of  Man  to  extract 
any  definite  Accusation  whatsoever/' 
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"Certainly,  he  lias  gone  very  far  towards  reducing  the  ques- 
tion  to  this  alternative :  either  Lord  Palmerston  must  be  a 
traitor,  or  David  Urquhart  must  be  a  forger  and  liar.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  documents  of  the  Portfolio  were  known  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston to  be  authentic,  and  were,  in  point  of  fact,  published  by  his 
direction  and  authority,  it  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  perceive  how  he 
could  with  good  faith  have  played  the  game  of  Russia,  by  abandon- 
ing the  French  for  the  Russian  alliance  upon  the  trumpery  pretext 
of  wresting  Syria  firom  Mehemet  Ali.  There  are  many  other  awk- 
ward circumstances,  if  true,  as,  for  instance,  that  the  voyage  of  the 
"  Vixen''  to  the  coast  of  Circassia  was  undertaken  with  Lord 
Palmerston's  knowledge  and  approval,  avowedly  as  a  means  of 
breaking  the  Russian  blockade,  and  was  afterwards  made  by  him  a 
pretext  for  recognizing  that  blockade,  and  the  right  of  Russia  over 
the  independent  districts  of  the  Caucasus.  Again,  that  the  treaty  of 
commerce  with  Turkey  could  hardly  have  been,  from  mere  ignorance 
drawn  up  in  a  form  which  gives  a  positive  premium  and  advantage 
to  the  subjects  of  Russia  over  those  of  England,  in  regard  to  import 
and  export  duties.  Nor  is  the  expedition  against  Affghahistan  very 
conceivable  as  a  bond  fide  measure  for  the  support  of  British  interests 
in  the  East,  after  the  disclosures  which  have  come  to  light  by  the 
publication  of  Sir  A..Burnes*s  despatches,  and  other  documents. 

'*  We  think  it  our  duty  to  state  these  things  broadly  and  unequi- 
vocally, because  the  character  of  a  British  statesman  ought  to  be, 
like  that  of  Csesar's  wife,  above  suspicion  ;  and  we  are  bound  to  con- 
fess that  an  attentive  perusal  of  Mr.  Urquhart*s  last  publication 
forces  upon  our  mind  the  reluctant  conviction  that  here  is  a  primd 
facie  case  which,  if  established,  would  prove  that  Lord  Palmerston 
is  either  a  traitor  or  a  man  of  such  incredible  imbecility  and  in- 
fatuation, that  he  is  utterly  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  serious  affairs.  There  may  be  a  ready  answer  to  Mr. 
Urquhart's  charges ;  they  may  be  founded  on  prejudice,  misrepre- 
sentation, or,  for  aught  we  know,  upon  positive  falsehood  and  forgery. 
But  this  answer,  whatever  it  is,  ought  to  be  given.  It  is  incumbent 
on  Lord  Palmerstoii  to  meet  the  charges  which  have  thus  openly, 
and  supported  by  a  strong  array  of  primd  facie  evidence,  been 
brought  against  him." 
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If  you  can  i^fbrd  me  Space,  I  propose  addressing  yoa  an 
Analysis  of  the  Correspoodence  as  published  between  Lord 
Palnierstoq  and  Mr,  Urquhart,  in  1838,  and  upon  which 
I  have  come  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Guilt  of  the  former. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 


We  subjoin  the  following  Extract  from  another  Corres- 
pondent— 

"  There  is  another  Public  upon  which  the  last  Number 
of  the  Portfolio,  will  not  fail  to  produce  Effect.  On  the 
Continent  this  long  Struggle  between  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Mr.  Urquhart,  is  looked  upon  as  a  Struggle  between 
two  different  Principles,  the  one  or  the  other  of  which 
must  be  entirely  wrong.  Mr.  Urquhart's  Exposition  will 
lead  to  the  Questicm — **  What  does  Lord  Palmerston  say 
tQ  this  ?^and  it  would  be  no  Answer,  <<  Lord  Palmerston  is 
silent.*'  For  these,  the  most  important  Reasoners,  as  bearing 
op  the  Character  and  Position  of  a  foreign  Minister,  it 
must  have  been  advantageous,  and  perhaps  was  necessary, 
thalt  an  Jknswer  should  be  given,  that  it  might  be  said, 
'<  Oh,  Lord  Palmerston  has  answered ;"  the  Answer,  how- 
ever futile,  passes  through  a  friendly  Channel, — the  Di^ 
plomatic  Body, — ^to  whom  it  is  gratifying  to  read  an 
Article,  upon  such  a  Subject,  from  an  Ex-Minister ;  they 
are  ready  enough  to  represent  Mr.  Urquhart  as  a  Visionary, 
and  to  accept  Lord  Palmerston's  Beply  as  perfectly  suc- 
cessful. The  short  Article  in  the  Cironick  will  be  tran^ 
mitted  by  each  Representative  to  his  own  Court,  md  will  be 
read  by  hundreds,  who  will  not  tal^e  the  Trouble  to  lo(^  into 
the  Article  to  which  it  professes  to  reply,  no^  even  to  con- 
sider the  Contents  of  that  very  Reply  whieh  tliey  aec^. 

''  The  Impprtance  to  Lord  Palmerston  of  tys  Result,  will 
be  understood,  when  it    is  stated,  that  Mr.   Urquhart's 
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Views  have  found  a  Place  in  the  most  authoritatire 
Productions  of  France  and  Gennfuiy,  that  pever^  of  the 
ablest  Writers  of  the  latter  Country  have  not  hesitated  in 
declaring  their  Concurrence  in  his  Judgments,  even  in  those 
he  has  expressed  of  the  late  Foreign  Secretary.  And  in 
such  Questions  as  the  Treaty  of  Iftth  July,  Persia,  Turkey, 
Circassia,  the  Policy  of  England  in  the  East,  and  in  India, 
the  ^  Allgemeine  Zeitung^*  *  CanversationS'Lexican,*  '  Can^' 
iiitutionelle  Jahrhucherj  take  the  Writings  of  Mr.  Urquhart 
as  Guides,  and  re-echo  his  Conclusions.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  old  Portfolio  is  estimated  in  Germany,  as  the  ^  Gram- 
mar of  Diplomatic  Science.' 

<*  However,  it  cannot  but  increase  the  Chances  of  a  future 
Investigation,  that  the  Fact  should  be  here  again  notoriously 
adyertised,  that  the  Minister  who  has  brought  such  Con- 
fusion into  Europe,  is  denounced  as  a  Traitor  by  the  Man 
who  must  know  him  best ;  and  at  the  same  Time  that  there 
are  those,  and  these  Men  of  practical  Experience  and  recog- 
nized  Ability^  that  explain  the  Wrongs  and  Animosities  of 
Europe  in  a  Manner  which,  if  true,  admits  of  Remedy." 
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ON  CHARACTER  OF  A  NATION  LIABLE  TO 

BETRAYAL. 


In  continuation  of  the  Remarks  that  we  have  given  in 
our  last  Number,  Explanatory  of  the  Connection  between 
Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Portfolio^  or  rather  of  the 
Thoughts  of  which  the  Portfolio  was  and  is  the  Representa- 
tive, we  subjoin  the  following  Letter  of  Mr.  Urquhart^s,  which 
may  elucidate,  in  future  Times,  what  is  incomprehensible  at 
the  present.  The  Interviews,  which  are  subjoined  to  it, 
with  some  of  our  Public  Men,  will,  in  like  Manner,  stand 
as  Monuments  of  Blindness,  which  cannot  be  understood 
by  those  who  are  afflicted  by  it,  and  will  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved by  Strangers  or  Posterity. 


FROM   MR.  URQUHART  TO  A   FRIEND   IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

(Extract.)  Torquay^  Dec.  1841. 

I  am  thus  still  here,  dragging  on  in  Uselessness,  which 
is  laborious,  and  in  Hope  which  is  hopeless— now  better, 
and  now  worse,  it  appearing  to  be  equally  impossible  for 
me  to  shut  out  Thought  or  to  think  usefully.  Though  I 
cannot  write  to  you,  therefore,  any  thing  which  can  be 
beneficial,  I  may  implore  you  to  study  what  I  have 
already  written,  and  in  which  you  will  find  the  Proof  of 
the  Danger  that  menaces  your  Country  as  well  as  mine, 
and  of  the  Shame  and  Guilt  of  yourself,  and  each  of  your 
Compatriots,  who,  knowing  not  these  Things,  call  them- 
selves Citizens.  You  have  written  to  me  two  Letters,  in 
the  first  of  which,  speaking  of  the  Betrayal,  which  I  assert, 
by  a  Minister  of  this  Country,  you  say  that  I  **  rnvst  le 
mistaken.^*     If  you,  without  Care  or  Trouble,  can  discover 
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that  I  am  wrong  in  regard  to  a  Matter  which  has  called 
forth  every  Effort  of  my  Understanding,  and  has  been 
the  Object  of  the  most  untiring  Labour,  while  placed  in  Cir- 
cumstances the  most  favourable  for  judging  and  for  know- 
ing— ^then  it  must  be  clear,  that  to  know  nothing  of  a  Sub* 
ject,  is  a  better  Means  for  arriving  at  the  Truths  than 
Experience,  Industry,  and  Care.  In  your  second  Letter, 
you  say  that  I  must  admit  that  I  am  moved  by  ^* personal 
Pique  in  charging  Lord  Palmerston  with  Treason.^'  Do 
you  know  that  such  Pique  exists  ?  Did  it  exist,  do  you 
deem  a  Charge  of  Treason  a  judicious  Mode  of  gratifying 
it  ?  In  the  same  Letter,  you  speak  of  me  in  Terms  of 
the  warmest  Friendship  and  Attachment.  Are  you  then 
the  Friend  of  the  Man  that  has  exhibited  to  the  World  this 
monstrous  Specimen  of  Imbecility,  or  of  Turpitude,  charg- 
ing one,  against  whom  he  had  a  Pique,  with  the  direst 
Crime  that  Man*s  Heart  has  ever  conceived,  or  Hand  per- 
petrated— who  has  cast  away  every  Prospect  of  personal 
Ambition  in  the  reckless  pursuit  of  Malevolence  and  Pas- 

0 

sion  ?  It  is  not  to  Lord  Palmerston  that  that  Charge  is  an 
Offence.  He  is  the  only  Man  in  England  to  whom  it  is 
neither  reproachful  nor  offensive.  He  alone,  amongst  this 
Nation,  is  not  my  Enemy,  because  I  make  it  amongst  this 
Nation  I  Alas !  amongst  many  Nations^and  to  you,  a 
Citizen  of  Boston,  that  Charge  against  him  is  no  less  offen- 
sive than  to  a  beguiled  Colleague,  a  subdued  Agent,  or  a 
bamboozled  Antagonist  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Endeavour  to  put  yourself  in  the  Place  of  a  public  Man 
in  England,  if  what  I  speak  is  the  Truth,  see  whether 
his  whole  Position  is  not  false,  whether  the  whole  Grounds 
of  his  Convictions,  Influence,  Popularity,  &c.  do  not  vanish 
at  once,  whether  he  has  not  been  living  and  speaking  on  in 
Ignorance  of  the  real  Spring  of  Events — whether  he  has  not 
been  conjuring  up  fictitious  Causes  for  them — whether 
he  has  not  been  the  mere  subordinate  of  a  Rival, — whether, 
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in  fine,  he  has  not  been  incapable  of  detecting  Crime  in 
the  highest  Matt«rrs  of  the  State,  and  become  a  Partner  in 
its  Guilt  by  passive  Acquiescence,  or  by  active  Co-operation? 
Buch  is  the  assumed  Condition  of  every  public  Man  in 
England,  the  moment  thai  a  Charge  of  Treason  against  one 
Minister  of  State,  is  entertained.  When  you  have  made 
this  Effort,  go  on  to  personify  to  yourself,  in  a  similar  way, 
the  Statesmen  in  France,  in  Austria,  in  your  own  Country. 
All  of  them  must  be  Fools,  if  Lord  Palmerston  be  a 
I'raitor ! 

Reflect  why  Treason  prospers — reflect  why  a  future  Age 
comprehends  how,  in  another  Age,  a  Nation  has  pe- 
rished by  a  Cause  that  total  Blindness  alone  could  have 
suffered  to  exist.  You  cannot,  you  say,  conceive  the  Ex- 
istence of  such  a  Crime.  Could  you  conceive  Assassina- 
tion if  you  did  not  see  Death  ?  The  Span  of  our  Individual 
Existence  affords  not  to  the  Man  the  Opportunity  of  behold- 
ing the  Death  of  the  Community.  Treason  then  is  only  t6 
be  conceived  when  a  Nation  has  already  become  its  Vicdm. 
You  cannot  conceive  the  Motive.  Tell  me  who  but  the 
Assassin  conceived  his  ?  This  Man  is  incomprehensible  to 
you^he  is  so  to  the  Remainder  of  the  Gh>thic  Race.  He 
moves  in  another  Sphere.  Russia,  during  the  last  half 
Century,  has  alone  in  Europe,  extended  her  Bounds.  She 
has  done  so  at  the  Expense  of  every  Neighbour,  and  in 
Opposition  to  the  Rights,  the  Interests,  the  Will  of  every 
European  State.  Several  of  these  States  being,  singly, 
many  times  more  powerful  than  she.  She  proceeds  then  by 
Ways  unknown  to  them.  Her  Mind  grasps  theirs,  but  they 
comprehend  her  not — She  walks  in  Light,  they  in  Dark- 
ness. What  id  this  but  to  say,  that  her  Mind  is  a  different 
Slind  from  theirs,  and  a  higher  one — ^higher  in  the  Use  of 
its  Faculties,  successful  in  the  attaining  of  its  End, — attunr 
ing  them  by  the  Use  she  makes  of  their  Bodies  and  their 
Minds,  framing  her  Instruments  out  of  their  own  Matter, 
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«nd  Poisofiiiig  them  with  the  Virus  of  theiir  own  Cor- 
mptioii* 

The  Man  who  is  iBt  to  betray  his  Country  (the  Men 
who  can  kill  or  cure  Nations  are  rare  Incidents  of  Fortune) » 
is  received  into  this  lofty  Fellowship,  and  stands  sacred  in 
his  Person,  as  viewless  in  his  Al:ts,  through  the  Strength,  on 
the  one  Hand,  of  this  intellectual  Supremacy  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  On  the  other,  by  the  Fatuity  of  the  People 
whom  he  betrays.  The  Betrayal  of  such  a  People,  as  it  cait 
bring  no  Danger,  so  can  it  inspire  no  Remorse  I 

If  you  wish  to  be  an  honest  Man,  or  a  just  Citizen,  you 
cannot  let  this  Matter  pass,  but  must  examine  the  Witnesses 
to  see  if  it  be  so.     It  is  your  Friend,  whom  you  have  tried^ 
that  makes  this  Charge,  and  who  has  upon  its  Truth  staked 
Honour,  Fame,  Character,  and  Life.    It  is  your  Country 
that  is  involved  in  the  Consequences  of  its  Truth,  as  much 
as  mine — for  Errors^  Confusion,  Hatreds,  all  that  can  lower 
the  Value  of  Life,  and  destroy  the  Work  of  God,  are  the 
Instruments  which  this  System  must  successfully  employ,  if 
it  is  to  proceed ;  and  Factions  in  every  State,  Wars  between 
every  Nation,  the  Blood  of  the  Human  Race,  and  the 
Devastation  of  the  fairest  Provinces  of  the  Earth,  are  the 
Ends  rapidly  advanced  by  tMs,  by  such  like  Betrayals. 
These  must  happen  ere  that  System  can  finally  Triumph, 
which  assails  not  by  Strength,  but  which  stabs  by  Trea- 
son.    Whatever  Man,  throughout  the  Regions  the  Objects 
of  this  Ambition  (while  at  the  same  time  the  Sources  of 
this  Power),  does  not  see  and   understand — co-operates 
in  bringing  about  the  Catastrophe,    and  on  his   Breast 
lies  the  Guilt  of  the  Crime,  the  Shame  of  the  Decep- 
tion.    Whoever  sees  and  understands,  remote  though  his 
Place,  and  humble  though  his  Sphere — does  Ms  Duty^ 
and  at  least  is  blameless,  and  being  so,  lies  in  the  Patli  of 
Russia,  a  Stop  and  an  Obstacle  which  the  mighty  Slates  and 
Empires  of  the  Earth  have  not  been.    Obstacle  do  I  say  ? 
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Let  me  end  with  the  Words  of  a  late  Fellow  Labourer, — me* 
morable  Words,  which  already  would  have  saved  Europe,  had 
there  been  in  that  Europe  Men^  and  not  Things—*'  She 
whom  we  regard  as  still  barbarous^  has  used  the  Cabinets^  the 
Statesmen  of  Europe  as  the  Tools  with  which  she  worked" 
But  these  Words  have  been  powerless — how  could  they  be 
otherwise— they  are  True*  It  was  not  Men,  nor  Citizens, 
that  he  addressed,  but  Slaves, — Tools  fashioned  by  Evil, 
and  fitted  for  her  Hand.  He  who  set  down  these  Words  in 
Anguish,  in  Depair  has  yielded  himself  to  the  Enemy  he  had 
vainly  striven  to  expose  and  repel.  But  he,  unlike  the 
vile  Herd,  knows  what  he  deed.  He  has  had — ^^not  his  Price 
indeed,  but  his  Hecompense  and  Bond,  in  the  Honours 
England  has  to  bestow,  to  corrupt  what  Intelligence  still 
remains  to  her.  But  you  cannot  conceive  such  should  be  the 
State  of  the  Men  among  whom  you  live,  and  how  can  you? 
Not  understanding  Facts,  how  can  you  know  any  thing  of 
Men.  But  is  this  Knowledge  of  difficult  attainment  ?  It 
is  so  indeed  to  those  who,  as  you  have  done,  judge  without 
Grounds — ^who  have  Opinions,  not  Judgments — who  know 
not  that  to  judge  falsely  is  to  be  dishonest,  because  they 
practice  Dishonesty  while  pretending  to  Virtue.  Nations 
do  not  sink  individually— they  all  sink  together,  and  Nations 
would  not  die  if  the  confused  Age  would  be  as  the  simple 
one.     Who  can  comprehend  what  he  is  not? 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Disease  that  arrests  my  Course,  but 
I  ought  to  say,  that  in  this  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful. 
The  Material,  not  the  immaterial  Portion  sufiers.  Sufier- 
ing,  too,  has  tempered  and  weaned  me,  and  the  near  con- 
templation of  Death  has  given  me  Courage  so  to  dare,  that 
even  if  we  sink,  this  Land  will  not  have  been  without  .one 
WitHess  accusing  before  Earth  as  well  as  Heaven. 

Lest  you  should  again,  judging  hastily  as  before,  sup- 
pose that  because  the  late  Foreigfi  Secretary  is  removed 
the  Danger  is  therefore  averted — I  enclose  you  a  Paper  on 
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the  Identity  of  the  present  and  the  late  Ministry,  in  respect 
to  essential  Characters.  Treason  is  not  a  Disease  implanted 
by  Accident,  nor  it  is  by  Accident  that  Nations  can  escape 
from  it.  Believe  me,  &c. 

(Signed)  D.  Ubquhabt. 

P.  S.  In  endeavouring  to  put  myself  in  your  Place  on 
receiving  this  Letter,  it  occurs  to  me  that  there  wants  some- 
thing tangible  to  render  comprehensible  the  Picture  drawn 
here  of  an  entire  People,  in  an  enlightened  (?)  Age,  rejecting 
to  a  Man,  and  scoffing  at,  the  Inquiry  into  a  Question  of  the 
loftiest  Interest  and  the  most  dramatic  and  exciting  Charac- 
ter that  ever  has  been  presented  to  any  People  or  Age.  You, 
in  reading  this  Letter,  and  looking  to  England  over  the  At- 
lantic, conceiving  it  filled  with  Knowledge,  abundant  in 
public  Spirit,  possessing  Freedom  and  Statesmen,  cannot 
conceive  the  possibility  of  Betrayal,  you  less  can  conceive 
that  Betrayal  if  it  could  exist  should  not  be  wholesale.  You 
cannot  conceive  thai  one  Man  could  betray,  still  less  can  you 
conceive  that  any  Man  should  detect.  And  lastly,  that 
were  the  Betrayal  real,  and  the  Detection  made^  the  whole 
People,  you  would  suppose,  must  be  moved  by  the  Disco- 
very as  by  an  electrical  Shock,  and  arise  at  once  to  punish 
the  Criminal  and  arrest  the  Crime.  These  Difficulties  be- 
fore me,  I  give  you  the  following  Incident. 

A  Member  of  the  present  Government,  and  formerly  of 
the  Grey  Administration,  when  recently  in  the  Opposition 
was  waited  upon  by  two  Deputations,  one  from  Glasgow, 
the  other  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  having  in  charge  Peti- 
tions from  these  two  Cities,  which  were  in  fact  Bills  of  In- 
dictment against  the  Minister.  He  met  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  first  Deputation,  by  telling  them,  (and  this  was  his 
Beason  for  declining  the  Inquiry),  that  he  had  sat  in  the 
same  Cabinet  as  Lord  Palmerston,  and  that  he  had  known 
him  intimately  for  Years.  At  a  second  Meeting  a  Number 
VOL.   II.  2  E 
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of  Documents  being  brought  to  him,  and  it  being  asserted  b7 
the  Gentlemen  who  attended^  that  therein  laj  the  EyideBce 
of  Malversation  and  of  Treason,  and  conjuring  and  uiging- 
him  to  their  Examination :  he  replied  in  these  Words,  or 
Words  to  this  effect: — •*  What  you  expect  me  to  do  then  is 
to  study  Documents,  to  arrive  at  the  Conclusion  that  I  have 
been  made  a  Dupe^  and  this,  if  your  Statement  be  true,  is 
the  most  favourable  Conclusion:  I  can  arriTe  at!*     When 
waited  upon  by  the  Gentlemen  from  Newcastle^  he  eut 
short  all  Discussion  by  these  Words  r*^-*'  I  wiH  not  pre- 
judge nor  mix  myself  up  with  this  Question.     I  will  be 
prepared  to  consider  it  when  it  is  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons,     I  may  be  Lord  Palmerston's  Judge,  but  I 
will  not  be  his  Accuser.**    The  same  Appeal  has  been 
made  to,  and  met  in,  a  similar  Manner  by  all  the  leading 
Men.     The  subordinate  public  Men  have  uefused  ta  look 
at  a  Question  too  weighty  to  be  dealt  with  except  by  their 
Superiors.     This  was  while  the  present    Government  was 
still  in  Opposition — and  while  there  was  no  positive  Bar  to 
investigating  the  Subject  on  their  Side  by  party  Responsi- 
bility ;  now  that  they  have  williout  Protest  accepted  Office, 
there  is  an  equally  positive  Bar  on  both  Sides.     There  is 
then  the  blow  to  every  Man's  Self-love,  in  having  been 
duped,  the  severer  blow  of  the  Discovery  having  been  made^ 
The  complete  Ridicule   of  all  party   Positions  and'  Doo« 
trines,  if  such   Things  have   been  going  on  undetected, 
while  every  M'an  in  the  State  has  not  only  accepted  them, 
but  found  fal^e  Reasons  fbr  them.     Besides;  here  is  not  the 
Proof  of  an  Act,  but  the  Knowledge  of  a  Science,  audit  is 
easier  to  deny  than  to  study,  to  sneer  than  to  comprehend, 
Thus  do  Members  of  Parliament,  by  putting  aside  the-  Iq- 
quiry,  until  it  comes  into  the  House  of  Commons  exclude 
Inquiry,  and  they  individually  shelter  themselves  from  every 
Exposure  of  Ignorance  and  Misconduct,  by  saying,  ^  This 
is  a  personal  Charge."    The  Parties  are  separately  deter- 
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mined'  to  exclude  this  Subject,  and  there  is  no  Entrance 
to  the  House  of  Commons  except  through  the  Gates  oi 
Faction. 

Now,  then,  I  expect  you  t&  be  prepared  to  place  ior  one 
Scale,  the  Proof  which  I  advance  in  Support  of  thrs 
Charge,  and  in  the  other  a  Parliament's  Contempt  and 
a  Nation's  Indifference^  and  conclude  that  the  first  has 
more  Weight  to  determine  you  to  inquire^  than-  the 
latter  to  disregard*  But  do  not  believe  that  our  Words^ 
are  all  squandered  in  Air — they  are  spreading  silently  over 
this  Land,  and  Accidents  may  produce  a  Spring  which 
will  rapidly  bring  forth  Flbwers  and  Fruit.  Why  is  In- 
vestigation refused?  Why  but  for  this»  that  in  their 
Hearts  they  believe  we  are  Might  f  Recollect  when  the 
Event  occurs,  that  it  will  occur  neither  unforeseen-  nor  un- 
laboured for.  That  when  to  a  Man  occupying  a  Position  of 
Dignity,,  the  Comprehension' is  given  to  underatand>  and  the 
Courage  inspired  toaet — tf  Bevulsion'more  suddei^  wiUtakd 
Place  in  the  Mind  and  Position  of  England  than  has  ever 
yet  happened  even  in  her  own  History, 

From  the  Aberrations  of  the  Times,  those  who  struggle 
against  them  appeal  to  Posterity — They  appeal  to  its  enlight- 
ened Judgment  for  the  selfish  Justice  that  may  be  done  to 
their  own  Memories  at  the  expense  of  their  Age  and  Country. 
To  you,  standing  on  the  opposite  Shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  separated  from  us  by  an  Ocean,  furnishing  the  Thought 
and  Emblem  of  Futurity,  I  look,  as  it  were,  to  a  Posterity. 
You  stand  aloof  from  our  Passions,  and  from  our  still  more 
fearful  personal  Pre-occupations.  You,  comparing  us  not  with 
ourselves,  but  with  others,  and  judging  of  us  not  in  our 
Minds,  but  by  yours,  stand  to  lis  with  the  Advantages  for 
Judgment  of  a  future  Age.  But  if  you  did  understand  that 
this  Empire,  through  secret  and  concealed  Causes,  was  un- 
dermined and  brought  to  Ruin,  that  Knowledge  would  not 
remain  the  idle  Examination  of  a  Disaster  that  had  occurred, ' 

2  E  2 
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but  might  become  the  Means  of  ayerting  from  us  and  from 
you  that  Calamity ;  for  the  Knowledge  in  the  United  States 
of  this  Betrayal  would  react  upon  England,  so  as  to  burst  the 
Thrall  that  enchains  Men's  Minds,  and  to  bring  into  open 
Day  that  Secret  which  triumphs  now  only  because  no  one 
dares  to  utt^r  it. 


It  is  curious  to  read,  in  connexion  with  the  above,  the 
following  Extracts  from  the  Daguerrotype  Sketches  of  Russia, 
presented  by  the  Pages  of  Custine : — 

''  Russia  sees  in  Europe  a  Prey  that  sooner  or  later  will  be 
yielded  up  to  her  by  our  Dissentions.  She  foments  amongst  us 
Anarchy  that  she  may  profit  by  the  Corruptions  she  has  spread." 

**  *  Europe^*  say  they  at  St.  Petersburg,  *  is  travelling  the  same 
Road  as  Poland.* " 

**  Were  the  Passions  of  the  West  to  subside — were  Union  to 
reappear  between  Governments  and  their  People,  the  avaricious 
Hopes  of  the  conquering  Slaavs  would  become  a  Chimera.'' 


INTERVIEW  OF  A  DEPUTATION  fbom  NEW- 
CA8TLE-ON-TYNE,  with  MR.  EDW.  ELLICE 
AND  MR.  CHARLES  BULLER,  in  refebbnce  to 
THE  BETRAYAL  op  this  COUNTRY  to  RUSSIA. 


London,  July  18,  1840. 

Having  been  appointed  by  Mr.  EUice  at  half-past  eleven 
o'clock^  we  found  him  with  Mr.  Buller,  who  was  introduced 
as  being  better  acquainted  than  himself  with  the  Subjects 
we  had  to  discuss. 

The  Conversation  lasted  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes^  and 
its  principal  Value  consisted  in  the  Opinions  which  we  ex- 
tracted from  them.  We  commit  these  to  Paper  without 
delay.  These  Opinions  were  used  as  Arguments  against 
the  Statements  we  made,  and  the  Conclusions  we  drew. 
The  Case  which  we  went  to  submit  was — the  systematic 
Betrayed  of  Chreat  Britain  to  Bussia* 

OPINIONS* 

Russia  has  a  right  to  prevent  the  Circassians  from  selling 
their  Children  as  Slaves. 

The  Circassians  are  Barbarians ;  it  is  a  very  good  thing 
that  Russia  should  civilise  them. 

The  Tories  abandoned  the  Independence  of  Circassia  to 
Russia;  the  present  Ministers  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
They  found  it  done. 

Russia  had  a  Right  to  the  Caucasus. 

Russia  is  a  contemptible  Power,  and  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  her. 

Mr.  C.  Buller  hates  Russia. 

Lord  Palmerston  hates  Russia  as  much  as  any  Man. 

The  People  of  England  don't  care  about  Foreign  Affairs 
at  all.    They  don't  care  Twopence. 
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It  is  impossible  to  be  heard  in  the  House  q{  Commqps 
'  on  such  Subjects. 

We  could  not  think  of  goinjg  to  War  for  minor  Objects 
(Circassia,  Constantinople,  &c.)  especially  with  so  powerful  a 
■  State  as  the  Empire  of  Russia. 

The  great  thing  to  complain  of  was  the  Error  of  the 
Tories  in  not  forming  an  Alliance  with  Austria. 

Russia  is  weakening  herself  every  where  by  Extension. 
We  eapi  best  meet  Russia  by  alioiwing  ber  to  extend 
hersdf. 

Tbe  Turks  are  Baibarians* 
The  Russians  are  Barbarians. 

^bs  Riiftssians  are  cenfcralized,  andtheFeforowere  «6tima- 
'  ble  ihan  iihe  Turks. 

Our  line  of  Policy  was  Ailiance  witk  Fvan«e. 
.^»nce  had  laommitted  no  Ag^essioqcu     (Me«  Busier.) 
The  FFeoeh  banrfi  been  giaiity  of  Aggvesskns  in  die  Case 
of  Portandle.  <Mr.  EUice). 

France  had  a  right  to  bloekade  Buenos  Ayrpis. 
These  were  Questions,  after  all,  of  the  Law  of  Nations, 
about  which  different  Opinions  might  be  entertained. 
If  En^sh  (hauBoefCB  ib  iignred,  ve  injure  oifaef  Ifafions. 
Was  not  England  unjust  under  Lofd  CSif^m  luii^y  tmd 
hsme  we  not  beon  wagiBg  aa  ui^iist  War  in  Afi^raifitan  ? 
(Mr.  C.  BuUer.) 

A  true  EBglialuMaii  should  not  4tmm  to  see  France 
refiovedjfiram  the  Diaifiof  the  Po8&esrioai)f  AiHca,  aiid  &e 
Weakness  to  which  she  was  thereby  exposed.  (Vbt*  C. 
BuUer.) 

From  the  above  will  be  aeen  th^  desultory  Ch^acter  of 
the  Conversatioa.  We  shall  eudeavour  to  give  some  Pas- 
sages from  it. 
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It  liaviog  been  mentioned  that  the  Operatives  had  Cir- 
cassian Flags,  Mr.  Ellice  and  Mr.  BuUer  expressed  their 
Surprise  and  their  Inability  to  comprehend  what  the  mean- 
ing vras  of  this  popular  Interest. 

Mr.  A.  (of  Newcastle  *). — The  People  of  England  will 

cherish  the  Flag  of  Circassia  as  much  as  the  Flag  of  Britain, 

when   they  learn,  if  they  do  not  already  know,  that  the 

Interests  and  Independence  of  the  one  are  identical  with 

the  Interests  and  Independence  of  the  other.     Both  have 

one  and  the  same  Enemy ;  their  separate  Strength  is  their 

common  Security,  and  that  the  Fall  of  Circassia  will  be  the 

Prelude  to  the  Fall  of  England. 

Mr.  Ellice. — How  do  you  make  that  out  ? 
Mr.  A. — It  is  the   Barrier  of  Constantinople,  it  is  a 
Position  which,  when  Russia  shall  have  once  possessed  or 
seized,  together  with  Constantinople,  the  united  Powers  of 
Europe  will  be  unable  to  wrest  from  her.   Then  the  British 
Government  and  the  Classes  composing  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  not  think  of  War,  but  will  surrender  England 
itself  without  firing  a  Shot :  they  will  find  themselves  in  a 
Position  in  which  it  will  be  indeed  too  late  for  War,  and  in 
surrendering  England  they  will  do  it  not  as  an  act  of  Trea- 
son, but  as  one  of  Necessity.     The   Possession   of  the 
Caucasus  by  Russia  involves  the  Possession  of  Persia,  the 
Command  of  India : — the  Possession  of  the  Caucasus  will 
coincide  with  the  Possession  of  tiie  Black  Sea,  which  in- 
volves the  Command  of  Syria^  and  of  Egypt.   It  is  the  Key 
to  those  Positions,  and  there  remains  no  Hope  in  War,  if 
we  wait  till  those  are  lost. 

Mr.  Buller.  —  Oh,  Grcassia  I   you  don't   mean  that  ? 
What  is  the  Population  of  Circassia  ? 

Mr.  8. — The  Population   of  Circassia  is  about  four 
Millions. 

*  The  names  of  the  Gentlemen  from  Newcastle  we  do  not  give, 
being  of  no  consequence. 
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Mr.  Buller. — The  Circassians  are  Barbarians. 
Mr.  A. — Such  Barbarians  as  the  Followers  of  Leonidas 
at  Thermopylae, 

Mr.  Buller. — The  Spartans  had  a  Government,  and  a 
free  Government. 

Mr,  A. — The  Circassians  have  neither  Factions  nor  de- 
mocratic Forms ;  they  are  free  Men,  because  brave  and 
honest. 

Mr.  Ellice. — Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  People 
awakening  to  something  like  Nationality;  it  will  make  us 
talk  of  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Who  are  going  to 
present  the  Petitions  ? 

Mr.  A. — We  have  not  yet  determined.  We  don't  care 
even  if  they  are  not  presented  at  all.  We  attach  very 
little  Importance  to  any  thing  that  is  talked  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  this  or  any  other  Subject. 

Mr.  Ellice. — Austria  has  been  very  well  disposed  to 
Alliance  with  England,  but  I  believe  Prince  Mettemich 
has  been  displeased  and  offended  at  the  Publication  of 
the  ^<  Portfolio." 

Mr.  S. — Prince  Mettemich  has  been,  and  is  distrustful 
of  England,  because,  though  Austria  is  tottering  under  the 
superincumbent  Weight  of  Russia,  she  knows  that  England 
is  a  broken  Reed  to  lean  upon.  But  Prince  Mettemich 
and  Austria  would  look  with  different  Feelings  to  England, 
were  the  Impeachment  of  the  Deluder  of  both  England 
and  Austria  to  lead  them  to  hope  that  England  would 
repudiate  the  Acts  of  a  Traitor,  who  has  been  disjointing 
her  from  all  her  true  Allies,  making  them  ignorant  of  their 
true  Interest  in  us,  and  jealous  of  our  own  Acts  to  them. 

Mr.  A. — I  know  that  Prince  Mettemich  mistrusts  Lord 
Palmerston  as  much  as  we  do. 

Mr.  Buller.— Oh!  but  Austria  is  much  more  jealous  of 
the  democratic  Principle  than  she  is  of  Russian  P  ower, 

Mr.  S. —Napoleon,  with  that  Faculty  of  Sight,  which  is 
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lost  to  Men  of  this  Day,  saw  that  Europe  woiild  be  either 
Republican  or  Cossack. 

Mr.  BuUer. — ^Well/  but  the  democratic  Principle  will 
triumph  over  the  Cossack. 

Mr.  8. — Are  these  opposed?  Your  words  ieure  the  ear- 
nest of  the  Success  of  the  Cossack.  Have  your  so  called 
Principles  anything  to  do  with  a  Nation  or  international 
Right  ?  And  if  you  are  agitated  with  Dreams  while  Russia 
marches  to  Results,  will  not  that  very  Agitation  be  the 
Means  of  bringing  in  her  practical  Supremacy  ? 

Mr.  BuUer. — I  do  not  believe  in  the  Power  or  Intention 
of  Russia  to  injure  Europe. 

Mr.  A. — If  you  do  not  believe  in  her  Power,  and  are 
not  aware  of  her  Disposition,  you  are  ignorant  of  the 
History  of  the  last  hundred  and  twenty  Years,  during 
which  Time  she  has  prosecuted  triumphantly  her  Design 
of  subjugating  the  World,  and  has  brought  a  greater 
Amount  of  diplomatic  Ability  and  Energy  into  Action  for 
that  Design,  than  there  exists  another  Instance  of  in  the 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  Time  when  the  Exercise 
of  the  same  Qualities  gave  that  World  to  its  Macedonian 
Conqueror.  If  you  are  not  aware  of  the  Intention  of 
Russia,  you  are  worse  than  Ignorant''^ 

Mr.  BuUer. — I  prefer  Russian  Centralization  to  Turk- 
ish Anarchy.  The  Russians  are  better  than  the  Turks, 
because  they  have  got  a  centralised  Government. 

Mr.  A. — You  teach  me  the  Meaning  and  the  Morals  of 
Liberalism. 

Mr.  EUice. — I  admit  that  in  the  East  the  Pear  is  ripe 
earlier  than  Russia  could  wish,  because  she  is  not  yet  able 
to  catch  it  when  it  falls. 

Mr.  S. — The  Preparation  of  Russia  to  catch  the  Pear 
in  the  East,  will  depend  upon  the  readiness  to  fall  of  the 
whole  Fruit  of  the  Tree,  and  that  Tree  will  not  be  shaken 

*  *'  That  Man  is  dangerous  who  does  not  sec  danger  in  Philip." 
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till  RusAbl  m  ready.  When  it  is  shaken  the  Fruit  will  fUl 
simultaneously  throughout  the  World.  The  Fruit  has 
been  eytsrj  wheie  matured,  rotted,  by  the  fiame  Means, 
and  with  the  same  Care.  You,  Sir,  (turning  to  Mr.  C. 
Buller,)  might  hare  an  OpfMMiuaity  of  traeii^  this  Process 
in  reg»rd  to  one  Matter,  that  of  a  solemn  and  final  Award, 
which,  after  being  rotted  and  withered  by  a  British  Mini- 
ster, Writers  of  Talent  and  liberality  are  faund  to  repre- 
neni  as  good  and  sound.  It  is  wh^3  Constantinople  will 
be  ready  to  fiall,  and  Alexandria  to  fall,  and  Persia  to 
&11,  and  India  to  fall,  that  will  appear  diat  final  Catastrophe 
of  the  North  East  Boundary  which  is  reserved  as  one  of 
those  diplomatic  Triumj^*  by  which  Lord  Palmerston 
will  have  accomplished  the  Downfall  of  his  Country. 

Mr.  Buller. — That's  personal. 

Mr.  S. — It  is  a  Case  which  I  submit,  and  its  Truth  or 
Falsehood  alone  is  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  £Hice.-^Well,  Gentlemen,  the  general  Questions  of 
commercial  Interest  I  will  attend  to  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  this  personal  Question  I  wont 

Mr.  S. — Sir,  I  cannot  leare  you  without  stating  to  you 
that  Case  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  throughout  this 
Conversation  to  lay  before  you.  Any  appearance  of  Pre- 
sumption that  there  may  have  been  in  the  way  in  which  so 
young  a  Man  has  ventured  to  urge  his  Convictions,  will,  I 
am  sure,  from  your  Kindness  and  Candour,  be  removed, 
when  I  tell  you  that  by  earnest  labour,  by  study,  has  our 
Conviction  been  formed  —  Conviction,  not  of  separate 
Dangers  or  disjointed  Malversation,  but  of  systematic  Trea- 
son within,  leading  to  Danger  veiled  for  the  present,  but 
universal  and  inevitable,  save  by  the  imravelling  of  this 
Web,  and  the  punbhment  of  this  Crime.  On  that  Case 
each  of  us  is  prepared  to  stake  his  Reputation,  Fortune,  and 

*  See  Mr.  C.  Buller^s  Article  on  the  Boundary  Question  in  the 
last  Number  of  the  Westminster  Review. 
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Life.  Ym  must  be  lOWBte  of  ^  Bisk  "we  mn  in  taieing 
this  Line,  and  therefpjce  we  hav^  ^  right  to  your  Consider- 
ation. What  we  seek  is  an  Impeachment  presenting  a 
great  Spectacle  to  this  People  and  iheT^orld^  and  bringing 
th(e  J^ewivei  of  Etigleod'B  natioDal  Ilfiaaim»  and  therefore 
of  her  Powe^^  This  neither  your  Party  aor  both  Par- 
ties em  ^tirn^lj  prevenl^  fmd  in  this  Scene,  Sir,  whether 
you  wiU  OjT  mh  yoi  dbsdl  bear  your  Part,  It  is  because  the 
House  of  </OinHu>ii9  neglects  tixese  Duties  that  the  Pec^ 
wil)  take  them  wp,  nor  wo^  a  Wond  hamt  been  raised 
throughout  the  I^aod,  had  Aere  been  in  either  Hanse  a 
Man  capable  of  meeting  the  EtnergeBcy,  or  veatnring  to 
do  his  Puty ;  it  is  beoause  tbeape  Aie  tione  such  that  we  now 
.^feek  U>  iLW^k^n  EngJand,  to  fare  Inland  and  to  save  you. 

Mr.  Buller. — You  run  no  Bisk,  lesoept  in  making  tins 
personal  Charge.  The  general  Question  is  good  enough. 

Mr.  S» — It  is  l^t  specific  Charge  ^f  wUdi  wa  tender 
Proof,  and  of  which  w^  abide  the  BesjpoDfiUaflity.  You,  as 
weU  as  wp^  abide  the  Responsibility. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM. 

{July  18eA,  i840.) 


Mr.  S.  apolo^^ed  for  the  unavoidable  Absence  of  the 
other  Members  of  the  Deputation  from  Newcastle. 

Sir  J.  Graham. — Ihave  read  the  Petition  you  have  enclosed 
me,  and  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  same  as  that  from  Glasgow, 
which  I  declined  to  present.  I  did  so  ou  the  Ground  that 
these  are  Charges  against  one  of  my  late  Colleagues,  with 
whom  I  was  on  Terms  of  Intimacy  for  many  Years,  and  I 
could  not  believe  such  Charges  of  him. 

Mr.  S. — It  is  to  inquire  into  them  that  we  ask  you. 

Sir  J.  Graham. — No.  I  am  satbfied  that  it  is  not  my 
Duty  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  S.— Have  you  inquired  into  them? 

Sir  J.  Graham. — I  think  them  almost  incredible^  and  so 
I  told  the  Gentlemen  from  Glasgow. 

Mr.  S. — It  cannot  be  said  they  are  incredible.  They 
may  be  improbable,  and  so  is  every  thing  requiring  Proofs 
till  it  is  proved.  Those  who  have  examined  did  so  from 
not  believing  them ;  they  have  believed  in  consequence  of 
Examination. 

Sir  J.  Graham. — Oh !  but  is  this  not  connected  with  Mr. 
Urquhart  ?  1  s  there  not  a  Probability  that  he  is  a  disappointed 
Man,  and  that  he  makes  those  Charges  from  Personal 
Motives  ? 

Mr.  S. — There  are  Proofs  of  our  Country's  Danger — of 
external  systematic  Aggressions — of  internal  Co-operation. 
It  is  no  Answer  to  say  **  Mr.  Urquhart  is  a  disappointed 
Man ;"  it  is  no  Belief  to  the  Mind  of  those  who  have  come  to 
this  unhappy  Conclusion  to  be  told  that  <^  Mr.  Urquhart  is  a 
disappointed  Man,"  while  not  one  of  these  Facts  is  attempted 
to  be  contradicted. 

Sir  J.  Graham. — Well,  my  Impression  has  been  that 
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he  has  been  both  a  disappointed  Man  and  an  ungrateful 
Man;  that  he  was  raised  by  Lord  Palmerston  from  a  con- 
sular Situation,  and  now,  his  Ambition  being  disappointed, 
turns  round  upon  Lord  Palmerston,  and  makes  up  these 
Charges ;  and  I  believe  that  all  these  Demonstrations  of 
Opinion  in  different  Towns  are  got  up  by  him,  and  are 
therefore  but  the  Reflections  of  one  Man*s  Mind. 

Mr.  S. — If  all  this  were  true  it  would  be  no  Answer. 
However,  I  may  mention  that  it  was  only  last  Night  I  saw 
a  Letter  from  Sir  John  M'Neill,  written  in  the  Year  1834, 
recognizing  those  Views  of  Mr.  Urquhart's  as  then  essential 
to  the  Salvation   of  his   Country, — recognizing  them  as 
the   only   Means  of  Salvation,   and  pointing  to  them  as 
standing  distinct  and  alone.      He  then  held  no  official 
Situation^  and  had  suffered  no  Disappointment     It  was 
from  his  Efforts  alone  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  forced 
into  assuming  that  Line  of  Policy  which  for  a  Period 
he  pretended  to  pursue.     His  Appointment  was  for  the 
Purpose  of  quelling  those  Thoughts,  and  buying  or  extin- 
guishing him.      The  Death  of   the  late  King,  through 
whose  Co-operation  this  Change  had  been  effected,  left  to 
Lord  Palmerston  the  Held  open  to  sacrifice  the   Mea- 
sures and  the  Men  whom  he  had  pretended  to  adopt,  for 
the  Purpose  of  betraying  them.     Lord  Palmerston^  with  a 
just  Appreciation  of  the  Men  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 
and  the  Nation  to  which  he  belonged,  knew  that  he  risked 
nothing  in  sacrificing  Mr.  Urquhart^  because  he  knew  that 
they  would  grasp  at  the  flimsy  Pretext  thus  thrown  in  their 
Way,  of  hb  being  a  disappointed,  or  even  of  his  being 
an  injured   Man,  and    thus    lose  sight   of  the   weighty 
Question  which  was  at  Issue  between  his  Country  and  him- 
self. 

Sir  J.  Graham. — 1  was  not  aware  of  such  having  been  the 
Fact  of  the  Connection  between  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr. 
Urquhart,  and  the  late  King. 
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Mr.  S. — I  oflbr  the  Pn)o&  m  a  detailed  Correspondence 
between  Mr.  Urquhart  and  fhe^  late  Kingf »  private  Secre- 
tary, Sir  Sterbevt  Taylor. 

Sir  J.  Graham'w — I  do  not  think  Mr.  Urqiuihart  has  quite 
made  out  his  Cose  respecting.  Lord  Palmerston's  CoDnectioif 
with  the  <*  Portfolio." 

Mr.  S.— ^The  Proof  of  thJal  Connection  hJas  been  made 
out. 

Sir  J.  Graham  .'-*-He  might  have  giv^en  more  Proof. 

Mr.  S. — Why  should  he  give  more  PiMf  than  is  necessary  1 

Sir  J.  Graham.-^But  there  were  otbei"  Things  be  ought 
to  have  brought  out. 

Mr.  S* — I  cannot  judge  of  what  you  sire  saying. 

Sir  J.  Graham. — Now  what  Proof  is  there  of  the  Trea* 
son  of  Lord  Palmerston  I 

Mr.  S.— Itls  inthe  Progre^of  Russia' andthe  Deigrada« 
tion  of  England, 

Sir  J.  Graham  then  oontinoed  some  desultbrjr  Observa* 
tions,  into  which  Mr.  S.  did  not  conceive  himself  justified^ 
in  following  him,  in  his  Anxiety  to  lead  himbiick  tbthe^ 
Question'  at  Issue. 

Mr.  S.-^I  must  most  solemnly  tell  you  my  Conviction  of 
the  Existence  of  this  Treason,  and  I  implore  you  not  to  put 
aside  Inquiry  into  such  a  Subjpoti 

Sir  J,  Gcahanu — HastheGlasgOW  Piatitionbeen> presented?' 

Mr*  S.**— I believernot.    Ihavendihingcto  dd  with  tha€# 

Sir  J.  Graham.— But  these'  things  hai^d  nevfer  been 
brought  befbrer  the^  House  of  Commons.  The  wl^y  wouldt 
be  for  Mr.  Urquhart'  to'hsing.itb^re  ther  Hoase^i  and  itf 
must  be  listened  to. 

Mr..S.^<i-It  has  been  done* 

Sir  J.  Graham. — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 
.  Mr.  S.I— Last  Session,  there  was-a^Petition,  signed  by  the 
Members  of  the^  North.  Am^can  Asspociation^  presented? 
praying  for  an  Inquiry  into  those  Charges^  made  in   the 
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Boundary  ExpostdiQiivQC  IntemationaL  Betvajnlio  tba  Sacri>» 
fiee  of  the  Award  of  die  King  o£  Hollami 

Sir  J.  Graham. — Was  there  any  Discussion  on  it? 

Mn  S. — Ko,  it  was  presented  by  Mr.  D^Inradiy  who  gave 
Lord  Pakaerstoa  Notice^,  so  as  to  allow  him  to  be  peesant ; 
but  Lord  Palmeiston  absented  himself* 

Sir  J.  Gbrafaam.r-Lwas  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  S. — Also,.  Mr.  Thomas  Attweod  re-echoed  those 
Charges  in  the  House  of  Commons;  but  the  Hoase. would 
not  listen  to  him,,  sokd  his  Speech  was  Sitppreued  in  all  the 
Papers. 

Sir  J.  Graham. — Well,  if  you  cannot  find  one  Member 
out  of  six  Hundred  to  agree  with  yoii^  it  is  pretty  strong  Eti- 
dence  you  are  not  right. 

Mr.  S.  — Your  Objection  is  strong,  and  I  give  it  its  fulL 
Weight.  But  whi^  is  its  Effect?  lis  it  that  se&mg  mx 
hundred  Members  q£  Parliament  opposed  to  me,  I  abandon 
my  Convictions  ?  No,  I  re-examine  the  Grounds  on  wsbiofa 
they  rest.  If  the  Result  is  Confimnatioii,  I  then  only  know 
that  they  do  not  understand  the  Matter.  On  what  re^  the 
Faith  of  Men  itself  ?— That  Faith  upon  which  you  and  I  stoke 
our  Existence  in  this  World  and  the  next ;  is  it  not  repudt- 
atcd  by  Millions?  Do  you  therefore  repqdiate' it?  What 
Value  then  is  in  Numbers? 

*  4t  *  *  #  * 

Sir  J.  Graham.! — ^Then  you  are  prepared  to  take  one^ 
Man's  Opinion  against,  the  Opinion  of  the  Paarliamenfr  ai|d . 
of  the  Nation  ? 

Mr.  S. — I  take,  as  I  mmt  take,  mjr  owa  Optnion.-  I 
judge  as  a  Man  whokoows^he  has  to  act  on  his?  own;  Gbn^ 
vietions.  Do  you  thiak  those  &w  Individuals  entectsdning^ 
such  Convictions  asInQw.  expr^sa  have  not  already  suffered 
much,  because  of  these  Convictions  ? 

Sir  J.  Graham.-*!  believe:  that  to; be  the  Case.^  There  is 
one  of  your  Friends,  with  wham  lam  acc|uainted,. and  fo?: 
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whose  Mind  and  Character  I  have  the  highest  respect,  and 
I  know  that  he  has  suffered  much,  and  made  great  Sacrifices 
ont  his  Account. 

Mr.  3.  then  entered  into  several  Details,  exhibiting  the 
character  of  Persecution  resorted  to  by  the  Government 

Sir  J.  Graham  expressed  exceeding  Surprise,  and  his  in- 
ability to  believe  that  it  was  possible  that  Attempts  could 
have  been  made  to  injure  private  Character. 

Sir  J.  Graham. — But  what  I  want  is  that  Mr.  Urquhart 
should  make  out  a  complete  Case  for  the  Public. 

Mr.  S. — Has  Mr. Urquhart  not  done  so? 

Sir  J.  Graham. — No,  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has.  What 
is  there  besides  the  Boundary  Exposition  ? 

Mr.  S. — His  Work  on  the  Affghan  Papers,  addressed  to 
the  Merchants  of  Glasgow;  his  own  Correspondence  with 
Lord  Palmerston,  which  is   the  Key  to   the  whole;  the 
Austrian  and  the  Turkish  Treaties ;  the  Sulphur  Monopoly ; 
Conversations  which  have  been  published  at  Glasgow,  enti- 
tled **  Diplomacy  and  Commerce  ;"  a  Work  published  by 
Mr.  Parish,  called  the  "  Diplomatic  History  of  Greece," 
in  which  distinct  Charges  are  made  out  of  Embezzlement  of 
the  Public  Money.     There  are,  besides  these,  Expositions 
of  the  Violation  of  Public  Law  in  the  AflGsur  of  Mexico, 
and  the  monstrous  Transaction  of  the  **  Vixen,"  and  these 
are  not  all.  They  are  within  the  reach  of  any  Man  who  can 
see,  and  one  Case  is  perfectly  sufficient  for  any  Man  who 
will  see.     The  very  existence  of  Suspicion  would  be  enough 
for  a  Nation  that  was  not  Insane  ;  add  to  this,  the  Convic- 
tion of  five  or  six  diplomatic  Servants,  whose  Testimony  is 
within  your  reach,  if  you  choose  to  take  the  necessary  Steps 
to  obtain  it;  add  to  this  the  growing  Suspicions  of  the 
Nation  — the  entire  Conviction  of  every   Man,  who  has 
applied  himself  to  inquire. 

Sir  J.  Graham. —  But  I   want  to   see  Mr.  Urquhart 
embody  all  this  in  one,  and  affix  his  Name  to  it,  giving 
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publicity  to  it  through  the  Papers^  and  calling  it  <<  Charges 
of  Treason  against  Lord  Palmerston ;"  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  then  attend  to  it. 

Mr.  S. — The  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  will 
only  then  find  another  Pretext  in  lieu  of  this. 

Sir  J.  Graham.— Well)  I  know  nothing  about  it|  beyond 
the  Boundary,  on  which  I  don't  agree  with  Mr.  Urquhart. 

Mr.  S. — I  now  tender  you  Proof  of  all  that  I  haye 
asserted. 

Sir  J.  Graham. — You  make  Lord  Palmerston  appear 
almost  superhuman. 

Mr.  S.— He  has  entered  into  the  great  System  of  Diplo^ 
macy,  which  rules  the  World,  and  he  must  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent Man  from  those  Men  who  content  themselves  with 
circulating  in  the  track  of  Party  Agitation,  You,  Sir, 
must  be  conscious  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  not  the  idle  or 
frivolous  Man  that  he  is  represented  to  be.  You  must, 
therefore,  suspect  that  there  is  something  of  no  ordinary 
kind  under  that  false  Representation ;  you  must  be  aware 
that  he  is  possessed  of  Ability  and  Assiduity,  and  that  the 
universal  Failure  of  the  Diplomacy  of  England  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  the  Weakness  of  the  Man  who  is  Minister. 

Sir  J.Graham. — I  will  not  be  Lord  Palmerston's  Accuser. 
I  will  be  his  Judge,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  S. — I  humbly,  but  solemnly,  must  state  to  you^  that 
it  is  your  Duty  to  understand:  this  Country  has  been  led 
blindfolded  to  the  very  Brink  of  a  Precipice,  and  this 
Conntry  is  so  blindfolded  by  respect  for  Names  like  yours. 
Your  high  Name,  your  known  Judgment,  your  recognised 
great  intellectual  and  moral  Worth,  have  led  this  Country  to 
place  a  generous  Confidence  in  you ;  a  Confidence  which  so 
far  extinguishes  its  own  Faculties.  What  is  the  Respon- 
sibility impending  over  your  Head  ?  What  the  Importance 
attaching  to  your  Thoughts.  Mr.  Thomas  Adand  and  Mr. 
William  Gladstone,  who  were  applied  to  from  a  sense  of 
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their  Qualifications,  have  both  declined  to  investigate  the 
Matter,  because  they  relied  on  the  discrimination  of  their 
Leaders.  And  so  it  is  with  every  Member  of  your  Party. 
•  Sir  J.  Graham.— Well,  Sir,  I  have  made  up  my  Mind : 
I  cannot  be  Lord  Palmerston's  Accuser.  I  must  reserve 
myself  till  the  Matter  comes  before  me  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 


Postscript  of  a  Letter  from  Mr,  S:  to  Sir  James  Graham, 

dated  July  22nd,  lS4i). 

"  1  informed  you  that  Mr.  Acland  and  Mr.  William  Gladstone, 
when  applied  to,  to  bquire  into  these  Matters,  groondcd  tbdr 
iefuuii^  do  so  on  a  reference  to  their  Lea^rs. 
'  ^I  fear  that  the  silent  Rejection  by  Lord  Stanley,  of  an  Appeal 
e^  a  similar  Description  (and  it  is  superfluoa8~"rD  mention  other 
Names)  is  connected  with  the  Fallacy,  if  such  Term  be  not  mis- 
applied, by  which  you  justify  to  yourself  your  Resolution  to 
remain  in  Ignorance  of  your  Country's  State." 


TURKISH  COMMERCIAL  TREATY.* 


«*  To  MAINTAIN  the  independence  of  Turkey,"  has  been 
regarded  as  a  maxim,  ever  since  its  importance  as  an 
independent  state  was  recognized  by  a  great  English 
statesman,  and  we  would  consider  it  superfluous  even  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  subject,  had  not  journals  of  various 
political  parties  lately  put  forth  articles  to  prove,  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  independence  of  Turkey,  is  a  matter,  not 
only  not  important,  but  that  its  subjugation  by,  and  incor- 
poration with,  another  European  power,  would  in  reality 
confer  political  and  commercial  advantages  upon  England. 

That  Europe  would  be  politically  benefited  they  assert, 
because  the  only  power  that  could  seize  upon  Turkey,  is 
Russia,  and  that  she,  already  overgrown  and  unwieldy, 
would  by  this  accession  of  territory,  become  wholly  ungo- 
vernable and  crumble  to  pieces,  relieving  the  world  by 
her  own  act,  from  the  dread  of  her  present  power  and 
designs. 

Were  Turkey  composed  only  of  barren  wastes,  acces- 
sible by  mountain  passes  and  inhabited  by  warlike  hordes, 
impatient  of  the  restraints  of  settled  government,  then  it 
might  be  granted,  that  its  incorporation  with  Russia  would 
weaken  that  power.  But  Turkey  is  the  reverse  of  all  this. 
She  is  rich  iq.  climate  and  soil,  is  possessed  of  3000  miles 
of  coast,  i;p4ented  with  bays  affording  safe  and  secure  har- 
bouragejfor  ^hips,  and  is  inhabited  by  men  attached  to  the 
peacelul  oecapations  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  Russia 
at'preseu't  exposes  an  assailable  coast,  or  frontier,  of  2000 
miles ;  but  by  advancing  to  Constantinople,  she  narrows 
that  frontier  to  one  league, — the  Straits  of  the  Darda- 
nelles,—defended  by  an  impregnable  fortress.  In  the 
Black  Sea  she  could  accumulate,  without  the  knowledge 

^  Memoir  addressedto  a  Mercantile  Association. 
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of  Europe,  fleets,  which  might  issue  forth  at  any  momenf, 
be  directed  to  any  point,  and  retire  through  straits  impas* 
sable  on  any  disaster.  Two  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
scattered  along  her  coasts  and  over  her  subdued  pro- 
vinces, would  thus  be  set  free,  and  be  made  available  in 
case  of  attack  by  land,  and  the  armaments  England  would 
then  be  necessitated  in  peace  to  support,  would  of  them- 
selves be  sufficient  to  overwhelm  her  by  their  expense. 
The  possession  then  of  Turkey  would  add  immensely  to 
the  resources  of  Russia,  and  facilitate  her  offensive  opera- 
tions, as  much  as  increase  her  defensive  strength. 

But  it  is  in  a  commercial  view  that  this  subject  becomes 
of  such  vast  importance  to  this  country,  and  it  is  by  a 
Commercial  Treaty  with  Turkey  which  would  develope 
her  resources,  that  the  designs  of  Russia  could  be  most 
easily  thwarted.  The  field,  therefore,  which  Turkey  pre- 
sents for  extending  the  commercial  relations  of  England, 
is  valuable  in  a  double  capacity,  by  the  exchange  of  pro- 
ductions between  the  two  countries,  and  by  the  safe, 
facile,  and  certain  means  it  affords  of  curbing  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  dangerous  and  hostile  power. 

We  shall  here  enumerate  a  few  of  the  productions  of 
Turkey,  and  give  some  extracts  from  works,  shewing  the 
importance  of  securing  the  markets  where  such  produce 
is  to  be  had. 

The  principal  productions  of  Turkey  are  oil,  tallow, 
timber,  hemp,  wool,  silk,  grain,  bees-wax,  and  all  these 
articles  could  find  a  market  in  this  country,  if  on  the  one 
hand  some  alterations  were  made  in  our  tariff,  and  on 
the  other,  England  was  put,  in  regard  to  Turkey,  upon 
the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nations. 
'  The  importation  of  olive-oil  annually  into  England,  is 
about  7000  tons ;  but  this  quantity  might  be  greatly  in- 
creased,* and  would  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  value 

^  Diplomacy  and  Commerce,  part  iv. 
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of  tallow,  improving  our  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  increas- 
ing the  manufacture  of  soap  for  ezportationy  besides 
affording  to  the  inhabitants  a  better  article  for  home  con- 
sumption. France  exports  soap  to  the  colonies  of  Oreat 
Britain.  Turkey  is  calculated  to  be  able  to  grow  250,000  * 
tons  of  oils  annually,  and  were  the  trade  to  be  made  free, 
England  might  consume  from  40,000  to  50,000  tons  of  it. 
France  which  grows  olives,  annually  imports  30,000  tons, 
and  it  may,  therefore,  be  assumed,  that  England  with 
equal  facilities,  would  consume  more.  From  an  admirable 
article  on  Turkish  oil,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Port- 
folio, we  are  induced  to  make  an  extract,  as  it  expresses, 
in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner,  the  importance  of  creating 
a  demand  for  that  substance :— - 

'^  An  increased  demand  would  benefit  the  producer,  and 
"  improve  the  resources  of  the  country : — by  utilising 
^*  their  present  resources ;  secondly,  by  improving  their 
*<  mode  of  extracting  their  oil ;  thirdly,  in  the  preparation 
^  of  proper  vessels  for  keeping  and  transporting  it ;  and 
"  fourthly,  by  improving  and  extending  the  cultivation  of 
'^  the  trees,  and  an  increased  demand  for  oil  would  be 
**  more  beneficially  felt  than  any  other,  as,  while  it  offers. 
^'  the  same  proportional  rewards  to  labour  and  industry^ 
'^  it  would  instantaneously  create  value :  in  many  parts  of 
*'  the  country  the  fruit  of  the  olive-tree  moulders  uselessly 
"  on  the  spot  where  it  grew. 

^'  Open  a  demand  for  currants,  and  you  benefit  a  few 
**  hundred  proprietors.  For  silk  you  require  labour  and 
'*  capital  to  be  advanced.  For  any  agricultural  produce 
«  it  must  be  sowed,  and  watched,  and  waited  for ;  but 
'^  create  a  demand  for  oil,  you  utilise  that  which  exists, 
^^  which  is  immediately  productive,  which  benefits  the 
<'  whole  mass  of  labourers,  and  adds  value  to  every  acre 

«  of  land/' 

^  Turkey  and itn  Resources. 
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These  remarks,  we  need  scarcely  say,  equally  apply  to 
'the  timber  of  Turkey. 

The  last  official  returns  of  grain  exported  from  one  only 
tof  the  provinces  of  Turkey,  amounted  to,  in 

1837  .  .      £86,674 

1838  .  .      136,998 

1839  .  .       146,460 

1840  •  .      202,294 
shewing  in  four  years  an  extraordinary  increase, 

Mr.  Consul  Gardner,  in  his  report  on  the  commerce  of 
Moldavia,  remarks  as  follows,  ^'  On  examining  the  com^ 
^'  merce  of  Moldavia,  in  its  more  natural  channels  by  the 
**  Danube,  the  increase,  in  the  last  four  years,  in  its  exports 
"  and  imports,  has  nearly  doubled,  and  the  same  observa- 
**  tion  applies  to  Wallachia.  The  whole  of  this  commerce  is, 
**  however, not  more  than  a  moiety  of  what  the  resources  of  ^ 
•*  this  country  offer,  for  not  one  quarter  of  grain  and  pulse 
^*  which  form  the  staple  articles  of  export,  is  brought,  on 
**  average  prices,  from  the  north  of  Jassy  to  Galatz. 

**  The  cost  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  at  Bolochan — the  most 
**  northern  town  and  district  of  Moldavia — is  about  lis., 
'*  and  the  carriage  about  13s." 

The  work  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  contains 
a  description  of  these  provinces  from  which  the  following 
IS  an  extract. 

'*  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  contain  at  present  a  popula- 
**  tion  of  about  four  million  of  souls ;  they  could  easily 
'*  support  treble  the  amount  and  more.  Wallachia  alone, 
**  which  is  not  inhabited  to  a  sixth  part  of  her  extent,  of 
*'  a  prodigious  fertility  in  all  parts,  without  desert  places 
**  or  bogs,  rich  in  timber  for  building  in  the  mountainous 
'*  parts,  rich  in  metals  of  every  description,  possessing 
•*  rivers  from  which  pure  gold  is  procured  without  any 
"  process,  may  pass  for  one  of  the  countries  most  blessed 
^*  by  nature.     If  to  a  fertility  which  furnishes  a  great 
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/<  number  of  objects  for  exportation,  and  which,  for  tha 
^'  interior  has  only  occasion  to  be  supplied  with  the  pro- 
^^  ductions  of  foreign  manufactures,  is  added  an  excellent 
''  position,  which  puts  her  in  communication,  by  th^ 
^<  Danube,  with  all  Germany,  and  with  the  Black  Sea ; 
**  if  to  this  be  added,  that  the  port  of  Mailon  and  that  of 
^'  Galatz,  which  belong  to  Moldavia,  offer  a  secure  statioo 
'<  for  vessels  of  large  burden,  and  rival  already  the  pros* 
"  perity  of  Odessa,  you*  may  judge  that  such  advantages 
*'  cannot  be  objects  of  indifference  to  the  politics  of  Europe« 
<«  —you  may  judge  how  important  it  is  that  such  a  country 
^  should  not  become  the  exclusive  province  of  a  conquering 
*^  and  grasping  government.  Its  population,  the  progress 
^  of  civiliiation,  the  constitution  with  which  it  is  just  eur 
'^  dowed,  as  the  consequence  of  former  treaties,  call  it  to 
**  other  destinies." 

The  timber  of  Turkey  is  equal  to  any  derived  from  the 
Baltic,  and  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  to  the 
free  importation  of  Baltic  do  not  apply  to  that  of  Turkish 
timber.  England  pays  annually  to  Russia,  more  than  five 
millions  in  specie,  to  the  serious  derangement  of  her 
currency,  and  were  timber  and  corn  freely  imported,  then 
the  exportation  of  gold  would  be  increased  many  millions 
annually,  and  consequently  its  injurious  effects,  not  to 
speak  of  the  transfer  of  shipment  from  British  to  Russian 
bottoms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  timber  of  Turkey  would 
be  transported  in  British  ships,  and  afford  additional  em^ 
ployment  to  British  sailors  and  ship-builders.  The  balance 
of  trade  also  is  in  favour  of  England,  and  any  new  deve- 
lopement  given  to  the  resources  of  Turkey  would  increase  a 
market  for  English  goods,  as  the  demand  in  Turkey  is  only 
limited  by  her  inability  to  supply  us  with  produce  in  re- 
turn. In  the  CXVIII  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
the  cost  of  ship-building,  on  the  Danube,  is  stated  to  be 
£2.  10s.  per  ton,  the  cost,  in  Britain^  being  £10.     Staves 
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liaTe  been  imported  to  this  country,  from  the  Danube, 
despite  of  the  high  duty  and  freight,  but  let  the  duty  be 
done  away,  and  they  would  be  imported  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  and  without  interfering  with  our  Canadian  trade, 
as  North  American  oak  is  not  suitable  for  that  purpose* 
To  shew  the  injury  inflicted  on  ourselves,  by  being  re- 
stricted to  our  market  for  staves,  we  shall  quote  another 
passage  from  an  article  in  the  Portfolio.  ^*  It  may  seem 
<^  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  imp'ortance  of  the  low  price 
<*  and  excellence  of  staves,  as  one  of  the  elements  of 
'•  national  prosperity,  yet  what  we  have  already  had 
*^  occasion  to  state,  shews,  but  too  clearly,  how  the  most 
^*  plain  and  important  facts  may  be  neglected  by  a  govern- 
^'  ment  whose  legislation  is  placed  at  the  mercy  of  indivi- 
*^  dual  or  organized  interests.  Beer  is  lai^ely  exported, 
'*  and  might  be  much  more  largely  so.  It  cannot  be 
*<  exported  but  in  barrels  made  of  Memel  staves.  The 
<*  import  duty  on  staves  is  an  export  duty  on  beer  of  ten 
•*  per  cent,  while  the  indirect  effect  of  that  duty,  by  re- 
*'  stricting  us  to  one  field,  has  been  to  double  within  these 
"  few  years,  the  cost  price  of  staves  themselves. 

^<  Cottons,  hardware,  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  are  often 
"  exported  in  barrels, — again  an  export  duty  more  or  less 
**  severe.  Staves  for  oil  are  generally  sent  out  from 
<'  England.  Rum  is  imported  in  barrels ;  the  duty  on 
*^  staves  in  all  these  cases,  is  a  repetition  of  duty  on  which 
**  we  do  not  calculate.*' 

These  few  observations  on  some  of  the  principal  articles 
of  Turkish  production,  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  import- 
ance of  the  trade;  let  us  examine  the  causes  which 
obstruct  this  trade,  the  removal  of  which  would  have  so 
beneficial  an  efiect  upon  the  two  countries,  and  which  we 
have  reason  to  believe  would  be  of  easy  attainment. 

In  1838  a'. commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with  Tur- 
key, which  has  placed  Great  Britain  under  serious  dis- 
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advantages,  as  compared  with  other  Powers  who  have  not 
adopted  if.  Under  the  ancient  law  of  the  Porte  trade 
was  free,  but  in  latter  years,  in  imitation  of  European 
Governments,  Turkey  had  sought  to  increase  the  revenue 
of  the  state,  by  duties  levied  upon  merchandise.  To 
reduce  these  duties  to  one  uniform  and  fixed  rate  the 
present  Treaty  was  made,  but  its  effects  have  been  to  sub- 
stitute fixed  and  extensive  for  local  and  temporary  evils. 
We  shall  now  state  the  conditions  on  which  Great 
Britain  trades  with  Turkey,  and  the  evidence  o^  some  of 
the  British  consuls  and  merchants  resident  there. 

Article  4  of  the  Treaty  stipulates,  **  If  any  article  of 
^^  Turkish  produce  or  manufacture  be  purchased  for 
<^  exportation,  the  same  shall  be  conveyed  by  the  British 
''  merchant  or  his  agent  free  of  charge  or  duty  whatso- 
**  ever,  to  a  convenient  place  of  shipment,  on  its  entry 
^*  into  which  it  shall  be  liable  to  one  fixed  duty  of 
<^  nine  per  cent  ad  valorem^  in  lien  of  all  other  interior 
<<  duties.  Subsequently,  on  exportation,  the  duty  of 
*'  three  per  cent.,  as  established  and  existing  at  present, 
''  shall  be  paid.  But  all  articles  bought  in  the  shipping 
^'  ports  for  exportation,  and  which  have  already  paid  the 
"  interior  duty  at  entering  into  the  same,  will  only  pay 
"  the  three  per  cent,  export  duty.*' 

Of  the  additional  articles,  Article  1st  stipulates,  '^  All 
"  articles  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
*^  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
*'  its  dependencies,  and  all  merchandise  of  whatsoever 
*^  description,  embarked  in  British  vessels,  and  being  the 
'^  property  of  British  subjects,  on  being  brought  overland, 
^^  or  by  sea  from  other  countries  by  the  same,  shall  be 
^<  admitted  as  heretofore,  into  all  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
*^  dominions,  without  exception,  on  the  payment  of  three 
'*  per  cent,  duty^  calculated  upon  the  value  of  such  arti- 
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'*  cles.  And  in  liea  of  all  other  and  interior  duties, 
*'  whether  levied  on  the  purchaser  or  seller,  to  which 
''  these  articles  are  at  present  subject,  it  is  agreed  that  the 
''  importer  after  receiving  his  goods  shall  pay,  if  he  sells 
/'  them  at  the  place  of  reception,  or  if  he  send  them 
*^  thence  to  be  sold  elsewhere  in  the  interior  of  the  Turkish 
**  empire,  one  fixed  duty  of  two  per  cent." 

By  these  articles  produce  exported  from  Turkey   by 
British  subjects  pays  a  duty  of  12  per  cent.,  and  British 
manufactures  a  duty  of  6  per  cent,  imported  into  Turkey, 
yet  these  stipulations  are  at  direct  variance  with  the  first 
article  of  the  Treaty,  where  it  is  said,  '^  And  it  is,  more- 
''  over,  expressly  stipulated,  that  all  rights,  privileges,  or 
^  immunities  which  the  Sublime  Porte  now  grants,  or 
**  may  hereafter  grant  to  the  ships  or  subjects  of  any  other 
*'  Foreign  Power,  or  which  it  may  suffer  the  ships  and 
"  subjects  of  any  other  Foreign  Power  to  enjoy,  shall  be 
^^  equally  granted  to^  and  exercised,  and  enjoyed  by,  the 
^'  subjects  and  ships  of  Great  Britain.'*     Now  Russian 
subjects  pay  only  3  per  cent,   export  and  import  duty 
nominally,  but  in  reality,  from  the  depreciation  in  the 
currency,  much  less. 

Mr.  Consul   Moore  thus  reports  upon  the  working  of 
this  Treaty  at  Bey  rout :  — 

"  The  interior  duty  of  9  per  cent,  established  by  the 
^'  Commercial  Convention  is  a  burthen  on  the  Syrian  trade, 
/^  and  not  compensated  for  by  any  corresponding  advau- 
>^  tage  resulting  from  the  cessation  of  any  restrictive  in- 
"  terior  taxes,  inasmuch  as  the  produce  of  Syria  had  not 
^^  been  exposed  to  such  exactions.  It  is  added,  that 
*^  Russian  and  Neapolitan  subjects  continued  to  trade  at 
"  their  respective  tariff  ra,tes  of  duty,  with  a  manifest 
'^  advantage  over  the  subjects  of  those  Governments  by 
<'  which  the  Commercial  Convention  of  1838  had  been 
**  adopted.'* 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
British  merchants  at  Beyrout : — 

^'  The  exports  from  Sjria  as  compared  with  the  imports 
'^  are  very  limited^  consequently  the  difference  must  be 
*'  made  up  in  specie.  The  principal  production  is  silk,  of 
*<  which  a  small  portion  is  consumed  in  the  country,  and 
*<  the  remainder  exported.  As.  this  is  an  article  of  very 
-^  expensive  production,  and  rarely  produces  a  profit  pro- 
^^  portionate  to  the  labour  and  risk  of  cultivation,  it  is 
**  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  new  duty  of  12  per  cent. 
<^  imposed  upon  it  will  be  the  cause  of  loss  to  the  grower, 
^^  who  cannot  be  remunerated  by  the  price  it  yields.  The 
''  cultivation  of  silk  in  Europe  having  been  greatly  ex- 
^^  tended,  the  inferior  qualities  of  Syrian  silk  are  neglected 
^'  by  consumers,  who  now  only  buy  them  at  a  heavy  reduc- 
^'  tion  on  former  prices.  The  silks  of  Syria  now  pay  an 
*'  export  duty  of  12  percent.,  in  lieu  of  half  per  cent,  as 
'^  formerly  paid,  which,  in  an  equal  proportion,  will 
'^  diminish  the  resources  of  the  country  in  paying  for  its 
^^  imports ;  or,  in  other  words,  have  a  restrictive  influence 
'^  on  its  foreign  commerce,  particularly  with  Great  Bri* 
^*  tain.  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  silk  alone,  but 
*^  equally  to  all  articles  of  Syrian  production  and  export. 
**  Since  the  new  Treaty  was  put  into  execution  in  the 
'^  month  of  March,  it  has  had  the  effect  either  of  suspend- 
'*  ing  sales,  or  of  forcing  importers  to  submit  to  the  loss 
'^  of  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  duties, 
"  which  consumers  refusing  to  pay,  consequently  falls 
'^  upon  the  goods  imported.  In  exportation  it  has  sus- 
'^  pended  transactions  to  the  serious  prejudice  of  both 
'^  merchants  and  producers,  who  look  forward  to  some 
*<  amelioration  of  the  present  system,  as  neither  the 
**  producer  nor  the  exporter  can  support  the  new  export 
**  duties,  in  the  face  of  the  present  prices  of  Syrian  exports 
"  in  Europe." 
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This  report  then  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  natives  had 
commenced  smuggling,  in  consequence  of  the  new  daties, 
and  by  this  means  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  British  merchants. 

From  Aleppo,  Mr.  Proconsul  Weny  reports : — 
"  That  contrary  to  Article  Ist,  of  said  Convention,  the 
<'  Russian  subjects,  and  those  of  other  powers,  who  are 
<*  not  parties  to  the  same,  are  placed  on  a  more  advan- 
^^  tageous  footing  than  ourselves,  since  they  are  enabled  to 
**  profit  by  the  indirect  advantages,  referred  to  in  the 
**  second  resolution,  whilst  they  pay  duties  considerably 
*^  less  than  ourselves  on  importation  and  exportation." 

These  are  extracts  from  Reports  given  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  upon  the  working  of  the  commercial 
Treaty.  Some  reports  state  that  it  has  proved  of  advan- 
tage in  districts  where  the  Governors  had  chosen  to  levy 
exorbitant  duties  upon  articles  of  merchandize,  while 
others  assert  that  the  new  duties  had  been  exacted  in 
addition  to  the  old. 

In  1838  our  exports  to  Turkey  amounted  to  £2,198,055 ; 
in  1 840,  to  ^1,440,662.;  shewing  a  very  large  decrease. 
In  1839  their  value  was  less  than  in  1838,  and  in  1840 
less  than  in  1839.  As  the  amount  of  exports  is  not  of 
itself  a  proof  of  a  profitable  trade,  or  the  reverse,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  this  falling  off  of  bur  exports  since  1838  is 
entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  treaty  ratified  in  that  year, 
but  when  we  read  the  reports  of  the  British  merchants 
and  Consuls  settled  in  Turkey,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  this  convention  in  some  degree  accounts  for  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  trade. 

We  have  seen  the  effects  of  the  treaty  of  1838  upon 
Syria^  where  the  merchants  and  consuls  asserted  that  12 
per  cent,  is  now  levied  upon  their  exports  where  formerly 
no  interior  or  local  duties  existed ;  that  now  they  were 
oppressed  by  taxes  that  encourage  smuggling,  diminish 
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the  resources  of  the  country,  impoverish  the  native  pro- 
ducers, put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  merchant  to  find  re- 
turns for  his  goodS;  and  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  other 
foreign  merchants.  The  same  results  have  followed  th^ 
execution  of  the  treaty  in  the  provinces  of  Turkey  on  the 
Danube^and  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  our  commerce  with  Austria 
by  the  Danube.  In  those  provinces  no  interior  duties  were 
levied,  and  commerce  existed,  the  only  place  in  Europe  where 
it  did  exist,  free.  Mr. Consul  Gardner  declares, in  his  report 
upon  the  commerce  of  Moldavia,  that  "  the  tariff  of  1838 
*'  and  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  will  become  monthly 
^'  and  annually,  more  and  more  a  part  and  law  of  the 
*^  Turkish  Government,  and  their  advance  will  operate 
^<  here  ;  for  Moldavia  cannot  be  left  to  its  uncertain  pros- 
'*  pects  while  the  treaty  is  diffusing  its  realities." 

The  Government  of  Moldavia  presented,  January  1841, 
a  very  able  Memorial  to  the  Turkish  Government,  in  which 
it  claims  exemption  for  Moldavia  from  the  application  of 
the  Treaty  of  1838.  The  claim  is  founded  upon  a  clause 
of  the  4th  article  of  the  Treaty,  which  subjects  articles 
of  Turkish  produce,  upon  being  brought  to  a  place  of  ship- 
ment, to  a  duty  of  nine  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  in  lieu  of  all 
other  interior  duties;  and,  as  no  monopolies,  or  inte- 
rior duties  existed  in  Moldavia,  the  Government  contends 
that  the  treaty  cannot  apply  to  it.  This  Memorial,  after 
pointing  out  the  injuries  the  convention  concluded  with 
Great  Britain  and  other  powers  will  inflict  upon  Moldavia, 
concludes  with  these  words: 

'<  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  stipulations  contained  in 
*'  these  treaties  are  not  in  principle  applicable  to  Mol- 
^*  davia ;  that  in  reality  they  are  not  advantageous  to  the 
''  commerce  of  that  principality,  but,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
*'  judicial.  That  Moldavia  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  immu- 
"  nities  which  confer  upon  her  freedom  as  to  the  regula- 
f'  tions  of  bier  government ;  and  lastly,  that  Moldavia,  by 
^'  a  peculiar  the  revenue  resulting  from 
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*'  its  customs  duties,  and  the  right  to  regulate  this  matter, 
^'  in  so  far  as  no  advantages  secured  to  foreign  commerce 
'^  are  infringed  upon,  must  remain,  in  this  respect,  in  the 
/^  situation  in  which  she  stood  previously  to  the  recent 
*^  treaties,  if  she  is  not  to  witness  the  ruin  of  her  com- 
*^  merce  and  her  finances." 

We  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  some  of  the  evils  in- 
flicted upon  England  and  Turkey  by  the  Treaty  of  1838, 
and  to  shew  that  a  removal  of  the  existing  restrictions 
upon  the  importation  and  exportation  of  the  produce  of 
each  state  to  the  other  would  be  attended  with  the  happiest 
consequences  to  both ;  let  us  now  consider  the  grounds 
we  have  for  supposing  that  these  restrictions  might  be  re- 
4noved,  as  far  as  regards  the  tariff  of  Turkey,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  new  convention,  without  even  waiting  until 
the  expiration  of  the  present  one.  The  following  extract 
from  a  published  letter,  detailing  the  history  of  the  Treaty 
of  1838,  exhibits  grounds  for  this  supposition. 

"  An  English  traveller  in  the  East  proposed  to  the 
Turkish  Government,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1834,  to 
renounce  a  project  which  it  then  entertained  of  increasing 
its  customs  duties,  and  to  propose,  on  the  contrary,  to 
England  a  treaty  for  the  abolishment  of  its  own  monopo- 
lies and  prohibitions ;  and  thus  restore  the  ancient  free- 
dom of  commerce  of  the  Turkish  empire — that  the  privi- 
lege granted  to  Russia  by  the  7th  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople  should  be  made  common  to  the  subjects  of 
England,  and,  therefore,  of  all  other  States.  The  reason 
for  making  the  abolition  of  monopolies]  and  prohibitions 
in  Turkey  an  international  stipulation,  was  this — ^that 
these  abuses  were  the  produce  of  the  diplomacy  of 
Russia,  and  all  her  power  was  arrayed  to  prevent  them 
■from  being  remedied  ;  and  the  late  Sultan  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  send  a  confidential  agent  to  England  to  explain 
the   impossibility  in  which  he  was  placed  to  take  any 
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measures  which  would  bring  Turkish  produce  to  com- 
pete with  that  of  Russia,  or  should  ameliorate  the  coa- 
dition  of  Turkey,  unless  he  was  assured  of  the  coun- 
tenance and  co-operation  of  England.  It  must  be 
observed  that  Russia's  power  thus  internally  to  dissolve 
Turkey,  sprung  from  her  power,  so  often  displayed,  of 
rallying  all  Europe  around  her  whenever  she  chose  to 
come  to  a  rupture  with  Turkey. 

"  The  peace  of  Europe  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of 
Turkey,  since  it  is  on  the  ruins  of  the  Turkish  empire  that 
Russia's  throne  of  universal  dominion  can  alone  be  raised* 
The  support  of  Turkey  against  Russia  is  therefore  the 
iupport  of  the  life  of  Europe,  because  it  is  only  when  she 
16  in  possession  of  Turkey,  that  she  can  endanger  £aropa» 
It  is  the  co-operation  of  European  powers  with  Russia 
that  alone  enables  her  to  gain  this 'ascendancy,  by  which 
they  will  be  ultimately  themselves  endangered.  The  means 
to  save  Europe  therefore  are  the  means  by  which  Turkey 
is  to  be  saved, — not  by  wars,  or  fleets,  or  armies.  It  is  by 
restoring  value  to  faith,  strength  to  law.  It  is  by  diplo- 
matic means,  causing  diplomacy  to  cease  to  be  a  curse  to 
mankind,  and  restoring  the  sacredness  of  treaties,  by 
n^aking  them  the  means  of  mutual  benefit  and  defence^ 
This  treaty  would  have  bound  England  and  Turkey  toge- 
ther, and  excluded  disorganising  interference.  Turkey 
was  then  safe — England  then  became  again  the  arbiter  of 
Europe.  This  treaty,  moreover,  commenced  a  new  era  of 
commercial  legislation,  in  which  the  object  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  should  be  to  do  each  other  as  much  good  as 
possible.  This  treaty  was  adopted  by  the  Porte,  and  pro- 
posed to  England.  The  English  Minister  rgected  it, 
asserting  it  to  be  a  Russian  project !  Upon  this  the  Porte, 
alarmed,  fell  back,  and  no  longer  ui*ged  its  proposal. 

"  Not  so  the  projector  of  this  treaty.  He  went  from  man 
to  man  in  England ,-r-laboured  by  every  means  capable 
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of  inflaencing  or  coercing  the  Governiuent.      The  late 
King  at  length  adopted  the  measure  as  the  Saltan  had 
done,  and  urged  it  upon  the  Foreign  Office  as  a  proposal 
which  England  should  nov^  make  to  Turkey.     Repelled 
again  from  the  Foreign  Office,  it  was  urged  upon  the 
Board  of  Trade;  it  was  rejected  by  the  then  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  ground  that,  diminishing  the 
dependance  ofEnglandon  the  raw  produce  of  Muma^  (which 
would  be  the  result  of  increasing  the  resources  of  Turkey,) 
was  a  diminishing  of  the  chances  of  the  maintenance  of  peace* 
One  of  the  effects  of  the  treaty  would  have  been,  the 
transfer  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  imports  from  Russia 
to  Turkey — namely,  from  a  Power  which  is  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  threatening,  to  a  Power  whom,  before 
long,  we  may  have  to  make  a  desperate  war  in  Europe 
to  support. '  The  projector  of  the  treaty  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare,  that  the  Baltic  interests  of  that  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  were  the  only  intelligible  grounds  of 
his  resistance.     The  declaration  of  this  conclusion  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  proposal  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  the  Foreign  Office,  that  this  treaty  should  be 
adopted  by  England!     Either  the  treaty  aimed   at  two 
opposite  results,  and  was  unintelligible  ;  or  the  objects  of 
the  double  rejection  were  unintelligible ; — Lord  Palmerston 
rejecting  it  because  it  would  benefit  Russia.  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson  because  it  would  injure  Russia.     The  treaty 
was,  however,  now  apparently  adopted.     The  proposer  of 
it  was  sent  out  as  Secretary  of  Embassy  to  Constanti- 
nople  ;  the  treaty  was  to  have  been  ready  to  accompany 
him, — it  was  then  immediately  to  follow  him, — it  was  then 
delayed  months — years  !     It  was  not  till  he  was  put  out 
of  the  way  as  a  disgraced  man, — it  was  not  till  the  King 
was  gone,  that  the  treaty  re-appeared ;  it  was  accepted 
by  the  Turks  under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  treaty 
that  they  themselves  had  proposed  to  England ;  it  was 
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then  publisbed)--applauded  by  all  the  mtrcbants,-— 
brought  forward  in  the  Queen's  Speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  Session^  as  one  of  the  most  important  measures  which 
the  English  Government  had,  or  could  have  adopted,-^ 
recognised  by  the  leader  of  the  then  Opposition,  as  a 
measure  the  most  important  and  beneficial^  and  as  an 
exception  to  the  rest  of  that  Government's  conduct.  The 
moment,  however,  that  it  was  seen  by  the  original  pro^ 
jeetor,  he  declared  it,  in  a  letter  published  at  the  time^ 
to  be  a  fraudulent  treaty,— changed^  so  as  to  counteract 
«11  that  it  was  intended  to  promote— converted,  in  fine, 
in  the  words  of  that  letter,  ^  from  a  shield  on  the  arm  of 
Thirhej/y  into  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  Russia.'  He  then 
prognosticated  the  ruin  of  British  trade  as  its  immediate 
direct  consequence,  ^*  so  evident  as  to  have  been  impossible 
*'  not  to  have  been  foreseen,  and  therefore  not  to  have  been 
<'  the  object  for  which  the  change  was  effected." 

In  July,  1845>  our  treaty  with  Turkey  expires;  but 
another  European  Power  has  just  furnished  us  with  a 
precedent  which  we  judiciously  might  imitate.  Russia, 
a  year  before  the  expiratioQ  of  her  convention  with  Turkey, 
has  just  concluded  another  upon  the  same  terms  as  the 
last.  This  news  was  first  communicated  in  a  letter  from 
Constantinople,  and  appeared  in  the  Morning  Herald ;  it 
has  since  been  confirmed  from  other  sources.  A  writer 
on  the  spot  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  competent  judge,  as 
he  is  a  witness  of  its  effects,  and  he  thus  describes  them. 

"  Constantinople^  Oct,  17 thy  1842. 

<<  In  my  last  I  alluded  to  the  Russian  Tariff,  which  in 
**  due  course  would  not  have  expired  till  the  19th  of  July, 
"  1843.  It  has  now  been  arranged,  that  the  new  tariff, 
«  which  is  to  be  in  existence  for  twelve  years,  is  to  com- 
**  mence  from  the  1st  Octoberofthe  present  year,  old  style. 
"  It  is,  as  already  stated,  on  the  basis  of  three  percent,  on 
**  all  articles  of  export  and  import,  which  gives  the  Russians 
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'*  an  advantage  of  nine  per  cent,  apd  two  per  cent,  over 
**  other  merchants,  who,  in  consequence,  must  abandon 
*^  to  their  rivals  the  whole  trade  of  the  interior,  and  con- 
<'  fine  their  purchases  and  sales  to  the  markets  of  Con- 
^'  stantinople  and  the  outports,  where  the  extra  customs 
**  are  not  due.  The  Russians,  on  the  contrary,  will  buy 
"  at  low  prices  in  the  interior,  transport  their  mercban- 
"  dize  to  the  places  of  shipment,  and  pay  only  three  per 
^  cent,  where  British  merchants  would  pay  twelve. 

*^  Under  such  circumstances,  our  merchants  must  of 
"  course  withdraw  from  the  scene,  unless  they,  with  their 
"  eyes  open,  determine  to  ruin  themselves.  They  might, 
*'  indeed^  seek  the  protection  of  Russia^  and  renounce  their 
"  birthright,  which  is  but  a  disadvantage  here  at  this 
*<  moment;  but  few  will  condescend  to  that,  and  the 
•'  sooner  they  quit  the  country  the  better." 

In  the  foregoing  pages  it  has  been  our  object  to' shew, 
that  many  of  the  productions  of  Turkey  suitable  for  our 
markets,  are  almost  prohibited  by  the  restrictions  we  have 
imposed  upon  ourselves  in  Turkey, — that  we  purchase 
to  an  immense  extent  from  other  countries  produce  similar 
to  that  of  Turkey,  and  that  the  price  of  that  produce  is 
increased  to  the  consumers  because  of  the  absence  of  com- 
petition,— that  while  we  are  enriching  other  countries  that 
prohibit  our  manufactures,  by  admitting  their  produce  at 
a  low  rate  of  duty,  we  have  debarred  ourselves  from  the 
advantages  offered  us  by  others,  and  have,  by  a  treaty, 
impoverished  those  who  purchase  our  manufactures  free 
of  duty. 

The  convention  we  have  established  is  not  the  one  that 
its  alleged  author  framed, — there  are  in  it  exactions  nei- 
ther proposed  nor  contemplated  by  the  Ottoman  Porte — 
there  are,  therefore,  grounds  to  assume,  that  another 
treaty  mutually  beneficial  to  England  and  to  Turkey 
might  be  negotiated,  and  that  that  treaty  might  be  nego- 
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tifttcMl  immediately,  following  the  exampte  i^ten- lilii  bjr  ftti<- 
other  European  power. 

Some  members  of  this  society  have,  at  different  times, 
taken  a  deep  and  active  interest  iti  Commercial  questidtid, 
there  are  none  more  important  than  this  on^ ;  and  if* 
through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  memorial  wias  pre- 
sen  ted  to  the  Foreign  Office,  we  feel  assured  that  otir  com- 
mercial relations  with  Turkey  would  be  tiiaterially  bene- 
fited. But  this  must  be  done  soon  dr  noi  at  all;  the 
quarantine  stations  Russia  has  erected  on  the  xhouthB  of 
the  Danube  against  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  and  against  the  recognized  rights  of  evefry  people, 
are  placing  obstacles  in  the  navigation  of  that  river  so 
vexatious  as  to  render  any  attempts  at  cottimercial  inter- 
course unprofitable.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited^  that 
Russia  interposes  sanitory  regulations  between  two  por- 
tions of  a  foreign  country,  and  that  subjects,  strangers, 
and  merchandize  are  subjected  to  detention  in  navigating 
a  river,  one  bank  of  which  only  is  claimed  by  her,  and 
which  rivet  is,  besides,  declared  fre(i  by  the  pUblie  la^r  of 
Europe. 

M^cetiUoch,  in  the  stippUment  to  hid  Commercial  Die- 
tioniary,  announced  that  the  jutoction' of  thie  Danobdiand 
Rhine  is  near  its  condpletion,  and  he  adds, 
-  <<  AVfaenthiisis  accomplishes,  an  internal  cdmmuntca- 
'^  tton  by  water  will  be  established  tbrongfaoUt  aH  thb  vast 
•*  country,  stretching  frow  the  Bbttres  of  tbie  Netherlands 
'<  to  the  Black  Sea ;  so  that  produce  sbipped^at  Rotterdam^ 
"  or  at  Galatz,  may  be  conveyed  from  the  one  to  the 
*'  other  in  the  same  vessel." 

The  power,  therefore,  which  possesses  the  Dardanelles 
must  control  the  commerce  of  every  country  that  finds  a 
vent  by  the  Danube,  and  the  more  the  resources  of  these 
countries  are  developed^  the  greater  will  their  subjection 
be  to  that  control.    The  commerce  of  Persia  also  will  be 
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extinguished  "when  the  trade  ceases  to  be  free  in  Turkey. 
The  Austrian  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  con- 
cluded in  1838,  has  been  rendered  nugatory,  by  that  con- 
cluded with  Turkey  in  the  same  year,  yet  the  remark  is 
often  made,  "  why  does  not  Austria,  who  is  so  materially 
interested,  insist  on  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube?" 

It  was  ostensibly  for  this  end  that  our  treaty  with 
Austria  was  concluded  in  1838,  but  Austrian  produce  has 
to  be  shipped  in  Turkish  ports  on  the  Danube,  and  becomes 
subject,  by  so  doings  to  an  extra  duty  of  12  per  cent,  over 
and  above  her  own  rates.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked, 
that  this  much  vaunted  treaty  has  all  along  been  a  dead 
letter. 

It  is  the  acknowledged  interest  of  England  to  defend 
from  a  hostile  and  dangerous  enemy,  the  independence  of 
Turkey ;  this  England  has  attempted  to  do  by  expensive 
armaments  and  warlike  interventions,  while  the  simple 
and  peaceful  effects  of  a  commercial  convention  would 
have  accomplished  all  that  was  required  to  be  done. 

A  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  the  two  nations  must 
suggest  to  those  who  are  the  friends  of  their  country,  of 
humanity,  and  civilization,  the  means  of  attaining  this 
end ;  but  every  year  that  passes  away  renders  the  accom- 
plishment more  difficulty  and  the  benefits  to  be  obtained 
less ;  we,  therefore,  trust  British  merchants  will  not  neg- 
lect this  matter,  as  it  is  one  not  only  of  vast  importance  to 
the  country,  but  one  in  which  their  interests  as  merchants 

are  particularly  involved. 

J.  W.  D. 


I>IPL0MAT1C  AND  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS 
OF  GREECE  AND  TURKEY. 


' '  Par  quel  art  le  Cabinet  Russe,  ce  Gouvernement  reTolutionhaire 
par  essence,  est-il  parvenu  a  persuader  k  tons  lea  Cabinets  de 
I'Europe  qu*il  repr^sente  le  principe  anti-r^volutionaire  dans  le. 
monde  entier.'* — Custine, 

The  following  Letter,  containing  Reports  of  Intendews^ 
with  a  distinguished  Greek  Statesman,  on  the  Relations  o£ 
Greece  and  Turkey,  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  the  deepest 
Interest  by  those  who  have  in  any  Degree  followed  this. 
Subject. 

These  Conversations  occurred,  indeed,  above  three  Years- 
ago,  but  what  Light  do  they  not  throw  on  the  recent  Occur- 
rences, in  Greece — when  Russia,  after  producing  the  Re* 
volution,  (as  avowed  by  the  Disgrace  of  her  Agent,)  de- 
nounces it,  (els  proved  by  the  Disgrace  of  her  Agent,) - 
permits  the  European  Powers  to  take  the  exclusive  Patron- 
age of  it, — alarms  the  Turks  with  its  insurrectionizing 
Tendency  throughout  the  Ottoman  Dominions,— exhibits 
England  and  France  as  Parties  to  this  insidious  Design, — 
then  makes  herself  (Russia)  the  Confidlmte  and  Counsel- 
lor of  &e  Porte,  diereby  leading  it  to  violence  against 
Greece  ?  Alt  this  practically  executed  through  the  Revo- 
lution of  September,  is  found  developed  in  the  Diplomatic. 
Relations  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  for  many  previous  Years, 
and  seriatim  exposed,  at  liie  Close  of  1841,  by  a  Greek. 
Chief,  as  below  recorded, 

(Extract)  Dee.  6M,  1 84 1 . 
entered  into  the  State  of  Affairs  between  Greece  and' 


the  Porte.  He  denied  the  Reports  in  the  Papers,  that  any  Addi- 
tion of  Territory  in  Thessaly,  or  elsewhere,  had  been  asked.  He 
remarked  that  a<  singular  Fatality  seemed  to  belong  to  every  thing 
that  had  Relation  to  the  Porte,  which  was  utterly  blind  and  mis- 
guided. The  Questions  at  Issue  were  three  : — Ist.  The  Property 
claimed  by  Subjects  of  the  Porte.     Greece  had  done  and  continued 
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to  do  eferything  towards  the  Adjastment  of  those  Difficnlties.  2nd,' 
The  Treaty  of  Commeroe  that  hadheen  settled  some  Years  previouslj, 
but  by  an  Agent  (Zographos)  who  eonsented  to  Clauses  manifestly 
injurious  to  Qreecei  in  Ignorance  of  their  Bearing  and  Tendency, — 
that  it  was  obvious,  unless  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  Institutions 
and  Position  of  a  State,  the  Effect  of  any  proposed  Measure  could 
not  be  estimated ; — that  the  Greek  Government^  perceiving  the 
Treaty  had  been  drawn  up  under  such  Circumstances^  required  its 
Modification, being  bound  in  Duty  to  its  own  Subjects,  to  decline  to 
recognize  it.  The  3rd,  which  was  the  immediate  Cause  of  present 
Irritation,  referred  to  the  Disturbances  in  Thessaly,  which  the  Greek 
Government  was  accused  of  having  fomented,  and  even  excited.  It 
was  not  so.  Mehemet  All  possessed  great  Influence  in  Albania  and 
the  Provinces  immediately  adjacent  to  Greece,  where  there  are  many 
Mussulman  Chiefs,  almost  independent  of  the  Porte.  Mehemet  AJi, 
when  h^  was  threatened  by  the  Sultan,  and  about  to  be  eoerced  by 
t^e  ^}iropeun  Powen^  sent  Agents  to  those  Parts  to  foment  Bis* 
turlwv|Ces,  and  to  invite  a  Rising  to  embarrass  the  Pwte.  Under  this 
Influence,  the  Mussulmans  incited  the  Greeks,  declaring  nov  was  the 
Time  to  strike  for  Freedom ;  that  they,  the  MiisstilEoans,  were  Chil- 
dren of  the  san^e  Soil,  and  like  tbeiQ  would  gla41y  acquire  their  Li- 
berty. This  caused  considergble  pubKc  Fermci^t  and  Commotion 
among  the  Greeks.  Better  and  Tfmt  l^en  checked  tl^is  Disposition 
to  a  Rising.  While  M^a's  Minds  were  upsf^t,  and  ihere  were  great  and 
constant  Agitations  apaong  the  Grpeks,  as  each  Counsel  altemiately 
swayed  them.  Intelligence  of  wha^  10^9^  passing  reached  Greece. 
Upon  this,  Colonel  V^^^'^^zj^,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Gfeek  War  of  Independence,  but  was  then,  and  hacf  been  for  a 
considerable  Time,  under  the  Ban  of  his  own  (Greek)  Government, 
collected  about  fifty  Followers,  and  threw  himself  into  Tkessaly, 
rais;pg  thQ  Standard  of  Eey<dt,  to  which  he  expected  the  Thessalian 
Gr^S  would  flpck ;  but  in'  valin ;  a  very  few  only  did  so,  and  he 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  Enterptize.  Instantly  on  hearing  what 
was.  going  0%  the  Grejek  Government  sent  to  guard  the  whole  length 
of  the  Frontiers  to  prevent  further  Encroachments. 

The  Mussulman  Chiefs,  alarmed  lest  they  should  bring  down  on 
thewselyca  the  Vengeancct  of    the  Forte,  and  at  the  very  Time 
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tli^y  were  themseWea  pre|>ariog  to  reYolty  communicated  to  their 
GoTemment  what  was  passing  among  the  Greeks.  The  Revolt 
in  Candia  occurring  also,  aided  by  numbers  of  Greeks,  who 
embarked  to  aid  their  co-Religionists,  the  Porte  accused  the 
Greek  Government  of  inciting  its  Subjects  to  Rebellion,  and 
being  the  Author  of  all  these  Evils,  As  to  Candia,  on  Mehe- 
inet  Ali  being  attacked  by  the  Sultan,  and  learning  that  he  waa 
to  be  deprived  of  Candia,  the  Governor  of  that  Island  began 
to  encourage  the  Candiotes  with  a  Dream  of  Independence,  he 
distributed  Arms  amongst  them,  and  promised  to  aid  them  when 
the  Struggle  came.  But  the  Porte  offered  to  continue  him  as  Go- 
vernor. This  he  kept  to  himself  till  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  which 
occurred  in  the  Belief  that  the  Governor  and  Mussulman  Authority, 
were  with  them  ;  but  the  Governor  then  turned  upon  them,  declaring 
for  the  Porte.  The  Greek  Government  could  not  entirely  prevent 
its  Subjects  from  embarking  for  Candia,  from  obtaining  Passports, 
and  professing  to  sail  for  one  place,  and  going  to  another ;  but 
instead  of  sending  Expeditions  from  its  Shores  to  Candia,  it  had, 
on  the  contrary  made  every  Effort  to  prevent  them.  — admit- 
ted that,  conceiving  that  Candia  ought  to  have  been  included  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece,  and  Numbers  of  Candiotes  being  Subjects  of 
King  Otho,  and  having  borne  arms  in  the  War  of  Independence — 
the  Greek  Government  did,  when  the  Candiotes  appeared  successful 
in  their  Revolt,  hint  at  its  Desire  to  have  the  Island  annexed  to  its 
Territory.  But  this  was  to  the  European  Powers,  and  not  to  the 
Porte.  If  the  Efforts  of  the  Moslem  Chiefs  in  Albania  and  Thes- 
saly  to  insurrectionize  the  Greeks^  was  to  be  attributed  to  a  Desire 
to  throw  off  the  Dominion  of  the  Porte,  he  remarked  that  they  were 
wrong ;  that  the  Porte  left  them  alone  ;  that  it  was  the  Chief  of  the 
Village  who  governed  ;  that  as  to  Revenue,  the  Porte  got  very  little 
from  them ;  that  such  Dissensions,  within  Turkey,  as  now  existed, 
and  had  for  some  Time,  could  only  be  attributed  to  foreign  Manoeu- 
vres. He  said  he  had  often  talked  with  you  on  the  State  of  Affairs, 
and  that  you  saw  and  understood  what  was  passing.  He  observed 
that  he  had  now  known  you  very  many  Years,  and  that  he  had  been 
struck  from  the  first  with  the  perfect  Justness  of  your  Views. 
He  lamented  that  you  stood  alone  thus.     Then  dwelling  on  the 
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Infatuation  of  those  Governments,  England  and  France,  so  deeply : 
interested   in   the    Independence  and  good  Government   of    the 
East—  *      *       * 

He  asked  me  about  Lord  Aberdeen ;:  to  which  I  remarked  that 
all  I  could  say  was,  that  we  had  now  a  Foreign  Minister,  who  I  felt 
convinced  would  wish  to  do  right.  This  was  something  he  said, 
for  in  everything  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  done,  he  had  advanced 
the  Interests  of  Russia  alone.  Strange  that  this  was  not  better 
known  in  England." 


(Extract.;  30th  December ^  1 84 1 . 

I  then  referred  to  the  Treaty  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  I 
said  that  I  had  learnt  the  following  as  the  Facts  connected  with 
it.  That  a  Treaty  was  originally  proposed  from  Greece  to  the 
Porte,  and  on  the  Point  of  being  accepted  by  it  when  Russian 
influence  was  exerted,  and  it  was  rejected.  It  was  then  mate- 
rially altered,  and  as  such  Zographos,  the  Greek  Envoy,  accepted 
it,  on  which  it  was  concluded  and  transmitted  to  Athens  for  Rati- 
fication, but  that  on   its  arrival  there  Ratification  was   refused, 

as  it  contained  inadmissible  Interpolations.     On *s  confirming 

the  Accuracy  of  the  Facts,  I  asked  the  nature  of  the  Interpolations, 
and  in  what  respect  they  were  profitable  to  Russia  ?  •— —  instanced 
a  Clause  by  which  none  should  be  held  as  Subjects  of  the  King  of 
Greece,  except  such  as  were  bom  within  the  Territory  conceded  by 
the  Porte  to  the  new  Monarchy.  Thus,  he  observed,  at  once  bring- 
ing again  under  the  Authority  of  the  Porte  numbers  of  Greeks  of 
those  Provinces  arbitrarily  excluded  by  the  Conference  which 
settled  its  territorial  Demarcations.  Among  these  were  Men  who 
had  fought  for  Greek  Independence,  and  kad  subsequently  taken 
Service  with  the  Government  in  its  Civil  and  Military  Employ. 
Among  others,  he  himself  for  Instance,  born  without  Greece,  as  now 
constituted,  who  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  plan  the  Rising,  and 
throughout  had  struggled  for  Freedom,  would  have  been  again 
brought  under  subjection  to  the  Porte.  It  was  to  this  Day  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  him  how  Zographos  could  have  been  so 
blinded  as  not  to  have  at  once  rejected  such  a  Proposition. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Constantinople  that  the   Treaty 
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would  not  be  ratified,  the  Porte  was  persuaded  that  it  was  an  Insult, 
a  proof  of  niwill,  and  of  ulterior  Designs  on  the  part  of  Greece,  and 
that  it  should  compel  Acquiescence,  hy  using  Reprisals  upon  all  the 
Greeks  within  its  Territory,  who  owed  Allegiance  to  the  new  Flag. 
Upon  this  the  Porte  imposed  heavy .  Duties  upon,  and  caused 
every  sort  of  Vexation  to  Greek  Shipping  and  Commerce.  Well, 
then,  what  was  the  result  of  this?  Great  profit  to  Russia,  and 
an  immense  Extension  of  her  Influence  and  Power,  teaching  not  the 
Greeks  alone,  but  other  Populations  of  the  Ottoman  Provinces,  also 
to  look  upon  her  Flag  as  the  only  one  under  which  Protection  and 
Safety  was  attainable.  I  requested  further  Explanations ;  and  he 
replied  as  follows : — 

Before  the  Erection  of  Greece  into  an  independent  Kingdom, 
about  500  Ships,  some  of  several  hundred  tons  burden,  belonging 
to  Greeks,  and  sailing  from  Greek  Ports,  were  driven  to  seek 
security  by  hoisting  the  Russian  Flag.  These  had  all,  on  the 
Establishment  of  Peace,  exchanged  the  Russian  Flag  for  that  of 
their  own  Country.  By  the  retaliatory  Measures  adopted  against 
them  by  the  Porte,  because  of  the  Rejection  of  the  Treaty  (rendered 
to  this  end  intentionally  inadmissible)  the  Greek  Shipping  again 
returned  to  seek  Protection  under  the  Russian  Flag.  The  Porte  did 
not  see  what  Russia  was  driving  at  in  sowing  Dissension  between 
Greece  and  itself,  while  England  and  France  looked  quietly  on, 
not  seeming  even  conscious  that  that  Kingdom,  their  own  Creation, 
was  thus  made  the  Victim  of  the  Intrigues  of  their  common  Foe, 
who,  by  such  Means,  was  equally  weakening  and  preparing  the 
destruction  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  whose  Well-being,  Strength, 
and  Independence  they  possessed  the  greatest  Interest,  as  they  had 
assuredly  the  deepest  Stake. 

He  remarked  that  Russia  had,  in  one  of  her  Treaties  with  the 
Porte,  succeeded  in  obtaining  Privileges  for  her  Subjects  superior 
to  those  enjoyed  by  those  of  the  Porte  itself,  and  also  the  right  to 
accord  those  Immunities  to  all  acknowledging  the  Authority  of  her 
Flag,  and  claiming  its  Protection.  Thus  every  Incident  pointed  to 
that  Emblem  as  a  sure  Haven  of  security  and  advantage,  and  drove 
the  Subjects  of  Foreign  States,  or  of  the  Porte  itself,  to  bow  to  its 
Supremacy,  and  while  her  Influence  and  Power  were  thus  advanced, 
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pre{Mirttion  was  ntadc  for  fatare  DooniMtMMi,  tip  to  the  Wal]&  of ^ 
Cdnstttycinop^  and  for  ils  final  Oeou|>afion.  Russift  has  long 
aimed  at  liMt  Skm^em  Capital. 

To  8Cfw  the  Seeda  of  Dissension^  to  promote  Interruptiona  of 
peacefal  tnteroMorse,   and,  if  possibley  to  bring  Collision  between 
Greeee  and  tl»e  Ottoman  Porte  beccHue  Means  to  that  End.     Sucb 
a  Condition  of  Things  has  been  bronght,  and  is  profitable  to  Russia 
alone.     It  has  been  said,  and  the  Sultan  is  taught  to  believe,  that  the 
Greek  Government  is  seeking  underhand  to  insurrectionize  the  Rajahs^ 
who  constitute  the  great  Majority  of  the  Population  of  the  Ottoman 
Ph)Tinces,  and  to  prepare  a  Revolution,  which  is  to  seat  King  Otho 
at  Constantinople  as  Sovereign  of  a  new  Greek  Empire.  The  Greek 
Government  is  not  so  wild  or  so  mad ;  they  are  not  so  blind  as  not 
to  see  that  such  Proceedings  would  give  Constantinople  to  Russia—- 
that  is,  to  a  Power  which  once  there  would  soon  enslave  them«  No, 
they  feel  that,  in  the  Consolidation  of  the  common  Strength  of  the 
Porte  and   themselves,    they  can  alone  resist  the  Encroachments 
and  Attempts  of  the  Northern  Despots. 

But  Russia  had  persuaded  the  Porte  that  it  was  otherwise  that 
the  Greeks  did  entertain  such  Designs,  that  they  were  labouring  for 
their  Accomplishment,  and  hence  it  had  gone  from  Suspicion  and 
Distrust,  into  Hatred  and  Hostility,  as  its  Suspicions  were  con- 
verted into  Certainty  by  the  Disturbances  in  Thessaly,  and  the  Events 
in  Candia,  &o. 

All  that  Greece  desired  was  to  be  allowed  in  quietude  to  deve- 
lops its  Resources,  and  cultivate  the  Arts  of  Peace ;  it  most  ar- 
dently wished  to  establish  Relations  of  Amity  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  and  it  was  utterly  at  a  Loss  to  understand  the  Conduct  of 
England  and  France,  who  having  given  being  to  the  new  Kingdom 
of  Greece,  thus  stood  aloof  in  the  midst  of  Strnggled  and  Misap- 
prehensions caused  by  evil  Designs,  and  which  must  ultimately 
prove  desftruetiv&r  The  Greek  Government  had  determined  to  do 
everif  thing  in  its  Power  to  settle  every  Point  at  issue  with  the 
Porte  to  its  Satisfaetion.  He  conceived  he  could  assert,  that  all  the 
Questiona  on  which  they  were  at  Issue,  could  be  amicably  adjusted, 
indeed  they  were  in  the  Course  of  being  so ;  but  if  the  Porte  were 
pushed  to  an  opposite  Determination  from  the  master  laflueni^  over 
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the  Divan,  he  could  not  pretend  to  say  what  might  occur,  but 
whatever  would  be  the  final  Result  but  one  Power  alone — Russia- 
could  by  possibility  derive  any  Advantage. 


To  make  the  applircatien  of  tkese  Statement*  aad  Pro- 
phecies to  the  presaQt  Time,  it  suffices  to  glance  at  the 
Levanit  Correspondence  of  any  of  the  London  Papers. 

The  Times  has  the  Ibttowing,  under  date— 

"*  ConstoMtifuple^  1th  Dee.  1343. 

^  Mc^aoiwhile  Russian  Diplomacy  19  in  a  litiU  Swing  here*  What  it 
is  aiming  at  is  to  s^  the  Greeks  aad  the  Tisrkt  by  the  Ears^  and  it  is 
vpay  probable  Russia  will  finally  succeed  in  so  doing.  This  will  be 
bady  as  concerns  our  own  Policy,  as  every  thing  that  weakens  the 
Turks  strengthens  not  the  Greeks^  for  whom  w^  have  classical  Pre- 
dilections, but  the  Russians,  who  have  already  injured  our  Trade  in 
this  part  of  the  World,  and  now  seek  to  destroy  it. 

'^  According  to  the  best  Information  I  can  obtain,  the  Greek 
Revolution  is  far  from  being  at  an  end.  Russia's  object  in  setting 
it  on  foot  was  not  accomplished  by  the  mere  Creation  of  a  Consti- 
tutipn  on  Liberal  Principles.  Greece  is  to  be  set  to  annoy  Turkey, 
weaken  it,  revolutionize  it,  and  the  Porte  must  have  secret  In- 
formation of  the  whole  Plan,  or  she  would  never  have  put  herself  to 
the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  Preparations  to  meet  a  Danger 
more  imaginary  than  real." 


RUSSIAN    INTERFERENCE    WITH    WALLA- 
CHIAN  FINANCE  AND  JUDICATORIES. 


Amidst  the  graver  Complications  and  Disasters  of  which 
Greece,  Syria,  Serbia,  &c.  have  been  the  Object,  the  Pro- 
gress of  Russian  Decomposition  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
has  been  less  dwelt  upon.  She  seems  to  have  exhausted  all 
Interest  in  these  Countries,  by  the  former  Use  that  she  has 
made  of  them,  but  now  in  reverting  to  the  insidious  Means 
employed  for  separating  Wallachia  from  Turkey,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  for  Centuries  that  Province  has  been 
considered  as  already  wholly  alienated  from  Turkey,  and 
wholly  dependant  upon  Russia,  and  that  England  has  forced 
the  Dardanelles  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  Turkey  to 
surrender  Wallachia  to  Russia.  Despite  of  such  Belief 
and  Acts  on  our  Part,  and  of  such  Processes  on  hers,  there 
still  remains  that  inherent  Vitality  in  the  Portions  of  the 
decrepid  Ottoman  Empire,  that  Russia  has  to  go  on  year 
after  year,  and  month  after  month,  hacking  and  chopping 
at  the  Tree  that  Europe  believes  to  be  dead,  still  feared  by 
her  Compeers,  and  still  assisted  and  fawned  on  by  them. 

The  following  is  from  one  of  the  Correspondents  of  the 
London  Newspapers. 

**  A  Question  is  about  to  be  proposed  by  Russia  at  the  opening  of 
the  Wallachian  Chamber,  and  which  will  prove  one  of  the  boldest 
coups  (Titat  yet  attempted  in  that  half- subjugated  Territory.  When 
the  new  Hospodar,  Prince  Bibesco,  was  at  Constantinople  a  few 
Weeks  ago,  to  pay  Homage  and  other  substantial  Usages  to  the 
Sultan,  it  was,  as  may  be  remembered,  generally  announced  that 
at  the  Prince's  Audience  of  Leave  his  Highness  had  presented  him 
with  a  Firman,  regulating  the  Method  in  which  Imports  were  for  the 
future  to  be  collected  in  the  Principality.  As  I  have  not  previously 
touched  upon  this  Subject,  I  must  now  attempt  to  make  it  somewhat 
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intelligible,  and  especially  as  it  is  a  Prelude  connected  with  more 
important  Matters,  which  I  will  subsequently  announce.  The  old 
Customs*  Duty  in  the  Principalities  was  fixed  at  3  per  cent.,  on 
Imports  and  Exports  alike :  but  by  the  new  Firman  they  became 
established  at  5  per  cent.  This  additional  2  per  cent.  Duty  was 
said  to  be  very  popular  with  the  Wallaehian  Nation ,  and  I  hare  no 
doubt  such  might  be  the  Case,  since  there  is  not  in  either  of  the 
Principalities  a  single  Native  connected  with  Commerce.  The 
Hospodar  obtained  the  Arrangement  alluded  to  as  some  Compensa- 
tion for  the  weighty  Presents  he  had  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Sultan 
and  his  Servants,  the  Items  of  which  account  were  about,  I  believe, 
as  follows  • — 


Piastres. 

Sultan 

1,000,000 

Porte,  in  various  payments 

1,000,000 

Sultana  Valid6 

600,000 

Riza  Pasha         • 

500,000 

Total      .       3,000,000 

The  Figures  amount  in  Sterling  to  ;£30,000,  which  is  pretty  well 
for  a  little  Prince  of  a  small  Province,  and  who,  moreover,  had  great 
personal  Expenses  during  his  long  Visit  to  Constantinople,  sup« 
porting,  as  he  did,  a  Suite  and  a  Band  of  Wallaehian  Pipers. 
Russia  lent  her  Sanction  and  her  Influence  in  assisting  the  newly 
elevated  Agent  to  obtain  a  fiscal  Benefit.  It  appears,  however, 
that  there  was  still  another  quid  pro  quo  Transaction  connected 
therewith — a  Job  to  be  undertaken,  which  from  its  odious  and  un- 
popular Character  was  to  wipe  off  pecuniary  Scores,  and  to  establish 
the  Qualifications  of  Prince  Bibesco  for  the  Post  of  Russo-Wallack 
Hospodar.  It  is  to  this  Point  I  have  been  hastening.  It  may  be 
known  that  one-third  of  Wallachia  is  monastic  Property,  held  under 
the  famed  Convent  of  Mount  Athos.  These  Lands  are  managed  by 
local  Agents,  or  Egoumenoi,  w];io  lease  them  to  Laymen.  Ques. 
tions  at  Law  arising  out  of  the  Contracts — and  in  that  venal 
Country  all  are  litigious — have  hitherto  been  decided  by  an  Exarch, 
or  chief  Dignitary,  in  Bucharest ;  and  as  the  Authority  affects  one 
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third  of  ike  landed  Interedt^  it  datorailly  in  of  no  small  Iiii|)oniince. 
At  about  the  time  I  am  miting,  Riissia  ndll  have  poposed,  in  the 
inaugural  Speech  of  her  Mouth*pieoe-^the  reigning.  Prince — upon 
theopening  of  the  GhamberSy  a  new  Law^  to  Test  the  Appointment 
of  Exarch  in  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg^  and  to  spedfy  the 
Russian  Embassy  at  Constantinople  as  the  IVibUnal  of  Appeal. 
I  have  not  made  bo  positite-a  Statement  bat  on  the  stnrest  Grounds. 
It  is  considered  that  this  barefaced  Attempt  will  be  strongly  con- 
tested by  the  Opposition  Party  in  the  Chambers,  and  which>  though 
remodelled  of  late,  still  about  equally  diyides  its  Legislative 
Strength.  >  But,  I  regret  to  add,  from  personal  Experience  of  that 
Country,,  we  cannot  place  any  great  Amount  of  Confidence  in  the 
Durability  of  that  (^position.  Russia  easily  sways  the  Fears  of  its 
Members,  and  they  are,  for  the  most  Part,  open  to  her  Bribes. 
There  is,  indeed,  little  Hope  from  Wallachia,  and  what  Hope  there 
is  depends  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Constitutional  Cabinets." 

**  Principalities  of  the  Danube^  Jan.  3. 
*'  The  Birth-day  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Nicolas  has  been 
celebrated  publicly  by  divine  Worship  and  military  Parade — Prince 
Bibesko  received,  upon  this  Occasion,  the  Insignia  of  the  Russian 
Order  of  St.  Anne  of  the  fiist  Class^  and  his  brother  Stigobisg,  the 
Russian  Order  of  Stanislaus^  of  the  fi»t  Class*'' 

AU^meine  Zeiiung. 


OBJECT  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  GOVERNMENT  IN 
REMOVING  THE  JEWS  FROM  THE  PRUS- 
SIAN FRONTIER, 


In  cominenting  in  our  last  Number  on  the  Persecution 
of  the  Jews  by  the  modem  Nebuchadnezzar,*  we  assigned 
no  Motive  for  the  Act,  and  spoke  of  the  Object  as  "  still 
unrevealed.''  This  Revelation  has  soon  followed,  and  will 
be  found  in  the  subjoined  Letter,  written  from  one  of  the 
Prussian  Towns  near  the  Frontier. 

•<  You  but  half  know  the  Infamy  of  our  Asiatic  Neigh- 
bour, because  the  Prussian  Government  does  not  suffer  us 
to  make  her  Acts  public.  Already  the  cruel  Transporta- 
tion of  the  Jews  of  the  Frontier  Districts  has  commenced. 
In  the  midst  of  Winter  these  unhappy  Families  are  driven 
from  the  Soil  on  which  they  and  their  Fathers  have  dwelt 
for  Centuries.  The  Russian  Government  sends  them  Pass- 
ports, in  which  the  Name  is  set  down  of  the  Towns  or  Dis- 
trict to  which  they  are  to  remove  (for  it  is  into  the  Interior 
that  they  must  proceed;  they  are  not  sufiered  to  quit 
Russia  I)  One  hundred  thousand  Men  are  thus  delivered 
over  to  Misery  and  Ruin.  The  Pretext  for  this  odious 
Barbarity  of  putting  a  Stop  to  Smuggling  is  wholly  vain. 
This  Measure  contemplates  higher  purposes.  The  Czar 
only  begins  with  the  Jews,  as  they  are  the  weakest,  but  we 

*  The  name  of  this  Assyrian  King  is  translateable,  in  modern 
Russian,  thus  :— *'  There  is  no  God  but  the  King  (Czar)."  Re- 
cent philological  and  ethnographic  Researches  tend  much  to  the  iden« 
tification  of  those  who  led  the  Jews  into  Babylonish  Captivity,  and 
(hose  who  now  displace  them  from  their  Settlements  as  the  same 
People.     That  is,  that  the  ancient  Assyrians  are  the  modem  Slaavs. 
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know  that  the  same  Course  will  be  presently  adopted  with 
the  Christian  Poles,  who  will  all  be  carried  away  from  the 
Prussian  Frontiers  to  leave  space  for  Military  Colonies.  You 
can  judge  of  the  Danger  for  Europe,  if  such  a  Scheme  were 
realised,  and  be  sure  that  it  will  be  realised — for  who  is 
there  to  oppose  the  Will  of  the  Czar  ?  For  the  present 
there  is,  indeed,  an  Obstacle,  as  the  Cartel  Convention  (for  the 
mutual  Surrender  of  Deserters  between  Prussia  and  Russia) 
is  at  an  End.  The  chief  Object  of  the  last  Journey  of  Nicholas 
to  Berlin,  was  to  obtain  the  Restoration  of  that  infamous 
Convention,  and  unhappily  this  Object  is  nearly  attained. 
The  Matter  stands  thus.  Prussia— for  so  the  insolent  Haugh- 
tiness of  the  Czar  requires — is  to  take  the  initiative.  Already 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Prussian  Districts  of  the  Frontier  (Lan- 
drathe)  gained  by  Roubles  or  by  Russian  Decorations,  have 
received  Orders  from  the  Grovernment  of  Berlin  to  send  in 
Reports  *^on  the  pemiciotis  moral  Influence  of  the  Russian 
Deserters  on  the  Country  {Polo^Prussian)  Population^'  And 
knowing  in  what  sense  these  Reports  are  to  be  drawn  up, 
we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  the  shameful  Spectacle  of  a 
humble  Supplication  from  our  (the  Prussian)  Cabinet  to  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  re-establish 
the  Cartel  Convention.*  He  will  be  so  generous  as  to  con- 
cede  this  Point,  and  then  his  Plan  to  russify  all  his  Polish 
Frontier,  and  to  establish  Military  Colonies  of  Russians 
under  our  Eyes — meeting  with  no  further  Obstacle,  will  be 
extensively  put  in  practice.  Let  the  new  Nebuchadnezzar 
go  on,  and  you  will  see  that  all  that  Mr.  Urquhart  has  said 
reaches  not  to  the  Measure  of  the  Reality.'' 

*  Which  Convention  it  was  found,  the  year  before  last,  imprac- 
ticable to  renew,  because  of  the  Disgust  it  had  excited  throughout 
Prussia.  Accounts  deserving  of  credit  state,  that  since  the  cessation 
of  the  cartel  nearly  14,000  have  come  over  to  the  provinces  of 
Posen  and  Prussia.  They  are  for  the  most  part  robust  young  men, 
who  are  readily  taken  by  the  farmers  as  labourers,  and  are  almost 
all  employed.-^^/^emetne  Zeitung, 


PERSECUTION  OF  JEWS  IN  THE  EAST  AND 

NORTH. 


Sib, — In  1840,  at  Damascus,  a  Capuchin  Father  and  his 
Servant  disappeared  The  Je^s  were  accused  of  having  mur- 
dered them,  and  were  thereupon  persecuted  by  the  fanatic 
Christian  Inhabitants  of  that  City.  When  Intelligence  of 
this  Event  reached  Europe,  general  Indignation  was  excited 
amongst  the  Jews — ^the  different  Congregations  bestirred 
themselves,  recognizing  the  Obligation  of  affording  to 
their  persecuted  Brethren  whatever  Succour  was  in  their 
power. 

On  the  2drd  of  June  a  numerous  Meeting  of  the  Congre- 
gations of  the  Jews  in  London  was  held  at  the  great  Syna- 
gogue, to  take  into  consideration  the  Means  to  be  adopted 
to  afford  Protection  to  their  Brethren  at  Damascus,  who 
were  suffering  Persecution  and  great  Violence.  The 
evening  Service  having  been  performed.  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore  took  the  Chair,  and  explained  the  Object  of  the 
Meeting.  Mr.  S.  Samuel,  the  honorary  Secretary,  read 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Deputies,  and  the  Resolu- 
tions which  were  passed  at  their  last  Meeting.  The  former 
stated  that  ^^the  Deputies  had  called  together  the  Jewish 
Community,  in  order  that  they  might  be  informed  of  the 
present  Position  of  their  Brethren  in  the  East,  and 
the  Means  proposed  to  be  adopted  to  protect  the  accused 
against  the  false  and  foul  Charges  brought  against  them. 
The  Interference  of  her  Majesty's  Consul-General  at  Alex- 
andria in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Jews  was  strongly  eulogised 
in  the  Letters,  as  also  the  powerful  Intervention  of  Prince 
Metternich,  and  die  Exertions  made  by  M.  Morlato,  Aus- 
trian Consul  at  Damascus,  and  M.  Laurin,  Consul-General 
at  Alexa'ndria,  to  protect  the  accused  from  the  Malice  and 
Cruelty  of  their  Enemies.    The  Zeal  and  Energy  displayed 
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by  the  Rothschild  Family  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Jews 
bad  been  also  great  The  Report  proceeded  to  allude  to 
the  Meeting  held  on  the  15th  inst.,  at  which  it  was  re- 
solve to  call  the  present  Assembly,  with  a  view  of  shewing 
the  Necessity  of  further  Interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews  of  Europe  in  favour  of  their  persecuted  Brethren  of 
Damascus;  and  as  the  Consist  aire  central  des  Israelites  of 
Paris  had  prevailed  on  M.  Cremieux  to  proceed  to  Alex- 
andria as  their  Delegate  to  advocate  the  Cause  of  the 
accused  Jews  in  Damascus,  it  was  expedient  that  some 
Gentlemen  of  Rank  and  Talent  should  be  delegated  by  the 
Jews  of  London  to  accompany  M.  Cremieux,  to  co-operate 
with  him ;  that  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  for  his  high  moral 
Character,  his  Influence  and  Zeal,  is  particularly  fitted  to 
defend  the  British  Jews  at  the  Court  of  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  and  that  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  be  requested  to 
accept  such  appointment." 

The  Fear  was  expressed  by  another  Speaker,  that  the 
Persecution  might  not  be  stopped,  unless  by  the  exertion  of 
this  and  similar  Meetings.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  while 
receiving  the  Honour  offered  to  him,  acknowledged  as  the 
Intention  of  his  Mission  ''  to  assert  the  claims  of  outraged 
Humanity,  and  to  bring  their  Accusers  to  Shame  and.  Con- 
tempt, and  further  to  teach  more  humane  Practices  to  the 
Governors  of  the  East,  and  to  make  Justice  triumph  there 
over  unbridled  Power." 

This  Anxiety  shown  by  the  B.itbh  Jews  for  the  well- 
being  of  their  unhappy  Brethren,  and  this  Energy  in  the  cause 
of  suffering  Humanity,  even  though  the  Cause  was  compa- 
ratively trifling  and  evanescent,  does  great  Honour  to  the  Bri- 
tish Jews,  and  prepares  us  to  expect  from  them  a  like  Conduct 
on  a  like  Occasion.  That  Occasion  has  recently  presented 
itself  in  the  Korth,  and  here  it  is  not  a  temporary  Outbreak 
of  Rabble  Fanaticism,  against  which  they  have  to  screen, 
or  from  which  they  have  to  rescue  their  Israelite  Brethren, 
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here  it  is  not  Tens  or  even  Hundreds,  it  is  Thousands  and 
Tens  of  Thousands,  it  is  whole  Populations  who  are  assailed, 
it  is  Tens  of  Thousands  that  are  doomed  to  Destruction, 
Hundreds  of  Thousands  that  are  driven  to  Misery,  and 
that  by  the  Sovereign  whom  they  obey  and  serve,  and  it  is, 
by  System  that  they  are  smitten. 

This  occurs,  and  there  is  no  assembUng  in  the  Syna- 
gogues,— no  Deputies  from  London  or  from  Paris,  not  an 
Effort  of  any  kind  is  made,  not  a  Voice  is  raised !  Is  it  then 
a  fearful  thing  to  persecute  the  Jews  in  the  East,  but 
nothing  to  exterminate  them  in  the  North  ?  Is  it  worth 
while  to  save  a  few  from  suffering,  but  not  so  to  save  a 
great  many?  Have  the  Yearnings  of  the  Jew  for  his 
Brethren  died  away  in  the  course  of  three  Years  ?  Is  the 
Scene  so  remote  that  it  cannot  be  reached,  or  the  Obstacles 
to  affording  Relief  have  they  extinguished  Consciousness  and 
Sympathy?  How  can  this  Indifference  of  a  Body  so  pro- 
verbially attached  to  each  other,  and  which  have  recently 
manifested  that  Attachment  in  so  signal  a  Manner  be 
accounted  for  under  this  the  heaviest  Blow  that  for  Cen- 
turies has  fallen  on  their  Head  ?  This  there  is  no  Difficulty 
in  accounting  for.  The  Persecutor  is  Russia,  That  says 
all !  Who  dares  to  question,  aye,  or  even  to  wince,  when 
he  knows  that  it  is  her  Hand  that  applies  the  Lash  ?  That 
Moment,  those  who  were  heard  the  loudest,  and  who  looked 
the  fiercest,  are  heard  no  more,  and  their  Eye  is  on  the 
Ground.  It  is  all  one,  Jew  or  Gentile,  Stock-broker  or 
Field-Marshal,  Clothesman  or  Sovereign,  Montefiore  or 
Gordon,  Rothschild  or  Guelf,  they  are  all  Servants  to  the 
same  Master,  and  Beasts  of  Burden,— there  is  Pasture  for 
them  in  the  same  Valley,  Harness  for.  them  in  the  Stall ; 
they  feed,  and  perform  their  Task  I  . 

I  remain,  Sir,  an  indignant 

Goth. 

2h2 
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AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


[We  have  received  from  a  Corr^pondent  a  Letter,  of 
which  we  subjoin  the  material  Passages,  and  an  Enclo- 
sure, which  we  publish  entire* — Ed.  Pobtf.] 

"  The  accompanying  Letter,  sigt)6d  **  A  Rdpealer,'*  was 
addressed  by  me  to  a  London  Catholic  Journal,  which  has 
lately  espoused  the  Caude  of  the  Repeal  Association  of 
Ireland.  I  will  not  ti*ouble  yOti  With  the  Correspondence 
which  followed.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  my  Letter  Was  not 
expressly  refused,  but  liot  infiened. 

''  The  Fate  of  my  Letter  tf  ppear^  to  m«,  at  the  Time,  to 
be  an  important  Cornmefitary  upon  the  Chanrctar  and 
Vlilue  of  it  Therein  I  had  trrougbt  CfaairgeB  of  Dis- 
loyalty against  the  Lenders  of  the  Repeal  Cause,  and  I 
had  substantiated  them  by  quoting  their  own  Public  De- 
clarations.    The  Repeal  Print  suppressed  them ! 

'^  Perhaptt  the  following  Passage  may  best  explain^  what 
were  the  Reflections  of  the  Editor  upon  the  Occastbn.  I 
find  it  in  the  very  latest  M  umber  of  his  Paper.  He  may 
have  had  my  Letter  in  bis  Mind  when  he  wrote  it.  It  is 
a  most  faihl  Illustfatton  of  the  destroying  Influences 
which  Ffaciion  can  employ  against  the  State. 

'<  Does  any  Man  Siippfose  that  we  are  to  be  such  Block- 
'*  heads  ^  to  go  ^tkHU  to  prvpagate  Disaffection,  toeahen 
<<  Chnjidmce,  shake  Dise^liney  ckeck  Entkusiatm^  and  di^ 
^  tutb  the  Pbm  of  Operations,  on  evei^y  slight  and  ima*- 
<<  gitfafy  Ground  ?  Thm^e  is  obvioualy  tbo  much  at  Stake 
^'  in  this  Contest  of  Agkatioa  for  any  wise  Man  to  adopt 
"  such  a  Course  !'*  &c. 

"  These  being  the  Sentiments  of  a  Paper  which  pro- 
fesses to  speak  for  and  to  the  Catholics  of  the  Empire, 
1  feel  myself  solemnly  called  upon,  as  a  Catholic,  to  com^ 
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forward,  and  indignantly  to  diaoUim  tbem.  It  is  with  ibis 
View  that  I  seek  the  Insertion  of  these  Lines  in  the  ^'  Port- 
folio.'* Making  every  Allowance  for  occasional  theological 
Inaccuracies  in  Thought  or  Expression,  I  am  bound  to  de- 
clare, that  the  **  Portfolio''  has  seized  the  true  View  of  a 
Catholic's  Duty  to  his  Church  as  well  as  to  the  State,  and 
has  represented  it  with  wonderfhl  Clearness  and  Correct- 
ness. It  is  awful  to  turn  to  the  other  Side  of  th^  Picture, 
and  to  contemplate  the  uniyarsal  Abandonu^nt  of  the 
same  great  Field  of  Duty  by  Journals  professedly 
Catholic,  that  they  may  find  Leisure  to  cultivate  the 
ephemeral  Interests  of  some  political  Faction,  in  its 
miserable  Warfare  with  the  State ! 

*^  One  Word  upon  my  Character  of  '*  Repealer."  It  is 
due  to  me  that  I  should  ei^plicitly  disavow  the  slightest 
Participation,  either  in  Thought  or  Act,  with  those  who  are 
generally  distinguished  by  that  Name.  I  abominate  the 
unprincipled  Faction  of  ^^  Conciliation  Hall,"  as  much  as 
I  abominate  those  of  the  Carlton  And  Beform  Clubs  ; 
and,  indeed,  every  other  Species  of  sectarian  Organisation 
so  rife  amongst  us*  I  ani  a  Repealer,  not  in  their  Sense, 
but  in  mine  own  ;  and,  as  I  believe,  in  the  Sense  of  the 
"Portfolio."  I  desire  the  Repeal  of  the  LegislatiTC 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  as  I  desire  the 
Repeal  of  the  Act  which  united  England  to  Scotland ;  as 
I  dedirc  that  of  every  other  Act,  whensoever  passed,  for 
extinguishing  local  Franchises  to  the  Profit  of  Central 
Malversation.  This  View  of  Repeal,  and  that  which  the 
'*  I^al  National  Repeal  Association  of  Ireland''  take  of 
it,  are  essentially  opposed  to  each  other.  But  were  our 
Views  the  same,  I  should  still  hold  myself  dishonoured  and 
disgraced,  were  I  to  stoop  to  their  factious  Methods  of 
promoting  them.  Sir  Robert  Peel  indeed  has  done  much 
the  same.     He  has  afforded  to  the  Repealers  an  Example 
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which  they  scarcely  required.  The  Union  with  him  is 
what  the  Repeal  is  with  his  Opponents ;  a  Party  Watch- 
word ;  and  the  one  is  but  the  Echo  of  the  other. 

"  For  my  Part,  I  am  on  my  Guard  against  both.  If  I 
call  mypelf  a  Repealer,  it  is  not  in  the  Sense  of  Mr. 
O'Connell.  If  a  Conserrative,  it  is  not  in  the  Sense 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  the  modem  Vocabularies  of 
Faction,  these  Terras  have  opposite  and  contradictory 
Meanings.  In  the  Language  of  the  Constitution,  they 
are  identical !" 


FecLst  of  the  JSpiphant/y  1844. 
Sir, 

One  of  your  Correspondents  lately  drew  your  Attention 
to  the  Language  habitually  used  by  Mr.  O'Connell  when 
speaking  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  their  Connection  with  Re- 
peal. You  seemed  to  think  that  a  Meaning  had  been 
set,  by  "  Credat  Judseus,"  upon  the  Liberator^s  Words  whicl 
these  did  not  warrant ;  and  that  Mr.  O'Connell  never 
meant  to  exult  over  the  Crimes  meditated  or  committed 
by  France,  America,  and  Russia,  against  the  United 
Kingdom  or  her  Foreign  Allies,  nor  the  Disgrace  and 
Embarrassment  brought  upon  the  United  Kingdom  by 
her  own  Crimes ; — but  only  to  point  them  out  for  the 
Warning  of  those  opposed  to  Repeal.  It  appeared  to  me 
at  the  time  that  the  Explanation  was  improbable,  and 
even  directly  contrary  to  Evidence. 

In  the of  this  Day,  I  find  a  most  scandalous  Con- 
firmation of  my  Surmises,  in  an  Extract  from  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  own  Organ,  the  Pilot;  headed,  "  Ireland  bides  her 
Time."  You  will  say  that  this  is  not  conclusive  against 
Anybody  but  the  Writer.  If  you  think  so,  I  beg  also  to 
draw  your  Attention  to  the  following  Passage  contained  in 
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the  same  Number  of  your  Journal,  and  purporting  to  be 
a  Report  of  what  fell  from  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  M*P. 
for  Kilkenny,  at  the  last  Meeting  of  the  '^  Loyal  National 
Repeal  Association  ;" — a  Parliament-man,  and  Anti* 
Federalist ;  and  who,  as  such,  as  well  as  because  of  his 
Relationship  to  the  Jiiberator,  is  generally  selected  to  re- 
present him  in  his  Absence.  I  trust.  Sir,  that  you  will 
give  the  World  your  Judgment  of  the  discreditable  Pro- 
duction. 

*^  He  glanced  at  the  present  Relations  of  England  with 
*•  the  Foreign  Powers,  at  the  cavalier  Way  in  which  the 
^<  President  of  the  American  Republic  talked  of  taking  the 
*'  Oregon  Territory,  and  annexing  Texas  to  the  States;  of 
'*  the  Aggressions  of  Russia  on  the  Danube,  and  by  the 
«  Decree  against  the  Jews,  who  were  the  Traders  for  Eng- 
^*  lish  goods;  of  the  Determination  of  France  to  do  what 
'<  she  would  in  Tunis,  and  what  she  would  in  Spain,  without 
regard  to  England's  Pleasure,  or  Displeasure.  The  Cloud 
was  darkening  round  her.  The  Irish  People  would  not 
*^  give  vent  to  open  outspoken  Declarations  of  Joy  at  her  Dis- 
<<  tress;  but  would  they  be  not  less  or  more  than  human,  if 
'*  they  could  refrain  from  feeling  Pleasure,  when  they  saw 
^  their  Oppressor  humbled^  and  her  who  had  trampled 
'*  them  in  the  Dust  herself  humiliated  ?  (Hear.)  Let  her 
<<  make  a  Friend  of  Ireland,  and  be  safe.  But,  if  she  would 
^*  still  reject  her  as  an  Ally,  and  desire  to  make  her  a  Slave, 
"  why  then — 

<*  Yon  Britain  soon  shall  own  a  Mastet^s  power, 
*'  And  those  kind  friends  whose  friendship  now  you  scorn, 
*'  Whose  cries  you  scoff  at,  and  whose  claims  you  spurn, 
*'  Shall  with  less  orief  to  Caesar  bow  the  knee, 
**  When,  in  their  Lord  your  Tyrant  too  they  see  I" 

Here  you  Jiave  the  Orator  invoking  the  Dominion  of 
the  Czar,  rather  than  submit  to  Slavery  from  England. 
Of  course  the  Czar  enslaves  Nobody  ! 


cc 
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Here  you  hare  him  preparing  himself  (be  not  being 
f '  more  than  haman")»  io  crow  over  the  piratical  Conquest 
of  Oregon  and  Texas  by  the  United  States,  in  the  Name 
of  Ireland's  independent  Nationality  I 

Here  yon  have  him  ready,  for  the  same  reason,  to 
applaud  the  piratical  Conquest  of  Tunis  to  be  effected  by 
France,  and  the  Destruetion  of  Spanish  Independence  by 
the  same  Power;  and  the  Consummation  which  Russia  is 
to  give  to  the  Extinction  of  the  Oiioman  Empire.  For 
why  ? — that  which  spites  England  cannot  but  be  grateful 
to  the  Irish ! 

Here»  in  fine,  you  have  him  proclaimiog  to  all  the 
World,  that  between  the  two  Countries,  so  long  as  the 
Legislative  Union  lasts,  there  shall  not  be  an  Executive 
Union.  Ireland,  according  to  him,  will  welcome  every 
Alternative,  even  Crime  iiself,  rather  than  forego  her  own, 
She  will  clap  her  Hands  at  the  Destruction  of  this  Empire, 
nay,  of  eirery  Empire  in  the  World,  rather  than  not 
"  get  the  Union  back."  Surely,  Sir,  the  Man  who  could 
utter,  and  the  Men  who  could  cheer  such  Thoughts  as 
these,  are  unfit  for  the  Freedom  they  are  aiming  at  I 

Did  it  occur  to  the  **  honourable  Member,"  that  this  is 
not  the  likeliest  Way  to  achieve  Repeal*  or  to  make  the  Agi- 
tation popular  with  «*  good  Men  V*  I9  too, am  a  Repealer, 
but  of  another  Stamp.  I  desire  the  general  Downfall 
,of  Injustice,  the  general  Restoration  of  Rights  usurped, 
the  general  Revival  and  Performance  of  long^forgotten 
Duties.  I  am  no  Federalist.  While  the  Prerogative  of 
establishing  Peace  by  means  of  War  remains  in  and  is 
exercised  by  the  Sovereign,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  the  old 
Palatinates  of  England,  and  the  Principality  of  Wales, 
and  every  Municipality  and  Shire  Court  in  these  Realms, 
should  not,  as  in  Days  of  Yore,  be  severally  applied  to 
for  supplying  the  Means  of  War,   nor  why  any  One  or 
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more  of  these  should  not,  if  so  minded,  stand  out  against 
the  Rest,  nor  wiiy  the  Sovereign  should  not,  if  so  minded, 
make  War  with  such  Supplies  as  She  may  have  been  able 
to  obtain  from  a  Few  of  these  Jurisdictions.  I  suspect 
that  I  am  much  more  of  a  Repealer  than  Mr.  John 
O'Connell  himself. 

This  then  is  my  Motive  for  addressing  you.  I  call 
upon  you  to  vindicate  the  good  Cause  from  its  Defenders. 
Its  sole  Support  is  in  the  Justice  of  Heaven  and  the  Laws 
of  Earth.  In  giving  up  these,  we  abandon  our  last 
Citadel.  Not  to  defend  these  is  to  betray  them  -  to  the 
Foe. 

A  REPEALER. 


IDOLA  DISCIPULORUM. 
Part  I. 


*'  O  that  mine  Enemy  might  have  Disciples.'* 


Idols  discipular,  like  Idols  common^  are  of  four  Kinds. 

I.  *  Idola  Specus/  *  Idols  of  tbe   Cave*  or  '  Den* — or 
connected  with  individual  Peculiarities. 

II.  *  Idola  Tribus,*  •  Idols  of  the  Tribe*— or  connected 
with  the  Tribe  or  Class. 

III.  •  Idola  Fori,'  *  Idols  of  the  Street  or  public  Placer- 
con  nected  with  Society  and  Words. 

IV.  *  Idola  Theatri/  *  Idols  of  the  Theatre  or  Lecture 
Room,' — connected  with  Exposition  and  Exhibition. 

I.  Idola  Specus. — The  Peculiarities  of  the  Disciple, 
when  good,  he  himself  gets  the  Credit  for:  when  bad,  the 
Master  hath  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  bearing  them.  A 
Disciple  delighteth  to  hunt  the  Fox  ;  he  is  accounted  a 
jolly  Fellow.  '*  A  Friend  of  Fox-hunters  and  Sinners!" 
crieth  the  scandalized  World,  in  judgment  on  the  Master, 

A  Disciple  is  lavish,  and  spendeth  away  his  Goods  like 
a  Fool ! — He  is  accounted  a  generous  Man.  Heruineth 
himself  by  his  own  proper  Folly  : — «*  Behold  He  ruineth 
our  young  Men  I"  shouteth  the  Public  after  the  Master. 
"  He  ruineth  our  young  men,*' — **  even  as  Socrates  cor- 
rupted the  Youth  of  Athens.'* 

A  Disciple  is  perverse,  and  then  hardeneth  himself,  and 
is  punished,  even  with  the  Rod.  If  he  amend,  and  thank 
the  Master  for  the  wholesome  Chastisement,  he  getteth 
Credit  unto  himself  for  nobleness  of  Mind :  if  he  hard- 
eneth himself  still  the  more,  and  the  Master  still  the 
more  "  spare  not  the  Rod,'*—"  What  a  Tyrant!"  exclaimeth 
the  whole   School.     Stout  is  he,  if  they,  having  bound 
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bim,  scourge  him  not  with  his  own  Rod  :  but  whether  or 
not  he  prevail  over  them^  (and  great  is  the  Uproar^  and 
many  are  they  that  rise  up  against  him,)  he,  ever  after, 
is  looked  upon  as  a  Monster,  and  the  Disciple,  whether 
expelled  or  triumphant,  shall  go  down  to  History  as  a 
Martyr. 

Such  are  the  Idols  of  the  Cave. 

IL  IdolaTribus.     Idols  .of  the  Tribe  or  Class. 

Disciples,  as  a  Tribe,  have  in  all  Ages  had  like  Idols ; 
and  the  whole  'History  of  Philosophy'  may  be  briefly 
spoken  thus — that  wherever  there  has  been  a  Teacher  in  the 
world,  his  Work  hath  been  '^  rising  early  aod  late  taking 
Rest,"  to  break  Idols,  and  his  Disciples*  Work  after  him 
to  make  them.  Nay,  but  his  Work  is  more  than  thrown 
away  :  for  where  he  doth  break  but  one  Image,  they  do  out 
of  each  part  of  the  broken,  make  many  new  ones  greater 
than  the  old.  Nay,  but  his  Work  is  more  than  thrown 
away ;  for  the  Image  that  he  broke  wad  in  proportion-— 
as  Body,  Limbs,  and  Part^.  But  they  do  make,  each 
for  himsitlf,  a  greater  Image,  but  having  the  Shape  only 
of  the  Part  that  each  does  pick  up. 

This  also  do  they,  not  only  when  he  is  dead,  but  even 
while  he  is  yet  alive ;  and  when  he  has  broken  with  his 
Hand  an  Image  before  Night — Lo!  when  he  riseth  early 
in  the  Morning,  he  findeth  fifty  Images  new  set  up  and 
polished,  where  he  did  break  one  Image  the  Night  before. 

Likewise  do  they  see  how,  with  a  Hammer,  he  breaketh 
the  Heads  of  Images.  Then  say  they,  '*  We  also  will 
break  Images,  even  on  the  Head."  Then  take  they  for  a 
Hammer,  even  for  a  Hammer,  their  own  Images  which 
they  have  made,  and  with  them  do  they  hamnier,  as 
with  a  Hammer,  other  Images  on  the  Head ;  and  great 
is  the  hammering  thereof.  Then  sayeth  the  World  of  the 
Master,  "  This  man  is  a  Traitor  unto  Truth,**  for  he  calleth 
*^  himself  a  Breaker  bf  Images;  and,  lo !  the  World  is  full 
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of  the  making  of  his  Images,  and  the  Noises  of  his  Ham- 
merings." Likewise  do  they  fitshion  their  own  Images 
like  onto  a  Hammer.  Thep  do  they  hummer  on  his 
Hammer  with  their  Imi^;  and  they  call  the  Image  a 
Hammer,  and  the  Hammer  an  Image,  and  great  is  the 
Confusion  thereof.  Then  sayeth  the  World,  *^  Let  us  drive 
out  these  Men  from  among  us,  for  we  cannot  see,  because 
of  the  Multitude  of  the  Images,  and  we  cannot  hear 
because  of  the  Noise  of  the  Hammerings." 
Such  are  the  Idols  of  the  Tribe. 

III.  Idol  A  Fori,  and 

IV.  Idola  Thbatri  do  erer  go  together  in  Disciples : 
because  when  a  Disciple  thinketh  that  he  knoweth,  not  only 
will  he  talk,  but  likewise  he  will  leach  ;  and  when  he  hath 
bis  Idol  in  Society  and  Words,  then  also  will  he  with  it  ex- 
hibit and  expound*  Now  if  he  be  a  simple  Man,  he  getteth 
not  many  Spectators  for  his  Pains,  but  if  he  be  a  Man  of 
Parts,  then  doth  he  draw  many  People  $  and  unto  them, 
the  Loss  is  great,  and  unto  him,  the  Profit  Then  saith  the 
World  of  the  Master,  "  He  maketh  his  Pupils  like  unto 
Himself;  for  he  seeketh  our  lioss  but  his  own  Profit." 

Another  Idol  of  Forum  and  Theatrum  is — that  he 
imitateth  his  Master.  And  this  he  doth  in  many  Ways. 
He  dresseth  like  him ;  and  he  will  look  like  unto  an  Ape. 
He  talketh  like  him;  and  he  will  be  accounted  for  a 
Parrot ;  and  he  looketh  like  him,  and  he  will  be  seen  to 
b3  a  Fool.  The  Master  looketh  wise,  being  a  wise  Man ; 
the  Disciple  looketh  wise,  being  a  Fool.  But  the  Disciple 
doth  look  like  the  Master.  But  the  World  thinketh  him 
not  a  Knave,  because  it  seeth  him  to  be  a  Fool.  Then 
sayeth  the  World,  ^'  The  Disciples,  lo !  they  are  Fools,  but 
the  Master,  is  he  not  a  Knave  H 

Such  are  the  Idols  of  Disciples,  and  so  judgeth  the 
World  of  the  Master. 
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(To  folhwj 

Socrates  and  the  Sopb'.sts. — Socrates  and  bis  Disciples. 

Aristotle  and  bis  Disciples. — Bacon  and  his  Disciples. 

Bishop  BuHer  and  bis  Disciples.  Locke  and  his  Dis- 
ciples* 

Bishop  Bei'keley  and  the  Scotch  *'  Chairs." 

Luther  and  bis  Disciples. — Newman  and  bis  Disciples. 

Chaos  and  its  Elements. — ^*  Enlightenment  and  Expe- 
diency." 


ERRATUM.   * 
No.  VL  page  108,  line  7,  for  1838  read  1843. 
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SIMPKIN»    MARSHALL   AND    CO.,   STATIONERS'    HALL   COURT, 

and   ANDREWS,    BOND   STREET. 


The  space  which  we  have  devoted  to  the  United  States  and 
North  Americas  compels  us  to  exclude  the  atmonneed  Artide 
on  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  Parliament.  Being  anxious  to 
render  the  exposition  of  our  Western  Interests  as  compvAenaiTe 
as  possible,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  make  the  sacrifice,  and  we 
do  so  with  less  regret^  as  in  the  Article  on  England  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere^  the  Right  of  Search,  (the  chief  symptom 

a 

of  France's  aUenation),  is  treated  of,  and  traced  to  its  source. 
In  face  of  the  non-settlement  of  this  qnestion,  and  of  the  com- 
mercial arrangements,  Sir  R.  Peel  proclaims  the  restoration  of 
the  Alliance  with  France,  as  he  had  proclaimed  by  the  Ashbnrton 
Treaty,  the  settlement  of  the  differences  with  America! 


To  the  Speech  of  Sir  F.  PdQoek  cm  the'  Iridi  Debate  we  have 
earnestly  to  direct  the  attention  of  those  Vho  seek  to  under- 
stand their  duties  as  dtisetis,  and  to  know  the  laws  of  their 
country.  That  Speech  is  a  great  and  auspidous  event>  and  tiie 
manner  in  which  it  was  received  in  the  House  and  oui  of  doors 
shews  that  truth  has  still  power  in  England,  when  it  finds  a 
ton^e.  May  Sir  F.  Pdlock  go  on  to  mak4  the  appHcatimi  io 
the  Nation^s  Affiirs  of  those  rules  of  Law,  in  whidb^  he  has 
shewn  her  *'  Constitution"  to  reside. 


HOME  DISTRESS  produced  by  FOREIGN 

POLICY. 

RBCKONING  BETWSM  LOED  PALMERSTON  AND  HIS  COVITTET, 
FOR  INTERNAL  DISTRB8B  AND  BXTBRNAL  DAN6BR. 


**  The  QCts  of  Lord  Palmerston,  incomprehensible  to  the  present 
age,  will  be  Incredible  to  posterity." — Conversations^ Lexicon. 


<*  When,  day  by  day,  we  exposed  the  policy  of  Lord 
Palmerston/'  said  the  Morning  fferald,  *<  the  Chronicle 
tras  Dumb."  These  words  refer  to  one  of  the  most  extras 
ordinary  Phenomena  In  the  Aftnals  of  Politics.  A  News- 
paper, one  of  the  Organs  of  Public  Opinion,  in  t6e  Metroi- 
poKs  of  this  Empire,  boldly  charged  the  late  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  with  High  Treason.  Day  by  Day,  did  that 
Charge  appear^  filling  its  Columns  without  Intermission. 
For  Weeks  and  Months  did  the  Columns  of  the  Morning 
Herald  pour  forth  Statement,  Proof,  Argument,  bearing 
upon  the  Crime,  establishing  its  Reality,  or  tracing  its  Con- 
sequences. These  Expositions  receired  an  assenting  Sup- 
port from  the  Timea  and  the  Standard^  (and  similar  Con- 
clusions had,  even  in  a  more  strenuous  Manner,  at  another 
Time  been  advanced  by  the  Morning  Post.)  The  Ex- 
Minister  did  not  appeal  for  the  Vindication  of  his  Cha- 
racter to  a  Court  of  Law;  and  with  two  Organs  i^  his 
disposal,  the  Chronicle  and  the  Globe,  they  being  not  only 
his  Organs,  butthe  8uppoi*ters  of  what  is  called  his  Pbli^y, 
not  a  single  Syllable  ever  came  forth  from  them  in  the 
Way  of  Refutation  or  Reply. 

The  Statements  which  then  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Heraldy  were  prompted  by  no  factious  Spirit,  they  were 
the  Expression  of  the  Doctrine  of  no  Party,  and  indeed 
the  Party  of  which  the  Morning  Herald  was  the  Organ, 
was  no  less  reprehended  for  its  criminal  Connivance  than 
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the   Party    in  Power,  for  its    guilty   Purpose,  and    its 
criminal  Acts. 

These  Statements  had  reference  to  no  transitory  Ad- 
justments, and  true  at  the  Time  of  their  Publication,  they 
are  true  for  all  Time.  Including  the  important  Matters  for 
England,  whether  in  Judgment,  or  in  Conduct,  they  con- 
tain and  expose  that  which  it  is  necessary  for  Englishmen  to 
know,  if  they  would  understand  the  Positibn  of  their  Country, 
and  act  upon,  if  they  would  save  that  Country  from  Ruin, 
or  themselves  from  Infamy .  In  the  recesses  of  a  disregarded 
Department  called  Foreign,  Machinations  have  been 
planned,  which  have  brought  the  direst  Consequences, 
which  affect  our  whole  Condition,  internal  and  external, 
bring  Injury  abroad,  Depression  of  well-being  at  Home, 
Wars  without,  convulsive  Disputation  within,  produce 
around  Hatred — ^amongst  ourselves  Disloyalty.  There  is 
one  and  the  same  Cause  for  the  Differences  on  the  Right 
of  Search  with  France  and  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
Corn-Law  League  in  England ;  one  and  the  same  Cause 
for  the  Murders  in  Afghanistan  and  Scinde,  and  Destitu- 
tion and  Chartist  Agitation  in  this  Island ;  one  and  the 
9ame  Cause  for  the  Progress  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  and 
of  Repeal  Agitation  in  Ireland.  As  the  Causes  of  these 
various  Evils  coincide  in  their  secret  Origin,  so  do  they 
..converge  in  realizing  a  common  End—- Russian  Su- 
premacy. 

These  Allegations  from  the  Morning  Heraldj  we  shall 
collect  and  reproduce,  and  we  subjoin  for  the  present, 
six  Articles  from  the  opening  of  the  Series,  which  con- 
tain a  general  Statement  of  the  Reckoning  that  must 
some  Day  be  come  to  between  Lord  Palmerston  and  his 
Country, — if,  indeed,  the  Affairs  of  this  Country  are  ever 
to  be  understood  or  restored. 
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FIRST  ARTICLE,   {July  Uth,  1842.) 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  memorable  debate  on  the 
Affghan  war,  asserted  that  England  had  been  successfal 
in  every  thing  that  she  had  undertaken,  while  he  presided 
over  the  Foreign  0£Bce ;  or,  that  at  least,  every,  question 
had  been  <^  settled  according  to  the  views  adopted  by  the 
English  Government."  We  propose  to  test  this  asser- 
tion by  the  principal  questions  which  arose  under  Lord 
Palmerston's  administration^  and  beg  our  readers  to  note 
a  few  simple,  unvarnished^  and  unpretending  facts. 

Lord  Palmerston  undertook  to  form  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France, — which  has  not  been  settled  according 
to  the  views  of  the  British  Government. 

Lord  Palmerston  undertook  to  form  a  Slave-trade 
treaty  with  France, —which  has  not  been  settled  according 
to  the  views  of  the  British  Government. 

Lord  Palmerston  undertook  to  form  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Spain, — which  has  not  been  settled  according 
to  the  views  of  the  British  Government. 

Lord  Palmerston  undertook  to  form  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Naples, — which  has  not  been  settled  according 
to  the  views  of  the  British  Government.. 

Lord  Palmerston  undertook  to  form  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Austria,— which  has  not  been  settled  according 
to  the  views  of  the  British  Government. 

Lord  Palmerston  undertook  to  form  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Turkey, — which  has  not  been  settled  according 
to  the  views  of  the  British  Government. 

Lord  Palmerston  sought  to  form  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Persia,— which  has  not  been  settled  according  to  the 
views  of  the  British  Government. 

Lord  Palmerston  sought  to  form  commercial  relations 
with  the  Chinese— which  has  not  been  settled  according  to 
the  views  of  the  British  Government. 
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Lord  Palmerston  sought  to  obtain  reparation  for  the 
breach  of  Treaty  by  Holland  in  Java — ^tfaat  matter  hae 
not  been  settled  according  to  the  riews  of  tlM  British  Go- 
vernment. 

Lord  Palmerston  sought  to  maintain  the  indepetidenee 
0f  Polftnd-^that  matter  was  not  settle  according  to  the 
views  of  the  British  Oovemment. 

Lord  Palmerst6n  protested  against  the  treaty  of  CTnkiar 
Skelessi'— that  matter  was  not  settled  according  to  the 
views  of  the  British  Gk^verfiment. 

Lord  Palmerston  promised  to  send  a  consul  to  Cracow^ 
that  matter  has  not  been  settled  according  to  the  views  0f 
the  BHtish  Oovernment*^ 

Lord  Palmerston  sought  to  obtain  repafation  for  the 
outrage  at  Portendic-^that  matter  has  not  been  settled 
according  to  the  views  of  the  British  Government. 

Lord  Palmerston  sought  to  obtain  the  emancipation  of 
Greece  from  the  control  of  Russia— he  has  failed  to  attain 
thatendi 

Lord  Palmerston  sought  to  obtain  the  friendship  of 
France,  so  that  in  common  tb^y  might  resist  Russia— he 
has  foiled  to  attain  that  end. 

Lord  Palmerston  sought  to  warn  the  Persians  against 
being  pushed  on  to  attack  Herat^-'he  has  failed  to  attain 
that  end* 

Lord  Palmerston  sought  to  substitute  a  friendly  for  an 
nnfnendly  power  in  Afighanistan-^he  has  fkiled  to  attain 
that  end. 

Lord  Palmerston  sought  to  establish  the  security  of 
India-^he  has  fkiled  to  attain  that  end. 

Lord  Paltnerston  sought  to  get  a  better  frontier  for  Eng- 
land in  North  America  than  was  awarded  by  the  King  of 
Holland-^he  has  failed  to  attain  that  end« 

Lord  Palmerston  sought  to  obtain  the  liberation  of 
M^Leod  without  trial ^^^ he  failed  to  attain  that  end. 
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Lord  Palmerston  sought  to  establish  peaee  upon  eareh-^ 
he  failed  to  attain  that  end« 

Lord  Palmerston  sought  to  establish  retrenchment — he 
failed  to  attain  that  end. 

Ilie  Government  of  which  Lord  Palmerston  was  a  mem- 
ber, sought  to  remain  in  office — 'it  failed  to  attain  that 
end. 

Either,  then,  Lord  Palmerston  claimed  merit  forfailures, 
or  he  did  not  let  the  nation  into  the  secret  of  his  inten^ 
tions.  The  avowed  intention  and  the  manifest  result  are 
in  all  these  instances  in  flagrant  contradiction, — and  at 
the  close  of  his  official  life  his  last  words  announce,  not 
that  his  good  intentions  have  been  frustrated,  but  that  his 
real  ende  have  been  successfully  accomplished. 

Put  on  his  defence,  he  asserts,  not  that  what  he  has  done 
is  beneficial,  not  that  what  he  has  left  undone  was  unne* 
cessary — he  merely  says  that  he  has  accomplished  his 
iirtentions*  So  that  a  Minister}  if  he  succeed  in  doing 
that  which  he  undertakes,  has  a  claim  to  applause  and 
commendation,  and  the  nation  has  no  right  to  inquire  into 
whether  that  which  he  attempts  is  right  or  wrong--^ 
whether  it  is  lawful  or  unlawfal*-^hi8  will,  his  caprice,  his 
ignorance,  or  his  corruption  becomes  the  only  test  of  his 
merit* 

In  such  successes  40,000  British  subjects  have  spilt  their 
blood.  They  have  perished  in  Spain,  in  Syria,  in  (Antral 
Asia,  and  China — ^the  victims  and  the  instruments  of  the 
success  of  an  individual  who,  at  a  time  when  a  great  nation 
waft  occupied  in  internal  affairs^  obtained  the  command  of 
its  executive  authority,  and  used  it  for  the  perpetration  of 
acts  by  which  the  nation  is  itself  confounded  and  bewil- 
dered. 

This  is  no  conqueror,  who,  having  usurped  through 
successful  arms,  the  sceptre  of  his  native  land,  has  driven 
it  into  a  course  of  aggression  against  other  states;  thjs  is 
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no  far-Beeiog  and  able  politician,  who  in  times  of  doubts 
confuAion^  and  dismay,  has  alone  seen,  and  single-handed 
carved  out,  a  path  to  freedom  and  to  safety;  but  it  is 
a  man  of  mediocre  talents  in  times  tranquil  and  secure 
(until  he  brought  about  agitation  and  danger)  among  a 
factious  people,  and  not  even  a  leader  of  faction—who  has 
done  these  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  things. 

When  the  late  ministry  succeeded  to  office,  England 
stood  in  the  strongest  position  that  she  had  ever  occupied. 
No  affairs  were  complicated,  no  difficult  transactions  were 
pending — enormous  strength  lay  at  her  command.  France 
was  united  to  England,  and  the  only  state  nurturing 
designs  hostile  to  others,  or  dangerous  to  Europe,  was 
matched  in  an  almost  equal  struggle  by  Poland,  and  all  her 
neighbours  in  the  north  and  in  the  east,  with  the  great  states 
of  Europe  in  the  south  and  in  the  west,  were  ready  to  assert 
Poland's  nationality,  and  tendered  toEnglemd  support  for 
that  purpose,  expecting  her  to  take  the  lead  in  maintaining 
the  independence  of  nations  within  and  without.  Contrast 
what  we  then  were  with  what  we  have  become.  We  have 
passed  from  security  to  danger,  from  strength  to  weakness, 
first  submitting  to  aggressions  and  injustice  on  the  plea 
that  we  loved  peace,  and  then  committing  colossal  agres- 
sions against  others  on  the  plea  that  we  were  exerting 
energy.  Let  any  Englishman  ask  himself  whether  he 
understands  bow  he^  with  his  country,  has  been  so  changed, 
and  how  it  is  that  a  nation,  ten  years  ago  respected  by  the 
whole  earth,  should  have  now  become,  to  use  the  words  of 
Chauning,  one  ^'  that  is  hated,  even  where  she  confers 
benefits,  and  in  whom  there  must  be  deep  seeds  of  cor- 
ruption, since  she  has  succeeded  in  becoming  detested 
by  all." 
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SECOND  ARTICLE. 

Id  yesterday's  Herald  we  went  over  the  principal  events 
transacted  by  the  nations  of  Europe  during  the  decade  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  supremacy  in  England.  We  shewed 
that  his  recent  boast  was  without  the  slightest  foundation, 
and  that  in  every  case  and  invariably,  had  failure  attended 
the  efforts,  the  interference,  and  the  designs  of  the  British 
Government.  We  have  shewn  this,  not  as  exposing  his 
policy,  but  as  contradicting  his  assertion  that  he  had  been 
successful,  because  that  assertion  was  allowed  to  pass 
unquestioned  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  being 
apparently  in  that  assembly  on  the  night  on  which  it  was 
made,  no  man  who  understoood  that  what  to  him  was 
success,  was  to  England — ^loss. 

That  such  was  the  result  of  his  policy  we  must  endeavour 
to  render  plain  and  easy — for  instance,  as  to  the  two  im* 
portant  commercial  treaties  with  Turkey  and  Austria,  an- 
nounced with  pomp  from  the  throne  in  1838  and  1839.  Lord 
Palmerston  may  say  that  those  treaties  having  been  con- 
cluded his  success  was  the  success  of  England.  Did,  then, 
those  treaties  originate  with  Lord  Palmerston  ?  Did  they 
come  forth  from  the  Foreign  office  ?  Did  they  come  even 
from  official  men  ?  No  ;  those  treaties  originated  with  men 
who  had  specially  laboured  in  their  several  fields,  and  who 
were  met  by  Lord  Palmerston  with  the  most  pertinacious 
resistance.  The  projects  for  those  treaties  were  adopted 
by  his  lordsdip,  because  support  that  Lord  Palmerston 
could  not  disregard  was  obtained  for  them — they  were 
then  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  original  projectors, 
and  when  the  treaties  appeared,  concluded  and  ratified, 
between  England  and  Austria  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Turkey  on  the  other,  then  do  the  authors  of  the  original 
measures  severally  declare  that  the  treaties  had  been  esseti' 
tially  altered  and  their  ends  frustrated  ! 

For  example,  the  original  Turkish  treaty  stipulated  par- 
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ticipation  for  British  oommerce  in  all  the  immanities 
granted  to  '<  the  most  favoured  nations"  in  Turkey*  This 
was  altered  to  ^'  the  most  favoured  subjects  of  the  Porte ;" 
so  that  a  treaty  designed  to  take  from  Russia  her  exclusive 
advantages  is  converted  by  the  change  of  a  single  word 
into  an  instrument  which  reduces  British  subjects  in  Turkey 
to  the  level  of  Rayas,  and  the  result  is,  that  the  body  of 
British  merchants  at  Constantinople  is  bankrupt^  and  Qi|r 
trade  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Rayas  receiving  Russian 
protection,  become  now  doubly  valuable  by  the  shackles 
which  this  treaty  has  imposed  on  British  trade. 

In  like  manner  the  Austrian  treaty  devised  to  unite 
Austria,  England,  and  Turkey,  in  a  common  bond,  to 
resist  Russia's  enroachments  on  the  Danube,  was»  by  a 
series  of  manoeuvres,  concluded  so  that  its  chief  stipulations 
were  neutralised :  the  first  and  second  vessels  that  at* 
tempted  to  take  advantage  of  it  were  seized  on  entering 
British  ports ;  its  operation  was  suspended ;  Austria  dis- 
gusted) driven  into  the  arms  of  the  very  power  whose 
enroachments  she  had  sought  the  assistance  of  Englanji  to 
arrest,  and  she  concludes  with  Russia  a  treaty  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Danube,  which  gave  up  the  vital  prin- 
ciple contained  in  her  treaty  with  England,  as  the  pro* 
jector  of  that  treaty  has  publicly  declared  to  the  world. 

In  adopting  the  views  of  Mr.  Urquhart  and  Mr. 
M'Gregor,  in  the  Turkish  and  Austrian  treaties.  Lord 
Palmerston  adopts  the  objects  of  those  gentleman  as  those 
of  the  British  Government,  yet  in  frustrating  these  objects 
he  was  honest  when  he  said  that  these  matters  were 
settled  according  to  the  views  of  the  British  Government. 

And  what  else  can  be  expected  ?  the  House  of  Commons 
thinks  it  a  part  of  its  duty  to  attend  to,  to  examine  into, 
to  call  evidence  upon  any  question  affecting  the  election  of 
a  member^  the  fixing  of  an  item  of  the  tariff*,  malversation 
in  regard  to  a  charitable  institution  ;.  and  it  is  because  its 
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members  attend  to  those  things  connected  with  the  pablic 
weal  that  we  consider  oarselves  to  constitute  a  constita- 
tional  BtatCy  and  look  upon  ourselves  as  possessing  the 
rights  of  freemen.  But  the  full,  the  entire  powers  of  the 
state,  the  faculty  or  disposing  of  tens^  aye,  of  hundreds 
of  millions,  the  faculty  of  conferring  benefits  the  most 
enormous,  or  inflicting  injury  the  most  colossal  upon 
foreign  states,  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  solitary  individual, 
without  any  supervising  care,  without  any  controlling 
knowledge,  without  any  of  those  means  which  are  to 
guard  him  against  liabilities  to  corruption,  and  liabilities 
to  deception.  If  there  be  value  in  free  institutions — if 
there  be  use  in  practical  control,  the  reverse  of  that  value 
must  appear  wherever  those  institutions  are  not  exerted, 
and  where  that  control  has  been  relaxed.  But  is  it  merely 
a  matter  of  impulse  and  caprice  for  members  of  Parliament 
to  attend  to  these  things ;  or  is  it  their  special,  their  high- 
est, and  their  most  bounden  duty.  When  it  is  observed  to 
a  member  of  Parliament — one  of  the  active  spirits  and 
industrious  minds  who  are  seeking  by  impassable  roads  and 
over  inaccessible  heights  to  reach  an  ideal  standard  of 
internal  prosperity — when  to  one  of  these  men  is  pointed 
out,  the  easy,  plain,  and  practical  road  to  the  detection  of 
past  and  to  the  prevention  of  future  abuse — when  to  these 
men,  it  is  said,  here  are  the  items  of  millions  yearly  lost 
to  England  by  the  neglect  of  our  existing  rights,  and  here 
are  millions  of  expense  yearly  incurred  by  the  perpetration 
of  costly  crime-^the  one  and  the  other  practicable  only 
because  there  is  not  a  man  in  either  house  that  cares  for  or 
that  attends  to  the  administration  of  our  affairs-^what  is 
the  reply  ?  *^  Our  object  is,  to  refer  all  things  to  the  corn 
law."  Our  object,  they  might  rather  say,  is  to  work  up 
a  storm  on  which  we  are  to  ride-^to  create  an  agitation 
which  is  to  give  us  importance.  Men,  they  might  add,  do 
not  now-a-days  speak  of  duties  or  results ;  why  should  not 
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we,  as  other  men,  seek  the  excitement  of  a  little  pleasure- 
able  occupation  ?  From  this  state  of  mind  there  is  no  means 
of  saying  or  rescuing  men,  except  by  presenting  to  them 
the  sacrifice  they  themselves  will  incur,  together  with  the 
nation*  And  if  these  considerations  are  unavailing  for 
those  to  whom  the  care  of  England  has  been  intrusted  by 
its  people,  at  all  events  they  may  teach  that  people,  and 
lead  them  to  think  of  what  they  have  lost  by  neglect,  and  so 
compel  thereby  their  representatives  to  seek  a  new  field  of 
distinction  in  those  graver  subjects,  which  they  have  neg- 
lected hitherto,  as  either  too  weighty  for  their  minds  or  too 
unpopular  for  theirconstituents. 

We  are  in  the  throes  of  an  alarming  crisis,  produced  by 
pressure  upon  our  manufacturing  population  on  the  one 
hand,  because  of  want  of  employment  for  the  labourers, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  demands  that  Government  has  to 
make  upon  the  proceeds  of  their  industry.  Let  us  then 
endeavour  to  calculate  the  effects  of  the  unheeded  measures 
of  that  single  man,  as  causing  or  increasing  our  present 
distress. 


THIRD  ARTICLE. 

In  yesterday's  Herald  we  pointed  out  what  Lord  Pal- 
merston  had  left  undone.  It  is  but  justice  to  that  noble 
lord  that  we  should  enumerate  what,  while  in  office,  he 
did  accomplish,  and  the  list  we  have  now  to  present,  will 
contain  items  equalling  in  number  and  importance,  our 
former  statement 

Lord  Palmerston  frustrated  the  commercial  treaty  with 
France. 

He  endangered  the  different  states  of  Europe  by  slave- 
trade  negociations. 
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He  spent  British  blood  and  treasure  and  prolonged  civil 
war  in  the  Peninsula,  and  he  prevented  a  commercial 
treaty  with  that  country. 

He  exasperated  Kaples  by  retaliating  injury  and  insult 
for  friendly  overtures^  and  frustrated  a  beneficial  treaty  of 
commerce  offered  by  that  country. 

He  neutralised  a  beneGcial  treaty  of  commerce  offered 
by  Austria. 

He  converted  into  a  means  of  injury  a  beneficial  treaty 
of  commerce  offered  by  Turkey. 

He  has  been  successful  in  creating  differences  with 
China,  and  in  preventing  the  success  of  our  arms  when 
these  had  been  taken  up  unjustly. 

He  has  been  successful  in  opening  to  Russia  the  com- 
merce of  central  Asia. 

He  has  been  successful  in  substituting  a  hostile  for  a 
friendly  power  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  India. 

He  has  been  successful  in  placing  Persia  under  the  de- 
pendence of  Russia. 

He  has  been  successful  in  establishing  the  blockade 
by  Russia  of  the  coast  of  Circassia  against  English  com- 
merce. 

He  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  for  Russia  the  re- 
sults of  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  against  which  he  pro- 
tested. 

He  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  for  Russia  the  ex- 
clusion of  a  British  consul  from  Cracow. 

He  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  the  subjugation  of 
Poland  to  Russia. 

He  has  been  successful  in  paying  to  Russia  the  Russo« 
Dutch  Loan,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown. 

He  has  been  successful  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Prussian  league — shutting  England  from  the  n^arkets  of 
Western  Germany. 
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He  hat  been  saccewfal  in  establiriiiDg  the  illegal  block- 
ades of  Franee  agaiost  Britiah  commerce  ia  Mexico  and 
Buenos  Ayres. 

He  has  been  succesrful  is  joining  England  to  Rassia  to 
eielude  aU  nations  from  the  Dardanelles. 

He  has  been  successful  in  making  Franee  tiie  enemy  of 
Ei^Iand. 

He  has  been  successful  in  setting  aside  the  award  of  the 
King  of  Holland  settling  the  diffiBrences  between  the 
United  States  and  England. 

He  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  the  trial  of  M'Leod 
as  a  felon  for  an  act  which  he  has  recognised  as  an  act  of 
the  British  Government. 

He  has  been  successful  in  violating  public  law,  and  in 
making  every  nation  hostile  to  England. 

He  has  been  successful  in  disturbing  a  condition  <^ 
almost  universal  peace. 

He  has  been  sncoesefnl  in  snbstitutitig  ezpenditore 
for  retrenchment,  and  in  bringing  upon  a  land  that  desired 
and  had  the  faculty  of  retrenchment,  both  debt  and  defal- 
cation. 

He  has  been  successful  in  making  his  political  opponents 
come  into  office  when  disasters  were  about  to  fall  upon 
England. 

He  has  been  successful  in  forcing  the  succeeding  Govern- 
ment to  continue  in  his  course,  and  to  make  it  proclaim  to 
the  world  that  it  had  done  so.  • 

He  has  been  successful  in  expending  more  than  fifty 
millions  of  British  money,  in  moving  in  different  countries 
between  70,000  and  80,000  British  troops,  for  objects  of 
his  own,  and  in  exercising  an  authority  over  larger  in- 
terests and  greater  numbers  of  men  and  nations  than  any 
man  has  had  the  faculty  to  do,  or  the  thought  of  doing, 
since  Napoleon  convulsed  the  world.  He  has  had  the 
power  to  influence  the  destinies^  and  to.  move  the  feelings 
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of  every  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  while 
trampling  upon  the  oldest  and  the  freest  constitution  of 
Europe. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  he  boasts  in  bis  success,  and  that 
he  dares  the  House  of  Commons  to  contradict  what  it  does 
not  understand. 

Wielding  the  sword  and  trident  at  once  in  one  band, 
and  carrying  the  laurel  branch  in  the  other;  meeting 
hostility  and  wrong  with  the  emblems  of  peace;  friend- 
ship and  confidence  with  the  implements  of  war— -doing 
all  this  alone,  without  a  friend  and  counsellor-^without  a 
nation's  impulses — without  a  faction  to  support  him,  or  a 
dominant  fallacy  to  enchain  the  minds  of  spellbound 
partisans — how  wonderful  must  this  man  be !  England 
has  done  whatever  she  has  done  without  her  knowledge, 
and  unlike  other  nations  and  other  times,  it  is  not  her 
acts  that  have  sprung  from  her  intentions,  but  her  will 
and  her  intentions  that  bave  followed  her  acts.  This 
nation,  then,  is  no  less  wondrous  than  the  man,  and  it 
is  its  higb  distinction  to  have  brought  forth  one  being 
so  gifted  that  he  stands  to  it  in  lieu  of  faculties  and  of 
reason,  and  supplies  in  bis  own  person  the  place  of 
Parliament,  of  Government,  and  of  Crown. 

England,  under  Lord  Palmerston's  guidance,  has  not 
been  a  patient  thrown  into  a  mesmeric  trance,  made  to 
speak  without  thought^  to  act  without  will,  and  to  en- 
dure without  suffering,  but  passions  are  revealed  equal  to 
her  convulsions.  She  has  exhibited  a  union  the  most 
astounding — qualifications  the  most  opposite  and  extreme ; 
now^  in  meekness  and  lowliness,  submitting  to  outrage, 
and  now  turning  upon  friends  and  upon  supplicants  with 
the  frenzy  of  a  gladiator.  The  historian  of  these  times, 
and  the  observer  from  a  distance,  will  have  difiieulty  in 
understanding  whether  England  is  a  martyr  or  an  in- 
quisitot^-^-whether  she  will  have  sunk  because  of  her  inor- 
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dinate  desire  of  conquest,  or  by  saint-like  resignation  to 
injury ; — whether  she  will  have  suffered  from  the  turbu- 
lence of  a  people  that  admitted  no  government,  or  from 
the  subserviency  of  a  people  that  retained  no  control. 
Formerly  it  was  said  that  virtue  resided  in  the  mean  be- 
tween opposite  extremes.  In  that  sense,  indeed^  virtue 
has  ceased  to  live  amongst  us,  because  there  is  nothing 
in  bur  state  that  is  mediocre ;  there  is  nothing  but  that 
which  is  extreme.  The  misfortune  is,  that  we  do  not 
sufficiently  appreciate  ourselves,  and  that  we  understand 
neither  the  grandeur  of  our  triumphs  nor  the  heroism  of 
our  pusillanimity. 

To-morrow  we  shall  endeavour  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
these  indulgences. 


FOURTH  ARTICLE. 

Before  proceeding  to  state  what  the  cost  to  England 
has  been  of  the  alterations  of  words  in  commercial  trea- 
ties, and  of  the  contradiction  which  we  have  exposed  be- 
tween the  results  obtained  by  a  Minister  and  the  profes- 
sions put  forward  by  him,  a  few  prefatory  remarks  are 
necessary. 

A  treaty  is  an  instrument  which  is  to  become  a  law 
binding  upon  both  nations — to  dispose  of  their  public 
right — to  control  their  internal  judicature — to  influence 
their  internal  conditions.  Of  course,  then,  the  highest  in- 
telligence of  the  nation,  as  the  highest  authority,  is  re- 
quired, or  ought  to  be  required,  to  devise  and  conduct 
the  negotiation  and  to  frame  the  text  of  commercial  trea- 
ties, because  upon  them  our  prosperity,  our  character,  and 
our  honour  depends.  But  as  these  instruments  have  to 
regulate  the  relations,  not  of  one,  but  of  several  countries 
— the  one  in  regard  to  the  other — it  must  be  evident  that 
there  are   mighty  interests   brought  into  play,  and  that 
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every  nation  has  to  guard,  not  merely  against  ignorance 
in  its  own  administrators,  but  against  the  practices  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  opposed. 

We  referred  in   Saturday's  Herald  to  the  change  of  a 
single  word  in  the  treaty  with  Turkey,  as  shewing  how  an 
instrument  planned  for  the  greatest  national  advantage, 
was  converted  into  an  instrument  of  national  injury.     But 
in  that  case,   wherein,  by  the  substitution  of  the  word 
**  subject"  for  *<  nation."  English  subjects  in  Turkey  were 
reduced  to  the  level  of  Rayas,  it  was  not  Turkey  that  had 
overreached  the  English  diplomatists,  since  Turkey  had 
nothing  to  gain,  but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  to  lose 
as  well  as  England  by  the  change.     It  was  another  nation 
that  gained  by  the  common  loss  of  England  and  of  Turkey, 
through  the  alteration  of  a  word  in  a  treaty,  after  the 
text  of  that  treaty  had  been  finally  settled  in  England. 
By  the  alteration  of  that  single  word  Russia  profits  to  the 
amount  of  millions — ^not  indeed  by  superseding  to  that 
amount   British  commerce  by  her  own,  not  merely  by 
transferring  English  trade  out  of  the  hands  of  English 
subjects  to  protected  subjects  of  her  own — but  by  para- 
lysing those  resources  of  commercial  production  in  Xurkey, 
which,  if  developed,  would,  to  a  large  amount,  interfere 
with  her  own  exports.     It  surely,  then,  would  be  worth 
Russia's  while   to    expend   a  hundred  or  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  obtain  the  alteration  of  that  siqgle 
word.     We  see  what  her  interests  are,  we  perceive  what 
her  intelligence  is ;  we  also  know  that  she  is  unscrupulous 
in  the  means  she  uses.    This  negotiation  takes  place  be- 
tween agents  of  the  English  and  Turkish  Governments. 
An  alteration  is  made  which  is  injurious  to  both  countries, 
and  beneficial  to  Russia.     Russia  is  no  party  to  the  nego- 
tiation ;  she  could  not  intervene  to  suggest  one  mode  of 
expression  for  another.    The  negotiation,  if  honestly  con- 
ducted on  both  sides,  must  have  been  kept  entirely  secret 
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from  her.    Was  this  change,  then,  accomplished  by 
dent,  or  is  it  to  be  attribated  to  her  agency  ?     la  this 
country,  indeed,  we  are  unfamiliar  with  the  idea  of  cor- 
ruption in  regard  to  public  service,  yet  we  know  that 
such  things  have  existed  in  former  times;  we  know  that 
they  actually  exist  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  (as  Cha^ 
teaubriandPs  Congress  of  Verona  informs  us)  and  that  the 
nations  where  such  things  have  taken  place  have  been 
ignorant  of   their  existenee,  because,  indeed,  otherwise 
they  would  he  impracticable.     We  are  in  the  habit  of 
accusing  the  members  of  the  Turkish   Government  of 
venality.     If  we  conclude  that  this  charge  is  not  aecidentai^ 
and  that  it  has  been  through  agency  introducediisve  ^^f^^ 
also  condude  that,  whether  through  deception  or  through 
corruption,  one  or  other,  or  both  parties  to  the  negotia*- 
tion  of  that  treaty,  have  been  made  use  of.    The  free 
states  of  Europe  have  ceased  to  take  much  care  in  Ae 
administration  of  their  external  affairs.     There  ^|f%in 
England  few  men  brought  up  with  a  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  their  conduct.      Mimsters  are  called  to  direct 
those  affairs  because  of  a  parHJBtoientary  majority.    Ihey 
SQCoeed  to  one  another— thli  ignorant  to  the  committed. 
There  is  scarcely  any  object  of  national  ambition  held  out 
to  them  hj  the  pursuit  of  intelligible  ends.     There  is 
little  necessity  imposed  upon  them  of  understandingivrhat 
the  nation  cares  not  about.     On  the  other  hand,  there  h 
in  the  Cabinet  of  Russiia  o»e  continuous,  undying  system, 
gathering  to  itself  the  intelligence  of  Europe,  profiting 
by  Uie  common  loss  of  every  nation  with  whicti>  it  is  in 
contact  of  frontier  or  of  interest,  and  <*udng,''  in  &e 
lai^age  of  the  Quarterly  Review^  '<  the  cabinets  and  the 
*^  statesmen  of  Etirope  as  the  tools  with  which  she  worked." 
In  the  i«etanee  t^  which  we  are  referring,  she  has  used 
ih^  Sogiish  and<  the  Ottoman  Qovemments  as  the  instnN 
ments  wM  which  she  worked ;  and,  therefore,  the  treaty 


coBcluded  between  England  and  the  Ottoman  empire, 
gQppotfed  by  us  to  be  for  tbe  benefit  of  Englieh  commerce, 
id  a  treaty  for  tbe  injury  of  the  condition  of  Turkey,  and 
t^  itrrestalion  of  tke  commerce  of  England. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  treaty  merely  as  an  instance ; 
in  many  other  cases  similar  results  can  be  pointed  out. 
Rifssia  10  a  country  which  produces  raw  materials ;  she 
is  a  power  wbiefa  commands  all  Others  by  superiority  of 
diplomatic  flstelligencse.    RuseAa  has  an  interest  in  eteh 
country  which  does  or  m4ght  produce  or  export  tallow, 
bides,  oil,  hemp,  or  gram.    That  interest  consists  in  arrest- 
ing rts  eommeree,  dtsturbhig  its*  iivtefnal  condition,  and 
r^s^l^mng^  thereby  unable  <e>  compete  widi  her.    By  this 
ari  ot  diplomacy,  shfe  alone  pn^serreer  the  demiand  for  her 
produce,  while  also  she  keeps  up  its  price.     In  faset  her 
wfaote  commercial  existence  depends  upon  the  paralysation 
of  the  prosperity  of  Turkey,  of  Naples,  of  South  America, 
of  Qts0l^By  $mi  iw  pi^eventing  on  the  part  of  tbe  English 
€toyernmeiit  the  devetopement  of  thie  resources  of  ladte. 
Had  Russia  to  pay  the  g^osi^  amouiH  of  the  expenses  of 
Kike  A%ha»  War,  oa  doittmerrial  grounids  alone  would  she 
be  a  gainer,  because  by  arresting  the  gradual  cultivating 
ef  the'  great  resourced^  of  India,  she  prederres  to  herself  the 
command  of  about  five  millions  Of  exports  to  England 
yearly,  which,  unless  India  be  kept  in  disorder,  must  in 
time  come  to  be  supplied  to  England  from  the  Indian 
Peninsula.     These  are  the  results  to  which   she  looks, 
and  which  she  obtains  in  selecting  for  her  diplomatic 
agents  the  ablest  men>  that  are  to  be  found  in  Europe, 
and  therefore  is  the  same  difference  in  results  apparent 
that  is  observable  in  her  character  and  that  of  constitu- 
tidnal    states.      They  look    upon   interests   as   foreign 
which  she  looks^  upoa  as  rutikinal — they  look  upon  diplo- 
macy as  a  trifling  matter^  she  coariders  it  the  highest 
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of  all  means— they  lodk  upon  diplomatic  action,  as  indeed 
it  is  to  them,  useless — she  looks  upon  it  as  paramount  to 
all  other.  Thus  do  the  free  states  of  Europe  become 
passive  instruments  in  her  hands,  and  she,  acting  upon 
them  through  their  own  means,  is  incomprehensible  to 
them. 

If  there  be  any  means  remaining  by  which  this  country 
can  be  awakened  to  the  effort  of  self-examination,  it 
appears  to  us  that  that  chance  resides  in  the  placing  before 
it  the  cost  of  its  neglect,  in  placing  before  it  an  estimate 
of  the  commercial  loss  which  in  each  country  it  has  sas^ 
tained  by  the  unconscious  acts  of  its  own  Goyemment: 
by  such  an  account  men  will  see  on  the  one  hand  how  the 
acts  of  a  department — that  which  no  one  has  thought  it 
worth  while  to  care  about-^have  brought  us  into  our  pre- 
sent position  of  financial  embarrassment  and  of  public 
distress ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  advantage  which  a  foreign 
power  can  derive  from  gaining  an  influence  over  our 
councils.  These  injuries  have  been  brought  upon  us,  not 
by  the  doctrines  of  any  party,  not  by  the  interests  of  any 
faction — but  by  acts  of  an  individual  minister  as  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  dogmas  of  the  party  to  which, 
for  the  moment,  he  belongs,  as  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try entrusted  to  his  guidance. 


FIFTH  ARTICLE. 

We  now  present  a  general  estimate  of  the  pecuniary 
loss  entailed  by  interruption  of  trade,  sacrifice  of  rights, 
wilful  frustration  of  proffered  commercial  advantages, 
and  by  expenditure  incurred  for  unjust  wars,  by  a  Ministry 
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that  came  into  power  to  bring  about  rbtrbnchment,  to 
maintain  pbace,  and  who  left  office  because  they  could 
not  carry  measures  of  fbse-tradb! 

CiRCASSiA^By   sacrifice  of  rights   of 

commerce  since  183 If  yearly  export  £  £ 

lost— say         .  .  .       100*000  .  1,100,000 

Poland— By  sacrifices  since  1831,  of 
commercial  rights  secured  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  yearly  .        500,000  .  5,500,000 

Gabbcb — By  sacrifice  of  rights  of  Bri- 
tish hondholders  of  two  first  loans, 
say  ^3,000,000. 

By  payment  of  suhsidy  in  Tiolation  of 
act  of  Parliament,  say  £600,000. 

By  fraudulent  accounts  presented  to 
Pariiament,  say  £370,000. 

By  sacrifice  of  anterior  right  of  export 
and  imported,  at  3  per  cent,  duty, 
yearly  .  .  .       100,000 

'Aggregate  .  —  5,000,000 

Russo-DuTCH  Loan — Payment  of,  afiter 
declaration  of  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  that  no  obligation  to  Russia 
was  binding,  Russia  having  vio- 
lated her  treaties  with  England, 
aggregate  ...  —  3,500,000 

Coast  of  Afbica* — Sacrifice  of  the 
right  of  export  and  import  at  5  per 
cent,  from  1834  .  .  —  — 


Carried  forward  700,000  .  15,100,0Q0 


*  Imposition  of  the  tariff  of  France  in  violation  of  our  anterior 
treaties  with  the  Regency  of  Algiers. 
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Brought  fprward  £700,000  .  15,100,000 

Gum  Tradb — Submipsion  to  interfe* 
rence  from  1835. 

Prussian  Leaoub— Submission  to  the 
establishment^  and  transference  of, 
to  the  small  states  of  Germany  the 
tariff  of  Prussia  .  .  —  .« 

Persia*— 'Neglect  of  the  establishment 
of  a  commercial  treaty  in  1836,  af- 
fecting the  trade  of  Central  Asia, 

yearly  loss       200,000  .   1,600,000 

Turkey — Sacrifice  of  commercial  treaty 
from  1836f  and  imposition  of  spe- 
cial restrictions  on  British  com- 
merce since  signature  of  the 
changed  treaty  in  1838.  Yearly 
loss  .  .  .       400,000  .  5,400,000 

Austria — Sacrifice  of  treaty  with  that 
countrVt  which  was  to  have  been 
followed  up  by  a  treaty  for  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Danube  for  the  pro- 
yinces  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and 
Serbia,  and  which  projected  treaty 
was  frustrated  through  the  signa- 
ture of  a  fabified  Turkish  treaty. 
Effects  of  this  treaty  enormous  and 
incalculable.     Yearly  loss  .     l,400,00a  .  6,000,000 

Naples^ — Sacrifice  of  treaty  since  1839. 

Say  •  ,  ,       500,000  .  1,500,000 


Carried  forward  i3,200,000  .26,600,000 


*  A  treaty  has  recently  been  established  after  Persia  has  been 
entirely  given  over  to  Russia,  and  after  England  has  been  brought 
back  there  for  her  own  ends. 

^  The  loss  it  is  convenient  to  calculate  in  all  these  cases  only 
from  the  period  when  a  practical  measure  was  prepared. 

\  Three  hundred  and  eighty-four  British  ships  were   at  onct 
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Brougbt  forward  £d»200,000  .  36,600,000 

France— Absence  of  commercial  treaty 

since  1840.  Say  annual  loss         .     1,500,000  .  3,000,000 

Central  Asia* — ^Loss  of  trade  since 
commencement  of  warlike  opera« 
tions,  yearly  loss  .  .       200,000  .      800,000 

China-'Los»  of  trade  since  1838,  say        1,500,000  .  6,000,000 

The  Peninsula — Diminution  or  pre- 
vention of  trade  since  1835,  by 
warlike  operations,  or  by  the  neg- 
lect or  frustration  of  commercial  ad- 
vantages, say  .  500,000  .  3,500,000 

Mexico  and  Buenos  Ayrrs — Submis- 
sion to  an  illegal  blockade,  loss  in- 
flicted on  British  commerce  or  aug- 
mentation of  the  cost  of  produce 
exported  from  those  countries  —  3,000,000 

Annual  sACrtfice  of  exports  7,000,000 

Aggregate  loss  .  —  43,000,000 

Shipping  thrown  out  of  employment,  tons         •         .         500,000 
Seamen      ditto  •  •  .  .  50,000 


Loss  OF  LABOUR  in  the  diminution  of  yearly  exports  is 
equivalent    to    2,600,000   atiARTERs  of  grain  burnt  or 

CAST   INTO  THE   SEA. 


thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  differences  with  Naples.  (See 
lyir.  Macgregor's  Report,  p*  4.)  Russia  benefited  to  the  amount 
of  above  a  million  sterling  by  the  existence  of  the  difference  between 
Naples  and  England,  as  affecting  the  price  of  her  tallow  and  the 
amount  of  the  export. 

*  Russian  trade  in  Central  Asia  has  doubled  and  £7,000,000.  of 
specie  has  been  carried  into  that  country  and  deposited  there,  to  assist 
in  carrying  on  the  trade.. 
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but  we  must  calculate  that  at  least  as  much  of  return 
trade  is  also  sacrificed,  that  is  to  say,  that  our  aggr^ate 
trade  would  in  the  present  year  present  a  difference  in  our 
favour,  not  of  seven,  but  of  fourteen  millions,  but  for  the 
secret  measures  of  the  Foreign  department.  Of  this  sum 
at  least  five  millions  may  he  estimated  as  going  in  labour  to 
British  artisans^  so  that  two  millions  of  souls  may  he  said  to 
have  been  annihilated  by  these  secret  a4itSy — that  is^  a  pres- 
sure equal  to  this  loss  falls  on  the  whole  body,  weighing 
it  down  from  difficulties  to  penury,  and  from  penury  to 
starvation. 

It  is  no  corn  law,  it  is  no  disputed  dogma  or  proposition, 
it  is  no  political  object  which  has  been  served  in  this  sa- 
crifice— there  is  no  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
supporting  it ;  and  it  could  not  have  been  effected,  bad 
there  been  one  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  knowing 
what  was  done,  and  understanding  why  it  was  done. 
While  a  loss  of  commerce  of  so  many  millions  Jias  been 
incurred,  and  a  yearly  diminution  of  our  commercial 
resources  has  been  imposed  upon  us,  has  the  restrictive 
system  been  confirmed  against  us;  treaties  have  been 
inctioned,  in  which  one  country  interferes  with  our  com- 
merce  with  another,  and  the  habit  of  interference  with 
our  rights  has  been  established  by  so  many  countries  se- 
parately. •  Thus  have  those  feelings  of  ill-will  and  ani- 
mosity been  aroused,  which  act  doubly  upon  our  pros- 
perity by  the  tendency  further  to  interfere  with  our  com- 
merce, and  to  produce  political  combinations  of  a  hostile 
character,  which  require  expenditure  in  means  of  defence. 

In  ordinary  events  to  have  clear  proof  is  to  have  the 
certainty  of  carrying  conviction,  and  in  private  transac- 
tions to  shew  that  the  sacrifice  is  great  is  to  possess  a  cer- 
tainty of  awakening  energy  in  those  whose  interests  are 
affected.  But  here  it  is  the  very  reverse.  If  it  had  been 
doubtful  as  to  whether  or  not  our  rights  had  been  infringed. 
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then  would  there  be  hope  for  their  re-a88ertion :  and  if 
we  had  come  to  the  discoyery  of  some  small  sacrifice  by 
neglect,  then  the  evil  being  made  known,  it  would  speed- 
ily be  repaired.     But  when  a  nation  has  gone  on  for  years 
in  face  of  results  the  most  evident  and  sacrifice  the  most 
enormous, — the  exposure  to  its  eyes  of  its  condition  arouses 
not,  but  overwhelms,  and  confirms  by  despondency  what 
listlessness  has  brought  about.   If  the  affections  of  patriot- 
ism spring  out  of  necessity — ^if  we  have  been  bound  toge- 
ther as  Britons,  because  of  dangers  impending  over  all — 
struggle  to  be  endured  in  common— victory  in  common 
achieved — surely  circumstances  are  again  presented  which 
might  serve  as  the  mould  for  a  new  nationality  ?     It  is 
true  that  we  have  not  hostile  regiments  landing  on   our 
coasts;  we  have  not  danger  to  the  external  eye  threatening 
our  cities  ;  but  we  have  danger  not  less  real  than  that  of 
bayonets  and  of  mortars — a  danger  not  less  threatening 
every  man  in  this  land,  whatever  his   position   or    his 
opinions,  than  if  hostile  fleets  were  on  our  coasts—a  dan- 
ger,  against  which   every   man   in  this  land,   however 
humble,  or  however  incapable,  might  serve  in  his  own 
person — from  the  moment  that  he  came  to  understand 
that  England  suffers  from  malversation.     The  nation  has 
been  driven  into  crime  without  passion,  into  evil  designs 
without  intention.     It  has  perverted  its  own  thoughts  and 
judgment  by  having  to  justify  the  crimes  which  it  suffered 
and  endured,  and  from  them  has  been  aroused  to  animosity 
against  other  nations,  because  by  its  own  unconscious  acts 
their  animosity  had  been  aroused.     Into  this  malversation 
it  is  that  Parliament  has  a  duty  to  inquire ;  and  it  neg- 
lects this  solemn,  solid,  practical  labour  to  indulge  itself 
in  the  luxuries  of  legislation  !     If  we  must  be  just  before 
we  are  generous,  we  must  also  be  dutiful  before  we  are 
extravagant ;  and  if  not  the  43  millions  sterling  above 
stated,  but  if  a  hundredth  part  of  that  sum  has  been  lost 
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by  malveraatioo*  for  that  bouse  to  lament  over  grievances 
or  to  propose  speculative  remedies^  is  outrageous  folly  or 
miserable  drivelling.  Can  men  who  do  not  understand 
the  commonest  conduct  of  matters  of  business,  sit  down 
to  legislate  for  nations  and  for  ages  ?  As  well  might  you 
have  a  clerk  in  a  countings-house  who  could  not  keep  the 
day-book  in  order,  reasoning  upon  the  principles  of  book- 
keeping. And  if  in  any  counting-house  you  found  clerks 
discussing  the  principles  of  book-keeping,  you  might  be 
perfectly  certain  that  the  accounts  were  neglected  : — so  if 
the  House  of  Commons  debates  abstract  principles  of 
legislation,  the  affairs  of  the  country  must  be  in  a  state  of 
woful  mismanagement.  What  can  be  more  truly  ridicu- 
lous than  an  assembly  of  658  grown-up  men,  night  after 
night,  discussing  corn  laws  and  sugar  duties,  tariff*  public 
distress,  pouring  forth  volume  upon  volume  of  reasoning, 
argumentation,  imploration,  appeals  to  Heaven  and  to 
earth  about  the  miseries  of  starvation,  the  ruin  of  com- 
merce, the  decay  of  national  prosperity,  while  millions  of 
our  export  trade  are  cut  off-— millions  yearly  expended  for 
wars  and  demonstrations ! 

The  Parliament  of  England  can  now  read  its  history  in 
a  people's  tears — it  may  soon  haye  to  read  it  in  a  nation's 
execration. 


SIXTH  ARTICLE. 


The  late  Government  was  driven  out  of  oflSce  by  the 
obloquy  attached  to  its  deeds,  and  the  present  Government 
will  be  deprived  of  power  by  the  consequences  of  the  acts 
of  its  predecessors.  The  free-trade  agitation  has  been 
sounded  by  the  one  party  to  drown  a  nation's  reason,  and 
it  has  been  partially  adopted  by  the  other  as  a  means  to 
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pay  for  the  measures  that  had  thrust  forth  its  opponents 
from  power.  Yet  members  of  Parliament  might  find  it 
interesting  to  study  international  law  ;  they  mig^t  find  a 
field  of  declamation  in  the  danger  of  an  empire,  when  its 
councils  can  be  swayed  by  the  intelligence  or  by  the  art 
of  a  foreign  power  ;  they  might  then  discover  in  those  con- 
siderations that  have  given  immortality  to  men,  who,  at 
various  periods,  have  attempted  by  ezposifig  the  causes  of 
national  decline,  to  arrest  it, — subject  matter  for  the  elo- 
quence even  of  a  British  senate.  Were  this  accident 
to  occur,  how  altered  would  be  the  mind  and  thoughts 
of  every  man  bearing  the  name  of  Briton !  If  vice 
be  contagious,  truth  and  honour,  justice  and  patriotism 
are  still  more  so ;  and  when  these  find  a  tongue  in  the 
British  senate,  then  will  a  novel  event  1)e  presented  in 
the  history  of  the  world — the  downward  stream  of  decay 
will  be  turned  back,  and  a  people  will  be  seeii  re-as- 
cending by  their  own  will  and  through  their  own  thoughts 
from  heedlessness — the  tomb  of  nations — to  re-seize  again 
the  character  they  had  lost,  the  station  they  had  occupied, 
the  power  they  had  cast  away,  and  the  dignity  and  respect 
of  a  world  whom  they  had  filled  with  hostility  without 
respect,  and  hatred  without  fear. 

To-day  we  present  to  our  readers  an  approximate  iesti* 
mate  of  the  charges  in  which  we  have  been  involved 
through  the  acts,  unquestioned  and  unexamined,  of  a  de- 
partment that  the  British  Parliament  has  cared  nothing 
about,  and  called  foreign^  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  up 
to  the  present  moment  an  aggregate  loss  of  thirtyrseven 
millions  has  been  incurred,  and  a  permanent  increase  of 
yearly  expenditure  often  mUlions.  We  shewed  yesterday, 
that,  independently  of  aggregate  loss^  there  was  a  yearly 
diminution  of  our  trade  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  milr 
lions,  and  also  a  loss  of  a  positive  profit  upon  labour  to 
the  amount  of  five  millions.    We  have  here,  then,  positive 
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loss  of  ten  millions  expenditure,  and  five  millions  profit,  as 
complete  as  if  goods  or  grain  to  that  amount  were  built  up 
in  pyramids  and  set  on  fire ;  that  is  to  say^  we  have  every 
year  fifteen  millions  of  complete  and  absolute  sacrifice  in 
consequence  of  the  direct  acts  of  Viscount  Palmerston, 
late  Chief  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AffSetirs,  in  whom 
the  Parliament  had  such  implicit  confidence  that  they 
never  questioned  any  thing  he  did — ^admitted  contradic- 
tions from  his  own  lips  without  any  desire  to  enquire 
further,  knowing  that  he  concealed  from  them  every  thing 
he  was  about — and  every  result  of  whose  policy  has  been 
in  contradiction  to  his  professed  intention.  Lord  Pal- 
merston interfered  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  by  every 
process  that  human  ingenuity  could  devise,  and  in  every 
point,  on  every  field,  brought  failure,  disgrace,  shame,  loss 
upon  Britain,  her  friends  and  her  interests !  The  home 
cost  of  these  unheeded  acts  is  fifteen  millions  yearly  sacri- 
fice, a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain  seven  millions  of  human 
beings  at  the  rate  of  which  our  poorer  artisans  are  sup- 
ported, to  convulse  the  whole  structure  of  society,  drain  it 
of  its  resources,  cover  it  with  a  cloak  and  a  cloud  of 
penury  and  disgrace;  yel,  the  senate,  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, neither  having  care  for  nor  comprehending  the  acts 
leading  to  these  results,  brawls  ^'  cheap  bread !"  We 
make  no  exceptions  between  parties;  the  opponents  of 
the  late  Ministers  are  as  culpable  as  their  supporters,  and 
at  the  present  hour  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  following  in  the 
course  set  before  him  by  his  predecessor,  as  much  in  the 
internal  as  in  the  external  transactions  of  this  empire.  If 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  understood  these  matters  it  would 
be  unnecessary  for  us  to  speak ;  and  yet  have  we  hope  in 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  our  hope  arises  in  this,  that  he  has 
reiterated  that  he  did  not  understand  foreign  affairs. 
There  is  then  one  man  in  England  in  whom  we  can  have 
hope,  because  in  that  man  there  resides  the  consciousness 
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of  ignorance.  This  ignorance  may  be  converted  by  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  and  the  menacing  attitude  of 
events  into  a  spirit  of  enquiry. 

When  the  late  administration  came  into  office  in  1830, 
with  peace  and  retrenchment  as  their  motto,  it  became 
their  duty  so  to  direct  the  affairs  of  Europe  that  there 
might  have  been  opportunity  of  decreasing  our  military 
establishments  ;  they  decreased  those  establishments  with- 
out performing  such  condition  precedent,  and  then  by 
mismanagement  of  external  policy  excused  a  sudden  and 
expensive  augmentation  of  our  navy  and  army.  Thus  our 
expenditure  for  that  purpose,  which  'previously  to  open 
wars  commenced,  cost — 

By  increase  of  warlike  means,  up  to  1838    -  -     JC8,000,000 

By  the  setting  aside  of  the  award  of  the  King  of 
Holland  (consequent  insecurity  in  North  America 
and  difficulties  with  the  United  States)  a  large  ex- 
penditure was  incurred  by  England,  and  imposed 
upon  our  North  American  colonies,  which  we  have 
not  the  means  of  calculating. 

By  operations  against  China  within  the  last  two 

years-  .....         1,800)000 

By  operations  against  Central  Asia  (to  be  yet  deter- 
mined whether  England  or  India  is  to  pay,  but  in 
either  case  falling  equally  on  the  British  empire)  -       1 7,000,000 

By  the  Treaty  of  the  i5th  July*  up  to  the  present 

time   ------        3,800,000 


£30,600,000 

We  have  thus  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of  ^630,000,000 

*  The  counteracting  measures  adopted  by  France,  Germany,  and 
Italyhave  cost  those  countries  £50,000,000  in  warlike  measures, 
the  weight  of  which  England  will  have  to  bear  in  arms,  or  to  pay  in 
one  form  or  other  for  in  peace. 
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of  expenditare  for  warlike  purposes  already  incarred,  with 
operations  in  progress  and  increasing  necessities  for  troops^ 
by  the  successive  developements  of  the  result  of  our  past 
eonduety  and  our  obstinate  continuation  of  it.  We  have 
thus  added  permanent  increase  of  charge 

In  India  ..... 

In  England,  in  augmentation  of  military  means  and 

in  increase  of  debt         .... 

In  Canada  .  .  «  •  . 


4,500,000 


5,000,000 
500,000 


laorcase  of  ytaily  expenditure,  total 
linution  of  yemrJy  commerce     • 

Yearly  loss     * 


ia,000,006 
14,000,000 

t I  

24,000,000 


^^^ 


•*♦■ 


Commercial  loss  up  to  the  present  period     -  -      37>0O0^000 

Expenditure  of  warlike  operattoas  uf  to  the  pre- 
sent period       ...  -  -      30,600,000 


Cost  of  the  secret  operations  of  the  Foreign-o£Soe  up 
to  the  present  hour       ..  .  .  . 


67,600,000 


Various  processes  have  concealed  the  number  of  land 
forces  really  employed.  There  have  been  native  regi- 
ments embodied  at  St.  Helena,  the  West  Indies,  Canada, 
&c.  by  which  the  troops  of  the  line  are  rendered  available 
for  other  purposes  than  garrisoning  those  colonies,  and 
the  Parliament  and  the  nation  are  thus  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact  of  the  increase  of  our  military  means.  Eight 
depots  have  been  doubled  in  strength  ;  Irish  police  has 
been  established,  allowing  troops  to  be  wifthdrawn  from 
that  country ;  and  so  likewise  has  the  police  established 
throughout  England  diminished  the  necessity  for  the 
empfoyment  of  troops  of  the  line  ;  and  while  this  increase 
of  available  military  means  is  hid  from  the  nation,  the 
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expenditare  is  thrown  upon  the  municipal  bodies,  and 
those  bodies  have  no  means  of  resisting  payment  thereof. 
It  is  no  longer  now  a  vote  to  be  passed  yearly  for  this 
additional  force,  but  the  harden  is  imposed  upon  local 
communities  by  an  organic  statute.  From  these  different 
sources  twenty  thousand  men  may  be  said  to  be  available, 
a  force  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  twenty  thousand  men 
to  the  British  army. 

Such  is  the  financial  result  of  Lord  Palmerston's  suc^ 
cesses ;  so  many  millions  drawn  from  our  means  of  pro- 
duction— so  many  millions  expended  in  warlike  measures, 
and  this  without  the  necessity  of  war,  or  any  of  its  benefits. 
War  would  at  once  have  opened  to  us  the  command  of 
the  commerce  of  the  seas,  and  furnished  to  us  the  means  of 
its  prosecution.  Is  it  possible  that  such  drains  upon  our 
resources,  and  such  expenditure  of  our  means  can  take 
place  without  occasioning  misery  and  distress?  And 
then  when  these  results  are  brought  upon  us,  English 
statesmen,  or  at  least  men  calling  themselves  and  called 
statesmen,  are  occupied  in  discussing  internal  questions, 
which  have  not  altered  while  this  change  has  been  brought 
upon  us. 

It  is  no  change  of  laws  or  constitution  that  can  save 
England.  It  is  the  execution  of  the  law  that  alone  can  save 
her;  and  why  make  laws  when  we  neither  understand 
nor  enforce  those  which  we  possess  ?  If  it  were  a  solitary 
instance  of  neglect,  or  a  solitary  case  of  injury,  there 
might  be  then,  indeed,  hope  that,  by  exposing  the  fact,  our 
condition  would  be  retrieved.  But  such  an  exposition 
as  we  here  make  almost  proves  our  hopelessness,  because 
all  spirit  must  have  been  extinct  in  a  nation  whose  annals 
exhibit  such  an  amount  as  this  of  unexamined  malversation 
and  of  unpunished  crime  ;  in  other  words  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation  who  have  suffered  in  silence  these  things 
will  not  be,  cannot  be,  the  men  to  redeem  the  past  and  to 
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recover  us.  Bat  such  facts  as  these  placed  before  the  eyes 
of  the  nation  itself,  whose  generous  confidence  relieved 
itself  from  care  by  conceiving  that  it  had  imposed 
upon  others  responsibility,  may  arouse  it  for  the  future  to 
take  care  and  to  impose  a  real  responsibility,  whether 
upon  the  Government  that  has  misruled,  or  the 
Representatives  that  have  neglected. 


SENATORIAL  MORALITY  illustratbd  in  th* 

DEBATE  ON  SCINDE. 


*'  There  is  no  difference  between  a  man  that  robs  by  himself  and 
one  who  robs  in  a  gang  ;  and  a  nation  which  wages  an  unjust  war  is 
a  gang  of  robbers  and  not  a  nation." — Franklin. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  War  in  AfFghanistan  was  proposed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Ist  March,  1843,  by  a 
Supporter  of  the  Administration  who  had  committed  this 
Crime.  The  Ameers  of  Scinde  found  in  the  House  of 
Commons  an  Advocate  in  the  Person  of  a  Supporter  of  the 
Administration  that  has  repeated  against  them  the  Guilt  of 
their  Predecessors  in  A£Pghanistan.  This  is  a  relieving 
break-in  upon  the  Organization  for  or  against  a  Govern- 
ment, which,  making  its  Existence  the  chief  Object  of  its 
Supporters,  gives  Impunity  for  every  Wickecjnek  and  ac 
customs  the  Combatants  on  either  side  ^  to  suspend,  as  re- 
gards  public  Affairs,  the  rule  of  Right  and  Wrong  which 
they  apply  in  ordinary  Life. 

It  is  almost  with  a  Feeling  of  Hope  that  we  now  enu- 
merate the  accessions  of  Strength  to  our  Weakness,  and  of 
Numbers  to  our  Scantinesss.  What  a  Triumph  it  was  three 
years  ago  to  get  a  Member  of  Parliament  to  speak  for 
fiv^  Minutes  on  any  Subject  connected  with  national  Guilt, 
Sin,  or  Danger  ?  What  a  Triumph,  when,  in  1842,  two 
Members  were  found,  one  to  propose  and  one  to  second  a 
Demand  for  Papers  on  the  subject  of  A£Pghanistan  ?  This 
was  the  first  great  Parliamentary  Step,  and  it  was  taken  by 
a  Minority  of  6 !  Then  came  Mr.  Roebuck  and  75.  Now 
Lord  Ashley  and  69.  Debates  in  the  India  House,  have 
concurred  in  awakening  Anxiety  in  the  Natibn,  and  there 
has  been  a  large  Accession  of  new  Witnessess  and  of  new 
Authority  ranged  with  us  against  Government  Crime.  We 
may  enumerate— the  recorded  Judgment  of  the  Marquessj 
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of  Wellealey— the  penitent  Testimony  of  Sir  A.  Burnes— 
the  stern  Reprobation  of  the  Man  who  alone,  in  1838,  held 
up  his  hand  against  the  Affghan  Invasion,  Sir  Charles 
Forbes— the  unceasing  Protest  of  Sir  H.  Brydges,  To 
these  have  been  successively  added  the  Protest,  the  Efforts, 
or  the  Reprobation  of  Mr.  Tucker,  Colonel  Sykes,  General 
Robertson,  Major  Oliphant,  Mr.  Hogg  (India  Directors), 
Mr.  Baillie,  Mr.  D'Israeli,  Mr.  Roebuck,  Lord  Jocelyn, 
Sir  E.  Colebrook,  Captain  Eastwick,  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  Mr. 
Sullivan,  Lord  Ashley, — all  of  whom  have  concurred  in' 
declaring  these  Indian  Acts  to  be  criminal  and  infatuated.* 
We  have  had  even  a  Division  against  a  Vote  of  Thanks  Ijo 
a  culprit  Army — small  though  the  Minority  be  (9),  it  is  a 
reawakening  of  forgotten  Thoughts ;  we  have  also  a  Petition 
against  that  Vote,  expressing  the  sense  of  Abhorrence  which, 
among  religious  Persons,  these  Acts  had  excited. 

Lord  Ashley  on  the  8th  of  February  commenced  in  the 
memorable  Words  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  who,  despairing 
of  Justice  upon  Earth,  appealed  to  Heaven  for  tardy  Ven* 
geance  on  the  Accomplisher  of  these  Crimes ;  and  concluded 
with  the  touching  Words  of  the  Ameers — **  There  will  be 
no  Justice  for  us  until  God  comes  to  his  Judgment-Seat." 

Lord  Ashley's  Motion,  however,  aimed  not  at  the  only 
End  that  could  be  proposed,— he  yielded  all  when  he  sought 
Mitigation  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Ameers.  He  stood  liqt 
as  a  Member  of  a  British  Senate  requiring  that  the  jguilty 
be.  punished,  but  as  a  kind-bearted  Robber  in  the  Council 
of  the  Troop,  beseeching  them  to  be  lenient  in  their  Voca- 
tioQ*.  As  $k  Senator  he  was  unworthy ;  as  a  Bandit— imr 
prudent.  In  the  first  Capacity,  he  neglected  the  Law, 
which  alone  gave  him  a  right  to  speak ;  in  the.  second  he 

*  We  have  also  to  quote  Lord  Howick's  Protest  against  Sir  B. 
Peel's  Sneers  at  the  Statutes  of  England,  thf  Iiaw  of  Natrons,  slid 
the  CommanclTnents  ofOod. 
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touched  on  Injustice,  which  coidd  only  irritate  hii  A«so« 
dates. 

Then  up  stands  Mr.  Roebuck  and  exclaims—**  The  last 
Governor-General  you  would  not  punish,  therefore,  I  say« 
that  the  present  Governor-General  is  blameless  :*  all  Go- 
Vernors-General  have  done  the  like — all  our  Acts  have 
been  unjust :  therefore  those  who  denounced  them  ai 
Crimes  now  defend  them  as  Virtues.  I  told  you  when  you 
resisted  Inquiry  into  the  Affghan  War,  that  in  two  Year* 
Scinde  would  be  annexed ;  and  now  I  foretel  that  in  two 
Years  other  States  shall  equally  be  robbed'-other  People 
betrayed — other  Accessions  made  to  that  astounding  D<>- 
mini(Hi,  established  by  successful  British  Merchants  in 
India.  Thus  another  great  Stride  will  be  made  towards 
that  final  Catastrophe,  which  is  the  necessary  Consequence 
of  your  unbridled  Crimes — that  is,  your  excelling  Virtues. 
Your  course  is  criminal  and  dangerous : — but  go  on ;  for  it 
is  not  you,  it  is  Necessity  that  sins,  and  when  you  perish^ 
it  will  be  fortunately  Fate  not  you  that  will  be  to  blame  I*' 

Then  arose  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Contrd. 
Lord  Adhley  had  attacked  Lord  EUenborougfa*  Mr.  Roe- 
buck had  met  the  Attack  by  assaulting  Lord  Auckland. 
Sir  John  Hobhouse  appears  to  compose  the  Differences. 
^  Since  I  am  so  generous  as  not  to  attack  Lord  Ellenbo- 
roughs  be  you,"  says  he,  **  so  just  as  not  to  attack  Lord 
Auckland.**  The  business  part  of  his  Speech  thus  diq^otfsd 
of,  he  tdks  confidentially  to  the  House.    ''  What  Interest,'* 

m. 

*  ^'Th«t  the  conduct  pursued  by  Lord  Auckland,  as  Govenior-* 
General  of  India,  in  his  aeg0liatioii8  with,  the  Ameers  of  Scinde, 
was  iniquitous  and  unjust  towards  them,  and  impolitic  with  re^ird 
to  British  dominion  in  India,  and  that  the  policy  of  Lord  Ellen- 
boroBgh  was  unfortunately  the  heeedsary  result  of  the  unwise  policy 
pursued  by  his  predecessor.^'*-— ^fffeidmeii  of  Mr.  Roebuck, 
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tays  he,  ''could  Lord  Auckland  have  in  this  perpetual 
Scheming,  Fraud,  and  Knavery  so  profusely  charged  upoa 
him  ?"  And  the  House  was  excessively  amused  at  these 
absurd  Ideas. 

It  might  be  thought  a  bold  Stroke  in  the  late  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control  to  put  thus  side  by  side,  Lords 
Ellenborough  and  Auckland ;  there  were  those  who  might 
vote  against  the  one,  and  there  were  those  who  had 
toted  against  the  other;  this  Avowal  might  unite  both. 
Seeing  that  in  both  Governors-General  there  was  one 
Crime,  a  Blow  struck  at  the  one  was  a  Blow  struck 
at  both.  This  might  be  thought  by  those  who  looked 
to  the  fair  and  honest  Parts  of  Men's  Characters,  and 
who  supposed  that  when  British  Statesmen  condemned 
an  Act  they  did  so  because  they  held  it  base,  and  judged 
Men  by  their  Acts,  not  Acts  by  Men.  Sir  John  Hob- 
house  was  better  versed  in  the  Mysteries  of  senatorial 
3osoms.  He  knew  that  upon  the  very  Grounds  on 
which  Lord  Ellenborough  was  censured,  I^rd  Auckland 
would  be  excused,  And  so  vice  versa.  He,  therefore,  ran 
the  Risk  of  no  Coalition  against  Government  Crime  when 
he  established  this  Identity,  but  gained  Impunity  and 
Sanction  to  the  Misdeed  of  each  Party  in  the  Practice  of 
its  Opponents.  He  himself  gained  Position  with  the  pre* 
sent  Government,  and  the  House,  by  stepping  forward  to 
shield  an  Antagonist,  while  by  brazened  Falsehood,  ribald 
Jesting,  and  vulgar  Speech,  he  made  way  for  the  Applica-? 
tion  by  Sir  R .  Peel  of  the  more  refined  Processes  of  Corrup- 
tion, and  left  to  that  Coadjutor  a  House  prepared  to  look  on 
the  Sophisms  that  were  to  follow,  as  no  less  mannerly  than 

wise. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse  in  reducing  to  one  and  the  same  De- 
nomination the  Policy  of  Lords  Ellenborough  and  Auck- 
land did,  however,  draw  a  Distinction-— he  calls  it  himself. 
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"  a  great  difference  between  the  two  Governors-General  :*' 
it  is  this,  "  Lord  Auckland  thought  TVibute  better  than 
Territory  ;  Lord  JSUenborough  on  the  other  hand  prefers 
Territory." 

If  in  a  Den  of  Thieves  the  Question  were  debated,  as  to 
what  kind  of  Plunder  it  was  most  convenient  to  take ;  such 
a  Difference  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  one.  Shall  we 
kidnap  Persons,  or  shall  we  be  content  with  their  Purses  ? 
Shall  we  scuttle  the  Vessel,  or  shall  we  keep  her? 
That  Leader  keeps  the  Vessel  with  the  Cargo,  while  this 
one  takes  the  Cargo  and  sinks  the  VesseL  No  doubt  these 
have  been  Subjects  of  important  Debate  among  Men  who 
^ere  in  their  way  honourable  Men,  and  much  esteemed  in 
private  Life^  but  the  Distinction  has  hitherto  failed  to  strike 
the  less  acute  Perceptions  of  those  who  have  not  had  the 
Experience  of  Buccaneers,  or  the  advantage  of  Association 
with  Pick-pockets. 

Next  Sir  J.  Hobhouse  proceeds  to  advocate  the  claims  of 
the  Men  who  had  rendered  these  great  Services.  **  Let 
not  the  House  forget  that  they  owe  something  to  the  Men 
who  take  upon  themselves  tfiese  tremendous  Responsibilities*' 
(Cheers.)  But  allowing  for  some  ignoble  Weaknesses  that 
may  still  remain  in  the  Body,  he  says,  '^  If  Lord  Auckland 
be  guilty  of  the  Matter  of  which  he  is  accused,  he  would 
be  unfit  to  be  not  only  Governor-General  of  India,  but  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  meanest  Interest,  &c."  Ergo — it  is 
unseemly  that  he  should  be  spoken  of  in  this  Manner.  The 
House  nodding  its  Assent, — he  continues—**  I  hope.  Sir, 
that  the  Time  will  speedily  come  when  we  shall  cease,  to 
hear  these  Charges  against  our  Officers ;"  the  House  nod- 
ding, he  adds  again,  **  I  think  indeed,  Sir,  the  time  has 
come ;"— and  the  House  nodded  the  third  Time. 

Now,  says  Sir  J.  Hobhouse,  there  being  great  Respon- 
sibility, it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  Inter- 
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fereooe.  In  QtW  Words,  the  Parliament  hat  neglected- 
now  we  shall  establish  as  a  Maxim  that  it  ought  to  neglect. 
Governors-General  have  cnmrnitfapfd  Acts  which  entail  Re- 
sponsibility; ineffectual  Attempts  have  been  made  to  bring 
them  to  Justice,  now  let  us  put  a  Stop  to  all  this,  simply 
by  excluding  all  criminatory  Terms  from  the  Parliamentary 
Vocabulary.  Condamation  following  these  Proposition^ 
he  continued,  '^The  less  Interference  that  Members  of 
Parliament,  and  this  Honse  in  general,  feel  themselves 
called  upon  to  make  with  regard  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, the  better  it  will  be/'  But  lest  Lord  Ashley  sliould 
trip  him  up  he  makes  him  safe.  ^*  1  will  not  say  that  a 
Case  may  not  arise  in  which  such  may  not  be  called  fiaar ;  if  it 
does  /  shall  go  a  great  deal  farther  than  the  noble  Lard'* 

What  things  are  disposed  of  by  the  Voices  of  a  few 
corrupt  or  contemptible  Men  in  these  Meetings  held  at 
Westminster  !  Frightful  is  it  to  contemplate  that  to  such 
Britain  has  consigned  the  Charge  of  maintaining  her  Jus- 
tice and  executing  her  Laws. 

The  House  was  next  addressed  by  Lord  Jocelyn.  Con- 
sidering his  Opportunities  and  his  Connections,  it  is  alike 
startling  and  cheering  to  hear  the  Sentences  that  fell  from 
his  Lips.  "  He  could  never  believe  that  by  the  dethron- 
ing of  Princes,  the  effusion  of  Blood  and  the  trampling 
upon  the  Rights  of  a  People,  Prosperity  would  be  given 
to  Power ;  nor  could  he  think  that,  by  the  Infringement  of 
Treaties  barbarous  Nations  would  be  brought  to  re^ct 
us.  He  regretted  that  an  able  and  gallant  Man  had  been 
found  to  carry  into  their  Country,  not  the  Blessings  of 
Peace,  but  the  Elements  of  Discord ;  and  in  the  Fate  of 
our  Army  in  Cabul,  Providence  seemed  to  have  marked 
its  Displeasure  at  our  Acts."  He  concluded  with  telling 
his  Hearers  **  that  they  would  have  themselves  to  answer 
for  llieir  Deeds  at  that  Bar  of  Justice  before  which  English- 
man and  Asiatic  would  alike  appear." 
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All  ie  here  simple  end  complete.  Abhorrence  of  thi 
Deed«<-Dreitd  of  its  Consequences — Shame  for  England — 
equal  Condemnation  of  equal  Criminals-^and  a  Bespect 
and  Fear  for  that  retributive  Justice  that  slumbers  not 
though  it  waits. 

Now»  alas  I  we  must  come  to  Sir  R.  Peel.  He  rose  to 
accept  the  Compromise  ofiPered  by  Sir  J.  Hobhouse,  and  to 
ratify  the  Contract.  ^*  No  Consideration  on  Earth  would 
induce  him  to  rest  the  Vindication  of  Lord  Ellenborough 
upon  Charges  preferred  against  Lord  Auckland/'  but — '<  he 
should  willingly  extend  to  Lord  Auckland  the  same  Credit 
which  he  claimed  for  Lord  Ellenborough/' !  Sir  R.  Peel 
then,  as  is  his  wont,  said  something  implying  the  ReTerse» 
for  he  referred  to  what  he  did  say  of  Lord  Auckland  at  a 
former  Period ;  when  he  compared  the  setting  up  Shah 
Shoojah  to  the  setting  up  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  at  Paris. 
His  Opinion  of  Lord  Auckland's  "  Policy"  so  expressed, 
was,  that  it  was  the  gravest  Crime  and  the  greatest  Folly. 
This  opinion  he  recalls,  but  does  not  retract.  Is  it  thus 
that  the  Credit  he  claims  for  Lord  Ellenborough  is  to  be 
interpreted  ?  Is  this  then  said  in  taunt  or  scorn  ?— -oh  I 
no.  He  has  a  subtle  Term  to  conjoin  Baseness  with 
Merit;  to  enable  him,  in  the  self-same  Sentence,  to 
condemn  and  commend  the  same  Act  and  the  Actor. 
This  wonder-working  Word  is  " Motive"  a  Latin  Word 
that  the  Romans  never  knew ;  a  foolish  Word  that  Sense 
cannot  admit ;  a  sacrilegious  Word,  set  up  to  turn  aside 
the  Sword  of  Justice,  and  to  pervert  the  Commandments 
of  God;  for  where  can  there  be  Judgment  executed,  or 
Law  obeyed,  if  the  Acts  of  Men  be  not  the  things  that  Men 
have  to  deal  with?  Thus  speaks  the  first  Man  of  this 
England*  **  So  far  as  Motive  is  concerned,  I  will  never 
believe  that  any  Man  administered  important  public  Func- 
«tions  with  a  greater  Desire  to  promote  the  Interest  of  his 
Country,  or  with  greater  Devotion" — than  the  Man  whom 
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he  charged  with  the  Crimes  before-mentioned  I  Is  not  this 
the  Response  to  Sir  John  Hobhouse^^  We  will  have  no 
Charges— the  Day  has  come  when  we  are  to  have  no  more. 
No  Imputation —no  Words  of  that  Description.  We  re- 
cognise on  both  sides  the  same  Characters ;  let  us  then  call 
them  by  any  Names  we  please.  Words  are  indeed  con- 
Tentional  Sounds—the  Meaning  is  in  our  Breasts.'  The 
Recorder  of  the  Decay  of  England  will  have  not  to  say, 
that  we  have  lost  but  changed  the  true  Names  of  Things  I 

Then  Sir  Robert  Peel  goes  on,  not  indeed  in  the  strain 
as  has  been  said  of  an  Old  Bailey  Lawyer  defending  a  Pick- 
pocket, but  of  the  Culprit  himself  if  allowed  to  plead  his 
Cause  before  a  Bench  of  Accomplices.  ^^  You  may  lay 
down  what  Rules  of  Police  you  please ;  but  as  to  our  re- 
specting Property  in  the  open  Suburbs  as  we  would  in 
the  centre  of  the  Town,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  any  thing 
of  the  kind.  I  am  myself  a  well-intentioned  Man,  and 
mean  only  fair  Play,  but  I  fear  there  is  some  great  Prin- 
ciple at  work  within  those  of  our  Craft  when  we  find  fitting 
Opportunities  which  does  not  operate  when  we  have  to 
deal  with  Men  equally  awake  with  ourselves."  The  parallel 
Sentence  from  Sir  R.  Peel  is  as  follows  :— 

*^  We  may  lay  down  what  positions  we  please  with  respect  to 
the  propriety  of  observing  in  our  Indian  policy  the  same  rules  and 
principles  which  are  observed  between  European  states;  we  may  pass 
acts  of  parliaments  interdicting  the  Governor-General  from  extend- 
ing his  territories  by  conquest ;  but  I  am  afraid  there  is  some  great 
principle  at  work  where  civilisation  and  refinement  come  in  contact 
with  barbarism,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  apply  the  rules  ob- 
served towards  more  advanced  nations ;  more  especially  when  civili- 
sation and  refinement  come  in  contact  with  barbarism,  in  an  im- 
mensely extended  country." 

The  Man  who  in  ordinary  Life  could  use  such  Language 
we  have  still  Honesty  enough  to  exclude  from  our  Society. 

Where  was  Sir  Wm.  FoUett  and  Sir  F.  Pollock — where 
Mr.  Gladstone  when  these  words  were  uttered  ?  with  what 
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Feelings  tnust  they  have  quitted  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Night  of  the  8th  February  ?  To  what  Level  have  Lord 
Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham  fallen  down  ?  Into  what  Gulf 
is  England  plunged?  The  best  Spirits  and  the  fairest  Talents 
she  possesses  are  the  Dependents,  the  Supporters  of  this  Man. 
Sir  James  Graham  before  he  left  the  Whig  Administration, 
said  that  he  had  strained  his  Conscience  in  remaining  in  it 
so  long.  Could  not  this  Experience  suffice  to  teach  him, 
when  he  ceased  to  belong  to  the  one  Faction,  to  abstain 
from  joining  the  other  ?  How  must  the  Conscience  of  Sir 
James  Graham  have  been  strained  since  he  joined  the 
other  ?  Has  it  now  lost  its  Elasticity  ?  The  Chinese  War 
6ir  James  Graham,  equally  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  withered 
with  bitterest  Denunciation^ — and  the  Ministry  of  which 
they  are  Members,  accepts  the  Money  paid,  and  decks  itself 
in  the  Honours  gained?  But  what  is  this— what  the 
Affghan — what  the  Scindian  Murders— what  are  any  of 
these  gigantic  Atrocities  compared  with  the  Sentence  that 
we  have  quoted  of  Sir  R.  Peel  ?  This  Head  of  the  Go- 
vernment who  had  shielded  in  their  Crime  his  Opponents, 
now  comes  to  defend  in  his,  his  iNsubordinate  Servant !  The 
Power  of  England  is  distributed  and  given  away,  even  in 
the  Commission  of  Crimes ;  and  the  only  part  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Government  is  to  justify  what  he  did  not  order,  and 
to  excuse  what  he  could  not  help.  And  how  excuse  ?  By 
Sneers  at  Justice,  and  Insinuations  against  Probity.  The 
Laws  of  England  make  no  Distinction  between  barbarous 
and  civilized.  Sir  R.  Peel  does.  Sir  R.  Peel  does  make 
Distinction  between  our  Acts  in  Asia  and  in  Europe — His- 
tory will  make  none.  It  has  escaped  the  vast  Parliamen- 
tary Memory  of  Sir  R.  Peel  that  the  House  of  Commons 
has  established  for  our  Indian  Policy  the  same  Rules  and 
Principles  which  everywhere  must  govern  the  Conduct  of 
great  Men.    Former  Parliaments  commanded  respect  for 
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imtice^  both  becattte  they  had  Hearts  that  could  love  it^ 
and  Heads  that  could  anticipate  the  Consequence  of  dis* 
regarding  it.  Not  only  did  they  enact  the  same  Rules  in 
Asia  as  in  Europe,  but  the  Temptation  being  greater  ih 
India  than  at  Home,  they  rendered  the  Responsibility 
more  severe.  In  the  Words  of  the  late  Lord  Lansdawne^ 
**  that  Responsibility  was  the  Price  they  paid  for  their 
Greatness." 

The  Man  who  has  Charge  of  the  general  Administratioit 
6f  the  Empire,  and  who  stands  at  once  Head  of  the.  Exe^ 
etttiv«,  and  Leader  of  the  Body,  that  ought  to  control 
the  Executive,  having  dispensed  with  Obedience  to  him* 
self  in  tile  Servants  of  the  Crown,  now  tells  the  Parttamient 
that  they  may  dispense  with  the  Execution  of  their  own 
Laws.  He  does  not  prqx)se  a  Series  of  Resolutions  con- 
tradicting those  of  1782.  He  does  not  propose  the  Rep^l 
^  the  East  India  Charter,  or  the  striking  out  the  Oath  of 
the  Govemor-General.  He  does  not  propose  the  Abroga- 
tion of  all  Statutes  defining  and  circumscribing  the  Exercise 
of  the  Royal  Prerogative  in  respect  to  War.  He  does  not 
propose  a  Bill  to  exclude  the  Common  Law,  or  the  Law  of 
Nations  from  our  Judicatories.  He  does  not  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  annul  the  Crimes  of  Robbery  and  Murder-^but  he  does 
morc'^he  exclaims,  '*Law  is  an  Inconvenience  with  which 
henceforward  we  may  dispense.  Were  I  to  propose  the 
Abolition  of  Law  by  Law,  it  would  only  be  giving  Value  -to 
what  we  are  all  agreed  to  regard  as  obsolete." 

On  a  memorable  Occasion  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg, 
in  meeting  Charges  alleged  against  Russia  in  Asia,  replied — 
^The  Conduct  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  has  been  no  other  in 
Asia  than  in  Europe."  It  oflered  the  acknowledged  Loyalty 
of  its  Conduct,  as  closely  examined  by  us  in  Europe,  as  the 
Guarantee  of  the  Integrity  of  its  Policy  in  Asia ;  for  it 
reasoned  rightly,  that  the  just  Man,  as  the  unjust  Man,  will 
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-be  coherent  with  himself,  and  that  these  two  Cbsraeten  are 
too  opposite  to  be  conjoined,  and  too  distinct  to  be  coa<- 
founded.  So  if  any  one  would  know  what  had  been  the 
Conduct  of  Elngland  in  regard  to  Scinde,  A£Pghanistan,  or 
China,  he  would  seek  in  European  Transactions  within  his 
reach,  for  the  means  of  judging  of  the  Character  of  the 
Government  which  had  been  so  busy  in  Asia*  He  would  dis- 
cover those  Characters  to  be  exactly  what  a  similar  exami- 
nation in  Asia  would  present.  Civilization  and  Refine* 
ment,  when  it  has  come  in  contact  with  European 
Civilization,  as  well  as  when  it  has  come  in  contact  with 
Asiatic  Barbarism,  has  equally  revealed  one  and  the  same 
^^  great  Principle^*  of  which  Sir  R.  Peel  has  been  at  once 
die  Defence  and  the  Instrument,  and  that  is — Treason  1 

Intelligence  that  will  invent  Reasons  rather  than  examine 
Facts^^Freedom  that  will  dispense  with  Duties  rather  than 
perform  them,  such  are  the  Elements  of  the  British 
representative  Mind,  with  which  Russian  Craft  has  had  an 
easy  Game. 

.  Sir  R.  Peel  will,  however^  now  be  generous.  <^  What- 
ever," says  he,  ''  may  have  been  the  Misconduct  of  the 
Ameers,  we  ought  not  to  forget  their  Misfortunes,^*  If  there 
.was  Misconduct,  they  would  have  met  with  their  just 
Deserts,  that  is  to  say,  if  ^*  Misconduct'*  meant  anything 
that  deserved  Retribution  at  our  hands ;  if  not — there  is  no 
room  for  Words,  and  it  is  a  mean  and  cowardly  Insinuation ; 
and  to  speak  of  their  ''  Misfortune"  is  at  once  the  proof  of 
Dishonesty,  and  the  climax  of  Baseness. 

There  are  no  means  of  defining  this  Act  of  Sir  R.  Peel ; 
new  Terms  must  be  invented  or  the  old  must  be  further  per- 
verted before  it  can  be  expressed  in  the  English  tongue. 

It  still  remains  for  Sir  B.  Peel  to  propose  a  Day  of 
Thanksgiving  for  the  Success  of  our  just  Arms. 

An   Organ  of  public  Opinion  remarks—**  The  secret 
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cause  of  Decay  in  all  States  has  been  the  Dissolution  of 
the  Bond  between  public  and  private  Morality.  To 
follow  what  is  true,  not  what  is  expedient,  is  the  great 
Problem  upon  the  Solution  of  which  depends  all  our  Hopes 
of  national  Continuance."*  What  is  the  Application  in 
the  present  Instance  of  such  a  Maxim  ?  Simply  this— 
That  Sir  R.  Peel  should  be  treated  as  every  Gentleman 
would  treat  a  petty  or  private  Swindler.  This  would  stop 
the  Gangrene ;  but  for  this  we  must  have  upright  Men. 
The  Base  cannot  reprobate  Baseness.f  But  the  Cause  of 
the  Decay  of  States  is  not  the  Dissolution  of  the  Bond 
between  public  and  private  Morality,  for  all  Morality  has 
disappeared  from  the  moment  the  Distinction  is  made.  Qui 
hopes  of  National  Continuance  lie  in  Abhorrence  of  such 
Acts  and  Sentiments.  If  but  in  one  single  Breast  such 
a  Spirit  still  lives,  Hope  cannot  be  said  to  be  extinct.  We, 
who  Protest  against  a  Malefactor  Nation,  must  be  moved 
by  something  in  us  which  they  do  not  understand.  We 
stand  as  the  few  and  persecuted  Witnesses  of  a  Faith  in 
times  of  Trouble ;  let  us  then  fortify  ourselves  by  the  Con- 
sciousness of  the  Sacredness  of  our  Cause.  Thus  must  we 
keep  alive  the  Flame  of  Zeal,  not  by  the  Estimate  of  the 
Numbers  of  our  Array.  We  seek  not  to  triumph  over  Ad- 
versaries, but  to  save  those  with  whom  we  combat.  In  our 
Hands  are  placed,  and  to  our  Discretion  is  confided  the  Shield 
and  the  Sword,  the  Weapons  and  the  Panoply  of  Truth  and 
Justice.  It  is  a  sacred  Cause,  that  in  which  we  are  engaged 
— sacred  let  it  be  by  the  Lives  of  its  Followers.     Let  each 

*  Times  Newspaper. 

t  When  Burke  declared  all  Intercourse  between  him  and  Fox 
closed,  because  of  the  immoral  Sentiments  to  which  the  latter 
had  given  utterance,  he  was  censured  for  very  unparliamentary 
Conduct. 
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of  US  feel  that  even  if  he  is  denied  the  Opportunity  of  bear- 
ing Testimony,  still  may  he  save  his  own  Conscience*  by 
Grief  and  Sorrow*  If  it  be  not  given  to  all  to  help,  it  is  re- 
fused to  none  to  withdraw  himself  from  Pollution.  It  is  for 
Religion  we  have  to  strive,  no  less  than  for  Law,  for  to 
those  who  do  these  Things,  or  approve  of  them,  or  endure 
them,  the  name  of  Christian  no  more  than  of  Citizen 
belongs. 


Petition  from  nintty-six  Inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  (including 
Mfivenieen  ministers  of  religion),  against  voting  Thanks  to  the  Army 
lately  employed  in  the  Invasion  of  Scinde,  presented  in  the  Com- 
mons on  February  19,  by  Mr.  Bright. 

'*  To  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled. 

**  The  petition  of  the  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  Glasgow^  re- 
spectfully, showeth — ^That  your  petitioners  were  exceedingly  dis- 
tressed at  a  vote  of  thanks  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  to 
the  forces  employed  in  the  invasion  of  Affghanistan  and  China,  and 
observing  that  notice  has  been  given  of  the  thanks  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  army  lately  employed  in  the  conquest  of  Scinde, 
they  desire  solemnly  to  disclaim  all  participation  in  these  transac- 
tions. 

*'That  Parliament  would  do  well  seriously  to  pause  before 
they  accept  a  transfer  of  the  wickedness  of  the  late  invasion  of 
8cinde. 

**  Your  petitioners  beseech  the  House  of  Commons  seriously  to 
consider  whether,  by  passing  the  proposed  vote  of  thanks  for  trans- 
actions which  must  needs  be  offensive  in  the  Divine  sight,  they 
may  not  deprive  themselves  of  that  blessing  on  their  deliberations, 
which,  as  a  Christian  Senate,  they  should  anxiously  desire. 

'*  For  these  reasons,  and  fully  believing  that  the  proposed  vote 
of  thanks  would  neither  be  for  the  honour  of  Parliament  nor  accept- 
able to  the  public  —great  numbers  of  whom  regard  the  Indian  wars 
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with  abhorrtnee— your  petitioners  pray  that  the  motion  for  a  voto 
of  thanks  to  the  army  lately  employed  in  the  invasion  of  the  teni*' 
tories  of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  may  be  negatived  or  withdrawn." 


Minority  on  Lord  Ashley's  Motion,  Thursday,  Feb.  8. 


Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Borthwick,  P. 
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Duncan,  G. 
Dun  combe,  T. 
Dundaa,  F. 
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Hume,  J. 
Labouchere,  H. 
M'Geachy,  F.  A. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Marsland,  H. 
Maule,  Hon.  F. 
Morris,  D. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Napier,  Sir  d 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 


Pattison,  J. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Plumridge,  J. 
Pryse,  P. 
Pulsford,  R. 
Repton,  G.  W. 
It  OSS,  t).  R. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
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Stewart,  P.  M. 
Stock,  Seij. 
Strickland^  Sir  G. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thornely,  T. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Tufnell,  H. 
Wallace,  B. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Wood,  C. 
Wyse,  T. 
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DEBATE  OH  THB  AFFGHAN  WAR, 
.     .    .      March  1,  1843^ 


**  England  can  never  be  undone  save  bj  her  Parliament/' 


As  illustrative  of  the  recent  Debates  in  Parliattient  and 
the  India  House,  on  the  wild  Career  in  whidi  our  Indian 
Government  is  involved,  we  would  direct  the  Header's 
Attention  back  to  the  Debate  last  year  on  the  Affghan  War. 

Had  the  Appeal  for  a  select  Committee^  made  on  the 
1st  of  March,  I&IS,  to  inquire  into  the  Affghan  War  not 
been  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  rejected,  there  could  have  been 
no  Battle  of  Meeanee — no  Plunder  of  Hyderabad — ^no 
Annexation  of  Scinde.  Sir  Robert  Peel  resisted  Inquiry, 
because  he  knew  the  Result  of  it  would  be  Impeachment^— 
this  constituted  the  Necessity  for  that  Inquiry ;  to  him  it 
was  the  Reason  for  avoiding  it.  But  little  matters  the 
Reason  for  doing  wrong ;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  he  had 
not  the  Virtue  requisite  to  perform  a  Duty,  which,  arduous 
though  it  be— when  the  Occasion  for  it  arises— is  the  highest 
and  last  Service  that  can  be  required  of  Man  by  his  Country. 
By  neglecting  it  he  has  opened  wide  the  Floodgates  for 
Lawlessness  into  India — Corruption  into  England.  Lord 
Palmerston  violated  the  Law — Sir  Robert  Peel  takes  the 
Violation  and  makes  it  both  Law  and  Precedent ;  he  re- 
peats the  same  Acts,  and  justifies  them  by  the  Maxim,  that 
to  Government  Discretion  is  given  to  dispense  with  Law. 

The  Fallacies  by  which  Sir  R.  Peel  thought  to  screen 
his  dereliction  of  Duty,  and  for  that  end  to  degrade  the 
Sense  and  Morality  of  his  Fellow-Countrymen,  are  exposed 
in  an  Analysis  of  the  Debate,  contained  in  a  small 
Pamphlet,*  from  which  we  subjoin  a  few  Passages. 

*  See  *'  Appeal  against  Faction^  in  respect  to  the  Concttrr«iie<^ 
of  the  present  and  the  late  Administrations,  to  prevent  thft  I^a8«  af 
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"  The  demand  for  inquiry  proceeded  not  from  the  leader  of  a  party. 
It  was  not  a  motion  brought  forward  in  an  organised  struggle  be- 
tween factions*-it  was  devised  neither  to  damage  the  popularity  of 
men  in  power,  nor  to  pare  the  way  for  aspirants  to  office.  It  pro- 
ceeded from  an  individual  acting  without  concert  or  co-operation  of 
any  kind,  either  within  the  House  or  without,  and  belonging  to  the 
very  party  tbs  leaders  of  which  he  arraigned. 

"  This  motion  presented  in  the  subject  to  which  it  referred,  in  the 
object  which  it  proposed,  in  the  motive  from  which  it  sprung— ^fea- 
tures of  unwonted  gravity,  dignity,  morality,  and  justice.   . 

''  The  Minister  of  the  Crown  resisted  this  motion." 

"  The  late  Government  dreaded  investigation — how  is  it  that  those 
supposed  to  be  opposed  to  them  in  act  and  doctrine,  as  in  position, 
are  also  opposed  to  inquiry  ?  They  must  then  be  less  opposed 
than  they  seem.  Lord  Palmerston  dreads  inquiry  into  our  foreign 
affairs — that  is  to  say,  every  important  affair — because  he  is  con- 
scious of  giiilt ;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  because  he  is  conscious  of  con- 
nivance. Their  hostility  was  injurious,  but  their  friendship  is 
deadly.  The  commonwealth  was  convulsed  by  the  struggles  of 
faction ;  it  is  extinguished  in  their  union. 

**  But  what  means  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ?  Who  does  not 
know  that  its  functions  and  its  prerogatives  have  been  usurped  by 
the  Parliament  ?  Formerly,  the  affairs  of  the  state  were  adminis- 
tered by  high  officers  whoin  the  Crown  appointed.  Over  the  con- 
duct of  these  officers  the  Commons  watched,  and  it  was  their  chief 
office  and  duty  so  to  do  ;  now,  there  is  a  Ministry  appointed,  in- 
deed, in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  but  in  reality  by  a  majority  of  the 
House.     The  House  is,  then,  the  actor  whenever  the  Government 


Commons  from  performing  its  highest  Duties."     Maynard,  Panton 
Street,  Haymarket.      . 

This  Pamphlet  bears  rather  on  the  Constitutional  Question  as 
brought  to  issue  in  the  House  of  Commons.  For  the  Machina- 
-tions  by  which  the  War  itself  was  brought  about,  see  '^  The  Edin- 
burgh Review  and  the  Affghan  War." 
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ucts,  sinee  those  who  act  derive  the  power  to  do  so  from  that  Tery 
House  which  was  isppointed  to  watch  over  the  discbarge  of  the 
duties  belonging  to  these  offices.  At  once»  then,  has  the  power  of 
the  Crown  been  lost,  and  the  supervision  of  the  nation  destroyed, 
•  through  the  abandonment  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  their  con- 
trol over  the  executive,  and  by  their  assumption  to  themselves  of 
the  executive  functions  of  Government.*  The  power  of  the  House 
is  used  by  Ministers  to  overthrow  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
and  then  presently  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  is  used  by  them  to 
exclude  knowledge  from  the  House.  No  wonder  then  that  we  be- 
gin even  to  drop  the  name  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Queen,  and  to 
speak  of  the  administration  of  a  Lord  John  Russell  or  of  a  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel.  Already  has  such  a  sentence  as  this  found  its  way  into 
our  language — the  Attorney-General  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Why 
may  we  not  say,  to-morrow,  the  Guards  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ?  Indeed 
this  word  has  been  found,  for  the  Solicitor-General  of  the  late  Ad- 
ministration has  spoken  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  calling  out  the 
Queen's  guards  to  resist  the  law.  But  the  House  of  Commons  is 
not  content  with  upsetting  the  throne,  it  has  also  put  down  the  Par- 
liament. Is  not  the  Parliament  put  down  when  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  spoken  of  as  the  Parliament  ?  There  were  three  estates, 
the  Church,  the  Barons,  and  the  Commons.  The  Church  has  dis- 
appeared, the  Lords  are  now  effiiced,  the  Crown  is  extinguished. 
There  remains  the  usurpation  of  a  tumultuous,  ignorant,  and  factious 
assemblage.  And  again  by  this  usurpation  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  itself  destroyed  ;  it  is  no  longer  a  House  of  Commons  but 
a  majority  of  the  House,  and  that  majority,  when  it  has  trampled 
on  the  minority,  then  raises  up  masters  and  despots  for  itself  in  a 
Cabinet. 

*'  The  last  and  worst  phase  of  British  degradation  is  now  passing 
before  our  eyes. 

'^  Raised  into  office  as  representing  the  views*  right  or   wrong,  of 
the  majority,  the  present  Cabinet  immediately  turned  round,  and  with 


*  The  "  LegislatM*  functions  serve  to  enable  the  majority  that 
ill-does  to  legalise  misdeeds  as  well  as  to  resist  punishment  and 
inquiry. 
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the  aid  of  tho  min^ty  carried  measures  which  its  owh  party  i^px»- 
diated.  Sir  R.  Peel  requires  the  services  of  his  opponents  for  car- 
rjring  home  measures,  and  this  service  he  returns  by  shielding  them 
from  inquiry  into  foreign  crimes.  Consequently  a  bond  is  now  esta- 
blished between  alternating  Cabinets.  When  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  length  does  speak  of  inquiry,  and  does  hint  at  punish- 
roenty  Sir  R*  Peel  gets  up  upon  the  bank,  warns  them  o£P  from 
the  sacred  preserves  of  Cabinet  delinquency,  and  holds  up  before  them 
a  placard  of  *^  prbroqativb*^— 'Prerogative  of  Queen  Victoria  1  of 
that  Queen  whom  British  men  suffered  to  be  arraigned  for  felony 
before  a  court  of  the  state  of  New  York  I  of  that  Queen  who  was 
imprisoned  in  the  person  of  the  Sheriffs — in  ber  own  realm  of 
England  by  a  majority  of  her  Parliament  I 

**  Let  any  one  weigh  these  words — '*  possessing  the  confidcfice  of 
her  Majesty."  Is  there  then  power  in  the  Crown  ?  Is  the  Queen 
to  be  held  to  interpose  herself  between  delinquency  and  justice  ?  Is 
the  conduct  of  the  majority  that  has  imposed  upon  her  her  Minis- 
ters influenced  by  her  power  and  will  ?  All  this  would  require  to 
be  so  for  the  sentence  to  be  honest  or  to  have  meaning.  SincQ  the 
lime  that  Ministers  ceased  to  be  responsible,  by  there  Jbeing  nobody 
to  hold  them  so,  they  have  called  themselves  the  "  resppusibk'' 
advisers  of  the  Croivn.  Now[  that  the  idea  of  responsibility  can 
be  scoffed  at  they  substitute  the  word  *'  confidential.'/  Office  is 
duty,  ministry  is  service.  Sir  R.  Peel  speaks  of  his  office  and.  of 
his  ministry  as  investing  him  with  power,  and  he  shews  that  that 
power  consists,  in  setting  at  nought  thp  duty  which  such  se|:vioe  im* 
poses.  V 

.  .*Vlt  is  not  now  a  clear  and  distinct  usurpation  that  wehavf)  to 
dread,  such  as  when  similar  words  were  pronounced  in  the  House  jof 
Commons  in  1650.  It  is  not  the  despotism  of  the  Hoqse.of  Com- 
mons against  which  the  different  powers  and  interests  of  the  state 
are  rallied, — seeing  the  encroachment — indignant  at  the.  wrpng,^— 
apprehensive  of  its  consequences.  It  is  an  indistinctness  of  will, 
obliteration  of  tradition,  a  jumble  of  law  and  guilt,  of  right  and 
.wrong,  in  vague,  unmeaning,  incoherent  sentences,  which  it  has 
become  the  habit  of  every  man  throughout  the  land  to  utter  and .  to 
listen  to.     There  is  spread  around  us  a  dim  and  hazy  atmosphere 
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in  which  pabiotHm  cannot  brea^a,  through  which  truth  caanof '  he 
aaeuy  whera  euiming  proapera,  aiidguilt  it  sacrna. 

*^  Sir  R.  Peal  conclades  with  entreating  the  House  to  reject  thia 
motion,  becauaa 

**  It  muit  ham  the  ^ect  of  transferring  frwm  the  Cromn  tm 
tkg  Commons  House  of  Parliament  the  functions  of  the  exeeu- 
Hue  government^  €u  well  as  disturbing  the  relations  of  this 
tountrg  with  Russia  T' 

''Would  Sir  R.  Peel  have  oppoaed  inquiry  if  ha  judged  that 
die  lata  Minbtry  would  ootne  out  hlameleuf  No;  aince  it 
it  to  saiaaii  them  that  ha  resitta  the  molioii|  and  he  does  not 
rest  his  opposition  on  the  grounda  that  they  are  blameless.  Sir 
R.  Pad,  then,  judges  them  guilty  of  acts  calling  tor  tha  penal 
animndvaiaioB  of  Parliamant ;  thua  hit  ground  lor  resitting  tha 
motion  ia  an  overwhelming  argument  for  the  necessity  of  inquiry. 

**  Would  Sir  R.  Peel  oppose  inquiry  if  he  judged  that  Russia 
would  coma  out  blameleaa?  No ;  since  ha  grounds  his  opposition 
on  tha  certainty  that  it  would  disturb  our  amicable  relations  with 
that  power ;  bere^  again,  then,  the  declared  ground  upon  which 
lie  resists  the  motion,  is  an  overwhdming  argument  for  the  necessity 
of  inquiry. 

**  If  that  inquiry  it  thewn  to  be  necessary  by  Sir.  R.  Peel*8  argu* 
mentin  opposition  to  it,  what  cogency  is  added  to  the  argument  by 
hia  act  ?  If  reasons  ^e  most  impemtive  for  a  public  investiga* 
tion  proceed  from  the  lips  of  one  to  whom  die  nation  has  turned 
for  protection  against  the  machinations  of  his  oppouentSy  and  these 
reasons  are  followed  on  his  part  by  the  exercise  of  his  authority  to 
screen  the  delinquents,  must  not  every  cidaen  see  that  a  question 
has  arisen  of  the  last  importance  for  the  public  weal,  and  that  it  is 
from  himself  alone  that  he  must  take  counsel  ? 

*'  What  are  the  consequences  of  this  decision? 

*' Firstly,  Ministers  and  men  placed  in  authority  now  know  that 
power  may  be  enjoyed  without  responsibility,  and  that  malversation 
of  any  kind  may  be  indulged  in  without  fear  of  consequences. 
Secondly,  Foreign  powers  will  now  know  that  consequences  by  them 
are  not  to  be  Apprehended  from  a  nstion  whose  servants  by  being 
faithless  have  become  its  masters. 

2   M   2 
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**  Sir  R.  Peel  has  pronounced  sentence  of  acquittal  upon  everj 
crime  within,  of  approval  on  every  injury  from  without,  he  has 
linked  together  external  danger  and  internal  treason,  and  conferred 
upon  them  a  charter  of  immunity.  Assuming  inquiry  into  home 
delinquency,  and  foreign  designs,  to  he  interference  with  thefunc- 
4ion8  of  the  executive  Oovernment,  he  shews  us  that  the  present 
Government  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  past  system.  He  has  con- 
nected the  Affghan  war  with  the  other  tranxactionR  in  which 
England  has  been  involved  in  all  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Hb  His  CONMBCTBD  THB    ACTS  OF    THE  LATB   GoVBRNMBNT   AND 

THE  PROJECTS  OF  RussiA.     He  has  then  stood  up  to  resist  all  dis« 
turbance  of  the  conspiracy  by  inquiry  or  by  punishment  I 

'*  Surely  a  more  unconstitutional  and  a  more  un-English  speech 
was  never  uttered  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  it  were  given 
forth  the  propositions  only  insinuated  by  Lord  Palmerston,  that 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  duty  of  Parliament,  and  law  of  the  land, 
may  be  made  matter  of  accommodation  between  successive  Cabinets  * 
.  *'  Formerly  there  was  a  struggle  between  privilege  and  preroga- 
tive, or  between  the  Crown  and  the  Country  ;  then  came  a  struggle 
in  the  House  between  Whigs  and  Tories ;  now  it  is  a  struggle  of 
Cabinets  on  the  one  side,  Crown,  Parliament,  law,  and  nation  on 
the  other — a  struggle  ?  No;  there  is  no  struggle.  Whoever  holds 
the  Foreign  Office  may  dispose  of  England  as  of  a  wardrobe.  He 
may  keep  it,  sell  it,  cheat  with  it,  or  be  cheated  out  of  it ;  and  sup- 
posing that  public  indignation  is  at  length  aroused,  there  is  a  sluice 
constructed  to  let  it  flow  harmlessly  away. 

**  One  Ministry  is  not  to  lend  the  influence  of  its  position  to 
inquire  into  mal-administration  by  the  preceding  Ministry. — But 
guilt  not  repudiated  is  accepted,  and  thus,  by  a  change  of  men 
the  continuance  of  the  measures  which  had  driven  them  from 
office  is  secured  /" 

*'  Probably  never  did  an  act  of  any  public  man  excite  deeper  dis- 
gust. But  the  effect  remains  upon  England.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons will  sink  into  that  bed  that  the  speech  of  Sir  R.  Peel  has 
made  for  it,  and  the  time  is  hastened  for  the  return  to  power  of  the 
men  who  now  stand  accused,  by  the  degradation  of  their  antagonists 
for  having  ba^^ely  screened  them. 
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•  "  The  effect  of  this  speech  out  of  doors  was  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced within, — not  a  single  organ  of  the  party  of  which  Sir  R.  Peel 
is  the  chiefs  applauded  it.  It  was  received  by  them  either  with  silence, 
mr  with  the  expression  of  sorrow,  and  astonishment.  One  paper 
alone  commended  Sir  B.  Peel,  and  that  was  the  Morning  Chronicle  /" 

"  The  words  used  by  Sir  IL  Peel  on  this  occasion  are  worthy  to 
be  noted — '*  /  wUl  retire  from  the  house,**  There  is  one  talent 
in  which  Sir  R.  Peel  excels  all  other  men  of  his  times,  and  that  is 
in  the  carefully  watching  and  the  readily  appreciating  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  men  around  him.  This,  to  him,  is  not  an  instrument 
for  the  prosecution  of  designs ;  it  is  the  sum  of  bis  political  ex- 
istence. No  man  is  fitted  as  he  is  to  judge  of  what  the  House  of 
Commons  at  any  given  moment  does  think  or  feel ;  he  occupies  him- 
self not  in  moulding  its  thoughts  but  in  cultivating  its  impressions ; 
he  is  liable  to  deception  by  no  bias  ;  he  is  carried  away  by  no  im- 
pulse; he  is  an  observer  as  deliberate  as  penetrating  and  practised; 
we  may  then,  accept  in  perfect  confidence  his  judgment,  that  the 
representatives  of  Britain  are  at  length  moved  by  atrocities  and 
crimes,  since,  but  for  his  presence,  the  House  of  Commons  would 
be  an  unsafe  place  for  the  Projector  of  the  Affghan  war.'' 

*'  On  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then,  for  the  present,  and  on  his  special 
decision  to  do  or  to  resist  justice,  hangs  the  fate  of  England.  He  has 
had  the  fortune  and  the  faculty  to  use  the  strength  of  the  Conser- 
"vative  party  to  deprive  the  Whigs  of  power,  while  using  those  very 
antagonists  to  deprive  the  Conservatives  of  will.  His  power  is 
paramount,  and  that  power  does  not  lie  in  abeyance  ;  it  is  exerted^- 
exerted  not  in  the  furtherance  of  any  design  of  his  own.  This  para- 
mount power  is  exerted  by  Sir  R.  Peel  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
another — purposes  which  he  does  not  understand,  and  that  other 
an  enemy.  He  has  but  one  other  course,  and  that  is  to  use  his 
power  to  frustrate  those  purposes,  and  to  destroy  that  man.  On  the 
one  band  there  is  law — on  the  other  crime.  On  the  one  hand  there 
is  England — on  the  other  Russia.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  him- 
self— on  the  other  Lord  Palmerston — and  he  is  the  arbiter.  He 
cannot  decide  in  favour  of  crime,  of  Russia,  and  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
without  deciding  against  law,  England,  and  himself;  there  is  for  him 
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no  altematire  between  tliese  two  positioned  the  slave  of  a  traitor,  or 
the  saviour  of  England." 

**  The  above  was  written  some  weeks  ago,  and  the  publication 
having  been  delayed,  I  have  time  to  note  at  the  conclusion  the  veri*> 
fication  of  my  statement,  that  Lord  £llenborough,  is  no  less  than 
Lord  Auckland — the  instrument  and  victim  of  this  conspiracy.* 
These  two  Grovemors- General  are  now  on  the  same  level.  After 
the  former  had  denounced  and  rescinded  the  acts  of  his  predecessor 
— he  plunges  into  the  same  gulph  of  rapine  and  blood.  The  plunder 
of  Hyderabad  will  be  hailed  as  the  blood-money  of  China.  The 
factions  vie  in  deeds  of  savageness,  and  dispute  the  palm.  This 
island  has  become  a  den  of  thieves,  and  a  nest  of  pirates,  and  in 
awful  mockery  of  our  country's  and  our  Maker's  laws,  judges  sit 
oh  the  judgment*9eats,  and  priests  officiate  at  the  altar.** 

The  great  Precedent  to  which  we  have  to  appeal  is  the 
Impeachment  at  the  end  of  the  last  Century,  which  fol- 
lowed upon  a  Course  of  similar  Crime  in  India. 

About  the  Year  1780,  the  public  Attention  in  England 
was  aroused  to  the  Crimes  then  perpetrated  by  our  Servants 
in  India,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  passed  the  celebrated 
Resolutions  of  1782,  which  suspended  Impeachment  over 
the  Head  of  every  public  Functionary  in  India*  These 
Resolutions  were  followed  by  an  Attempt  to  bring  to  Jus- 
tice some  of  the  Criminals.  A  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties 
against  Sir  Wm.  Rumbold  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  Tlie  Bill,  however,  lingered,  and  the  thin  At- 
tendance of  the  House  was  complained  of  whenever  this 
Question  was  debated ;  Mr.  Fox  declared  that: — 

"  To  DROP  THE  Bill  would  bb  Productivb  op  tab 

MOST  fatal  CONSEQUElfCBS,  FOR  IT  WOULD  CONVINCE  THB 

World  that  the  most  atrocious  Misconduct  in  India 
WOULD  meet  with  Impunitt  in  Parliament/' 

The   Bill  was,  nevertheless,    dropped,  but  Fox's  Pro- 
phecy had  been  uttered   to  defeat  its  own  Accomplish- 


*  See  **  Reply  to  the  Edinburgh  Review 


>> 
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meht,  and  was  successful.  The  Bill  being  dropped,  Con- 
fidence in  Parliament  was  shaken.  Each  Mun  took  to 
himself  more  or  less  a  share  of  Responsibility  in  these 
unpunished  Crimes ;  and  a  renewed  Spirit  in  the  Nation 
called  forth  new  efforts  in  Parliament.  Law  and  Justice 
recovered  there  a  Voice,  and  these  when  heard  are 
dreaded.  The  same  House  of  Commons  which  in  1783 
suffered  the  Bill  of  Piuns  and  Penalties  against  an  Indian 
Judge  to  languish  and  expire,  stood  on  the  3rd  February, 
1768,  before  the  Bar  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  in 
Westminster  Hall,  to  impeach  a  Governor-General  for  his 
life. 

Since  that  Period,  down  nearly  to  our  own  Days,  there 
has  been  the  Consciousness  in  Goyemors  of  India  of  Respon- 
sibility for  their  Acts, — Confidence  in  our  Subjects  and 
in  surrounding  Princes,  in  the  Respect  we  entertained  for 
the  Forms  and  the  Essence  of  Justice, — Respect,  and  Dig- 
nity in  the  eyes  of  Mankind,  as  being  like  the  Romans  of 
old,  ready  to  visit  with  the  last  of  Punishments,  the  highest 
Functionaries,  for  profitable  Measures  and  Designs,  if  un- 
justly devised  and  fraudulently  attained.  These  were  the 
great  restoring  and  enduring  Fruits  of  the  Thoughtfulness 
awakened  in  the  Nation,  by  the  dropping  of  the  Bill 
against  Sir  W.  Rumbold. 

But  what  were  the  Crimes  of  a  Warren  Hastings  as 
compared  with  the  Deeds  which,  within  the  last  few  Years, 
have  stupified  this  Nation,  alike  by  their  Atrocity  and 
Infatuation  ?  What  the  Insubordination  of  any  Govern- 
ment in  India,  as  compared  with  Lawlessness  in  the  Govern^ 
ment  of  England  itself— using  India  as  a  Screen,  and  its 
Governor- General  as  an  Instrument?  If  the  Guilty  are 
not  brought  to  the  Bar  of  National  Justice,  then,  indeed, 
shall  it  be  known  to  the  servants  of  the  Britbh  Crown,  whe- 
ther Ministers  in  England,  or  Governors  in  India,  that 
for  them   Guilt  is  without   Consequences,  Disaster  with- 
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out  Responsibility.  In  Asia,  it  shall  be  known  that 
in  England  Honour  and  Wisdom  are  alike  extinct  — 
that  she  is  possessed  only  of  such  Discrimination  as  to 
reserve  her  Favour  for  Traitors  and  Renegades,  and  to  un- 
chain her  Vengeance  against  the  Friendly  and  the  Honest. 
Finally,  to  the  People  of  England  it  shall  be  known  that 
the  Commons  are  no  longer  the  Preservers  of  the  Nation's 
Rights — that  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  is  no  longer  a 
Tribunal  for  the  Punishment  of  great  Offenders — that  they 
are  deprived  of  the  Freedom  pertaining  to  a  Representa- 
tive State,  and  of  the  Repose  conferred  by  a  despotic  Go- 
vernment. 

It  is  by  putting  before  Men  in  Time  these  Consequences 
of  the  Neglect  of  Parliament  to  perform  its  Duty,  that 
now,  as  in  1783,  Englishmen  may  be  aroused  to  bethink 
themselves  of  punishing  great  Crimes,  and  thereby  avert 
great  Convulsions. 

Would  that  the  Miseries  of  the  Past  might  be  a  Lesson 
for  the  Present,  and  a  Warning  against  the  Time  to  come. 
England  has  already  seen  as  a  Consequence  of  Contempt  of 
Law,  the  Head  of  a  Monarch  fall,  and  a  Parliament  has 
heard  these  Words  addressed  to  them : — 

"  Have  ye  not  defiled  this  sacred  place,  and  turned  the 
"  Lord's  temple  into  a  den  of  thieves,  by  your  immoral 
**  principles  and  wicked  practices  ?  Ye  who  were  deputed 
**  here  by  the  people  to  get  grievances  redressed,  are  your- 
*'  selves  become  the  greatest  grievance.  Your  country, 
*^  therefore,  calls  upon  me  to  cleanse  this  Augean  stable, 
**  by  putting  a  final  period  to  your  iniquitous  proceedings 
*'  in  this  House,  and  which,  by  God's  help,  and  the 
**  strength  He  has  given,  I  am  now  come  to  do.  I  com- 
*'  mand  you,  therefore,  upon  the  peril  of  your  lives  to  de- 
"  part  immediately  out  of  this  place.  Go.  Get  ye  out! 
•'  Make  haste,  ye  venal  slaves,  begone !     So,  take  away 

that  shining  bauble  there,  and  lock  up  the  doors." 


a 


The  plague  in  its  RELATION  to  DESPOTISM 

AND  AMBITION. 

SIR  STRATFORD  CANNING  AND  THE  CIRCASSIANS. 


It  may  be  in  the  Recollection  even  of  the  most  incu- 
rious, that  once  upon  a  time  an  English  vessel  was  captured 
by  a  Foreign  State,  on  a  Coast  not  belonging  to  it,  and 
confiscated  on  a  false  Pretext.  The  Vessel  was  *'  The 
Vixen" — the  Pretext  was  Sanatory  Regulations— the  con- 
fiscating State  was  Russia — and  the  Coast  where  the  Vessel 
was  captured  was  Circassia.  It  may  also  not  be  entirely 
forgotten  that  a  distinguished  British  Diplomatist  brought 
this  outrage  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  nearly 
obtained  a  Majority  against  the  Ministry.  Sir  S.  Canning 
would  not  have  brought  forward  this  Motion,  nor  the 
Leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  have  supported  him' 
unless  they  had  held  Russia  guilty  of  Robbery.  And 
this  Crime  could  be  committed  by  Russia  only  because 
Circassia  was  independent.*  This  Fact  will  probably  in 
after  times  be  deemed  incredible — not  because  a  British 
flag  was  sacred— not  because  the  Pretext  was  absurd — not 
l>ecause  Russia  was  incapable  of  such  an  Act,  nor  England 
of  such  Humiliation  :-— But  when  it  shall  be  told  that  Sir 
S.  Canning  was  the  man  who  interfered  between  the 
Porte  and  Circassia,  to  enforce  a  Quarantine  Separation, 
by  which  Communication  between  Circassia  and  Turkey 
was  to  be  cut  off,  then  will  it  be  doubted  that  the  Case 
of  the  **  Vixen"  ever  occurred — that  the  Debate  of  the  21st 
June,  1838,  ever  took  place.  We  speak  upon  the  Sup- 
position that  the  following  Statement  in  the  public  Pre^s, 
is  neither  a  Dream  nor  a  Fabrication. 

*  See  Affair  of  the  ''Vixen."     Hatchard. 
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^*  Sir  Stratford  Canning  hat  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the 
Porte  upon  an  infringement  of  the  laws  of  quarantine  by  Abdallah 
Pacha  of  Trebizond.  A  cargo  of  240  Circassian  slaves  having 
been  landed  at  Rizeh  in  Lazistan^  were  conveyed  by  land  to  Trebi- 
zond. On  account  of  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  plague  in 
the  interior  a  cordon  sanitaire  has  been  drawn  round  that  port. 
Abdallah  Pacha,  wishing  to  profit  by  the  immediate  sale  of  slaves 
(a  trade  in  which  he  indulges  to  a  very  great  extent,)  and  desirous 
of  forwarding  several  of  the  females  as  presents  to  his  patrons  in  the 
capital,  withdrew  those  he  had  purchased  from  the  quarantine,  and 
shipped  them  for  Constantinople.  The  English  consul  having 
informed  Sir  Stratford  Canning  of  this  gross  breach  of  the  existing 
laws,  his  Excellency  protested  formally  to  the  Porte  against  an  act 
which  might  confer  upon  this  country  an  unclean  bill  of  health,  and 
greatly  impede  the  commerce  of  both  Turkey  and  Great  Britain. 
This  representadon  was  immediately  accepted,  and  a  severe  repri** 
roand  has  been  addressed  to  the  offending  Pacha.  During  the  last 
three  years  a  quarantine  has  been  maintained  between  Turkey  and 
Circassia,  to  which  all  travellers  and  goods  from  the  latter  country  are 
subjected.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  Riissian  blockade 
is  established  on  the  Circassian  coast  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  quarantine  against  Turkey,  Quarantine  is 
then  incumbent  upon  those  going  to,  and  upon  those  coming  from 
Circassian  This  is  a  strange  contradiction,  and  could  not  be  ex- 
plained unless  political  motives  eocisted  for  the  isolation  of  Cir- 
cassia,  and  for  the  destruction  of  her  trade.'* 

■4 

Thus  they  live  from  Hand  to  Mouth,  neglecting  and 
betraying  the  important  Matters  and  busy  in  the  subor- 
dinate. 

It  is  frightful  to  see  Man  after  Man  sliding  down  into 
the  same  Gulph,  and  gradually  each  Vestige  of  Worth  and 
Character  floating  as  Shadows  away.  From  Integrity  to 
Confusion — from  Confusion  to  Error— from  Error  to  Cor- 
ruption— such  are  the  Stages  of  this  Journey.  Sir  S.  Can- 
ning, some  time  ago,  indignantly  remonstrated  with  his 
Government    because    of  the    Course   it   was   pursuing. 
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Gould  more  be  pat  in  emaller  Compass  than  when  he 
exclaimed  — **  By  -— — !  they  are  maJung  Tkarhey  Rmman!* 
Who  that  knew  Sir  S«  Canning  before,  would  have  doubted 
that  he  woald  instantly,  widi  the  generous  Disinte- 
restedness which  had  distinguished  him  heretofore,  have 
abandoned  the  Post  where  his  Services  were  so  applied, 
and  have  come  Home  to  resume  his  Place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  there  to  denounce  the  Evil  which  he  had  at- 
tempted to  prevent. 

Who  could  have  believed  that  the  Plenipotentiary  of 
Poros  of  1829, — the  excluded  from  the  St.  Petersburgh 
Embassy  of  1835,— *the  Assertor  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  Rights  of  Cracow  and  Circassia,  would  have 
lent  himself  to  be  the  Instrument  for  that  most  cruel  and 
unmanly  of  all  Basenesses,  the  crushing  of  Serbia  Who 
could  have  believed  that  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  whose 
Heart  revolted  against  the  Work,  should  have  lent  his 
Hand  for  its  Performance  ?  and  that  a  Name  such  as  his 
should  be  the  Cloak  spread  out  to  screen  it ! 

But  if  his  Government  Orders  required  this  from  him, 
there  could  have  been  no  Orders  to  interfere  between  Cir- 
cassia and  her  Rights,  and  to  interpose  between  Turkey 
and  the  Caucasus  ; — there  was  no  Order  for  him  to  be  the 
Quarantine  Officer  of  Russia  upon  the  Euxine^  or  the 
Ministrator  to  her  Police  at  Constantinople. 

Sir  Stratford  Canning  may  soon  be  fitted  for  the  St, 
Petersburgh  Embassy,  and  he  will  merit,  the  next  time 
it  is  offered,  a  first  and  not  a  third  Class  of  St.  Anne. 

Russia  has  shut  out  the  abmsd  Fobos  of  all 
Nations  from  tbb  Euxine^  from  its  tributary  Waters,  its 
independent  Tribes,  its  important  Shores.  The  Entrance 
to  the  great  Capital  of  the  East,  and  the  Reservoirs  from 
which  it  draws  its  Water  are  all  at  her  Mercy.  Her  own 
Coasts,  her  own  Arsenals,  are  meanwhile  unassailable. 
This  is  known  to  all  the  World,  and  no  one  heeds  it.     Had 
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any  one  said  before  it  happened  that  she  entertained  such 
a  Project  be  would  have  been  treated  as  fit  for  Bedlam. 
She  has  done  it,  however,  and  by  the  Co-operation,  Step 
by  Step,  of  the  European  Cabinets,  who  on  each  move,  had, 
no  doubt,  at  good  a  Plea  for  aiding  her  Ambition  as  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  had  in  this  Blow  struck  at  Circassia. 

Having  done  this,  will  she  stop  here  ?  Is  her  Ambition 
satiated,  or  the  Subserviency  of  her  European  Dupes  ex- 
hausted ?  No,  she  will  proceed  in  her  successful  Career, 
and  the  next  Step  is  to  exclude  their  Commercial  Navy. 

The  Project  might  indeed  appear  incredible  (for  its 
Audacity),  but  for  what  we  have  already  seen  attempted 
by  her  and  endured  by  us.  The  Capture  of  the  Vixen^ 
on  the  false  Plea  of  Quarantine,  has  already  cut  off 
the  Commerce  of  all  Nations  with  the  Eastern  Coast  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  being  at  War  with  Circassia  she 
uses  every  Expedient  to  prevent  us  from  having  Knowledge 
of  them,  or  them  from  having  Confidence  in  us,  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  general  Plan  here  revealed  of  using  Qua- 
rantine, for  the  Purpose  of  cutting  off  our  Commerce. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  one  Shore  of  the  Euxine  that  these 
Measures  are  confined.  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  seem  to 
be  completely  under  Subjection  i^  so  at  least  is  it  supposed 
in  Europe,  and  yet  there  her  Influence  is  used  to  arrest 
Commerce,  and  by  exactly  the  same  Means  as  in  Cir- 
cassia. 

She  has  not  here  to  put  down  warlike  Resistance — she 
has  not  here  to  extinguish  heroic  and  patriotic  Thoughts 
and  Feelings,  but  she  has  to  prevent  positive  Well-being : 

*  A  Letter  from  Belgrade  of  Feb.  2,  in  the  Cologne  Gazettep 
states  that  the  anti- Russian  Party  is  making  great  Progress  in  Mol- 
davia and  Wallaehia.  At  Jassy,  a  great  Stand  is  made  against 
Russian  Influence. 
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First,  that  the  political  Strength  of  the  Provinces  may 
decay:  Secondly,  that  their  Produce  may  not  come  into 
Competition  with  her  own,  to  the  diminution  of  her 
Exports,  and  the  lowering  of  their  Value. 

But  to  interfere  with  the  Commerce  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  is  to  interfere  with  the  Commerce  of  the  whole 
World;  because  other  States  must  find  it  cheaper  and  more 
advantageous  to  buy  there,  before  it  could  be  an  Object  for 
her  to  interfere  with  their  Trade.     Every  Nation  is  thus 
struck  at  in  the  Blow  which  falls  on  the  Prosperity  or  the 
Rights  (that  is  the  Commerce)  of  any  State  ;  and  by  their 
common  Well-being,  as  for  the  Maintenance  of  their  sepa- 
rate Rights  they  are  all  interested  in  preventing  such  lawless 
Deeds-^supporting  the  weak  State  against  which  they  are 
perpetrated,  and  resisting  the  bold  Aggressor  by  whom  they 
are  attempted.   The  Means  employed  to  intercept  theCom- 
merce  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia^  and  to  separate  them 
from  Turkey,  are  Measures  of  Quarantine,  for  which  she 
finds  Pretexts  in  the  Fears  of  Europeans  of  Infection ; 
i^she  can  employ   those   Means  because  she  dreads  no 
Contagion.    How  should  she  ?  Pestilence  is  her  Ally,  it 
accompanies,  as  her  familiar  Spirit,  the  March  of  her  Sol- 
diers ;  it  offers  Analogies  for  her  Thoughts,  Models  for  her 
Action,  Instruments  for  her  Success.     And  how  can  the 
Men  of  Europe  cope  with  such  a  Spirit !  They  are  alarmed 
at  every  Thing,  and   she  uses  every  Thing  that  they  are 
alarmed    with.     She  gathers  into  her  Laboratory,  and 
converts  into  Ministers  of  her  Will  whatever  can  pollute 
the  Heart,  or  poison  the  Frame  ;  she  handles  and  cherishes 
that  which   affrights  their  very  Imagination.    Doctrines 
and  Quarantine,  Principles  and  Plague —  they  fear,  and 
she  uses. 

It  would  be  important  for  any  Man  to  understand 
this— that  the  Plague  is  not  an  Object  of  Dread  to 
Russia,  because    if  he    understood  that,  he  would  then 
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see  that  Schemes  for  oherior  Objects  were  carried  on 
where  he  had  only  seen  hitherto  a  benevolent  Regard 
for  the  Health  of  Nations;  and  understanding  this 
one  Point,  he  would  then  go  on  to  understand  her 
Action,  and  his  own  Infatuation. 

During  the  Occupation  of  Stations  on  the  Danube,  after 
the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  Russian  Quarantines  were  esta- 
blished at  each.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Provinces,  the 
Turks,  European  Strangers^  Couriers  of  the  Government, 
&c.  were  rigorously  subjected  to  its  Regulations.  For  Rus- 
sians, however,  the  Regulations  were  relaxed,  accord- 
ing to  the  gradations  of  Rank.  The  Quarantine  was  of 
twenty-five  Days  for  Foreigners  and  Natives;  for  a  Rus- 
sian Soldier  it  was  reduced  to  fifteen^  for  Officers  it  was 
reduced  progressively,  and  a  general  Officer  was  not 
delayed  an  Hour.  Foreign  Letters  were  submitted 
to  rigorous  Fumigation  being  opened  and  cut:  those 
from  the  Russian  Embassy  passed  in  a  Bag,  unopened 
and  unfumigated.  All  this  has  been  reported-— all  this 
may  be  sworn  to  before  a  Magistrate.  If  this  State- 
ment be  true,  it  is  clear  that  Russia  does  not  fear  the 
Plague  —  nor  would  the  Case  be  altered  if  she  did 
fear  the  Plague;  then  it  would  be  for  us  to  prevent 
her  from  misusing  Quarantines.  But  by  shewing  that 
she  entertains  no  such  Apprehension,  the  Case  is  ren- 
dered more  glaring  and  extravagant  against  those  to 
whom  we  entrust  the  Power  of  settling  such  Matters 
with  her. 

On  the  Coast  of  Circassia,  the  same  Fraud  may  be 
established.  The  Vixen  which  was  confiscated  for  having 
broken  the  Quarantine  Regulations,  where  there  was  no 
Russian  Possession,  was  captured  by  Russians  who  were 
not  themselves  in  Pratique  ! 

The  Quarantine  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  was  sub*" 
sequently  extended  to  Serbia,  and  thereby  was  prepared 
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the  Field  for  the  Drama  since  perFormed  in  that  unhappy 
Country.  So  will  these  Quarantine  Partitions  be  carried 
from  Province  to  Province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  She 
who  has  no  Faith  in  Religion,  no  Principle  in  Politics,  no 
Doctrine  in  Trade,  and  no  Fear  in  Contagion,  entwines 
each  Population  or  Province  with  a  four-fold  Web  of 
Religious,  Political,  Commercial,  and  Medical  Doctrines 
Men  do  sometimes  amuse  themselves  in  moving  Bits  of 
Wood  or  Ivory  upon  n  Board,  attributing  fictitious 
Properties  to  each  Piece,  they  make  the  one  subdue  the 
other,  and  so  please  themselves  by  exerting  each  his  own, 
and  testing  his  Antagonist's  Ingenuity.  Russia  amuses 
herself  with  such  a  Game,  in  which  the  Men  of  Europe 
are  at  once  Players  and  Pieces^and  she  wins  always,  and 
yet  the  Amusement  is  not  thereby  lessened.  This  Game 
affords  her  such  excessive  Delight,  that  it  would  be  worth 
the  Playing  even  were  it  costly. 

The  Use  of  the  Fear  of  Contagion,  is  not,  however,  of 
recent  Application.  The  first  Body  of  Troops  that  pene- 
trated into  Poland  in  1772,  marched  under  the  Pretence 
of  establishing  a  Sanatory  Cordon,  against  Infection.  No 
doubt^  People,  then,  too,  commended  Russia  for  her  Care 
,of  the  general  Health,  and  thought  she  had  adopted  in 
Medical  Diplomacy,  very  Anti*Contagiou8  Principles. 

When  the  Holy  Alliance  was  established  by  Russia,  on 
the  26th  of  September,  1816,  a  German  Writer  profoundly 
penetrating  into  its  Thoughts,  discovered  that  the  Terms 
of  the  Treaty  itself,  of  Necessity,  excluded  three  Euro- 
.pean  Powers,  namely  England,  the  Pope,  and  the 
Sultan ;  he,  moreover,  discovered  the  secret  Reason  for 
the  Exclusion  of  each  from  the  sacred  Compact. 
Turkey  was  excluded  because  it  did  not  take  Precautions 
again&t  the  Plague  !  '*  The  Government  of  Turkey  was 
in  a  State  of  constant  Hostility  against  Europe,  in 
nourishing  in  its  Breast  the  Plague  with  which,  it  menaces 
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US  each  Day.  Europe  has  the  Right  to  require  that  it 
should  take  the  Precautions  commanded  by  Prudence, 
in  Order  that  the  Plague  should  be  expelled  from 
Europe ;  and  in  case  of  Refusal,  she  has  the  Right  to 
constrain  her  thereto,  and  to  see  fo  it  even  by  armed  In- 
vasion." 

Such  are  the  Doctrines  which  SirS.  Canning — the  Man 
i^ho  brought  the  Case  of  the  *'  Vixen"  into  the  House  of 
Commons — has  been  made  the  first  Instrument  for  accom- 
plishing on  the  Behalf  of  that  Holy  Alliance,  which  is 
itself  extinct. 

A  few  Years  later,  the  H[oly  Alliance  proved  the  Cor- 
rectness of  the  Views  above  quoted,  by  deducing  from 
an  Analogy  with  the  Plcytte,  a  Right  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary Character — the  Right  of  invading  the  Territory 
of  a  foreign  Government  to  support  those  Principles  which 
the  Members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  had  recognised  as  ap- 
plicable to  their  own  States,  The  Right  to  invade  Naples 
and  Piedmont  was  established  upon  the  Analogy  '*  of  the 
Dispositions  that  had  been  manifested  amongst  the  Peopte"^ 
of  those  two  Countries^  with  that  physical  Scourge;  the 
Plague."  Upon  this,  the  Historian  of  French  Diplo- 
macy, M.  Bignon,  remarks,  "  If  a  Thing,  because  it  is 
compared  to  the  Plague,  gives  such  Rights,  what  Rights 
would  not  the  Plague  itself  confer.'' 

Inextricable  Confusion  will  now  flow  from  the  Estab- 
lishment of  Quarantine  at  Constantinople ;  for  urging 
which,  Russia  got  the  greatest  Merit  for  Liberality  and 
Benevolence.  Of  these  the  Effects  appear  in  the  Inter- 
ference of  a  British  Ambassador  to  cut  off  the  Trade 
between-Circassia  and  Constantinople.  The  Plague  may 
be  eradicated  by  the  doing  away  with  its  local  Causes,  and 
the  Means  employed  to  effect  that  Purpose  were  sedu- 
lously counteracted  and  suppressed. 

We  will  return  to  this  most  important  Subject. 


LETTERS    FROM   the    BLACK  SEA   and  the 
CAUCASUS.— Thb  vixen  aoaiw. 


A  Series  of  very  interesting  Letters  have  appeared  in 
the  Augshtrg  Oazeite  from  a  Oennan  Traveller  in  the 
Caucasus,  from  which  we  make  some  Extracts.  In  these 
the  Vixen  figures  under  a  new  Name,  the  Russians  having 
called  her  Soudjouk-Kal^,  that  being  the  Name  of  the 
Harbour  where  this  unparalleled  Victory  was  achieved— 
the  capture  in  peace  of  a  British  Vessel ;  and  the  interrup- 
tion thereby  of  all  communication  between  the  only  People 
that  resisted  her,  and  the  rest  of  the  World. 

On  May  13th,  1837,  the  following  Despatch  was  penned 
in  the  British  Embassy  of  St.  Petersbui^,  and  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  Case  of  the  Govemmenti 
when  it  allowed  the  Russian  Government  to  confiscate 
that  British  Vessel. 

^'Mt  Lobd, 
^'  With  respect  to  the  military  de  facto]  occupation  of 
Soudjouk-Kal^,  I  have  to  state  to  your  Lordship  that  there  is  a 
fortress  in  the  bay  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Empress  (Alex- 
andrinsky,)  and  that  it^  has  been  akmys  occupied  by  a  Russian 
garrison.  *'  I  have^  &c. 

<'  DUBHAIC. 

''  The  Viscount  Pahnenton,  O.C.B.  &c." 

The  Statement  contained  in  this  Despatch  was  a  False- 
hood adjusted  between  the  Writer  of  it,  and  the  Russian 
Government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  on 
the  other.  If  Lord  Durham  had  been  simply  deceived 
as  to  the  Fact  of  Russian  occupation  of  a  Fort  at  Soudjouk 
KaU  (which  was  not  the  Question,)  he  would  have  said, 

*  The  Reader  would  apply  the  «  ie*  to  the  Bay,  Soudjouk-Kale. 
Should  any  Criticismi  arise,  (a  very  improbable  Contingency,)  then 
the  it  would  apply  to  the  Fortress,  which  had  no  eidstenoe,  save  ia 
the  Despatch. 

VOL.    II.  2  K 
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'*  I  am  informed  by  the  Russian  Government/*  Misled 
he  could  not  have  been,  for  there  was  the  Testimony 
of  several  of  his  Countrymen  before  him,  proving  that 
there  was  no  Bussian  Occupation  whatever,  and  there  was 
the  OflTer  of  the  distinct  Testimony  to  that  Effect,  of  the 
Crews  of  two  British  Vessels  who  had  visited  it — the  one 
in  Sept.  1834,  the  other,  that  of  the  "  Vixen"  itself,* 
amounting  to  thirty-two  Individuals.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  British  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  before 
him,  British  Testimony  disproving  the  Allegations  which 
he  thus  accepted.  The  Despatch  of  Lord  Durham, 
written  for  the  House  of  Commons,  is  in  Answer  to  a 
Despatch  prepared  to  call  it  forth.  Had':  Lord  Durham 
said,  ^'  I  am  informed  by  the  Russian  Government, 
&c.'''f  the  Assertion  would  have  been  of  no  Value ;  but 
speaking  as  of  his  own  Knowledge,  to  have  refused  Be- 
lief, would  have  been  to  allege  Falsehood,  which  is  not 
according  to  modern  Parliamentary  Usage. 

Such  was  the  Service  of  the  Man  whom  the  Emperor, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Sir  S.  Cauningf  selected  to  fill  the  Post 
of  Ambassador  of  England  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersbui^. 
Sir  S*  Canning  was  the  only  Man  in  England  who  had 
in  Parliament  raised  his  Voice  against  this  great  and  daB- 
gerous  Crime ;  but  he  only  consented  to  bring  it  forward, 
because  the  aggrieved  Party  could  not  find  in  either  ^ 
House,  any  other  Man  who  would  undertake  it.  Sir  S. 
Canning  has  now  become  Ambassador  of  England  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  he  applies  his  Hand  to  complete  the  Task 
commenced  with  the  Confidcation  of  the  Vixen !  Among 
public  Men,  one  only  had  had  the  Conscience  and  Courage 
to  set  his  Face  against  Evil,  and  he  has  become  entangled 
in  the  Web,  and  industrious  in  this  Labour ! 

*  Confirmed  subsequently   by  the  published  Statements  of  two 
Bcitish  Traveller  8,  who  visited  the  Harbour,  in  1837-8. 
,t  •*  Affair  of  the  Vijten/*  1838.--Hatchard. 
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The  Russian  Fleet.— The  Vuek. — Sbtastopou— The  Che- 
CHBNSES. — Danger  to  Russia  prom  the  Caucasus. — Social 
Orders  of  tbe  Circassians— Personal  BEAurr. 

**  In  the  beginning  of  1843,  the  last  time  I  saw  Sevastopol,  I 
counted  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  ready  for  sea,  and  amongst  them 
three  three-deckers  of  120  guns,  the  'Warsaw/  the  'Twelve 
Apostles,'  and  the  'Three  SainU;'  the  others,  'Mahmoud/ 
•SiHstria,'  /  Adrianople,*  'Uriel,'  'Catharine,'  ' Eustachius/ 
*  Silafael,'  '  Maria,'  '  Anapa,'  carried  from  90  to  94  guns  each. 
A  new  ship,  the  <  Varna,'  was  ready  to  be  launched  at  Nicolaieff. 
There  were  besides  eight  frigates,  and  about  thirty  brigs,  cutters,  &c. 
at  Sevastopol— a  few  light  vessels,  and  the  war -steamers  are  mostly 
laid  up  at  Kertsch,  to  be  employed  for  the  service  of  the  Circassian 
Coast. — Admiral  Awinaff,  with  that  readiness  which  one  is  always 
sure  to  find  in  the  higher  order  of  Russian  officers,  gave  me  permis- 
sion to  see  the  Russian  fleet.  I  began  with  the  new  built  three- 
decker,  the  '  Twelve  Apostles,'  the  handsomest  ship  of  the  line,  in 
tbe  Rassian  Navy,  in  which  Vice- Admiral  Lazaroff  g  enerally 
hoisted  his  flag.  The  three-deckers  have  generally  a  crew  of  800 
men — the  second  rates  about  600.  Upon  the  ships  of  the  line  of 
the  first  class,  there  are  two  batteries  of  48  pounders,  and  one  bat- 
tery of  36  pounders.  The  calibre  of  the  other  ships  of  the  line  is 
36  ;  but  each  ship  has  six  mortars  d  la  PaixhanSy  carrying  balls  of 
60  lbs.  But  after  all  the  Russian  ships  of  the  line  which  I  visited 
no  vessel  excited  my  curiosity  more  than  the  Soudjouk^Kaleh, 
formerly  the  Vixen,  that  celebrated  little  ship  which  was  almost  the 
cause  of  war  between  two  of  the  leading  powers  of  the  globe.  The 
Vixen  attained  her  present  fame  from  her  connection  with  the 
Circassian  Coast,  where  the  Russian  cruisers  took  possession  of  an 
English  ship,'which  neither  avoided  them,  nor  defended  itself.  Under 
Russian  colours,  she  has  now  quite  changed  her  appearance,  even 
her  colour,  and  Mr.  Bell  would  have  some  difficulty  in  recognizing 
his  former  property.  This  little  vessel  is  now  the  best  sailer  in  the 
Rdssian  fleet,  and  is  generally  employed  as  a  transport  between 
Sevastopol  and  the  Coast  of  Circassia  :  with  a  good  breeze  she  can 
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go  thirteen  or  fourteen  knots  in  an  hour,  while  the  best  Russian  can 
barely  make  above  twelve.  Before  she  came  into  possession  of  the 
Russians,  the  **  Vixen*'  gave  them  a  specimen  of  her  sailing. 
Close  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  she  stood  in,  and  tadcing, 
hoisted  the  English  flag.  The  harbour  master  pursued  with  all 
possible  rapidity,  and  with  every  aid  of  sweeps  and  sails,  but  could 
not  succeed  in  overtaking  her. — The  Russians  speak  with  consider- 
able satisfaction  when  they  state  the  difficulties  of  their  government, 
in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  the  *'  Vixen." — War  with  England, 
as  long  as  their  great  works  at  Sevastopol  were  unfinished,  would 
have  been  an  unwelcome  •  visitor ; — on  the  other  hand,  they  could 
not  venture  to  return  the  ''  Vixen*'  without  incurring  the  imputation 
of  weakness,  and  the  consciousness  of  disgrace.  The  Russian 
admiral  was  therefore  undetermined  whether  to  treat  the  erew  of  the 
*' Vixen"  as  prisoners,  or  as  guests.  In  the  meantime,  he  gave 
orders  that  the  British  sailors  should  want  for  nothing.  The  conse- 
quence was  an  ample  supply  of  brandy — the  English  sailors  did 
not  object  to  •  it,  -and  they  felt  themselves  in  sufficiently  pleasant 
quarters. 

'<  The  Russian  sailor's  time  of  service  is  fifteen  years.  People, 
who  understand  naval  tactics  much  better  than  myself,  say,  that  in 
spite  of  all  their  severe  practice,  they  are  very  heavy  and  imperfect, 
and  that  an  experienced  eye  easily  detects  in  these  Slavonian  sea* 
men  the  want  of  all  that  which  the  English  and  the  Americans  so 
eminently  possess.  The  Poles  make  the  best  sailors  .in  the  Russian 
Navy ;  butj  when  the  Russian  Officers  admit  that,  they  add,  the 
Poles  serve  reluctantly,  and  take  every  opportunity  of  deserting. 

"  There  are  at  present  no  land  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sevastopol.  The  detachment,  which  is  encamped  upon  a  height, 
about  two  wersts  from  the  town,  is  scarcely  3,000  men ;  but  the 
number  of  Russian  sailors  in  Sevastopol  may  be  reckoned  at 
20,000  ;  and,  in  case  of  any  plan  to  move  suddenly  upon  the  Bos- 
phorus,  the  garrisons  of  South  Russia  might  easily  be  concentrated 
in  this  country. 

**  Thiers,  in  one  of  his  memorable  speeches,  in  which  he  recom- 
mends the  opening  of  the  Black  Sea  to  all  nations,  as  the  best 
means  of  securing  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  of  checking  the 
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iggrtiidiseineiit  of  Rnnia,  layt,  -* '  Sevastopol  is  for  Constantino- 
ple the  menacing  sword  of  Damocles.  Under  prevailing  winds» 
and  with  the  known  currents,  the  best  judges  think  a  sudden  in- 
vasion of  the  Ruttians  would  be  decidedly  successful.'  M.  D'Au- 
bignon,  m  his  *  Nouvelle  Turquie/  observes,  *  Europe  may  learn 
some  day,  the  occupation  of  Constantinople,  without  having  heard 
of  the  sailbg  of  the  Russian  fleet  from  Sevastopol.' " 

**  The  Circassian  people,  whose  dwellings  eitend  from  the  Kuban 
to  the  River  Bug,  not  far  from  Gagra,  comprise,  with  the  tribes  of 
the  Caboods,  and  of  the  Abasaks,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  the 
Adighe,  from  400,000  to  500,000  souls.  This  is  the  valuation 
of  the  Russians,  who,  from  their  namerous  spies,  have  a  tolerably 
aecumte  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  sise  of  the  different  tribes 
and  chie£^  especially  in  those  places  where  there  are  Russian  garri- 
sons in  the  neighbourhood. 

''  Longworth,  who  was  a  year  with  Bell  amongst  the  Circas- 
sians, makes  the  Tcherkesses  amount  to  one  million.  If  the 
Circassians  were,  like  the  Tschetschenkes,  united  under  one 
head,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  them  to  collect  10,000  or  20,000 
warriors  at  one  point,  and  carry  some  dreadful  excursions 
vioto  execution*  No  part  of  the  Tschemomorski  country  of  the 
Cossacks,  from  Taman  to  Urstrebinska,  would  be  strong  enough 
to  resist  such  a  body ;  and  even  the  town  of  Ikaderinodar,  which 
at  present  is  not  garrisoned  by  more  than  800  Cossacks,  and 
200  In&ntry,  would  find  it  difficult  to  escape  the  attacks  of  these 
Mountaineers.  Kapffer,  who  presided  over  a  scientific  commis- 
sion, which,  in  1829,  accompanied  the  expedition  of  Geneml 
Etrannel  to  the  Elbrus,  says, — *  The  thought  of  the  dreadful 
consequences  which  an  union  of  the  hostile  Circassians  under 
one  head  woald  produce  in  the  South  of  Russia,  Jills  one  mih 
terror. 

"  The  Tcherkesses  could  never  bring  more  than  4,000  to  5,000 
men,  to  act  upon  one  point,  either  of  attack  or  defence.  In  gene- 
ral the  Cavalry  expeditions  on  the  Kuban  were  confined  to  2,000 
or  3,000  men,  who  for  the  time  of  the  operation  serve 
the  same  leader ;  but  .their  numbers  are  not  sufficient  to  execute 
any  thing  important.  Th^  alarm  signals  of  the  Cossacks  could 
always   bring  together  an  equal  or  a  larger  number   of  Horse- 
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men  ;  and  the  retreat  of  the  Circassians  was  thus  frequently  acecKnr 
panied  with  loss.  The  Expeditions,  therefore,  of  the  Circassians 
on  the  Kuhan  and  on  the  Black  Sea,  have  never  led  to  great  results^ 
—they  have  plundered  Cossack  villages  —  they  have  surprised 
Military  Posts — and  they  have  given  them  up  again  without  de- 
stroying the  intrenchments  which  protected  them.  These  Posts, 
or  KrepostSy  are  not  properly  fortifications,  or  even  forts ;  for, 
independent  of  the  earth-works,  they  have  many  of  them  not  more 
than  a  ditch  of  eight  or  ten  feet  deep.  The  Russian  Kreposts  in 
the  Caucasus,  are  what  the  French  in  Algeria  call  *'  Camps  r£* 
tranches." 

**  In  the  Assembly  of  Circassian  Nobles,  where  the  Englishmen, 
Bell,  Longworth,  and  North,  were  present,  the  question  was  fre- 
quently agitated,  whether  an  union  of  the  Circassian  people  under 
one  head,  was  advantageous  and  practicable  ?  The  Englishmen, 
whose  object  was  to.  stimulate  the  resistance  of  the  Circassians  to 
the  Russians  in  every  possible  way,  always  received  this  answer,— 
"  The  Georgians  were  under  one  Chief — the  Abchases  also ;  the 
Mingrelians  and  Imeritians  also, — and  now  they  are  the  subjects  of 
Russia ;  but  we,  Adighe,  although  we  are  scattered  and  disunited, 
have  retained  our  independence."  But  the  conclusions  of  the 
Circassians  were  not  correct,  for  it  certainly  was  not  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Georgians,  or  Mingrelians,  or  Imeritians  being 
subject  to  one  head  that  subjected  them  to  the  Russian  sceptre. 
These  people  never  possessed  so  good  a  power  of  resistance  as  the 
Circassians,  whether  from  the  nature  of  their  country,  or  from  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  inhabitants.  Bell  seems  to  have  been  led 
astray  by  the  arguments  of  the  Circassian  ^Chiefs,  for  he  might 
equally  well  have  opposed  to  them  the  example  of  the  Tschets- 
chenges,  who,  horn  Scheik  Mansur  to  Schamyl,  have  always  felt 
the  necessity,  in  their  military  incursions  against  Russia,  to  assem- 
ble under  the  standard  of  one  chief;  and  they  have  shewn  us,  even 
within  a  very  short  time,  what  may  be  done  by  a  small  band  of 
Mountaineers  against  the  armies  of  a  colossal  Empire.  There  are 
now  three  Circassian  Princes,  called  Pschis  :  Psthimaf  Bey,  Prince 
of  Tamez ;  Selim  Bey,  Prince  of  Wana ;  and  Sefir  Bey,  who,  for 
years  past  has  been  living  in  Turkey.  The  ancestors  of  these 
Pschis  possessed  a  great  authority  in  the  country,  but  which,  for  a 
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long  tinie»  acooiding  to  Longworth's  opinion,  has  been  lessened  by 
the  extension  of  Mahomedanism  in  the  Caucasus,  and  is  now  only 
shewn  by  the  formal  respect  which  is  paid  to  these  Princes  and 
their  connections  upon  public  occasions.  Sefir  Bey  seems  to  have 
the  only  influence  of  consequence,  and  his  example,  if  he  acknow- 
ledge the  Russian  authority,  might  bring  over  several  of  the  Usden. 
Sefir  was  rather  a  favourite  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  he  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him  not  entirely  to  abandon  a  people,  who,  from 
early  times,  had  always  acknowledged,  nominally  at  least,  the  Grand 
Seignor  as  their  Lord. 

^'  Through  the  manceuvres  of  M.  de  BoutineifF,  this  Circassian 
prince  has  been  obliged  to  leave  Constantinople,  and  he  resides  at 
Adrianople.  But  he  will  not  return  to  his  own  country,  so  long  as 
any  hope  remains  of  obtaining  assistance  for  the  Circassians  from 
any  great  European  naval  power.  He  is  regarded  by  the  Circas- 
sians, as  their  representative  in  Turkey,  and  is  connected  with  the 
Englishmen  who  take  an  interest  in  the  destinies  of  his  native  land, 
and  he  uniformly  encourages  his  countrymen  to  persevere  in  their 
determined  resistance  to  Russia.  The  real  power  is  in  the  hai)ds  of 
the  Wooks  (the  Russians  and  Turks  called  them  Usden)  or  Nobles, 
of  whom  there  are  many  thousands ;  amongst  them  are  to  be  met 
the  bravest  and  most  esteemed  warriors,  such  as  Mansur,  Schamyl, 
and  Dischimbulat,  whose  heroism  is  the  theme  of  Circassian  bards. 
Many  of  the  Circassian  chiefs,  with  whom  Bell  was  acquainted  are 
recently  dead,  such  is  the  centenarian  Indar  Oglu,  who  had  been 
the  Konak  or  host  of  the  Consul  Taitbout  de  Marigny,  Hussein 
Bey,  brother  of  the  well  known  Hafiz  Pacha,  and  Gut  Beg,  '*  the 
Lion  of  the  Caucasus/'  The  third  class  of  Circassian  society  is 
from  the  freedmen  of  the  Princes  and  Wooks,  called  Tschfokolls 
who,  as  far  as  relates  to  military  service,  are  still  subject  to  their 
masters.  A  family  of  Tschfokolls  equally  and  regularly  remains 
attached  to  a  family  of  Wooks.  The  fourth  and  most  numerous 
class  are  the  Pschils,  or  serfs,  whose  numbers  are  continually  in- 
creased through  deserters  or  captives.  The  Pschils  have  certain 
duties  to  pay,  or  labour  to  undergo  for  the  nobles,  and  go  with  him 
into  the  field  ;  otherwise,  they  are  as  free  as  the  other  classes.  The 
Auts  (Villages)  of  the  Circassians,  consist  of  little  stone  hbuseff, 
which  are  generally  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  upon  the 
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edge  of  a  mountain.  All  these  Ants  ate  to  a  certain  degree  forti- 
fied. One  house  more  solid  than  the  rest  serves  them  as  a  ettadeli 
into  which  when  the  enemy  has  broken  through  the  thorny  hedges, 
which  surround  them,  they  retire,  and  defend  themfelves.  As'  no 
Russian  expedition  can  take  place,  without  compromising  the  fate 
of  their  habitations,  the  energy  of  the  defenders  is  directed  chiefly 
to  guard  the  entrances.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  are, 
in  this  respect,  better  off  against  the  French  than  the  Caucasian 
warriors  are  sgainst  the  Russians.  The  villages  of  the  Kabyles 
consist  of  miserable  straw-huts,  which  are  easily  left  by  the  owners^ 
and  given  up  to  the  flames,  while  the  Circassian  will  fight  hard  for 
his  stone-house,  and  which  in  his  rough  climate  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  him.  The  expeditions  of  the  Russians  in  this  country  are, 
therefore,  much  more  bloody  than  those  of  the  French  in  Algeria, 
where  their  columns  may  march  for  a  week  without  seeing  a  single 
enemy.  The  imposing  height,  and  the  stiff  character  of  their  moun- 
tains  make  the  expeditions  in  the  Caucasus  much  more  difficult  than 
in  Algeria.  The  Circassians  are,  in  general,  a  poor  people,  and 
their  pover^  is  likely  to  increase,  in  proportion  as  their  communi- 
cation with  the  coasts  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  interrupted. 

'<  The  interest  which  Europe  has  lately  taken  in  what  is  going  for- 
ward, has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  Circassians,  considering  them 
to  be,  according  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Urquhart,  the  only  people 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  who  are  ready  to  re- 
venge an  injury,  and  to  repel  a  menace  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy. 
But  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Urquhart's,  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  seems  to  concur,  is  not  quite  correct.  The  Cir- 
cassians are  not  the  only  warriors  armed  against  Russia,  for 
these  three  years,  they  have  been  comparatively  quiet,  they  occa- 
sionally invade  the  Cossack  country  on  the  Kuban,  but  the  Tschet- 
scheuses,*  in  Dagestan,  under  the   leader  Schamyl,  are  decidedly 

*  The  general  term,  '*  the  Circassians,''  was  applied  by  Mr. 
Urquhart,  and  accepted  by  themselves,  as  including  the  whole  popu- 
lation that  were  still  independent,  the  Tcherkess,  Tschetschenses, 
Lesguis,  &c.  The  author  travelling  under  Russian  escort  could 
know  nothilig  of  the  people,  and,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen,  his 
biasses  were  so  far  Russian  as  to  wish  them  success. — Ed.  P. 
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tlii  tribe  ihal  U9  iIm  motl  fbmiidable  to  the  Russkn  annyi     But 

witlio>iir  defectm  tntalligenoey  u  well  from  official  reportt,  a$  from 

newspaper  aocoanta,  we  have  been  accustomed  in  Europe  to  con* 

aider  the  Circawiant  as  the  only  people    who    are  making  head 

against  the  power  of  Bnsna  :  naj»  even  at  St.  Petersbarg  itself*  the 

poblic  believe  Schamyl  to  be  the  head  of  the  Circassians,  although 

he  has  but  little  connection  with  them.     The  dimension  of  your 

Journal  does  not  pennit  me  to  go  into  details,  with  respect  to  the 

numerous  people,  who  have  taken  their  share,  more  or  less,   in 

defensive  resistance  to  the  power  of  Russia ;  and  I  must,  therefore, 

confine  myself,  for  the  present,  to  the  Circassians— the  great  object 

of  interest,  but  from  different  causes,  to  the  English  and  to  the 

Germans  ;  to  the  English,  because,  according  to  Mr.  Urquhart,  they 

are  the  guardians  of  the  Indian  Empire ;  to  the  Germans,  from  that 

^mpathy  which  they  ever  must  feel  for  a  brave  people,  defending 

their  rights  and  liberties  against  an  inexorable  conqueror,  however 

much  they  may  differ  from  them  in  habits  and  in  taste. 

'f  The  Circassians  are  allowed  to  be  a  handsome  race,  not  86  very 
tall,  but  with  broad  powerfril  shoulders ;  they  are,  in  general,  so  neatly 
made  about  the  hips,  that,  as  a  Russian  lady  observed,  they  might 
compete  with  the  most  beautiful  female  figure,  under  every  advantage 
which  the  toilet  could  bestow.  I  have  observed  a  great  variety  of  fea- 
tures in  their  countenances.-^ Aristocratic  habits  are,  it  is  well  known, 
prevalent  with  the  Circassians,  a  Pschi,  or  prince,  only  marries  a 
womanof  a  family  of  an  equal  birth  with  himself,  and  the  same  role 
prevails  with  the  numerous  Usden  or  nobles.  The  noble  features 
still  remain  unaltered  amongst  these  Circassian  aristocracies,  whilst 
amongst  those  who  have  received  their  freedom  (TsckfokolU,)  and 
amongst  the  Pickils  (attached  to  the  soil,)  and  who  probably  derive 
their  various  descent  from  captives  taken  in  war,  there  is  a  very  un- 
certain cast  of  countenance,  and  an  evident  mixture  from  other  na* 
tions.— Polish  and  Russian  immigrants  frequently  marry  girls  in  a 
state  of  servitude ;  and  Cossack  girls,  if  not  previously  ransomed, 
are  divided  amongst  the  families  of  the  TschfohoUs  and  PschiUm 
An  expression  of  great  energy,  and  wild  audacity,  is  to  be  met  with  in 
all  Circassian  faces,  but  that  glorious  profile,  that  brilliant  eye,  that 
magnificent  black  beard,  are  chiefly  to    be  found  amongst    the 
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Ciicassitns  of  high  blood,  and  not  amongst  the  common  people. 
The  first  group  of  mountaineers,  whom  I  met  with  on  the  Kuban^ 
gare  me  a  high  opinion  of  their  countenance :  I  could  fancy  I  saw 
In  them  a  Cid^  a  Bayard,  or  a  8ickingen.  It  was  both  curious 
mud  striking  to  see  these  bold  and  graceful  warriors  of  the  Caucasus, 
mixed  up  with  the  coarse  and  heavy  Cossacks.  You  could  see,  in 
the  faces  of  these  mountaineers,  a  consciousness  of  superiority,  and 
a  certain  contempt  for  the  people  with  whom  they  were  then  asso- 
ciating.—Circassians,  both  nobles  and  commoners,  have  two  things 
peculiar;  the  easy,  elastic,  graceful  step,  and  a  proud,  imposing 
carriage,  which  distinguishes  them  from  Russians. — As  I  was  tra- 
velling with  the  Russian  Post  through  the  steppes  of  the  Kuban,  I 
met  with  Circassians  and  Cossacks,  both  wearing  the  same  dress 
and  carrying  the  same  arms ;  and  in  the  Cossacks  of  the  line,  w6 
trace  at  times  Circassian  blood,  the  effect  of  intercourse  with  female 
captives,  and  desertion.  But  you  may  always  know  a  real  Circas- 
sian, even  at  a  distance,  by  his  splendid  bearing.  Their  black  eyes 
and  shaggy  cap  seem  to  emit  a  hostile  fire,  and  there  was  no  salute, 
whilst  the  Cossacks,  at  thirty  paces  off,  greeted  me  and  my  escort 
with  apparent  respect  and  humility/' 


Reports  from  Odessa  leave  no  doubt  remaining,  that  the  loss 
of  the  Russians  in  Daghestan  must  have  been  very  severe :  not  less 
than  five  Russian  forts  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  wild  mounr 
taineers.  The  preparations  of  the  Russians  for  the  next  spring  are 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  zeal :  the  army  of  operations  is  to  be 
augmented  to  150,000  men,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  tim^ 
the  endeavour  to  concentrate  the  Cossacks,  will  have  most  important 
effects  upon  the  whole  of  the  Caucasus. —  German  Papers. 


LET  US  KNOW  OUR  ENEMY. 


From  the  invaluable  Work  of  the  Marquis  de  Custine 
we  extract  the  following : — 

''An  ambition  disordered  and  immense — ^an  ambition  that  could 
germinate  only  in  the  soul  of  the  oppressed,*  and  find  food  only  in 
the  misery  of  an  entire  nation,  works  in  the  breast  of  the  Russian 
people.  That  people  conquering  in  its  essence,  and  grasping  because 
of  its  Tery  privations,  expiates  by  an  anticipatory  degradation,  the 
future  tyranny  it  hopes  to  exercise  over  others.  The  glory  of  the 
riches  it  longs  for  covers  the  shame  that  it  endures,  and  the  stain  of 
the  impious  sacrifice  of  all  liberty,  personal  and  public,  is  rinsed 
from  off  the  kneeling  slave  by  dreams  of  domination  over  the  world  I** 

''  It  is  not  the  man  whom  they  adore  in  the  Emperor  Nicholas — it 
is  the  ambitious  master  of  a  nation  more  ambitious  than  he." 

"Russia  sees  in  Europe  a  prey  that  will  be  delivered  over  to  her 
sooner  or  later,  by  our  dissensions.  She  foments  amongst  us 
anarchy  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  a  corruption  favoured  by  her, 
because  favourable  to  her  ends.  It  is  but  the  history  of  Poland 
recommenced  upon  a  grander  scale.  '  Europe,'  say  they  at  St. 
Petersburg,  '  has  entered  on  the  path  of  Poland  — she  intoxicates 
herself  with  a  vain  liberalism,  whilst  we  remain  powerful,  because 
we  are  not  free.  Let  us  be  patient  under  the  yoke,  and  we  will  make 
others  pay  for  our  shame.' " 

''  The  plan  which  I  reveal  to  you  may  appear  chimerical  to  careless 
eyes,  but  its  truth  will  be  recognised  by  every  man  who  is  initiated 
into  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  its  Cabinets,  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  This  will  give  the  key  to  cUl  these  mysteries. 
It  will  explain  the   extreme  importance,  that  persons  (Russians,) 


*  Referring  to  the  long  slavery  of  the  Russians  under  the  Moguls. 
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gra?e  by  cktracter,  and  mighty  by  position  attach  to  b«ng  seen  by 
strangers  only  on  their  fair  side.  If  the  Russians  were^  as  they  say 
they  are,  the  props  of  order  and  of  legitimacy,  would  they  make  use 
of  men,— or  worse,  of  means  the  most  revolutionary  ! 

*'  The  monstrous  credit  of  Russia  at  Rome  is  one  of  the  effects 
of  this  pr6stige  against  which  I  seek  to  arm  you.*  Rome  and  all 
Catholicism  has  no  greater  or  more  dangerous  an  enemy  than  the 
Emperor  of  Russia. 

*^  At  this  moment  they  speak  moderation,  they  protest  against  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople ;  they  fear,  say  they,  every  thing  that 
can  increase,  an  empire,  where  distance  hcts  already  become  a 
ca/amt/y— -they  apprehend  even— judge  of  the  extent  of  their  pro* 
dence  I — they  apprehend  warm  climates !  Wait  a  little,  and  yocf  wiU 
see  the  end  of  these  fears  I" 

*  Written  in  1839. 


TREATMENT  OF  THE  POLES. 

Chand  Duchy  of  Posen,  Feb.  4. — Orders  have  been  received 
here  for  all  Polish  Emigrants  who  took  part  in  the  Revolution,  and 
most  of  whom  have  come  to  us  from  France,  to  quit  Prussia  within 
a  Fortnight.  In  this  Order  it  is  positively  declared  that  no  Petitions 
for  a  Mitigation  of  the  Measure  will  be  attended  to.  Only  those 
who  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to  settle  their  Affairs  here  wil^  be 
allowed  to  remain  a  Fortnight  longer.  This  Mea9ure  will  very 
severely  affect  many  Emigrants  who  have  resided  for  Years  amoi^g 
us.  Many  have  been  received  into  the  Families  of  Prussian  Sub-^ 
jects,  others  have  acquired  Landed  Property,  which  they  will  nowbe 
obliged  to  sell  at  any  Price.  Though  Notice  was  given  to  all  of 
them,  both  on  their  Arrival  in  Prussia  and  when  they  made  Purchases 
of  Landed  Property,  that  they  could  not  by  that  Means  acquire  any 
Right  of  Settlement  in  Prussia,  yet  an  Order  to  quit  so  suddenly 
seems  very  hard.  This  makes  it  seem  the  more  certain  that  our 
Government  must  have  some  weighty  Reason  for  this  Step.— 
Hamburgh  Papers,  Feb.  13. 
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ENGLAND  in  thb  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE. 
— Thb  UNITED  STATES  and  CANADA. 


**  Remember,  Sir,  that  Canada  must  neither  be  lost,  nor  given 
away.-— JTiWiajn  IF.  I835.» 

"  I  would  rather  give  up  the  Ganadas  than  run  the  hasard  of  a 
wMxJ'*— British  Negotiator  ^  1 84 1 . 


^  The  Security  of  a  State,*'  says  a  Roman  Historian, 
^^  lies  not  in  Armies  and  Fleets,  but  in  Friends  ;"  if  so,  the 
highest  Characters  in  a  State  are  those  which  enable  it  to 
secure  Friendship — these  Characters  are  Integrity  and 
Sense.  It  must  at  once  be  harmless  and  wise ;  being  so 
it  will  add  the  Respect  of  Nations  around  to  good  Con- 
duct within ;  herein  live  Sti-eugth  and  Security. 

It  is  with  States  as  with  Individuals.  The  highest  pos- 
session of  private  Men  is  Friendship.  For  this  do  we 
prize  Good-fame,  Honour,  and  Character.  These  are  of 
the  highest  Value,  although  Tribunals  are  instituted  to 
prevent  Injuries  from  Enemies.  Over  Nations  there  is 
no  such  Tribunal ;  therefore,  to  be  of  good  Repute,  is  even 
of  more  Value  than  for  individual  Men,  since  on  it  depends 
not  only  the  Estimation  of  their  Fellows,  but  Immunity 
from  Assault  or  Protection  against  it.  In  their  Character 
lies,  therefore,  at  once  their  best  Poasession,  and  their 
very  Existence. 

A  wise  People  being  the  object  of  unfriendly  Feelings 
would  apply  itself  to  change  them  by  its  Care-*an  un- 
wise People  will  suffer  them  by  its  Negligence  to  grow, 
and  by  its  Passion  it  will  confirm  them.  It  is  not  in 
Epochs  of  Strife,  when  Results  are  committed  to  the  Arbi 
trementof  the   Sword,  or  the  Solution  of  Chance,  that 

*  Parting  words,  addressed  to  Sir  F.  Head. 
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this  Care  can  be  exerted  and  this  Wisdom  displayed ;  it  is 
in  the  periods  of  calm  and  dispassionate  Life  that  by  the 
Feelings  cultivated  among  Men,  those  Powers  are  called 
into  being,  which  in  the  day  of  Trial  decide  on  the  Fate 
of  Nations,  and  the  Causes  brought  into  Action,  which 
hasten  or  retard,  prevent  or  necessitate  such  a  Contin-* 
gency. 

A  Nation  may  convert  Friends  into  Foes,  though  pro- 
secuting no  dishonest  or  ambitious  Schemes,  but  merely 
by  Ignorance,  Self-snflSciency,  or  improper  Conduct* 
It  may,  even  where  its  own  Feelings  are  most  friendly, 
thus  blindly  produce  for  itself  the  Consequences  of  dis- 
honest Will,  and  unjustly  establish  for  itself  a  bad  Re* 
pute.  In  such  Case,  being  ignorant  of  what  it  ought  to  do, 
it  will  be  ignorant  of  what  it  has  done — of  the  Friendships 
it  has  lost,  and  of  the  Passions  it  has  aroused.  When  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Change  is  by  Events  forced  upon  it,  it 
will  not  think  of  rectifying  its  Course,  but  of  punish- 
ing those  it  has  changed  and  misled  ;  and  its  Awakening 
will  but  confirm  the  Evils  engendered  by  its  Torpor. 
It  is  in  the  Hope  of  contributing  to  avert  such  Conse- 
quences from  England,  that  we  now  endeavour  to  present 
the  Picture  of  our  Relations  with  America, 

The  struggle  between  England  and  the  United  Colonies 
was  preceded  on  the  American  Continent  by  one  with 
France.  This  was  concluded  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
of  1763,  that  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1783.  The  Treaty 
o'f  1763,  gave  Canada,  &c.  to  Britain.  The  Treaty  of 
1783  made  New  England,  &c.  independent.  The  People 
of  New  England  assisted  Britain  in  the  War  concluded 
in  1763.  The  people  of  Canada  assisted  Britain  in  the 
War  concluded  in  1783.  Without  the  Affection  of  New 
England,  in  1763,  we  should  not  have  gained  Canada. 
Without  the  Affection  of  the  Canadians,  in  1783,  British 
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Sopremacy  would  have  been  ont^rooted  firom  America, 
and  the  entire  Region,  with  its  vast  Dimensions,  its  inex- 
haostible  agricuitaral,  mineral,  manufacturing  and  mari- 
time Resources,  become  the  Seat  of  a  transatlantic  Power, 
whose  Influence,  not  England  only,  but  Europe  itself, 
might  soon  have  had  to  feel  and  to  deplore. 

It  was  our  Successes  against  France  in  America,  in  1763 
(to  which  contributed  greatly  our  Transatlantic  Posses- 
sions) that  gave  to  us  the  secure  Possession  of  India, 
and  established  our  maritime  Supremacy  on  the  Ocean. 
Through  that  Success,  however,  or  rather  its  Misuse,  were 
these  Colonies  lost  to  us.  Haughtiness  engendered  by 
Ckmfidence  in  our  own  Strength,  led  to  contempt  of  their 
Rights ;  they  were  first  alienated  and  then  driven  to  Re- 
volt. On  the  other  hand,  France,  taught  Humility  by  re- 
verses, and  awakened  by  their  very  loss,  to  a  Sense  of  the 
importance  of  Transatlantic  Possessions,  encouraged  those 
Discontents  of  our  Subjects,  and  finally  assumed  the  open 
Patronage  of  their  Revolt  assisting  with  her  Arms. 

Towards  our  newly-acquired  Canadian  Subjects  of 
French  origin,  our  Conduct  was  different.  To  them 
we  manifested  the  Respect  which  we  had  lost  for  our 
own  Subjects  who  had  assisted  us  in  acquiring  these 
new  Territories.  We  were  further  induced  to  deal  ten- 
derly with  them,  out  of  Consideration  for  France,  whose 
Offspring  they  were,  and  who  had,  in  the  Treaty  of 
Surrender,  stipulated  the  preservation  of  their  internal 
Liberties,  their  local  Customs  and  Religion.  To 
tliese  favouring  Circumstances  must  be  added  the  Cha- 
racter of  the  first  Gtevernof,  General  Murray,  who  was 
fully  aware  of  the  Danger  of  allowing  a  French  and 
English  feeling  to  arise,  and  who,  while  acting  on  this 
Conviction,  established  this  Dogma  as  the  Basis  of  our 
Canadian  Policy  at  Home.  Thus  did  England  right- 
eously abstain  from  all  Interference  with  Canadian  Cus- 
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toms,  while  jriie  felt  no  such  Restraint  in  legislating  for 
her  own  En^igrants,  and  the  Result  was  a  growth  of 
Affection  for  England  in  the  French  Transatlantic  Race, 
and  a  growth  of  Animosity  against  her  in  the  British. 
But  this  was  not  all — the  French  Canadians  had  ex- 
perienced from  their  Govemmenty  while  subject  to  it, 
treatment  similar  to  that  which  the  British  Colonists 
afterwards  received  from  us.  The  Position  of  both  the 
European  Governments  towards  the  two  Races,  French 
and  British^  in  America,  was  thus  the  Counterpart  of 
each  other,  with  this  difference,  that  the  hardier  Spirits 
of  New  England,  exasperated  against  their  own  Country, 
applied  not  to  a  Foreign  Government,  but  conceived  the 
bold  Design  of  a  Colonial  Independence;  whilst  among 
the  French  Canadians,  neither  such  Ambition  had  taken 
root,  nor  were  the  means  to  it  within  their  reach.  The 
Disaffection  engendered  by  French  Colonial  Goyernment^ 
was  tranquilly  transmuted  into  Affection  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  whose  lot  they  had  fallen  by  Conquest,  but  who 
had  respected  their  Prejudices  a^  well  as  their  Rights,  and 
had  oppressed  them  neither  by  Violence  nor  by  Law. 
However,  though  France  did  not  acquire  for  herself  the 
British  Colonies,  she  succeeded  in  severing  them  from 
England,  and  thus  placed  against  England  an  opposing 
Weight  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  where  otherwise  she 
would  have  stood  pre-eminent  and  alone,  swaying  it  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Circle;  and  with  all  that 
in  the  United  States  is  now  withdrawn  from  her,  or  placed 
against  her— united  to  her  Strength,  and  contributing  to 
her  Greatness. 

What  a  Lesson  for  the  past,  what  a  Warning  for  the 
future  is  here  presented!  What  an  Exemplification  of 
the  common  tendency  of  the  two  great  Governments  of 
Europe,  equally  exhibiting  Characters  the  rererse  of  those 
by  which  Nations  are  raised  to  Power,  or  are  worthy  of 
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being  to.  Each  State  lonng-tbe  Attachment  of  fboee  of 
its  own  Iflsne ;  then,  each  regaining  Power  by  the  Animo* 
aitj  which  the  ill  Deeds  of  its  Opponent  had  aroosed  within 
itsdf-^England  strong  in  America  by  the  Affection  of  the 
French  Populations-France  possessing  there  the  Means 
of  injuring  England,  by  the  Regard  and  Confidence  of  the 
Britbh.  Well  might  Che  wise  Man  of  Arabia  exclaim, 
*'  The  Dominion  of  the  Earth  is  the  Patrimony  of  the 
JBlamelestr  * 

Cocking  into  the  Possession  of  the  French  Colonies', 
after  losing  our  oWn,  the  former  Frontier  between  the 
Englifib  and  French  Cblonies  became  now  the  Frontier  of 
England  and  the  United  States.  This  Frontier  stretched 
to  the  Southward  of  the  great  fresh-water  Lakes.  Th^ 
English  Government,  endeayoaring  to  make  np  for  former 
Wrongs,  gtoeroosly  surrendered  the  Southern  Shores  of 
the  Lakes,  and  the  Frontier  Line  was  drawn  through  their 
Centres^  so  as  to  give  to  the  United  States,  equally  with 
England,  the  benefit  of  those  inland  water  Communica- 
tions. Utis,  at  that  Time,  was  the  important  Matter  to 
settle ;  and  England  in  settling  it  was  generous  without 
being  wisest  for  minor  Points  were  left  open.  These,  re- 
garded With  perfect  Ibdifference  at  the  Time,  gradually 

*  On  the  Evseuadon  of   Dunkecque,  a  FVenckman  asked  an 
Englishman  when  they  would  come  back  ?     The  other  rapiied**-' 
'^  When   the  meanwre  of  your  iniquify  ehail    hate  exceeded 


'•  oursJ' 


t  This  Lalie  and  River  Frontier  was  settled  riot  only  for '  the 
Lakes  running  East  and  West,  but  ako  for  the  Frontier  ronmo^. 
South,  which  was  to  be  through  the  Centre  of  the  Mississippi; 
This  line  we  have  totally  surrendered,  and  the  British  Frontier  now  * 
nowhere  approaches  within  150  miles  of  that  River.     The  whole  of 
Michigan  was  in  like  Manner  given  up. 
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assumed  Importance  by  the  successive  failure  of  Attempts 
at  Adjustment.  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  subsequently  in  a 
more  formal  Manner  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  specified  Means 
of  Settlement,  which  in  the  year  1827,  were  had  recourse  to. 
A  Convention  between  the  United  States  and  England  was 
then  signed,  by  which  both  Parties  bound  themselves  to  sub- 
mit absolutely  their  Differences  to  the  Decision  of  an  Arbi- 
ter. The  King  of  Holland  was  the  Arbiter  so  selected,  and 
on  the  10th  of  January,  1831,  he  did  render  his  Award, 
by  which  all  those  Differences  were  closed.  This  Adjust- 
ment was  broken  without  the  Knowledge  of  Parliament 
of  its  Existence,  or  Consent  to  its  Abrogation.  Hereupon 
commenced  a  Series  of  Measures  involving  Collisions  upon 
the  Border,  Animosities  between  the  two  People,  Differ- 
ences between  the  Governments,  keeping  suspended  over 
the  Provinces,  the  Sense  of  mutual  Alarm,  and  Fears  of  a 
general  War. 

Restoration  of  Harmony  was  the  professed  Object  and 
supposed  Effect  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  but  the  sadden 
Appearance  of  an  hitherto  unknown  Source  of  Qu€irrel 
upon  the  Western  Extremity  of  the  Line,  has  shewn  this 
to  be  a  Delusion. 

The  Feelings  of  the  Canadians  have  also  undergone  a 
Change.  This  loyal  People  has  been  engaged  in  Rebellion; 
and  the  present  Condition  of  Canada  is  at  once  painful 
and  alarming. 

These  Changes,  without  and  within,  deserve  our  most' 
serious  Consideration  both  as  to  the  Facts  and  Causes. 

The  United  Colonies  after' coming  to  a  Revolt,  and 
declaring  War  against  the  Mother  Country,  might,  on 
the  Achievement  of  their  Independence^  be  supposed  to 
be  animated  by  deadly  Hatred  towards  England.  The 
People  of  this  Country,  judging  by  what  they  now  see 
in  the  United  States,  and  through   their   own  present 
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Feelings,  assame  this  to  be  a  Truth  too  manifest  to  be 
denied,  and  too  natural  to  be  questioned  ;  yet,  in  thb  they 
gravely — cruelly  err.  In  the  Achievement  of  their  Inde- 
p^idence  the  Measure  of  the  Hopes  of  the  Colonists 
bad  been  filled  up,  and  the  rancour  of  their  Animosity  as- 
sauged. 

To  the  United  Sates,  Victory  did  not  bring  Contempt ; 
in  England,  Defeat  did  not  engender  Bitterness;  the 
Child,  successful,  deposed  its  Anger;  the  Parent,  un* 
fortunate,  surrendered  her  Pride.  With  consentaneous 
Spirit,  each  responded  to  the  Advances  of  the  other,  each 
recognized  that  their  reciprocal  Prosperity  no  less  de- 
pended on  their  common  Harmony  when  living  under 
separate  Grovernments,  than  when  they  owed  Allegiance 
to  the  same  Crown.  Strife  had  indeed  been  bitter,  as  in  a 
fiimily  Quarrel ;  but  the  Peace  was  not  a  cold  and  bitter 
Relinquishment  of  Struggle,  as  between  stranger  People, 
bot  in  like  manner  partook  of  the  Warmth  of  a  family 
Reconciliation.  And  being  the  first  People  that  had 
triamphed  over  Britain,  there  was  no  People  on  Earth 
that  had  a  more  exalted  Idea  of  her  Power,  or  a  more  ten- 
der Regard  for  her  Character. 

The  powerful  Assistance  received  during  the  War  of  In- 
dependence from  France,  might  naturally  have  called 
forth  Gratitude  and  Affection  to  that  Country,  and  nothing 
can  more  clearly  establish  the  Reality  and  Extent  of 
their  Affection  for  England  than  the  Absence  of  such 
Feelings.  Their  Sentiments  were  brought  on  this  Sub- 
ject to  the  rudest  Test  in  the  long  War  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  They  did  not  seize  the  Opportunity  of 
humbling  the  Mother  Country,  nor  of  repaying  to  her 
Enemy  their  former  Obligations,  notwithstanding  the  Bond 
of  Opinion  and  of  Republican  Forms  that  seemed  to  unite 
them.     And  when  a  Difference  arose  between  them  and 
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England  on  distinct  Gronnda,  wbidi  ^Mied  in  Warr^ 
even  then  did  they  not  join  themselves  in  Aim  and 
Object  with  their  continental  Allies,  Their  very  naval 
Victories  above  all  other  things  tending  to  render  the 
War  one  of  national  Exultation,  prevented  nol  a  deep 
Feeling  of  Hegret  from  pervading  the  Union,  because  of 
the  Injury  these  very  Successes  brought  upon  England. 
The  New  England  States^  (of  which  the  State  of  Maine  is 
one)  even  met  in  Convention  at  Harfordy  in  Conaeotiout, 
to  take  Measure^  to  prevent  the  Prosecution  of  the  War, 
not  foreseeing  its  Consequfenccas  and  dreading  its^  fittal 
Issue,  they  resolved  to  stop  the  Supplies,  to.  compel  the 
United  States  to  desist  fropc)  being  a  Party  therein ;  an4 
it  was  seriously  proposed,  failing  to  obtain  this^  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  Uqion,  and  to  replace  themselves 
under  the  British  Crown; — the  Danger  9f  SngUnd.was 
their  Dread  not  their  Opportunity^ 

Pass  five-and-twenty  Yes^rs,*  and  what  a.  Contrast ! 
The  Fall  of  England  is  their  Dreiim«  her  Wi^i^knf^  their 
Opportunity.  ^  .  . 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  Side  of  the  Frpntier^  Hm 
Inhabitants  of  North  America,  whom  wie  i^oeived  as  a 
Consequence  of  the  Victory  of  Qiiebec,  we?e  not  of  Bri- 
tish Origin,  but  of  the  Race  opposed  to  England  in 
Europe ;  their  Sympathies  and  their  Associations  Were  as 
much  opposed  to  England  as  the  Peoplfs  of  the  United 
Colonies  were  united  to  her.    So  scm^ii  ap  they  became  our 

*  When  all  these  Sympathies  were  renewe4  so  late  as.  the  Y^ar 
.1 827y  by  the  Visit  of  Lafayette,  not  a  Thought  was  breathed  inj\if 
rioMS  to  England.  Then  the  only  Difference  with  Eagland  was  tba 
North-Eastem  Bound^y,  it  had  however,  not  yet  borne  i^  bitt^F 
Fruits,  and  it  was  on  tb^  Point  of  being  closed  by  a  Conyention,  if^^h 
was  then  negotiating,  and  concluded  in  September. 
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BnhjtttB  thej  attached  themselves  to  us,  and  when  our  own 
SilbJedtB  trere  driven  to  revolt,  they  remained  faithful. 
When  France  took  np  Arms  against  us,  their  Loyalty  wasr 
unshaken,  and  when  our  former  Colonies,  in  conjunction 
irith  France,  invaded  our  Territories,  and  offered  to  them 
Republican  Freedom,  they  refused  the  Boon,  resisted  the 
Aggression,  proclaimed  their  Gratitude  and  Loyalty  to  the 
British  Crown,  and  proved  it  by  their  heroic  and  almost 
unsupported  Efforts  in  the  Field,  by  which  they  preserved 
Canada  to  Britain.  Thus  were  the  Americans  our  Friends, 
and  a  portion  of  the  New  Englanders  such  Friends,  as  to 
be  ready  to  break  their  own  Federation  if  that  were  neces- 
ifary  to  preserve  England  from  Injury.  Thus  were  our 
French  Subjects  attached,  and  so  attached,  as  to  arm. 
almost  en  mag$e  to  preserve  and  assert  our  Supremacy. 
What  a  glorious  Position  was  this ;  and  here,  if  ever,  was 
the  Truth  of  the  Words  of  Sallust  exemplified,  that  the 
Strength  of  a  State  lies  in  its  Friends. 

We  have  s&id  what  the  Canadians  did  m  1812  for  Eng«- 
land.  In  1837  their  Forces  were  arrayed,  their  Antipathy 
aroused  itgainst  England.  In  1844,  the  Canadian  t^opu- 
IfrttoYr  has  heed  brought  by  the  Acts  of  the  English  Govern- 
i^eht,  within  AvA  without,  to  as  ripe  d  State  foi^  Inseirrection 
as  the  People  of  the  tJnHed  States  to  ripeness  tot  Assiault. 

To  the  Estrangement  of  the  New  England  States,  Sm- 
itten Ain$:  ^hh  Maine,  We  have  bteeti  reconciled!  as  tof  an 
Accident  in  Which  We  hAd  ntf  Part ;  We  have  iccbifnted 
fbr  it  hj  the  Fact  of  Boundary  DMfei^eAdes,  withoui! 
refei^ring  it  to  the  Cause  of  these  i)irtfereTices  —  fhat 
is,  the  improper  Condtfct  of  the  Negotiation,  ifiut  coih- 
pare  the  Feelings  of  the  New  Englanders  iti  1812,  atid 
those  which  they  at  present  entertain,  and  see  what  a  Loss 
we  have  incuri^ed.  Were  the  Infection  6onfined  to  th^se 
States  alone,  bow  much  would  that  Change  be  to  be  de- 
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plored,  and  what  a  Lesson  respecting  the  value  to  a  Natioii 
of  Diplomatic  Knowledge  and  Supervision.  These  States 
are  the  most  powerful  of  the  Union — they  were  the  Source 
and  Seat  of  Affection  for  England,  and  Alliance  with  her. 
They  have  given  us  a  Channing.  While  they  excel  in  com- 
mercial Enterprise,  and  in  manufacturing  Industry,  they 
are  pre-eminent  in  scientific  and  literary  Attainment. 
They  abhor  Slavery.  Of  all  People  on  Earth  they  are  the 
most  like  the  English,  as  they  were  the  most  attached  to 
them.  In  a  word  they  are  English.  And  this  is  the 
People  now  become  the  Seat,  Centre,  and  Source  of  the 
bitterest  Animosity  against  Britain  ! 

The  Extent  of  this  Change,  and  of  the  Participation  of 
the  other  States,  in  the  Sentiments  of  Maine,  were  re- 
vealed in  1837,  when  along  the  whole  Frontier,  from  Lake 
Champlain  to  Lake  Michigan,  an  armed  Organization  ap- 
peared ready,  on  the  first  favourable  Chance,  to  pour  into 
Canada ;  and  in  1837 and  1838,  the  British  Provinces,  both 
in  Winter  and  Summer,  were  subjected  to  formidable 
Invasions. 

In  1838,  considerable  Forces  were  sent  outfrom  England^ 
to  put  down  the  Rebellion  in  Upper  Canada,  to  maintain 
Tranquillity  in  Lower  Canada,  and  to  resist  the  organized 
Incursions  from  the  United  States.  By  this  Augmentation^ 
the  British  Troops  in  North  America  were  carried  to 
12,000  Men  above  the  Number  stationed  in  those  Pro- 
vinces during  the  War  with  the  United  States,*  and  local 
Bodies  and  Volunteers  were  also  enrolled,  making  a  total 
Amount  of  23,000  Men,  of  which  about  16,000  were  Bri- 
tish, and  the  others  officered  by  British. 

The  English  Oovernment  simultaneously  took,  in  re- 

*  During  that  War  there  were  only  4,000  British  Troops  in 
North  America* 
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ipect  to  the  United  States,  a  Pontion  of  Menace  which  in* 
spired  a  Dread  of  Consequences. 

The  great  Augmentation  of  Military  Force,  the  appa^ 
rently  firm  Language  of  the  Government,  and  a  short 
Time  afterwards,  the  Threat  of  sending  out  a  Squadron 
of  ten  Sail  of  the  Line,  had  the  Effect  of  repressing  the 
growing  Irritation  in  the  United  States,  and  for  a  Time  of 
suppressing  the  Hopes  and  Spirit  of  Aggression,  or  at  least 
the  Manifestation  of  it.  One  of  the  Incidents  producing 
this  Effect,  was  the  Destruction  of  the  Caroline ;  but  in 
Consequence  of  the  Manner  in  which  the  Englbh  Govern- 
ment dealt  with  that  Matter,  it  became  the  Source  of  new 
Rancour  on  the  one  Side,  and  of  additional  Humiliation  on 
the  other.  The  United  States  Government  was  involved  in 
Steps  far  more  injurious,  and  more  determinately  hostile, 
than  any  thing  they  had  previously  attempted  ;  and  though 
the  Seizure  of  M'Leod  did  not  bring  War,  it  placed  ttie 
American  Government  and  People  in  a  Position  from 
which  they  could  not  voluntarily  recede,  and  placed  Eng- 
land under  a  Ban,  which,  while  not  removed,  could  not 
be  forgotten.  America  had  dealt  through  her  Judicatures 
with  the  executive  Government  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Court  of  a  subordinate  Slate  had  declared  the  Act  of  the 
British  Government  to  be  Felony,  while  it  asserted  and 
enforced  its  Right  to  try  and  therefore  to  punish.  Pal- 
liated or  explained  in  any  Way,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  general  Feeling  towards  England  throughout  the 
Union  should  not  have  been  deeply  tinctured  with  this 
historic  Event.  The  Wound  opened  in  England's  Side 
was  now  so  deep,  and  endangered  such  vital  Parts,  that 
it  suggested  the  habit  of  Secresy  to  those  who  inflicted  it, 
or  who  sought  to  profit  by  it.  Designs  were  suggested 
that  were  not  for  the  Day,  and  Joy  was  inspired  which 
was  increased  by  the  Suppression.     Now  came  to  be  felt 
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QOt  in  tke  Breaits  of  a  few  but  of  BUiiiy,  the  memorftble 
Words  of  a  late  President^'*  Canada  shall  be  ours  by 
Compact."  And  the  words,  "^  Canadian  Land  Scrip,''  and 
**  Hunter's  Lodges/'  indicate  at  once  the  Aim  and  the 
Saerifioe— the  first  being  the  Whet  to  their  Appetite,  the 
second  the  Earnest  of  their  Zeal. 

In  these  latter  limes  great  Conynlsions  have  been  pre- 
pared by  apparently  the  most  contemptible  Means.  In 
the  French  Rerolntion,  in  its  consequent  Wars,  and  in 
all  the  Commotions  of  Europe,  since  the  Peace,  secret 
Associations  have  played  the  most  distinguished  Part ; 
Doctrines  on  Goremment,  Schemes  for  Conquest,  Anti- 
pathies of  Religion  and  Race,  have  been  the  Elements 
of  these  silently  infecting  Processes.  There  is  no  People 
of  Enrope  that  has  not  been  thus  polluted,  and  scarcely 
any  Power  that  has  not  been  endangered,  if  not  destroyed. 
They  present  in  the  States  where  they  have  Strength , 
Weapons,  ready-made  to  the  Hands  of  any  fore%n 
Government  that  is  unscrupulous  enough  to  turn  them 
to  account :  —  as  formerly  by  the  French  Directory  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  in  our  Times  by  Russia  m 
Germany,  Italy,  Turkey,  France,  and  England,  at  Home, 
and  in  her  southern  European  Possessions,  as  in  those 
in  Asia  and  America.  These  Considerations  connect  by 
their  character  the  recent  Associations  in  the  United 
States  with  the  general  Sources  of  Convulsion  throughout 
Europe,  and  in  their  probable  Results  with  the  general 
Seheme  by  which  Europe  and  the  World  are  agitated 
and  menaced. 

Therefore  it  is  not  only  as  an  important  Illustration  of 
the  special  and  local  Question  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing,  that  these  Transatlantic  Associations  deserve  our 
Study  and  our  Care.  We  will  commence  with  the  "  Hun- 
ter's Lodges,"  instituted  to  insurrectionize  Canada,  out  of 
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wbidi  a  iMir  AsiOoiaiiiMi  has  recently  tpranf  i  pronipted 
bj  the  Agitetioii  ib  Ireland. 

The  "^  HaRler*ft  Lodges'*  were  established  in  May,  1858. 
Each  tnierior  Lodge  to  conrist  of  from  20  to  70  Mem- 
l»ers»  presided  by  a  ''  CSiief  HanCer ;"  20  or  30  of  these 
form  the  next  Lodge,  presided  by  a  *^  Grand  Hanter  j"*  20  or 
30  of  these  farm  a  Lodge  presided  by  a  ''  Grand  Leader :" 
these  are  elected  into  the  Council  of  **  Eagles/'  and  over 
these  there  is  a  Grand  Master,  entitled  **  Sasenen."* 
The  Sasenen  to  eorre^nd  with  the  President  of  the 
United  Slatea;  the  Grand  Eagles  with  the  Presidents 
of  the  different  States,  and  so  downwards. 

Every  Member  to  be  provided  with  a  Rifle  or  Mua- 
qaet,  a  Sword,  a  Dagger,  and  to  have  ready  40  Cartridges. 
A  Contribution   is   required   from   each,  varying   from 

I  to  50  Dollars  a-year. 

The  Association  is  divided  into  Three  Branches— Po- 
litical, Military,  and  Financial* 

The  Contributions  are  used  to  support  Newspapers  and 
Publications ;  to  pay  emissary  Lecturers,  &c. ;  their  Ope- 
rations are  not  confined  to  the  United  States,  nor  to  the 
American  Continents,  but  extend  to  England  and  the 
Continent. 

In  the  beginning  of  1841,  the  ^'  Hunter's  Lodges"  wave 
rated  as  ibllows,  in  a  Statement  which  appeared  at  Moat- 

reaL 

^*  Massachusetts,  89  lodges;  Rhode  Island,  15;  Conneclloiit, 
68  ;  Maine  99;  Vermont,  107  ;  New  York,  283  ;  Michigan,  54  ; 
Wisconsm,  7;  Illinois,  21 ;  Indiana,  14;  Ohio,  86;  Pcnnsyl* 
Tania,  49;  Kentucky,  11;  Virginia,  21;  Maryland,  16;  Dela« 
ware,  2 ;  New  Jersey,  1 7  ;    Missouri,   39  ;    Iow%  S ;   Louisiana, 

I I  ;  New  Hampshire,  78  ;  Lower  Canada,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
French  population  are  organized  in  lodges;  Upper  Canada,  84. 
There  are  a  few  lodges  in  New  Brunswick,  a  few  scattered  in  other 
parts.     The  number  of  lodges  in  the  States  not  mentioned  may 

*  Title  derived  from  Hassan  Saba,  Chief  of  the  Assassins. 
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amoimt  to  from  50  to  100.  The  nomber  of  members,  if  taken  at 
the  minimnmy  may  be  fairly  calculated  at  80,000  able-bodied  men, 
and  there  are  not  fewer  than  120,000  voters  in  the  association.  The 
funds,  donations,  extra  contributions,  and  a  rigid  economy,  in 
1839-40,  and  part  of  1841,  had  so  much  increased  as  to  save  above 
300,000  dollars  as  a  reserve.*' 

The  Objects  of  the  Association  are  exposed  in  the  Oath 
administered  to  the  Members. 

**  I  swear  to  do  my  utmost  to  promote  Republican  institutions 
and  ideas  throughout  the  world ;  to  cherish  them,  to  defend  them, 
and  especially  to  devote  myself  to  the  propagation,  protection  and 
defence  of  these  institutions  in  North  America.  I  pledge  my  life, 
my  property,  and  my  honour  to  the  Association.  I  bind  myself  to 
its  interests  ;  and  I  promise,  until  death,  that  I  will  attack,  combat, 
and  help  to  destroy,  by  all  means  that  my  superior  may  think  pro- 
per, every  power  or  authorities  of  Royal  origin  upon  this  conti- 
nent, and  especially  never  to  rest  till  the  British  tyrants  cease  to  I 
have  any  possession  or  footing  whatever  in  North  America.  So  help  t 
me,  God  !'*                                                                                                            5 

From  the  above  quoted  Statement  we  extract  the  fol-  t 

lowing.  ^ 

''  We  are  often  asked  who  is  the  Grand  Sasenen,  who  are  the  ^ 

€^nd  Eagles  ?  It  is  really  impossible  to  state  this  positively  ;  but 
the  actual  chairman  of  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs  of  Con- 
gress (Caleb  Cushing),  in  one  of  his  late  lectures  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  states  *  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  American  to 
eo'Operatefor  the  expulsion  of  British  influence  and  authority 
from  that  continent. 
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The  following  names  are  in  like  manner  mentioned,  ^ 

Mr.  Smith,  of  St  Alban's,  M.  C.  for  Vermont;    Gov.  ^ 

Fairfield,  of  Maine;    Gov.  Mason,  of  Michigan;   Gen.  j. 

Bratisb,  Col.  Thomas,  the  Hon.  Senator  Williams,  Lieut. 

Gov.  Bradisb,  of  New  York ;  Gen.  Clark. 

The  following  Statement  is  of  Interest  especially  as  taken 

in  Connexion  with  the  public  Manifestation  in  favour  of  ""I 

the  Patriots^  by  the  Russian  Governor  of  New  Archangelic,  ^ 

to 
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and  the  Enrolments  in  the  United  States  by  Russian 
Agents.  f 

"  We  are  often  uked,  if  Russia  or  any  other  foreign  power  en-  I 

coaraged  the  Canadian  rebels  and  the  American  sympathisers  ; — ^to 
give  a  positive  answer  would  be  rather  a  difficult  task,  but  one  thing 
we  know,  that  50>000  dollars»  5000  rifles,  some  cannoui  and  a 
large  amount  of  ammunitioui  and  provisions  were  offered  through  a 
foreign  agent,  by  two  foreign  mercantile  houses  in  New  York  or 
Philadelphia.  This  we  know  to  be  a  UucX,  We  could  tell  something 
more  on  this  point,  but  as  Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not  think 
fit  to  divulge  any  fscts,  so  it  is  our  duty  not  to  do  so." 

Canada  not  having  been  wrested  from  us,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  treat  lightly  this  Conspiracy,*  but  be  it  remem- 
bered that  we  took  Means  to  avert  the  Danger.  The 
Number  of  Troops  sent^  and  the  Greatness  of  the  Ex- 
pense incurred,  display  how  great  that  Danger  was,  as 
the  Necessity  for  sending  them  marks  the  Contrast  of  our 
present  with  our  former  Hold  over  our  transatlantic  Pos- 
sessions.  In  1812,  4000  British  Troops  defended  Canada 
against  an  open  War,  16,000  in  1838  were  judged  requisite 
to  keep  it  tranquil  and  shelter  it  from  Bandits. 

The  increased  Military  Force  in  Canada  had  allayed 
our  Fears,  while  the  Evil  was  disguised  only.  The 
administrative  Experiments,  which  apparently  were  Con- 
cessions to  the  predominating  Doctrines,  concentrated 
the  Attention  of  the  Provincials  within.  These  were  the 
two  Constitutions  given, — the  one  by  Lord  Falkland  to 
Nova  Scotia,  the  other  by  Lord  Sydenham  to  the  two 
Canadas.  By  these  Means  the  Minds  of  Men  were  for  a 
Time  carried  away  from  Questions  affecting  the  inter- 
national   Position  of  America  and   England,  to  parish 

*  A  Member  of  the  late  Cabinet  being  reproached  with  neglect- 
ing to  take  Measures  to  prevent  the  Outbreak  said,  '<  We  c6uld  not 
get  a  hundred  pounds  to  prevent  an  Insurrection/ we  can  get  millions 
to  put  it  down." 
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and  PAHuiilieBlarJr  Squabbles,  and  eonoeiltraMd  M  tb^^ 
rival  Candidates  upon  the  Hustings. 

While  the  Canadas  were  awaiting  the  Results  which  the 
Working  of  the  new  Constitutions  were  to  preset!  t,  the 
English  Oovemment  (a  new  Adtiainistration  having  come 
into  PowerO  conceived  the  Idea^  that  it  \jbtmld  he  ctdvisiabie 
t0  iermukate  the  diphmaHe  Differences  beiu)een,  the  tU>o 
GhvemmenU.  Having  taken  this  Resolution^  it  bedame 
a  Qoestioil  only  of  ascertaining  th^  Minimum  of  i*equif  ed 
Concession.  Such  a  Step,  by  the  very  Adoption,  liifcrlved 
a  serious  Change  in  the  Characte^  of  England,  and  in 
the  Dispositions  of  the  United  States,  and  it  becomes  us 
to  pause  upon  this  Event,  not  estimating  it  by  our  pre- 
sent Thoughts,  but  considering  first  what  the  Duties  are 
of  Qove^nors  and  of  Nalioos^  that  we  may  both  perceive 
the  Departure  from  ibe  Path  of  Duty  and  of  Honour,  and 
appreciate  its  Contequences<  I'bis  Transaction  is,  more* 
over  of  grave  Importance  in  a  se<$ondary  Degree,  for  Con^ 
cesmoii  c^vM  not  be  mfnle  save  at  a  Cost,  and  the  Price 
reqfuired  <m  the  present  Occasion  were  Bights  and  Laws^ 
and  therein  the  Affections  at>d  Ibe  Loyalty  of  distinct 
Seetione  of  our  own  Subjects. 

The  liTegotfator  selected,  had  neither  of  the  two 
pnnidry  Qualifications  indispensable  for  Such  an  Office. 
He  did  flot  belong  td  the  Dipldm^tic  Body.  He  was  not 
versed  in  the  Negotiationv*  Lord  Ashbotton  wa^  the 
Man  of  Station  in  England,  the  inost  intimately  Con* 
neet^d  with-  America^  having  Property  there,*  and  knt>Wh 
Dispo^ons,  which,  to  a  British  Government,  must  have 
marked  him  a&the  Man  most  specially  disqtralified  far  such* 
a'  Negt)t^tiom    1^  the  Selection  alone  did  if  tberefot^cr 

*  No-  8t6p  dould  be  taken  dot  injuriouc^,  ih  this  Transa6tion, 
wbUe  «be  ActiT  of  their  Prede<Sds6d7  had  not  been  repudiaiedy  and 
the  Coii^rciitioii  of  i  8^7,  with  ifs  Cdrc^lary,  tile  Award  of  tbe  King 
of  Holland  restored. 
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ippear  lh»t  the  Aim  of  the  BritWi  QovenneBt  wui  oot  u 
ettle  the  Difference,  but  to  conciliate  the  AmeiicwM ;  tnc 
o  strogg  was  tbia  Desire,  thet  there  wae  a  Breaking  iftvn 
■r  all  Habita  of  Office,*  eod  ajl  ^eitraint  of  Decenun.i 
o  effect  tbia  Purpoae. 

By  the  Appointment  of  sach  a  Plenipoteotiarfi  and  tbi 
rrant)Ger  of  the  NegoUation  to  Wtehingtoa,'tbe  Queetio) 
KOB  Borrendered,  and  the  English  GoreromeDt  could  tab 
10  PoulioD. 

Lord  AahburtoD  snccewfutly  aocompliBbed  his  Misnoi 
irbich  was  not  a  diplomatic  Negociation,  but  a  eammeroia 
Bargain.  He  vent  to  establieh  the  Saale  between  Britirii  In 
lifference  and  American  Desiree,  and  he  gave  fVwely,  wba 
ras  Tftlaed  little.  The  Reiult  was  Cemonitralian  of  publi 
Satiafaction-^in  Great  Britain,  because  HariaaDy  wa 
restored— in  America,  becaove  England  had  bteaorei 
rf  ached. 

In  this  Production,  to  which  il  is  improper  to  apply,  th 
Term  "Treaty,"  the  Boundary  Diffsrenoea  are  theMatle 
to  be  settled,  and  other  Matters  are  iatrodneed  (i 
explained  afterwards)  in  order  that  the  Boundary  Sei 
tlemeat  might  be  obtained.  These  ei^raneous  Mattel 
ffere  then  introduced  for  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Unite 
States.  But  the  Boundary  is  nevertheless  not  settlef 
The  Korth-eastem  Boundary  is  wholly  ceded-:  for  £n| 

*  It  is  a  BtaodiDg  Hule  of  British  Diplomacy,  that  no  PetBon  er 
ployed  at  a  FoTeign  Court  shall  have  any  pecuniary  Interest  in  th 
Country.  The  Person  on  the  present  Occasion  selected,  had 
de«p  pecnniaiy  Stake  in  America— as  large,  if  not  larger  than  ai 
Aaiericao  Cttiien  I  -  The  Barings  have  a  larger  Capital  aflo 
under  the  American  Fla^  than  the  AstON,  ca  any  Merchant  in  tl 
United  Statw<  There  arc  nearly  thiity  Races  in  Anwiiea  e&lli 
after  him  and  his  Funily. 

,t  As  Bubscqueatl;  exhiUted  by  Lord  Ashburton'g  Speech 
Fanueil  Haljl»  "  IV  Ciadle  of  hid^Ddeflce." 
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land,    to    use    the  Words  of  an   American    Statesman ' 
— <*  yiel  ded  the  whole  Claim,  as  she  had  purchased  back 
the    Portions  she   retained."*     The  North-western  (the 
Oregon)  is  not  touched.     There  was  at  the  Time  little 
Excitement  in  America  on  the  Subject  of  the  Oregon, ' 
and  consequently  no   Alarm  in  England.     The  English 
Oovemment  had  not  then  and  there  the  Plea  for  Sur- 
render that  it  had  to  the  North-east ;    and  by  leaving 
unsettled  the  Oregon  Question,  it  conceded  all  that  the  ' 
United    States  sought — an  available  Ground   of   future 
DifiPerence. 

The  United  States  surrendered  not  one  Subject — Eng- 
land surrendered  Thousands ;  and  these  not  of  those  that 
had  been  faithless  to  her — had  taken  Part  in  Insurrection 
or  had  invited  foreign  Domination,  but  who  belonged  to 
that  very  Portion  of  her  French  Population  that  had  ab- 
stained from  all  Taint  of  Bebellion  in  the  late  Transac- 
tions, and  who  were  therefore  the  Stronghold  of  British 
as  opposed  to  American  Ascendancy  —  of  Monarchical 
as  Opposed  to  Republican  Principles. 

This  Cruelty  inflicted  on  that  j^faithful  Portion  of  the 
Acadians,  carries  Conviction  to  the  Heart  of  our  whole 
Canadian  Population  of  the  Righteousness  of  their 
Opposition  to  England,  sanctifying  to  them  Rebellion  ' 
against  a  Government  equally  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
Rights  to  an  internal  Faction,  or  to  abandon  them  to  a 
foreign  Foe. 

By  the  Extradition  Clause,  a  Blow  was  struck  at  the 
Population  the  most  devoted  hitherto  to    England — the 
Men    of  Colour.     Their    Attachment    to    England  was 
stronger  than  even  the  Ties  of  Patriotism  or  of  Loyalty—  = 
they  had  the  Character  of  Men  only  by  British  Law. — • 

*  By  Surrenders  not  within  the  Grounds  of  Di£rerence,-7>Money, 
-—Commercial  Facilities^ — Communication  and  Water-ways. 
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Now>  Eoglftnd  abandoned  her  own  Poudon,  abro* 
i;ated  her  own  Laws,  for  the  mere  Purpose  of  snrrender- 
ing  tbeni  to  gratify  by  lier  SubMrrieDcy  her  Enemy, 
What  must  be  the  Effect  of  such  an  Act  upon  their  Esti- 
mate of  us,  whom  they  revered?  This  is  the  Reply  wfl 
giTe  to  their  Admiration,  this  the  Return  we  make 
ror  their  Devotion.  The  First  of  August  Celebration* 
will  henceforward  be  desecrated  in  their  Eyes,  and  the 
Flag  of  England  will  no  longer  be  raised  at  this  Fes- 
tiral  as  the  Labarum  of  Freedom. 

Frontier  Differences  are  of  a  Character  the  most  dan- 
^roas  above  all  others  to  leave  unsettled.  The  esta- 
t>lishmentof  the  Landmark  is  the  point  of  Departure  for 
kU  Right  The  leaving  of  it  unsettled  removes  alike 
Barmony  and  Law.  In  this  case  the  Delay  of  Settle- 
■MDt  exasperates  only  one  of  the  two  Parties,  and 
the  increased  Energy  thereby  funtiehed  to  the  one  Qo- 
Knauutt  leads  to  its  increase  of  Pressure  on  the  other. 
Bat  this  baatens  not  a  Settlement :  for  the  Field  of 
Interests  between  the  two  People  is  infinite,  llie  more 
the  Spirit  of  Aggression  is  eucoun^ed,  the  thirstier  will 
t  grow ;  and  the  more  that  Sacrifice  is  made  to  attain 
Adjustment,  the  more  implacable  will  be  rendered  the 
Passions  that  are  at  Work,  and  insatiable  the  Ambition 
Lhat  has  been  awakened. 

"  There  b  hirdly  a  boy  who  drives  a  Jersey  waggon  from 
Florida  to  Penobicot  who  i«  uot  conTeraant  with  every  leading  point 
nimcrted  with  the  disputed  tCiritor;,  who  is  not  anxious  and  ardent 
n  leapect  to  it ;  and  theie  is  in  England  scarcely  one  man,  whether 
D  Parliament  or  out  of  it,  in  the  Cabinet  oi  out  of  it,  who  nther 
weds  or  knows  much  about  the  matter,  until  heiaconniitted  to&lse 
ucta,  and  is  therefore  interested  in  mitrepreaenting  the  facts,  and  in 
lonfuting  the  public  mind." 

*  The  AnniverMTy  of  the  Emancipation  Act, 
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These  Words  appeared  in  the  ColumnB  of  a  Daily 
Paper,  at  the  time  of  the  Missian  of  Lord  Asbburton ; 
and  they  are  explanatory  of  that  snbeequent  so-called 
Settlement  which  he  effected. 

It  may  be  well  to  exhibit,  as  contrasting  the  Spirit  and 
Means  of  Action  of  the  two  People,  the  Difference  of  their 
Mode  of  Selection  of  Negotiators^      The  Negoliatot*  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  bad  to  deal  with  Lofd 
Asbburton  was  Mr.  Webster.    The  Transaction  seenaed 
entirely  to  originate  on  the  part  of  the  Engii^  Govem'- 
ment*    The  Englivh  Goyemoient  its^f  thonght  it  did  so. 
The  Transaction  originated  in  the  United  States.     Bat 
the  United  States  Government  did  not  embarrltes  them- 
selves   with    needless  Cloaks  and  Forms,  and  on  the 
contrary  were  able,  because  they  understood  the  Subject 
better,  and  because  they  understood  the  People  of  Eng^^ 
land,  who  did   not  understand  them,  to  dfflpei»ie  with 
embarrassing  Forms*  and  to  approadi-tbe  Subject  where 
they  were  least  suspected.       The  ostentat]o»»  Embassy 
of  liord  Asbburton   was   the  Child  of  the  unobtrusive 
and   private  Visit  of  Mn   Webster.      He  carosio  in  no 
official    Charaeter,  and    nevertheless    be  wa»    selected 
by  one  State  of  the  Union,  Massachusetts,  and   amply 
supplied    with    Funds    fbr    this    his    private    Visit    to 
Britain.     He  was  selected  after  having  made  one  of  the 
moat  intemperate  and  menacing  Speeehefi  against  Eng- 
land ever  delivered  in  an  American  Coi^reSs,'^«cUring 
that  thc'  Time  would  come  wfaiea  Ammrita,  weiild  takB 
Possession  of  the  Territory  she  daamedv  withottt  aslnng 
England's     Leave   or    waiting  fbr   her  Consent.      The 
Boldness  of  the  Step  taken  in  sending  Mr.  Webftter  to* 
England,  was  a  Subject  of  Surprise   and  Oomnsent  ih 
America,  and  when  he  was  asked  how  he  could  dare  to 
go  to  England,  after  what  he  had  said  in  Congress,  bis 
Reply  was-—"  Thnow  the  elder  Branch,-'    Atid  what  Evi- 
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lenee  wu  immediately  afforded  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
ladgmeat,  in  thote  fulsome  ComplimeotB  that  vere 
tandied  abont,  accepted  from  him  and  heaped  upon  him 
ly  a  discarded  Whig  and  an  expectant  Tory  Afinister! 
rhis  too  at  Oxford,  where  one  vonld  have  eupposed  the 
eait  of  Sympathy  for  American  public  lostitutions  or  pri- 
rate  Character;  where  abore  all  we  might  expect  to  find 
I  ReMnroir  of  British  Feeling,  raised  high  and  kept  tron- 
{oil,  not  flowing  idly  or  uselessly  down  into  the  vnlgar 
[)hannels  of  Politics  and  Paction. 

Upon  this  follows  the  English  ambassadorial  Expe- 
lition.  The  Plenipotentiary  is  not  selected  for  having 
nade  Speeches  in  Parliament,  menacing  to  America — 
lie  is  not  selected  because  all  his  Sympalbies  and  Feel- 
ings are  English^  and  hostile  to  the  United  States —he 
is  not  selected  becaase  be  is  deeply  versed  and  warmlj 
interested  in  the  Setllementof  this  Question,  tothe~Honoui 
and  Profit  of  England ;  and,  yet,  for  any  Terms  of  Paritj 
between  the  Cases,  of  Equality  between  the  Negotiators 
this  at  the  very  least  was  requisite.  He  was  seleeteii 
for  Reasons  the  very  reverse, — that  hie  Feelings  wen 
American,  and  not  English — that  be  was  agreeable  ti 
the  American,  and  not  to  the  English  Nation.  He  goe 
forth,  and  in  the  Arena  of  this  Contest,  he  meets  the  ver 
Man  that  had  been  sent  to  England.  We  require  to  knov 
nothing  of  the  Contents  of  the  Treaty;  we  have  enough  ii 
the  Character  of  the  Nations  here  revealed,  and  in  th 
selection  of  the  Men.  We  further  now  know  that  th 
Weakness  of  England  was  greater  even  than  the  AmericaD 
had  anticipated.  The  Besulu  of  the  Negotiation  were  the 
necesg^ily  euch  as  to  be  hailed  with  Exultation  by  th 
-United  States ;  and  that  Exultation  we  may  expect  to  fin 
accepted  as  a  Source  of  Congratulation  and  Satisfaction  t 
>he  English  Nation. 

The  I>emonistTatio]u  of  Joy  which  hailed  the  Ashiurtt 
vol.  II.  2  p 
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Treaty  in  the  United  States y  which  might  have  awakened  the 
English  Government  to  a  Sense  of  its  Infatuation^  were 
accepted  by  it  as  a  Proof  of  its  Intelligence^  and  put  forward 
by  it  as  an  Evidence  of  its  Success.  Yet  the  English  Mi- 
nister in  the  same  Breath  taunted  the  Americans  with  the 
"  useless  Swamp"  which  they  had  obtained,  and  assigned 
the  Dangers  of  a  War  as  the  Reason  of  the  Concession  ! 
The  Ashburton  Treaty  produced  a  Lull.  It  required  Time 
(o  digest.  It  required  Time  for  the  Americans  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  vast  projects  to  which  such  a  Triumph 
invited — Extension  of  Dominion  northward — England's 
abolitional  Act  to  be  blotted  out— Texas  to  be  annexed — 
Mexico  broken  and  gradually  incorporated — the  English 
Possessions  in  the  West  Indies  to  fall  with  her  maritime 
Supremacy.  These  were  the  Vistas  opened  up  by  the  Ash- 
burton Treaty ;  and  soon  followed  Indications  that  their 
Mind  was  made  up,  in  the  Stride  made  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  to  the  occupation  of  the  Oregon,  simulta- 
neously with  another  Grasp  southward  to  gather  in  the 
Texas. 

The  growing  Feeling  of  Ill-will  to  England  in  the 
United  States,  has  exhibited  itself  in  a  Restoration  of  the 
**  Hunter  Lodge"  Organization  already  described,  but  on 
which  is  now  engrafted  a  bitterer  Spirit,  and  to  which  is 
given  a  wider  Scope.  We  must,  however,  before  touching 
on  this  Matter  glance  at  the  Subdivisions  of  Opinion 
throughout  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  in  the  Habit  of  curiously  inquiring  into 
these  Divisions,  anxious  to  discover  them,  and  disposed 
to  exaggerate  them.  The  first  is  on  the  Subject  of  Sla- 
very, producing  Hatred  of  the  White  and  Black  Popula- 
tion, and  the  Separation  into  hostile  Bodies  of  the  Nor- 
thern and  Southern  States.  From  this  we  anticipate 
a  weakening  of  the  Union  by  the  Fact  of  the  Division, 
and    an  Alliance  with   ourselves  of    the  Blacks,  of  the 
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tentioD,  have  been  converted  by  the  Diplomatic  Acts  of 
England  into  Bonds  of  Union.  The  United  States'  Citizens 
have,  on  the  matter  of  Slavery,  been  brought  to  a  point 
of  Concord  as  against  England,  in  the  Matter  of  the 
"  Eliza."  The  Alarm  of  the  Northern  Provinces  at  the 
Annexation  of  Texas,  because  of  the  internal  Effects, 
has  been  changed  into  a  Concurrence  in  that  Annexa- 
tion, by  the  Prospects  that  are  now  opened  for  Annexa- 
tion of  Provinces  upon  the  North,  in  the  Prosecution 
of  which  Design  they  will  require  the  Assistance  and 
the  Co-operation  of  the  Southern  States.  The  Question  of 
the  Texas,  hitherto  a  Wedge  driven  into  the  Body  of 
the  United  States,  becomes  now  the  Pivot  upon  which 
its  Action  turns. 

Nor  is  it  only  that  Ve  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  the 
Good-will  of  these  once  Fellow  Citizens,  nor  is  it  only  that 
before  us  is  the  melancholy  Fact,  that  Dispositions  unfa- 
vourable to  England  are  spread  throughout  the  Union — 
that  an  Eye  of  Covetousness  is  cast  upon  our  Possessions — 
that  Exultation  is  spread  by  the  Knowledge  of  Disaffection 
in  our  Possessions  in  Europe,  and  in  Asia,  as  well  as 
in  America — that  the  Foes  of  England  are  looked  upon 
as  the  Friends  of  America,  and  that  this  People  has  its 
Mind  attached  with  Interest  to  every  Scheme  of  Disor- 
ganisation or  Convulsion  which  the  World  presents;  but 
it  is,  that  throughout  this  People  there  is  established  posi*' 
'  tive  Organization  to  carry  into  Operation  by  a  popular  and 
revolutionary  Executive,  these  Designs  of  Aggression, 
these  Projects  of  Convulsion  as  directed  upon  us  from 
without,  and  raised  up  against  us  from  within.  The 
"Hunters'  Lodges"  are  now  revived  as  ** Repeal  Asso-^ 
ciATioiis."  These  are  in  active  operation,  in  the  fol- 
lowing chief  towns^  Boston,  Albany,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Cleaveland ,  Buffalo,  Rochester^ 
Cbarlestown,  Detroit,  the  Savannah,  Toledo,  Newark,  and 
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»oor  Placea,  to  the  Nupaber  at  preient  of  160.  Con- 
resses  are  fixed  for  two  Periods  in  every  Year  for  Dele- 
ates  from  all  Parts  of  the  Union. 

This  Organization  extends,  it  will  be  observed  hy  the 
fames  that  we  have  quoted,  to  the  Portions  of  the  Union 
lat  have  hitherto  stood  the  mostopposed  in  their  Opinions 
ad  Projects,  such  as  the  Northern  and  the  Southern,  the 
lostera  and  Western  States:  it  is  to  be  found  equally  at 
Few  Orleans,  as  at  Bufialo,  and  equally  enlists  the  Sym- 
athies  of  the  Carolina  Planter  and  the  New  England 
lannfacturer. 

At  Cleaveland  in  Ohiothe  Congress  met  in  October  last, 
nd  among  others  the  following  Resolutions  were  passed. 

"  That  a  similar  Combination  be  formed  throaghout  all 
iritish  America,  Tiz.  Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick, 
[ova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  Canada." 

"  That  the  Line  of  Conduct  to  be  pnrsued,  should  be  re> 
ulated  by  Instructions  from  Ireland." 

"  That  when  the  internal  Condition  of  the  United  King- 
am  has  become  bo  perilous  andmenacing  as  to  render  it 
ther  indispensable  or  desirable  to  withdraw  all  Brittsh 
roops  from  foreign  Service,  the  whole  united  Repealers 
'  America  should  act  in  Concert  together,  to  create  a 
liversion  in  favour  of  Ireland,  or  root  out  for  ever  the 
ritish  Sway  from  the  American  Shores." 

Let  any  Man  now  look  at  this  Question,  not  through  the 
ledium  of  his  Passions,  but  with  a  cool  and  dispas- 
onate  Judgment — making  the  Case  his  own ;  let  hini 
insider  what  would  the  Relations  or  the  Prospects  of 
harmony  be  between  England  and  Erance,  if  similar 
rganizations  were  spread  throughout  England,  directed 
;aiQst  France  ;  if  the  Field  of  Agitation  and  the  Road 
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to  Distinction  for  the  senatorial  Declaimer,  or  tlic 
Chartist  Itinerant,  or  the  Corn  Law  Repealer  had  be- 
come  foreign  Policy^  mixing  up  all  these  Sources  of  Agi- 
tation with  Schemes  of  Aggression  and  the  Violence  of  in- 
ternational Hatred, — would  the  English  Language  con- 
tain terms  capable  of  describing  the  Miscreants  that 
Englishmen  had  become  ?  If  the  reviling  of  a  foreign 
Government,  and  the  Expressions  of  Abhorrence  poured 
forth  on  a  stranger  People,  not  (as  we  have  known  them 
formerly  in  England,)  called  forth  by  Acts  that  merited 
such  Terms  or  directed  against  a  People  prosecuting 
guilty  Designs, — must  not  such  a  Nation  have  become,  in 
in  the  Language  of  Channing,  "  a  Robber-State,  that  has 
left  far  behind  the  Models  of  Iniquity  that  have  descended 
to  us  from  past  Ages"  I  Here  is  a  Case  of  malignant  Con- 
spiracy,— moved  by  Vehemence  of  Passion, — linked  by 
Confederacy  in  Crime. 

An  Organization  of  such  Character,  with  such  Aims, 
that  has  thus  so  rapidly  sprung  up  amongst  our  Neighbours 
jn  America,  endangering  by  its  disordered  Efforts,  as  well 
ashy  its  organized  Influence,  the  harmony  of  our  Fron- 
tier, the  security  of  our  Provinces,  as  well  as  the  Relations 
of  the  two  Governments,  is  a  Danger  for  England  as  clear 
and  more  threatening  than  would  be  that  of  an  open  and 
avowed  Invasion.  When  the  Provinces  of  England  were 
in  1812  invaded  by  the  United  States,  that  Invasion  was 
repelled  by  our  North  American  Subjects.  Have  we  not 
then  to  expect  from  them  now  a  similar  Resistance  to  the 
present  Attack,  not  less  injurious  for  them  or  for  us? 
This  Attack  they  could  repel  without  Bloodshed,  without 
Danger,  without  Suffering,  without  long  Travail,  or  Night- 
watching,  without  departure  from  Home  or  abandon- 
ment of  Fields  and  Harvests.  It  was  to  be  resisted  by  the 
mere  Expression  of  the  Thoughts  that  are  in  their  Minds, 


rtlieie  Thought!  are  trae  nnd   lo 

lorrMpondiog  with  the  Picture  of 

hese  perfidious  sod   abominable  i 

iressions  or  Abhorrence,  and  beli< 

!.oya]ty  ?     Do  we  find  an  AMociati< 

he   evil   ESectR,  and  to   expose  t 

Vothing  of  ibe  kind — leu  than  n 

bese  our  very  Dependencies  spread 

UBtifj'ing  it  by  Concurrence,  strengt 

ion.  To  the  North  of  the  Canadian 

Spirit  has  displayed  itwlf  in  a  simili 

IB  "  Hunter's  Lodges,"  or    "  Kept 

ipread  to  the  subjoined  Provinces  ai 

JVew  BrtoMwicA.*— Frederic  Ion,  i 

Nova  Scotia, — Halifax,  Picton,  1 

Prince  Edtoard't  Island, — Charlo 

Newfoundland. — St.  John's. 

Canada — Quebec,  Montreal,  Byl 

'ille,  Belleville,  Kingston,  TorontOj 

[iOndoo,  Ouetph. 

It  was  not  the  French  Canadians 
tVar  with  the  United  States,  w. 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  bs 
Emigration,  frotu  the  United  Co 
-atber  than  renounce  their  AUegiai 
ibandoned  their  all,  and  surrendc 
Wealth,  came  to  eslablish  theme 
Wastes,  exposed  to  the  greatest  Har 
rhis  they  did  out  of  Affection  for  ll 
In  these  Provinces,  then,  bad 
brightest  Flame  of  Devotion,  and 

•  In  1838,  the  two  Chambers  the  sar 
tlon  £50,000  and  £10,000.  for  the  Defew 
the  Brutiswickeri  were  sending  money  to 
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the  Celebration  of  the  Birthday  of  George  the  Third,  on 
the  4th  of  June,  they  outdid  in  the  Expressions  of  Zeai 
and  Enthusiasm,  the  Anniversary  of  the  Americans  of  the 
4th  of  July. 

On  the  material  Interests  of  these  two  Provinces  we  had 
'now  dealt  the  heaviest  Blows— on  the  one  by  the  change  in 
the  Timber  Duties,*  on  the  other  by  the  Abandonment  of 
the  Fisheries.f 

The  remaining  Population  of  our  North  American 
Colonies  are  composed  of  the  AcadianSy  of  French  origin, 
British  Emigrants,  the  coloured  Population,  and  the  In- 
dians.  The  Acadians  have  been  betrayed  by  the  Ash- 
burton  Treaty ; — the  coloured  Population  outraged  by  the 
Extradition  Clause  ; — the  Canadian  Population  generally 
converted  into  a  factious  Organization  against  England,  by 

*  In  as  far  as  the  Timber  Dutiei^  were  changed^  the  Interests  of 
England  were  not  consulted ;  they  were  changed  just  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  injure  New  Brunswick,  without  opening  to  England 
the  Timber  Trade  of  the  World,  so  as  merely  to  transfer  the  Traffic 
to  the  Baltic,  and  the  benefit  to  Russia. 

f  We  have  placed  the  Inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  in  this  Pre- 
dicament, that  they  are  less  favoured  upon  our  own  Shores,  than 
the  Americans.  While  the  Traffic  is  transferred  to  the  Americans 
to  the  increase  of  their  Navy  and  Profits,  our  own  Subjects  emi- 
grate, and  become  United  States'  Subjects,  in  order  that  they  may 
benefit  by  the  richness  of  their  own  Coast,  from  which  they  are 
debarred  under  the  British  Flag. 

With  respect  to  the  Fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  the  Evil  is  not 
confined  to  the  single  Colony,  but  to  our  whole  North  American 
Colonies,  and  our  Home  Trade.  We  fkst  surrendered  these  Rights 
to  the  French,  which  the  Americans  have  stepped  in  to  share  in 
common,  the  English  being  excluded,  the  Americans  taking  their 
Ground  upon  the  Rights  descending  to  them  as  British  Subjects 
previous  to  the  year  1778. 
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ibe  Unioo  of  the  two  ProviaceB ;— tbe  Britith  SutjecU  1 
iudeed  Attachment  to  the  Mother  Couotry,  but  it  oper 
only  ia  factious  Opposition  to  their  Caaadian  fellow  < 
zena; — tbe  lodiaoa,  who  bo  recently  aa  1637,  came' 
from  the  United  States'  territory  for  the  Defence  of 
British,  have  been  atieoated  by  the  Acts  affecting  I 
.Lands  in  Upper  Canada;  finally,  the  Population  of  I 
-who  had  io  like  Manner  united  themselves  from  w 
ever  Country  or  of  whatever  Faith,  in  Defence  of  Br 
Supremacy,  (and  for  this  end  many  Irishmen  c 
from  the  United  States,)  are  sow  of  courae  enrolled  uj 
the  Banner  of  Repeal.*  Amongst  the  BriUah  Pop 
tion  there  are  other  subdivisions,  Scotch  Pre$byter> 
JUiliiart/,  and  Roman  Catholica.  Tbe  Scotch  have  t 
peculiar  cause  of  Grievance  in  the  Cbureb  Res 
Qaestioo,  which  places  them  as  no  longer  upon 
EstabliBhment,     Tbe  Military!  are  disgusted  by  the 

*  There  ii  sd  Eiceptiou  to  be  made  in  favour  of  some  ol 
Orangemeo,  and  perhaps  the  Suspension  of  the  Assent  ol 
Governor  to  the  Bill  for  their  Suppression  may  hsTe  referen 
this.  The  present  GoveroOT  of  Canada  is  a  man  whose  evei 
must  have  meaning. 

t  The  Case  of  Capt.  Drew  ia  sufficiently  notorioas,  and  th 
ihe  Government  has  granted  a  tardy  Recompense,  he  is  atill  i 
the  ban  of  Piracy  in  the  Conrts  of  the  United  States.  Sir  j 
McNab,  as  has  been  publicly  stated  in  thia  Country,  woul 
in  Danger,  if  he  followed  the  direct  Road  to  attend  to  his  P 
mentary  Duties,  of  being  seized  and  hung  as  a  Felon.  Some 
Men  engsged  in  the  fresh-water  Navigation  were  obliged  to  abi 
their  Employment  from  Danger  of  being  caught  by  the  Ameri 
A  more  flagrant  Instance,  if  not  of  our  Shame,  at  least  o 
Ingratitude  and  Infatuation,  is  to  he  found  in  tbe  Case  of  Ct 
Fitzgibbon.  At  his  own  Cost  and  Risk  he  armed  himself  ar 
Family,  and  a  few  Adherents  to  defend  Toronto,  and  it  nai 
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grace  that  has  been  attached  to,  and  the  Paniahment 
inflicted  upon,  those  Officers  who  served  against  the 
United  States,  many  of  whom  have  stood  by  name  marked 
as  Felons  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  been  as  a  body  the  most  obedient  in  the 
Colony;  their  Clergy,  who  hitherto  had  abstained  from  all 
Share  in  Agitation,  are  now,  through  Causes  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  Canada,  but  emanating  from  nearer  home, 
gradually  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  Sedition  now  connected 
with  Repeal.  Thus,  whereas  formerly  from  separate 
Causes  each  branch  of  the  Population  was  attached  to 
England,  now  has  a  separate  ^Alienation  of  each  been 
effected,  and  a  general  chilling  of  the  Affections  of  the 
whole.  The  Connection  with  the  Mother  Country,  except 
where  it  is  taken  as  a  Symbol  of  Faction,  is  a  matter  of 
cold  Indifference,  while  there  are  Portions  of  the  Commu- 
nity, and  these  the  most  active,  vehemently  engaged  in 
projects  of  Dismemberment. 

The  following  Table  will  present  at  a  glance  the  Con- 
trast of  our  past  and  present  Position — 

The  United  States. 
1811-12.  1837. 

The  New  Englanders  taking  Organizing]  in  every  District 

Steps  to  stop  the  Supplies   of  to  invade  our  North  American 

their  own  Government  to  arrest  Colonies. 

the  War  against  England. 


Step  that  saved  Western  Canada.  He  received  from  successive 
Parliaments  a  vote  of  5000  acres  of  Land.  This  Vote  was  succes- 
sively vetoed  by  the  Home  Government,  While  this  Man  is  con- 
signed to  comparative  Penury,  the  Leaders  of  the  Rebellion  were 
seated,  until  their  late  removal,  in  the  posts  of  Profit  and  Honour. 
It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  Case  of  McLeod.  That  Name  convejrs 
at  once  the  Sense  of  the  most  utter  Indignity  that  one  Nation  can 
inflict  or  endure. 
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North  Amsrican  CoLONin. 

1812.  1837. 

Canadiam  org»nIced  to  the  Engaged     in     a     Rebellion 

Amount  of  80,000  Men  to  re-  againat  Great  Bniain. 
■iit  the  American  Invasion. 

1837.  1844. 

Coloured  Population  tnaing  ExatperateJ     agwnat     Oreat 

to  defend  England.     (American  Britain.    (Sarrender  of  Nelson 

Schooner,  Anne.)  Hackett.     Ashburton  Treaty.) 

1837.  1844. 

IrUh  Population, — Orange-  United  in  Repeal  Associations 

men,  Catholics— Corltmen,  Con-  from    Labrador  to    Mississippi 

naught  Men,  united  to  maintain  (excepting  the  Orangemen). 
English  Supremacy. 


1837. 
Acadians  faithful    while    the 
other  Population  of  French  Ori- 
gin were  rebellious. 


1844. 
Given  oTer  to  the  Americans. 


1778.  1844. 

New  Bninsnick,     alienated  by       Timber  Duties. 
Nova  Scotia,  .         .  Coast  Fisheries  surrendered  tc 

the  Americans. 
Newfoundland,    .         .         .  Sea  Fisheries   surrendered  tc 

the  French  and  Americans. 


To  the  List  of  Adhesions  to  the  Hunter  Repeal  As- 
socintioQ,  must  be  added  the  British  Subjects  in  the 
United  States  (Irish),  who,  011  the  Canadian  Rebellion, 
were  all  on  our  Side,  and  who  are  now  enlisted  to  a 
Man — Purple  and  Green,  equally  against  us, 

This  Repeal  Association,  which  in  Ireland  m  cans — 0 
the  Legislative  Union,  across  the  Atlantic  means — Seve- 
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ranee  of  the  Empire.  The  Adoption  of  the  ambiguoufl 
Term,  Beduces  in  the  first  Instance  our  Transatlantic 
Subjects,  by  not  feeling  its  full  Import,  and  the  deepened 
Sense  it  gains  in  America,  will,  through  that  same  ambi- 
guity be  reyerberated  back  to  Ireland  and  Britain. 

In  the  United  States,  at  the  first  Period  referred  to  in 
this  Table,  there  was  a  general  Estimation  of  England, 
and  a  Disunion  between  themselves  because  of  England. 
At  the  present  Period  there  is  a  universal  Hatred  of 
us  becoming  the  Bond  of  Union  among  themselves. 

In  the  North  American  Colonies,  there  was  in  the  first 
Period  a  separate  Attachment  to  Great  Britain,  of  all 
the  Portions,  Sections,  Colours,  and  Races,  and  thus  re- 
sulted among  themselves  Union  and  Strength.  Now, 
there  is  separate  Animosity  of  each  against  England, 
leading  to  at  once  a  factious  Disunion  within,  and  a 
general  Association  with  America,  and  general  Animosity 
against  England. 

To  these  Evils  two  Remedies  have  been  applied, — the 
Constitutions  within,  and  the  Ashburton  Treaty.  Three 
Years  have  suiBced  to  shew  the  Canadians,  that  the  Re- 
medy they  had  embraced  was  but  an  Ixion's  Cloud,  and 
two  Years  to  dispel  from  us  the  Illusions  of  restored  inter- 
national Harmony. 

Here  is  a  Question  of  a  difference  between  two  States 
— one  Powerful,  and  the  other  Weak.  It  is  not  the  Power- 
ful one  that  is  instant  and  vehement — grasping  in  Dis- 
position, and  outrageous  in  Speech.  It  is  not  the  Weak 
one  that  is  mild  and  deprecatory,  and  that  imploringly 
appeals  to  **  cognate  Race,"  and  **  common  Ancestry," 
&c.  The  parts  are  reversed,  the  strong  Government  de- 
precates—the  weak  one  threatens — the  first  deprecates  in 
vain,  the  last  threatens  with  success.  It  is  England  that 
yields — and  yields  to  Menace  what  she  had  not  conceded 
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to  Aigunwnt.  And  herein  lies  the  whole  Difierence.  Tlie 
original  Dispute,  and  the  subsequent  Exasperation  depends 
entirely  on  the  Knowledge  of  the  United  States,  of  Eng- 
land's physical  Strength  and  intellectual  Weakness.  Mr. 
Kennith  Rayner,  of  South  Carolina,  an  important  Member 
of  the  Senate,  thus  described  the  relative  Position  of  the 
two  Countries. 


"  Suppose  vre  ahould  be  precipitkled  into  a  war  with  England — 
what  wotitd  be  our  condition  t  Out  army  reduced  to  a  handful,  and 
they  in  the  swamps  of  Florida,  held  at  bay  by  the  savage.  Our 
navy  coniitting  of  but  a  few  frigatu,  and  itlU  fewer  ships,  and  they 
unfit  for  service.  Our  fortiBcatiuns  unmanned  and  decaying  for 
want  of  repairs.  Without  barracks,  without  ordnance,  without 
munitions  of  war ;  and  what  is  still  worse  thaa  all  these,  with 
an  empty  Treasury  and  no  means  of  supplying  it.  With  twenty 
thousand  veterans  on  our  Northern  border,  England  would 
invade  our  territory  and  lay  our  frontiers  in  ruins.  With  a  fleet 
of  steam  ships,  she  would  ravage  our  coasts,  and  lay  our  dties  in 
ashes.  By  throwing  a  few  regiments  of  her  manumitted  West 
India  slave  troops  upon  our  Southern  coast,  she  would  excite  « 
domestic  insurrection.  Her  machinations  would  soon  reach  the 
sixty  thousand  Indian  warriors  that  are  congregated  on  onr  Wes- 
tern border,  whose  yell  would  resound  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  AUeghanies.  This  Indian  population  is  already  restless  and  dis- 
contented.  With  a  lingering  eye  they  look  back  upon  the  deserted 
graves  of  their  fathers ;  and  mth  feelings  exasperated  and  almost 
goaded  into  madness,  by  the  infliction  of  their  accumulated  wrongs, 
ihey  are  prepared  for  a  sudden  outbreak,  whenever  there  is  the  least 
prospect  of  success.  Thus  hemmed  in  on  all  aides— on  the  North, 
on  the  West,  on  the  Eastern  and  Southern  coasts— what  would  be  our 
situation?  ....  In  the  mean  time,  what  would  become  of  our  com- 
merce, which  is  extending  itself  into  every  part  of  the  world  ?  Ex- 
posed to  the  power  and  rapacity  of  our  enemies,  our  little  navy 
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would  be  shattered  to  pieces^   and  our  commerce  driven  from  the 
ocean  I"* 

And  is  this  Picture  drawn  and  overcharged  to  justify 
some  base  Project  of  Surrender  ?  By  no  means.  It  occurs 
in  a  Speech  in  which  is  to  be  found  the  following  Passage— 

'*  Sir,  this  is  no  northern  guestion — no  sectional  question — 
but  a  great  national  question,  involving  national  honour  and  na- 
tional  rights.  And  if  force  does  become  necessary  to  vindicate  the 
national  character,  we  of  the  South,  as  well  as  the  North,  will 
not  only  pour  out  our  revenue,  but  we  will  pour  out  our  blood,*' 

This  Speaker  calls  himself  the  Advocate  of  Peace.  So 
in  the  recent  Debates  in  Congress  do  the  most  vehement 
Speakers  call  themselves  the  Advocates  of  Peace ;  so  in 
England  Lord  Brougham  was  the  Advocate  of  Peace.     Sir 

*  "  *  Troubles  with  England.' " — The  attentive  observer  of  recent 
events  will  not  be  surprised  that  we  express  our  opinion  that  the 
Course  of  events  on  our  Northern  and  Eastern  border  is  tending  ra- 
pidly and  surely  to  a  serious  rupture^  and  probably  a  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  !  This  opinion  has  not  been 
lightly  or  hastily  formed ;  we  shall  be  grateful  if  the  future  prove  it 
mistaken — but  unfounded  it  cannot  be. 

**  That  we  are  totally  unprepared  for  a  war  with  the  most  formi- 
dable naval  power  on  the  globe — that  England  would  sweep  our 
commerce  from  the  seas,  burn  our  sea*ports^  ravage  our  borders, 
slaughter  thousands  of  our  people,  and  probably  send  the  flame  of  fierce 
insurrection  through  our  Southern  States  before  we  could  commence 
the  fight  in  earnest,  are  obvious  enough.  That  we  should  even- 
tually vindicate  our  national  fame,  drive  the  enemy  from  our  territory, 
and  probably  retaliate  upon  them  some  of  the  evils  they  had  inflicted 
upon  us  is  very  probable.  But  would  this  be  worth  its  cost  of  one 
hundred  thousand  lives,  five  hundred  millions  worth  of  property, 
and  the  loss  of  half  a  century  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  happiness, 
and  social  order  ?     We  think  not." — From  the  New  Yorker. 
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B.  Peel  was  the  Adrocate  of  Peace.  They  are  on  i 
rides,  the  Advocstot  of  Peace.  Of  course,  they  all  met 
same  thing;  -the  Americans— that  they  should  take ;  U 
Englishmen— that  they  should  not  be  hindered.  "  Let  1 
poor  forth  our  Blood,"  *'  Let  us  surrender  Canada,"  in 
ply  the  same  Christian  Spirit,  and  Political  Foresight. 

At  the  Time  that  Sir  R.  Peel  justified  the  Ashburt< 
Treaty,  on  the  Dread  of  War,  our  whole  Power  was  aval 
able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  America,  she  had  no  Means  wha 
ever  of  Resistance ;  so  that  England  might  have  dictated  b 
own  Terms,  and  nothing  leas  than  an  Attempt  to  dismemb 
the  United  States,  or  to  subject  the  Federation  to  Tribut 
Indignity,  or  the  like,  could  have  produced  War. 

There  were  two  Questions  then  pending— the  one  tl 
Invasion  of  British  Territory  by  American  Citizens,  tl 
other  the  Boundary. 

As  to  the  first,  England,  in  taking  Measures  against  th 
United  States,  would  not  only  have  been  justified  in  tt 
eyes  of  tlte  World,  but  in  their  own ;  they  were  ashame 
of  their  Act,  startled  at  its  Impudence,  and  fearful  of  ii 
Consequences.  That  Matter  had  to  be  settled,  by  doin 
what  ought  succes^vely  to  have  been  done  from  189 
downwards;  that  is,  by  calling  the  United  States  to  accoui 
for  these  Invasions,  requiring  the  Expenses  which  they  ha 
occa^oned  to  be  refunded,  and  Atonement  to  be  made  fc 
the  Measures  taken  agtunst  our  Officers.  Thus  dealt  witi 
this  Matter  presented  no  Difficulty — thus  dealt  with,  a 
other  Difficulties  were  at  once  removed. 

As  to  the  Boundary,  there  could  be  no  Questioa  ( 
War  ou  the  Part  of  England,  except  a  defensive  on( 
The  Matter  was  in  her  Hand,  the  simple  Indication  ths 
she  knew  that  it  was  so,  sufficed  at  once  to  settle  th 
vapouring  of  the  United  States,  and  to  re-awaken  th 
Loyalty  and  Patriotism  of  our  North  American   Subjects 
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no  Force  was  wanted  to  support  such  a  Decision — alone  it 
was  a  Host. 

Here  is  a  Claim  made  by  the  United  States  for  Terri- 
tory, which  Britain  never  had  surrendered.     Britain   has 
admitted  the   Discussion  of   the  Right,  but  has  held  the 
/  Territory.     It  is  not  a  DiflRerence  arising  from  undefined 

Limits  between  ancient  Kingdoms.  No  Portion  of  the 
States  became  Independent  except  by  the  positive  Sur- 
render of  Oreat  Britain.  The  Territory  claimed  by  the 
United  States  on  the  Ground  of  doubtful  British  Cession, 
had  previously  been  Britain's  without  dispute,  and  she  had 
asserted  and  maintcdned  throughout  its  extent  Jurisdiction 
and  Military  Occupation.* 

The  Parties  then  submitted  to  an  Arbitration,  and  Eng- 
land had  notified  to  the  Arbitrator  its  Acceptance  of  the 
Award,  by  which  she  gave  up  to  the  Americans  two-thirds 
of  what  they  claimed.  The  United  States  relin(q[uished  the 
Award ;  they  of  course  lost  the  Benefit,  and  moreover 
broke  the  Compact  which  bound  them  to  an  absolute  Sub- 
iriission  to  the  Decision  of  the  Arbiter.  They  had  no 
longer  a  Shadow  of  Claim  ;  and  if  they  had,  England  could 
proceed  to  no  new  Arbitration.  That  Act  of  the  United 
States  placed  England  in  the  full  Possession  of  the  Terri- 
tory rfeji^^whieh  she  held  rfe|/acfo. 

This  was  the  Position  4ihat  had  to  be  taken  tip  by 
the  new  Administtation,  this  ^-as  thei^  Duty;  and 
they  possessed  overwhelming  Means  to  support  that  Deci- 
sion against  any  attempt  to  invalidate  it,  which  could  only 
have  been  by  an  Army  crossing  our  Frontier  from  the 

*  The  Infractions  upon  this  Point  in  recent  Tiroes  have  been 
pnavpwed  as  international  Acts,  they  were  but  private  Communica- 
tipns  from  the  then  Foreign  Minister.  It  was  for  the  Government 
that  came  into  Power  to  disavow  them,  as  they  had  disavowed  th9 
reasonings  of  the  same  Functionary  upon  the  Right  of  Search. 
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at«8.  Having  taken  this  Ground,  than,  England 
e  suffered  the  Settlement  to  be  made  according 
ard  of  1831.  So  faer  Moderation  would  have  bean 
id,  and  it  would  have  been  known  that  in  her 
ed  Strength  and  Liberality,  and  knowing  and 
her  own  RighU,  she  yet  knew  how  to  prize 
9  the  Auction  of  her  Neighbours.     This  Ques- 

settled,  all  the  others  were  settled,  and  all 
losed. 

tie  Right  was  abandoned,  the  Opportunity 
,  and  the  Consequence  is,  that  the  Hatred 
'  alternate  ImtaUon  and  Provocation  we  had 
s  converted  into  Contempt.  With  the  common 
ntic  Speech,  Espresuons  are  interwoven  to  be 

only  to  those  which,  in  Europe,  we  apply  to  the 
Power.  These  have  grown  not  out  of  WeakiuM 
i  be  trampled  on  with  Impunity  but — Strength  ! 
ar  is  ripe  in  the  East."     "  Mahometanism  must 

from  the  Soil  of  Europe."  "  The  Crescent  wanes 
e  Cross,"  It  is  these  crushing  Sentences  that 
^ed  the  European  Powers  with  the  Enemy  of 
>  effect  its  Fall.  These  Wtuds  will  bring  on  Eurc^ 
nider  Devastation  than  the  Hordes  c^  Moguls  and 
'et  why  should  these  Words  have  found  Favour? 
as  not,  like  England,  given  Cause  for  Animosity ; 
imbitteredno  Nation  by  commercial  Competition, 
ed  none  by  struggle  for  political  Pre-eminence;  she 
ssed  no  World  with  maritime  Preponderance,  and 
lid  she  sign  perfidious  Treaties  against  friendly 
ents,  nor  assault  innocent  People,  to  set  up 
rs,  t»  sell  Drugs,  or  depose  Ameers.  She  has 
eraven  Surrender  of  Territory,  SubjectSj  or  Eights, 
e  apprehended  Resistance,  nor  cowardly  Assault 
)  reckoned  on  Impunity. 

n  the  Fruit  is  ripe  it  will  fall  of  itself."  *'  The 
1  pluck  out  the  Eyes  of  the  Lion  and  Unicorn." 
I.  2q  - 
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**  Monarchy,  like  Masonry,  must  be  driven  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere.*'  Such  Expressions  ate  now  cur- 
rent in  the  Transatlantic  Continent,  and  they  will  find 
kindly  Beeeption,  and  awaken  responsive  Echoes  in  the 
Continent  of  the  East  And  when  they  have  brought  for 
England  such  Consequences  as  she  herself  has  mainly  con- 
tributed to  bring  upon  Turkey — when  she  finds  herself 
exhausted  by  an  objectless  War,  torn  by  Insurrection,  and 
disposed  of  by  a  Protocol,  then  may  she  learn,  too  late, 
that  there  is  no  Strength  so  great  as  to  be  able  to  dis- 
pense with  Honour  and  subvert  Justice;  and  that  no 
Nation  is  strong  that  has  deprived  itself  of  Friends. 
Then  shall  we  discover  what  the  Riches  are  which  we 
have  been  treasuring  up  against  the  evil  Day,  when,  know* 
ing  not  how  to  merit  Friendship,  we  sought  to  extort  it  by 
Assault,  and  to  purchase  it  by  Concession.* 

Let  it  be  here  clearly  understood  that,  when  we  speak  of 
Dishonesty,  it  is  heedlessness  of  Guilt  and  Transgression 
that  we  mean.  There  has  been  no  Design  or  Object  of 
Englishmen  in  any  of  the  Crimes  that  their  Government 
has  committed;  they  are  indeed  guilty  as  if  they  had 
cherished  Design;  but  it  is  not  that  Guilt  which  we 
charge  upon  them.  By  the  absence  of  Design  against 
their  Neighbours,  they  are  destitute  of  Craft  and  Cunning ; 
by  confidence  in  their  own  Strength  they  have  lost  Watch- 
fulness. Neither,  therefore,  ef  the  Causes  that  lead  to  a 
Nation's  Care,  and  thereby  to  its  Knowledge,  are  in  action 
for  them  ;  and,  moreover,  living  in  an  Island,  and  not  having 

*  Declaration  of  Simla,  Ist  Oct.  1838,  announcing  that  we 
were  to  Invade  a  Foreign  State,  *'to  substitute  a  friendly  far  an 
unfriendly  Power  on  our  North-west  Frontier.*' 

Declaration  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by.  the  Mover  of  the  Vote  of 
Thanks  to  Lord  Ashburton.  ^*  Not  the  Madawaska  Settlement, 
but  the  whole  Territory  in  dispute;  a je,  Canada  itself,  and  the 
whole  of  our  North  American  Possessions  would  he  give  up  eooner 
thnn  incur  the  Gdilt  of  a  War  with  America.** 
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be£9ra  them  ux  ubitnry  Frontiar,  preMDting  eitbei 
Tlioii^t  of  Danger,  or  tbe  Denre  of  Acquiiition,  they  '. 
eeased  to  understaDcl  tbe  FeelingB  of  other  Nations  ol 
wise  tituated,  or  tbe  Estimate  they  form  of  England,  01 
Schemes  into  which  they  may  enter,  either  under  a 
posed  Necessity  of  counteracting  lier  Ambition,  or  in 
Hope  of  profiting  by  her  Weakneu.  All  that  is  addrc 
to  Eng^irimen  upon  sudi  Subjects  are  as  Sounds  to 
Deaf,  and  as  Colours  to  the  Blind. 

Tbe  Citizen  of  the  United  States  is,  on  the  other  H 
aroused  t»  Watchfulness,  and  impelled  to  Knowledge  i 
1^  Ins  Dread  of  the  Power  <^  .England,  were  it  exei 
and  by  the  Deure  of  Gun,  of  which  England's  negligi 
opens  to  him  the  Hope.  The  United  States  Citizen 
gradually  attained  to  this  Science ;  he  has  marched  I 
Surprise  to  Surprise  by  our  Admission  of  groundless  Pre 
sions;  be  luw  gone  on  from  Discovery  to  Discovery  in 
HlimitaUe  Field  of  En^^h  Pusillanimity,  until  he  has 
Tolved  himself  in  Schemes  of  Bobbery,  Conspiracy, 
Insurrection.  So  committed,  he  has  seriously  to  a| 
himself  to  find  the  Means  by  which  England's  false  Seci 
shall  be  prolonged,  and  her  Vengeance  effectually  com 
acted,  should  it  ever  be  aroused.  To  spy  out  throughout 
World  the  Infirmities  and  the  Dangers  of  Britain, 
nnnes  his  Task,  and  proves  his  Fatriotism.  We  have  gi 
the  Oaths  sworn  by  one  Body,  and  fbnnal  Reaolut 
passed  by  Another,  pledging  tbem  to  the  Inyauon  of 
BriUsh  Territories,  and  to  the  Uprooting  of  the  Bri 
Power  from  the  neighbouring  Soil.  They  cannot  pi 
in  such  a  Course ;  they  must  be  busy  no  less  on 
Continent  of  Europe*  than  at  Home  and  in  Canada ;  1 

*  The  Labours  of  Americans  and  iheir  Geraian  and  French 
Writers,  to  vituperate  England  througli  the  Continenlal  Press 
well-known,  and  though  this  Action  was  origiaally  directed  to 
2  q2 
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mu3t  watch  and  foment  the  Progress  of  Repeal  in  Ireland, 
of  Chartism  and  Corn-law  Agitation  in  England,  and  thus 
draw  within  the  Sphere  of  this  Agitation  the  Elements  of 
Confusion  that  foment  in  every  State.* 

Thus  very  reasonable  Grounds  present  themselves  for 
anticipating  such  Weakening  of  England's  Power  in 
America  and  Europe,  as  to  make  the  Scheme  appear  no 
longer  absurd.  They  may  justly  expect  that  the  Vexations, 
Distractions,  and  Irritation  into  which  England  will  be 
plunged,  will  call  away  the  Attention  of  Government  and 
People  from  all  external  Questions  whatever,  to  their  in- 
ternal Difficulties  and  Animosities;  and  thus  being 
effectually  blinded  to  the  Sources  whence  their  Danger 
flows,  every  Effort  they  make  will  only  increase  it.  But 
above  all,  will  they  seek  the  Assistance  of,  and  offer  their 
Co-operation  to,  the  known  Enemy  of  England  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America ;  and  the  Czar  may  soon  receive  in  one 
of  his  Camps  of  Parade,t  Deputations  from  Hunterd' 
Lodges  and  from  Repeal  Associations,  to  be  there  brought 
into  Fraternity  with  discontented  Applicants  from  Italy, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  India,  to 
take  Counsel  respecting  their  Grievances,  and  to  magnify 
in  concert  one  common  Liberator. 

Nor  are  the  Promoters  of  this  Scheme  a  Knot  of  foolish 
Reasoners  or  raving  Bedlamites.  Men  of  Weight  and 
Importance  are  not  ashamed  to  belong  to  the  Association, 

Right  of  Search  Question,  it  will  soon  extend  to  Repeal,  interpret- 
ing that  Word  in  the  American  Sense. 

*  The  recent  Attempt  of  the  Americans  at  Canton,  to  embroil 
us  with  the  Chinese,  is  an  indication  of  their  Alertness  at  the 
remotest  Points  to  act  in  concert  on  this  System. 

'f  At  Voynozenk  the  Deputies  from^Servia  met  the  Republicans 
from  Italy  coming  on  the  same  Errand,  to  confide  their  Hopes,  And 
entrust  their  Plans  to  the  faithful  Ear  of  the  Emperor,  and  to 
reeeive  his  Directions. 
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and  ths  Qoestion  is  a  riung  one  in  the  Union.  Members 
of  the  Senate— Men  holding  responuble  Offices,  and  even 
the  neareit  Relatives  of  the  President  are  actually  engaged 
in  this  Agitation.*  And  such  is  the  estimate  of  its  Effects 
by  those  opposed  to  its  Object,  that  the  Person  most  likely 
to  fill  the  President's  Chair  at  the  next  Vacancy,  recently 
used  these  Words  to  an  English  Traveller,  "  Should  I  be 
Elected,  I  shall  have  before  me  an  almost  Herculean  Task- 
that  of  preventing  a  War  between  your  Country  and  Mine." 

We  have  already  stated  that  in  the  Union,  in  the  Course 
of  the  year  1841,  the  Hunter  Lodges  could  dispose  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Voters.  Thus  may  we  expect 
to  see  the  Adoption  of  its  Views  become  a  Condition  of  a 
Presidental  Election.  Tlirough  the  European  and  Con- 
tinental Questions  therewith  interwoven,  may  an  Impulse 
from  America  in  tike  Manner  act  on  the  Fluctuations  of 
Majorities,  and  influence  the  Executive  of  a  Ministry  in 
England  and  in  France. 

"  Can  th«  MiDislry  sland  ?"  "■  This,"  says  the  Hamborgli  cor- 
respondent  of  the  Chronicle,  "  is  a  question  which  ii  viewed  with 
great  interest  throughout  Germany — not  that  tke  affairs  of  Ire- 
land abiorb  it.  Tliey  are  considered  as  matter  of  internal  interest 
only.  But  tke  great  queition  of  free  trade  comes  too  close  home 
to  the  German's  pocket.  It  would  require  but  a  very  short  period 
lo  knock  the  "  Zollverein"  on  the  head,  dissolve  the  confederacy 
altogether,  or  force  it  to  a  general  reduction  of  duties,  which  would 
make  Germany  the  very  best  customer  that  Great  Britain  could  desire. 
It  it  with  thit  view  that  a  change  of  mintstrif  in  England  is 
regarded  with  interest,  and  such  is  the  opinion  of  all  jouniRls 
throughout  Oermauy,  that  are  not  known  to  he,  or  strongly  atu- 
pectedof  being,  under  the  influence  of  Russian  gold."-t 

•  Sympathizing  deeply  with  the  Wrongs  of  Ireland,  he  (Mr. 
Tyler)  was  bound  in  Justice  to  say  that  he  was  chiefly  moved  by 
Hatred — uneitinguishable  Hatred  to  England." 

-f  It  may  not  be  in  the  Recollection  of  the  Reader  that  the 
ZolJTerein— B  commercial  and  financial  Bond  that  places  inferior 
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Such  are  the  Consequences  of  the  Growth  of  Divi^on 
within  States,  and  of  the  Overthrow  of  the  Laws,  that, 
defining  their  Rights,  regulate  their  Relations  the  one 
with  the  other ;  each  Man  ceasing  to  belong  to  his  G>untrjr, 
and  enlisting  in  a  Party — these  internationally  array  them- 
selves against  each  other  in  frantic  Struggle,  and  present 
to  Craft  larger  chances  of  Profit,  with  smaller  Means  than 
ever  has  been  presented  by  the  Folly  or  Corruption  of  any 
preceding  Age.  In  the  present  Case,  the  common  Bond, 
uniting  Repealer  and  Free  Trader*  in  England,  Free 
Trader  on  the  Continent  and  Repealer  in  America,  is 
strong  in  France  and  the  United  States  through  Hatred  for 
England;  it  is  strong  in  England  not  through  Hatred 
against  these  Nations,  but  by  our  factious  Associations  with 
the  Enemies  of  our  Country.  Thus  one  aggregate  Ques- 
tion is  to  be  made  out  of  Corn-Law  Abolition,  Repeal, 
Texian-Canadian  Annexation,  Oregon  Settlement,  Slave 
Trade,  Right  of  Search,  and  into  this  one  all  overshadow- 
ing Cloud  is  to  be  drawn  up  every  noxious  Exhalation  of 
Ambition,  of  Agitation  within,  of  Aggression  around — to 
fall  back  upon  the  Earth  in  Hurricanes  that  will  Sweep  its 
fairest  Provinces,   and  in  Lightning  that  will  shiver  its 

and  small  States  under  the  Dependence  of  a  great  one,  and  which 
wa^  therefore  a  Measure  not  to  be  sufiered  by  an  upright  Govern- 
ment, took  place  while  this  very  Ministry  was  in  Power ;  not  only 
80,  but  that  Ministry  made  itself  even  the  Advocates  of  the  Zoll- 
verein— scoffed  at  those  who  pointed  out  the  Consequences,  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons  declared,  through^  the  Mouths  of  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Mr.  Powlett  Thompson,  that  it  would  prove  hene^ial 
for  England.  So  much  for  the  Acts  of  the  late  Government — so 
much  for  their  Sense  or  Honesty. 

*  Advocating,  as  we  do,  the  Restoration  of  England's  Consti- 
tution, which  involves  Local  Administration  and  Direct  Taxes — 
Denouncing  Parliamentary  Usurpation,  whether  as  to  Legislation 
or  Finance — we  desire  Repeal  and  Free  Trade  more  ardently  and 
amply  than  the  factious  Advocates  of  these  Measures. 
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loftieit  Structural.  Ute  ThuitddrboU  forged  fromthia  M; 
of  Ill-will  aad  Pauion,  who  shall  grasp  bat  the  EagU 
the  Csar  F  What  other  Spirit  is  there  to  govern  Buch 
Storm  T — What  other  Lord  to  smile  on  nich  Desolatioi 

The  Similarity  of  Forms  and  Principles  in  the  Co 
stitution  of  England  and  the  United  States,  might  lead 
the  Inference  that  they  stood  in  respect  to  any  IMp 
nutie  I^%rance  upon  the  same  Grounds,  and  fouj 
with  equal  Weapons.  If  popular  Will  act  upon  the  C 
Temment  of  America,  so  does  popular  Will  act  on  that 
England.  If  the  Enecutire  be  subject  to  Parliamenti 
Control  in  America,  lo  is  it  in  England ;  in  neither  Couo 
is  there  peculiar  Study  required ,  or  marked  Superiority  fbu 
in  the  Diplomatic  Service ;  in  neither  is  tiiere  the  Facil 
and  Rapidity  of  Execution  supposed  to  be  the  Attribute! 
despotic  OoTemment.  In  other  respects  also,  the  two  Peo| 
^pear  to  stand  upon  the  same  Footing.  Factions  reign 
both.  If^  therefore,  we  in  England  exploia  our  Failures 
Neglect,  by  the  abseuce  of  Parliamentary  Control  over  I 
Executive,  or  by  Excess  of  that  Control,  or  by  facU< 
Divisions  in  the  Parliament,  or  by  Freedom,  or  by  Civili: 
tion — the  same  supposed  Cause  will  equally  be  found  in  t 
United  States,  ctnncitfing  with  opposite  Effects.  Tberf 
identity  of  Constitution,  and  Practice.  There  is  perf 
Antithesis  in  Results.  Tlie  Thoughts  of  the  Nation  i 
different,  therefore  do  tbeir  Institutions  work  different 
Being  anuous  upon  the  Subject  of  the  Differences  I 
tween  us,  the  Parties  in  their  State  compete,  to  ma 
by  their  Activity  and  Zeal  public  Confidence  and  i 
plause.  We  being  indifferent  upon  this  and  all  si 
Matters,  they  affect  not  the  Question  of  who  shall  poss 
Office,  and  are  therefore  excluded  from  all  Attent 
whatever. 

Every  Citizen  belongs  to  one  or  other  Party  -there  is 
Man  who  will  take  Interest  in  what  the  Parties,  as  Parti 
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do  not  adopt.  The  Members  of  each  Party  look  to  its  Objects, 
and  not  to  his  Country's,  as  '^  the  Cause  "  for  which  he  has 
to  fight;  looks  upon  his  opposing  Fellow-citizens,  and  not  the 
Enemies  of  his  Country,  as  the  Foes  he  has  to  combat :  and 
rates  Events  not  by  the  Standard  of  national,  but  of  factious 
Prosperity.  He  goes  even  further.  Whatever  is  calculated  to 
damage  the  Popularity  of  his  Home  Antagonist,  and  thereby 
to  diminish  his  Hold  of  0£Bce,  the  rival  Partizan  hails  with 
Satisfaction/  even  when  knowing  it  to  be  injurious  to  the 
Community.  When  the  Rage  of  the  Disputants  rises  to  its 
height,no  external  Disasters  can  withdraw  them  from  the  Busi- 
ness of  injuring  each  other.  Great  States  have  thus  perished, 
though  warned  at  the  Time  by  living  Voices  and  in  Pre- 
sence of  memorable  and  melancholy  Examples  of  those  who 
had  walked  before  them,  alike  in  Greatness  and  Decay. 

Thus  does  this  one  and  the  same  external  Transaction, 
viz.  the  Di£Perences  between  America  and  England,  with 
the  same  Form  of  Government,  and  with  the  same  Political 
Disease,  unite  and  strengthen  the  one  Country,  disunite 
and  weaken  the  other.  What  to  us  is  the  Excuse  for  In- 
di£Perence,  is  to  them  the  Source  of  Energy.  The  Failure 
that  attends  the  one,  the  Success  that  crowns  the  other, 
reacts  on  the  Diffisrence  of  Character,  making  our  Anta- 
gonists more  wicked,  and  leaving  us  more  vile.  The  Evil 
engendered  by  our  Negligence  of  AflPairs,  we  now  run 
the  Risk  of  seeing  frightfully  augmented,  by  reawakened 
public  Attention  to  those  Subjects,  as  they  now  are  changed 
and  perverted.     For  Years,  in  the  din  of  Parish  Squabbles 

*  ''Rather  than  that  Ireland  should  he  without  her  Local  Par- 
liament, the  Dismemberment  of  the  Empire,  of  which  England  and 
Ireland  are  but  two  integral  Portions,  would  he  endured  by  many 
Irishmen.  The  invasion  of  Canada  by  an  armed  American  Force 
would  be  a  God-send  to  them.  It  would  be  a  God- send  to  the 
Whigs.  If  the  Tories  were  out  ol  OflBce,  it  would  be  a  God-send 
to  the  Tories.*'— Por(/b/to,  No.  2. 
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and  LegisUtiTe  PiiDciples,baaeTery  Whisper  upon  nichSub- 
jecU  been  drowoed,  the  verj  Words  have  been  forgotten. 
Now  at  length  thef  reappear.  Where  ?  In  popular  Assem- 
blies. In  what  Spirit?  Is  it  to  call  Attention  to  Subjects 
that  GtlienB  ought  not  to  neglect  or  to  rebuke  the  Go- 
vernment for  doing  so?  Alas,  it  is  to  glory  in  our  Shame 
and  in  our  Stigrace,  to  invite  the  one  and  the  other,  and  to 
■ae  foreign  Danger  as  an  Instrument  of  internal  Faction, 
See,  in  tbe  following  Words,  how  the  Disquietude  of  Ireland 
is  tau^t  to  fix  itself  upon  the  study  of  Foreign  Affiurs,  and 
the  Use  which  she  is  taught  to  make  of  that  revired 
Science. 

*'  Oh  !  should  Louis  Phillippe  march  an  Army  into 
Spain,  or  the  United  States  occupy  the  Oregon  Territory, 
or  Russia  menace  tbe  East, — then,  Hurrah  I  for  the 
Repeal !" 

Suppose  an  American  Agitator  appealing  to  an  Inva- 
nen  of  Mune,  as  a  Means  of  carrying  some  domestic 
Quesdon.  How  many  Hours  would  that  Man  live  ?  But 
on  the  Soil  of  America  there  is  no  such  Monster  to  be 
found.  The  Man  who  invokes  foreign  Agression,  exults 
in  foreign  Hostility  and  Crimes,  flatters  their  Rage  and 
points  their  Weapons, — in  England  is  a  Senator,  a  Person 
of  Repute  and  Authority.  Convicted  by  tbe  Tribunals 
on  a  venial  Delinquency,  he  only  swells  in  the  public  Eye, 
and  merits  the  Applause  of  the  Body  instituted  to  make 
and  protect  our  l^ws  !  Yet  he  does  gtun  in  the  Weakness 
of  the  Commonwealth.  In  plotting  the  Means  of  diffudng 
the  Poison,  or  hastening  its  Effects, — he  at  least  has  e 
Purpose  to  serve.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  wretched 
Dupes  and  Instruments,  whose  malignant  Zeal  can  be 
made  so  fierce,  that,  to  satisfy  Vengeance  on  their  Fellow- 
Citizens,  they  will  hail  with  Joy,  Disgrace,  Infamy,  anc 
Danger,  for  their  common  Country  ?  What  is  the  Poeitioi 
of  the  Government  that  can  pursue  such  a  Man  for  Se 
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cUtion,  and  thatdareui  not  arraigQ  him  Cor  High  Treason  ?*. 
— And  there  is  a  Son  wocthy  of  the  Sire. 

^*  He/'  Mr.  John  0*Connell.  *'  glanced  at  the  present 
**  relatione  of  England  with  the  Foreign  Powexs,  at  the 
**  cavalier  way  ia  which  the  Pi«sident  of  the  American  Re- 
*'  public  talked  of  taking  the  Oregon  Territory,  and  annex- 
'*  ing  Texas  to  the  States;  of  the  aggressions,  of  Russia  on 
'*  the  Danube^  and  by  the  decree  against  the  Jews,  who 
**  were  the  traders  for  English  goods;  of  the  determi- 
<<  nation  of  France  to  do  what  she  would  in  Tunis,  and 
'*  what  she  would  in  Spain,  without  regard  to  England's 
**  pleasure  or  displeasure.  The  cloud  was  darkening  round 
*'  her.  The  Irish  people  would  not  give  vent  to  open  out- 
**  tpohen  declarations  of  joy  at  her  distress  but  would  they 
'<  be  not  less  or  more  than  human,  if  they  could  refrain 
<«  from  feeling  pleasure,  when  they  saw  their  oppressor  hum- 
<*  bled,  and  her  who  had  trampled  them  in  the  dust  herself 
^'  humiliated?  (Hear.)  Let  her  make  a  friend  of  Ireland^ 
"  and  be  safe.  But»  if  she  would  still  reject  her  as  an  ally, 
'<  and  desire  to  make  her  a  dave»  why  then — 
"  *  Yon  Britain  soon  shall  own  a  Master^ s  power. 

And  tbdse  kind  friends  whose  friendship  now  you  scorn. 
Whose  cries  you  8Co£P  at,  and  whose  claims  you  spurn. 
Shall  WITH  less  grief  to  Cjbsar  bow  the  knee. 
When  in  their  Loan  yo«r  Tyeant  too  they  see  Y  " 

This  Knowledge  is  only  obtained  from  the  existing  Hajbred- 
But  the  People  of  the  United  States  have  long  made  the^e 
their  common  Studies.  They  have  not  yet,  indeed,  disco- 
Tered  that  the  Fall  of  England  will  he  but  the  Prdvde  to 
their  own  ;  they  have  not  discovered,  that,  they  are  u§ed  by 
a  Government  their  Foe  as  well  as  England's^  and  as  much 
higher  above  >  them,  in  Intelligence,  than  they  are  above 
her.    Would  that,  they  pursued  those  Studies  to  that  Cop- 

*  At  the  Assembly  in  -  the  United  States,  where  the  Resolution 
above  quoted  was  passed,  a  Letter  was  received  and  read  from  Mr. 
O'ConncU. 


clnuon  I  If  tbey  did,  tbeh  mi^t  they  rrieot.  Xot 
ioternml  Faction, — not  w  iotenwl  Agitaton !  Tie  fint 
Uind,  and  will  not  §ee,-~tbe  wcoiid  are  tbe  more  da 
genNu.the  clearer  thatia  their  Sight.  What  American  won 
not  become  the  iwom  AHy  of  England,  if  he  had  to  adn 
{as  the  Irish  Agitator  has)  as  a  preliminary  ConditioD 
gainii^  a  Tyrant  for  England— a  Matter  for  themselves? 

llitts,  then,  has  Enf^and,  by  nc^lecUng  Diplomacy, 
that  u,  the  Law  of  Nations  and  her  own  Rights, — broug 
upon  herself  and  others  incalculable  Evib,  perrerted  t 
Hearts  and  the  Judgment  of  the  homan  Race,  and  eo 
verted  the  whole  World  into  Speculators  in  Foreign  Potit 
She  has  converted  all  Agitators*  into  Diplomatists,  w 
then  into  Conspirators  and  Trutors. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  that  the  Relations); 
between  the  Boundary  Diffi»rences  and  the  Animosity 
the  People  of  the  United  States  to  England,  is  the  Conrei 
of  the  Relationship  of  that  Feeling,  with  the  Question 
the  Right  of  Search.  The  latter  has  sprung  out  of  tb 
Animosity,— the  former  has  produoed  it  France  ofit 
an  Incident  exactly  parallel.  The  Di^rence  on  the  Rig 
of  Search,  as  well  as  the  other  Differences  between  En 
land  and  France,  have  sprung  from  a  Treaty  which  in 
Ways  touched  upon  those  Questions.  The  FreDch  Minisb 
M.  Guizot,  has  from  the  Tribune  declared  this  to  t 
Worid ;  and  yet  the  English  People  can  learU  Nothing  whi 
it  hears  those  Words.  The  Minister  of  England  respon 
thereto.  The  Directors  of  both  Countries  comprehend* 
that  the  Treaty  of  the  Idth  of  July  is  the  Cause  of  the 
IKssensions  which  they  can  not  remove ;  yet  they  have  n 
die  Idea,  or  Uie  Faculty,  to  reverse  the  Act  from  which  tb 
recognize  that  the  Evil  springs.  We  are  now  establis 
ing  by  Ilxample  the  greatest  and  most  hidden  of  Ttutbs,' 

*  We  refer  the  Reader  to  the  Article  in  this  NutaW,  sntitl< 
'*  Horns  Distress  produced  by  Foreign  Policy," 
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vIsm  that  Ae  Affairs  of  a  Nation,  if  embroiled,  have  to 
be  sifted,  and  that  Mismanagement  must  be  dealt  with  in 
its  Source,  and  not  in  its  Consequences.  We  vehemently 
urge  this  great  Discovery,  as  it  is  as  important  as  unknown, 
— and  may  appear  trifling  and  insignificant,  as  it  is  what 
every  one  knows  and  practices  in  his  petty  Concerns.  We 
appeal,  then,  to  great,  gigantic  Examples,  to  prove,  that 
while  familiar,  it  is  unknown, — to  great  and  lamentable 
Results  to  shew,  that  it  is  as  important  for  Good  if  applied, 
as  conducive  to  Danger  if  neglected.  There  is  Ill-will  to 
England  in  the  United  States  and  in  France.  In  both 
Countries  the  Ill-will  is  produced  by  an  unheeded  and 
uncomprehended  Act  of  our  own.  Our  leaders  recognize 
this  to  be  the  Case,  but  they  do  not  know  that  the  Effect 
can  be  remedied  only  by  rectifying  the  Cause. 

The  Question  of  the  Right  of  Search  is  a  Matter  the  most 
insignificant,  it  is  a  common  Police  Operation  which  the 
Weakest  have  practised,  and  the  Greatest  submitted  to« 
Now  Debates  on  such  a  Question  occupy  the  Public  Press, 
foment  in  the  Public  Mind,  excite  angry  Recrimination 
between  Governments,  and  against  them,  increasing  the 
Ill-will  of  the  greatest  Nations,  and  endangering  the  Peace  of 
the  most  powerful  Empires  upon  Earth  for  a  despicable 
Nothing.  At  the  same  Time  their  chief  Authorities  admit 
that  the  Matter  of  the  Right  of  Search  is  only  a  Consequence 
of  Something  else ;  this  other  Thing  is  therefore  the  impor- 
tant one— it  is  the  Fons  malorum.  .  This  they  will  not 
touch,  they  venture  not  so  much  as  look  at.  This  Treaty 
of  the  15th  July,  was  enacted  without  Parade  or  Agitation; 
it  was  done  without  their  Knowledge,  and  so  stealthily, 
that  it  was  executed  before  it  was  ratified.  At  the  time 
no  Consent  was  asked,  and  no  Explanation  afforded ;  and 
since  it  has  borne  these  bitter  Fruits,  has  Account  neither 
been  required.  Enquiry  instituted,  nor  the  Act  itself  torn 
and  denounced. 
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Such  preciKly  n  the  Hiatory  of  the  Act  wbieb  bu  gi< 
Importance  to  the  Right  of  Search  Question  in  the  Uni 
States,  and  that  waa  the  setting  aside  of  the  Award  of  the  K 
of  Hollandi—equally  an  Infracdon  of  the  Law  of  Engla 
of  International  Law  and  Practice — equally  done  in  the  Di 
concealed,  that  it  might  be  done,  and,  unquestioned  t 
unrsTened  when  ita  bitter  Fruits  have  reached  Maturi 
Thus,  thirteen  Years  afterwards,  the  whole  Nation  is  i 
tated  by  the  Passions  it  has  aroused,  and  the  IK&rence 
has  created ;  and  no  one  dreams  of  going  back  to  trace 
Causes,  to  unravel  the  Skeins,  and  detect  the  Purpoa 
yet  thus  alone  could  the  EtH  be  remedied,  or  even  < 
Position  understood. 

We  have  hitherto  charged  upon  the  United  States 
Crime  and  Sin  of  these  Differences,  because  tfaey  entert 
unjust  Designs  against  the  Property  of  others ;  we  hare 
like  manner  charged  against  the  British  Nadon  the  wh 
undivided  Sin,  because  of  their  crimind  Negligence.  1 
neither  the  Desires  of  the  Americans,  nor  the  NegUgenci 
Englishmen,  unassisted,  would  have  brought  these  Resu 
While  there  are  two  distinct  Causes  for  them,  there  is  i 
a  third  one,  and  a  more  active  than  either,  which  has  u 
the  other  two ;  and  that  Has  been  the  Design  to  prodi 
Differences  between  England  and  the  United  States  in 
Cabinet  of  RuBua,  which  that  Cabinet  found  the  Meani 
carrying  into  Effect  through  the  conscious  Agency  oi 
Minister  of  the  British  Crown. 

The  Matter  in  Dispute  was  settled — it  was  settled 
the  Convention  of  18S7,*  and  closed  by  the  Aw 
of  January,  1831.  The  American  Nation  was  tl 
favourably    disposed    to   a  Settlement,    and    it  was 

*  Article  I. — It  ia  agreed  that  the  points  of  Difference  which  1 
ariaen  in  the  Settlemetit  of  the  Boundary,  &c.  shall  b«  referred, 

Article  VII. — The  Decision  of  the  Arbiter  when  given  shal! 
ttken  aa  final  and  concloaive,  and  thsll  he  carried  without  rex 
into  imrnediate  effect) 
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Obligiticm  uppn  tibem  from  vthidti  it  was  impossible  for 
thetn  to  have  witbdrami»  had  it  not  been  the  Object 
of  the  British  Minister  to  break  up  this  Settlement.  It 
was  understood  by  some  Persons  connected  with  America 
at  the  time,  that  the  Award  had  been  rendered,  and  it  was 
called  for  in  Parliament.  Lord  Palmerston  refused  it  to 
Parliament,  and  refused  it  on  the  Ground  that  it  was  an 
unsettled  Question.*  Thus  was  the  Parliament  kept  in 
Ignorance,  that  an  Award  had  been  rendered  until,  it  had 
been  invalidated ;  and  it  i&  informed,  ooly  of  the  Existence 

*  Debftle  in  ihm  Hbose  of  Commons,  March  14,  1 84 1 . 
Mrl  Robinson  said»  <'  I  understand  that  the  Decision  of  the  King 
of  Holland  has  recently  been  given  *  *  *  *  the  people  in  the 
North  American  Provinees   ought   to  know  immediatdy  what 
they  are  to  expect,  and  whether  this  Government  intends  te 
abide  by  the  Decision  girai  by  the' King  of  Holland/' 
Viscount  Palmefston  said,  **  The  Hoiiourahle  Member  has  no  right 
to  assume  whether  or  no  any  decision  hag  been  g^ven  *  *  *  *  he  has 
''  no  right  to  make  the  gratuitous  assumption  which  he  has  made 
"  respecting  it.     I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  the  Obsenrations  of 
"  the  honourable  Member,  as  in  doing  so  I  should  be  necessarily 
"  drawn  into  e^lanations  which  I  feel  I  ought  not  to  enter  into. 
**  It  remains  for  the  House  to  determine  whether  or  no  it  will  place 
**  sufficient  reliance  on  the  declaration  I  now  make  in  my  ministerial 
*'  capacity,  that  the  motion  of  the  honourable  Member  (for  the  pro- 
''  duction  of  the  Award)  cannot  with    safety  be  assented  to,  and 
"  this  because  the  question  is  not  yet  finally  closed.'* 

Mr.  Robinson  having  remonstrated,  Viscount  Palmerston  again 
rose  and  said,  *'  I  trust  that  the  House  will  not  suppose  the  circum- 
"  stances  of  the  case  to  be  such  as  stated  by  the  honourable  gentle- 
**  man,  in  consequence  of  my  not  answering  them." 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  negatived.  Every  statement  of 
Mr.  Robinson  has  been  fully  justified  by  the  Official  PapiQrs  since 
published.  Lord  Palmerston  had  written,  to  Sir  Charles  Vaqghan 
(the  Envoy  at  Washington)  thirty-five  days  before,*-*^'  His.  Majesty 
*'  has  not  hesitated  to  acquiesce  in  that.Deoi8ion>".     . 
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of  an  Award,  after  MegotiatioDa  bad  been  antared  into  for 
Mtting  it  Budfl,  and  after  both  Partief  bad  agreed  to  set  it 
aude,  and  then  the  English  Nation  is  informed  that  the 
Object  of  the  Minister  in  setting  it  aside  was  to  obtain 
better  Termtt 

The  Award  was  accepted  as  fnial  by  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land. Why  then  was  it  not  produced  to  the  Nation? 
What  was  the  Character  of  the  Minister  who  withheld  an 
international  Compact,  a  solemn  Dednon,  with  the  View 
which  be  himself  states,  of  getting  better  Terms  for  Eng- 
land,— that  it  is  of  overreacbing  the  other  Party  1  Bat  this 
same  Minister  invited,  Step  by  Step,  Pretension  and  Aggres- 
non,  and  surrendered.  Stop  by  Step,  the  complete  Jurisdic- 
tion and  Military  Occupation  of  the  Territory  in  DispiUe 
by  the  British  Crown,  until  be  admitted  and  established 
conjoint  Jorisdiction  and  conjmnt  MiUtary  Oceapation  on 
the  Part  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  Decda- 
ration  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  the  whole  ^nation  had  been  already 
surrendered,  and  to  the  Exposition  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
in  the  House  of  Cornmons,  of  the  gradual  Process  by  wlucb 
the  Man,  who  pretended  that  his  Motive  in  breaking  up 
the  Award  was  to  gain  better  Terms  for  England  had, 
through  a  series  of  Years  and  complicated  Transactions, 
sacrificed  in  Argument  the  Right,  and  practically  de- 
strayed  our  Jurisdiction  over  Territory,  the  Claims  to  which 
were  thus  kept  in  Dispute.  Here  then  there  is  Ivaud 
upon  the  English  Nation  in  withholding  the  Award,  Fraud 
in  Declaring  the  Question  not  to  be  settled  when  it  was 
settled ;  pretended  Fraud  against  American  Rights,  and 
practical  Destruction  of  England's  Authority,  And  who 
was  to  gain  by  this,  neither  England  nor  America,  neither 
Whigs  nor  Tories  ?  If  this  Matter  stood  alone,  it  might 
indeed  be  incomprehenuUe ;  but  upon  other  Questions, 
where  the  Interests  of  Russia  were  directly  involved,  the 
ctdlntdou  with  her  <^  this  Man   bas  been  as  dewly  es- 
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tabli^d  as  Proof  can  e^blish  any  fraudaleht  Aa,  aiM 

the  general  Results  of.  his  Conduct  throughout  die  World, 

have  in  every  Region  confirmed    the  same   Conclusion. 

The  same  Object  that  was  to  be  attained  by  the  Sepiara- 

tion  of  England  and  France,  (which,  up  to  thc^,  Moment 

•that it  occurred,  Every  one  knew  to  be  the  Object  of  Rus- 

Isia),,  existed  for  the  Estrangement  from  England  of  the 

United  States^     In  1831 ,  the  only  Grounds  of  IJiflference, 

the  only  available  Occasion  for  producing  such  Difference 

was  closed  by  the  Award  of  the  King  of  Holland.      To 

break  up  that  Award  therefore,  was  as  direct  an  O^ect  for 

Russia,  as  the  Treaty  of  the  Idth  of  July,  the  Bupture 

with  Persia,  the  Invasion  of  Caubul,  or  the  Confiscation  of 

the  Vixen.     It  has  been  broken  up  for  that  Purpose,  with 

that  View,  and  with  this  Result; 

Then  be  worked  in  the  Dark,  because  no  one  could 
have  believed  that  Animosity  between  the  two  Nations 
could  follow  from  such  a  Cause.  Now  again  he  walks  in 
the  Dark,  because  all  Men  have  forgotten  the  Feelings 
then  reciprocally  entertained  between  the  United  States 
and  England.  The  Conception  was  then  too  great  for  their 
uninformed  Thoughts.  The  Process  is  now  too  simple 
for  their  excited  Passions.  There  were  none  then  to  un- 
derstand as  there  are  how  none,  except  the  Man  who 
worked  the  Evil,  And  in  whose  Hands  England  wto,  and 
is.  <Tbe  slighest  Movement  of  the  smallest  Member  of 
the.State,  might,  in  1831,  have  crushed  this  mighty  Upas 
in.'its  Gecin.  .  Had  Mi*.  Robinson  understood  the' Matter 
about  which  he  spoke,  had  he.been  eqiial'  to  deal  with  the 
<  Foreign  Secretary,*  had  he . comprehended  his  Motive,  had 
he  guarded  against  the  Consequences  of  corrupt  ones, — all 
.which  it  was  his  Daty  as  a  Member  of  the  British  Senate 
to  have  done,  and  all  which  was  the  Part  of  any  Man  un- 
derstanding the  Affiiirs  of  Europe. —  he  would  not  have 
8tt£Gered  Lord  Palmerston  to  have  riiet  his  M<)tion  by  in- 
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tayporing  Ui  MiniMerial  Cipwntj,  nor  would  be  hav*  suf- 
fBred  him  in  libe  Face  <^  the  Hoaae  to  den;  the  Btatement 
Uwt  he  had  made,  that  an  Award  had  been  rendeied.  That 
Documeot'  then  produced,  none  of  the  subsequent  Com- 
[JtcalitHU  were  powible,  and  the  Consequences  that  have 
followed  can  now  be  arrested  only  by  the  rendering  of 
their  Author  responsible  for  his  Acts. 

As  Airther  Confirmation  of  snch  being  the  Design  of  the 
Minister,  observe  his  Course  prerionsly  to  quitting  Office. 
He  sends  out  a  Commisuon — he  publishes  their  Beport,  in 
which  the  moat  extravagant  CUims  are  put  forward  in 
respect  to  the  Question  which  he  had  already  surrendered. 
And  in  order  to  prevent  his  Object  from  being  detected 
in  England,  by  having  the  Passions  of  the  Americans  first 
aroused,  be  does  not  reserve  this  Report  for  any  means  of 
Arbitration  which  might  be  devised ;  but  he  publishes  it 
— he  does  not  publish  it  in  England — he  sends  it  out  to 
America,  concealing  it  in  England,  When  it  is  asked  for 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  be  denies  that  it  is  ready; 
the  Report  having  been  completed  three  Months  before, 
and  dispatched  to  Washington  forty  Days  before  he  made 
this  Assertion.*  He  had  just,  before  leaving  Office, 
alarmed  the  United  States  by  a  menacing  Attitude  and 
threatening  Words — he  had  been  speaking  of  sending 
out  a  Squadron  to  sweep  their  Shores  : — the  new  Ministry 

*  On  the  13th  of  Ja)y,  1640,  Sir  Robert  Peel  uked  foi  the 
Report,  which  wrly  in  the  Session  tlie  Noble  Lord  had  given  the 
Honss  the  pontive  Aminnce  should  be  laid  on  the  Table  imm^ 
distdy  before  the  Holidaji, 

Viscount  Palmerston  admittad  "that  he  must  take  upon  himself  sB 
the  responsibility  of  the  delay,    na  RaroRT  WAS  not  ybt  RaAor," 

The  Report  is  dated  April  1 8th,  it  was  oouveyed  in  a  printed 
Foim  to  the  United  States  Oovemment,  accompanied  by  a  Dispatch, 
dated  "  Forugn  OfBce,  3rd  Jiae."  On  the  Uth  July,  that  is  the 
Day  subsequent  to  the  Debate,  the  intelligence  from  the  United 
States  mentioned  that  the  printed  Beport  had  anifed  at  Wuhii^a, 
SeeCss^ofHeLeod,  p.  152.  4th  Edition. 
VOL.    II.  R 
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find  dM  Question  furrsndetfod,  Juria^U^tiCA  jg^^n  upi 
OhBonpMiejr  eMaUMbedt  both  Hi?  Parties  no  exftspec^itod  tbat 
the  Brifisb  A^thoritiet  wte  in  4oubt  whether  tbay  shall  h»¥0 
to  atlaek  ihe  Gitisens  of  Maine  of  of  New  Bmnswick. 
The^  tfaitik  of  notbifig  but  GotaproTobe,  »d  then  the  Man 
who  haa  placed  them  in  this  Position  oooaes  forweid  t^ 
attack  and  to  denounce  thea^i  aad  tk>  fafdd  tbem  Up  to  tbo 
BHtlsh  Nation  is  abneidetts  t^  OUoquy  for  the  C^ose- 
qfienees  ef  his  own  Aots^ 

But  sudi  i  8ehe¥i3e**Hi  Desiga  so  yiUaix)oa%  so  igrst^na* 
ti^y  prosecuted,  involvir^  the  Knowledge  of  so  iMnj 
PenOnS)  nud  the  Eqaployment  of  ap  ipa«j  Agents  in  the 
separate  Parts  of  it,  it  may  be  said  is  inadmissible*  So  it 
»i^  he,  if  it  stood  alope*  bat  there  ip  ndthkig  in<^redible 
herot  that  may  not  be  corcoberated  in  erery^^i^emal  Trans*- 
■ictioii  into  which  we  inquire. 

The  Spee^  of  Sir  Howard  DouglaSj  4etailing  the  siic- 
cesaive  Surrenders  made  by  Lord  Pabnerston,  and  knpwn 
to  him  officiaUy  as  GoTernor  of  me  of  the  Provinees  ef 
North  America,  was  one  that,  as  eharacterived  at  ^ 
Time  by  Sir  F.  Biiidettij,  ^^  hiid  oxJy  to  be  divided  hrte 
Counts  to  become  an  Impeachment."  Sir  I^owurd  Doughs 
was,  therefore,  in  the  Possession  of  Etidence  estabJi^iJis^ 
High  Tie^on^h^  su{q[ur8ssed  that  Knowle^ge^  ^^^wJfjf 
bronght  it  forth  in  the  Ums^  of  Conwnons  tei«§tify  Sir  R. 
Peel;  and  there  was  not  a  Man  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  got  up  to  charge  Sir  E.  Peel  or  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
with  Misprision  of  Trec^son.  The  Laws  hav^  the^forc^ 
fallen  into  Desuetude. 

Tl^s  NatioQ  belieyed  that  the  Ashhur^m  Treaty  had 
setUed  the  IKffere^»ces  with  the  Um^  States.  St  has 
jpendered  its  Gontentnienit,  there&ro,  flagrant  to  aU  TiUibe ; 
having  set  a  Mark  upon  it,  nvak  as  n^ver  w«8  set  upoK  an 
Act  otf  the  Kind  before^  It  rejoiced  when  It  gaimed  Kothm^ 
and  was  ^^r^agant  in  Icy  when  k  had  giren  a^ay.  The 
Vote  of  Thanks  to  Lord  Ashburton,  for  settling  the  Boun- 
dary Differences  with  America,  was  passed  in  the  Year 
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ld4a.  TU  Yew  had  not  oloMd,  iA«b  th«  Pnndaot  of 
the  United  States,  in  hu  Meange  to  Cor^gnm,  attns 
Wordi  upon  the  Subject  of  Boundary  DiSerences  more 
menacing  than  any  tlwt  hitherto  had  been  uttered.  We 
are  now  about  to  open  Negotiations  with  the  United  States 
i^ain  upon  a  Boundary  DiSerence.  Therefore  has  the 
Sense  of  the  Nation  dissppeared. 

If  Laws  have  &llen  into  Desuetude,  any  Crime  may  be 
committed  with  Impunity ;  and  if  Sense  has  disappeared, 
no  Crime  can  be  detected ;  therefore  is  there  no  Improb»- 
biH^  in  the  Cause  that  we  have  assigned  for  oar  Differences 
with  the  United  States ;  and  the  Existence  of  that  Cause 
is  estabhihed  in  manifold  other  Transactions. 

This  is  the  History  of  a  plodding  Peo[Je,  not  a  Star/ 
frnrn  the  Arabian  Nights  I 

Who  heard  of  the  Qoestion  of  the  Oregon  when  the 
Boundary  Matter  was  first  debated?  Where  was  the 
Question  of  the  Bight  of  Search  when  the  Award  of  the 
King  of  Hdlatid  vaa  rendered?  Surrender  the  Oregon 
Territwy,  («  setUe  it,  as  you  call  it, — surrender  the  Ri^t 
of  Search,  or  settle  it  again,  as  you  call  it^— will  you  satisfy 
therel^  the  AmbiUon  of  the  United  States  ?  WiU  you 
appease  its  Rancour? — will  you  disarm  its  Hostility?— 
will  you  close  tlie  Door  of  new  Questions  that  may  be 
epened?— will  you  prevent  the  World  from  coming  toa  Know- 
ledge of  your  Baseness,  and  profiting  by  it  ?  The  Course  in 
which  you  axe  engaged, — not  as  the  result  of  a  Will  or  an 
Intention,  but  of  Imbecility  and  Ignorance,  Characters 
unfathomable  to  yourselves,  because  they  are  your  own,— 
mil,  mth  the  certainty  with  which  Death  follows  upon 
undiecked  IKsease,  or  Ruin  from  uncorrected  Mismanage- 
ment, bring  upon  England  Consequences  no  less  dreaded, 
and  no  less  certain. 

When  they  were  friendly,  we  exclwrned,  '*  We  are  pow- 
erful ;"  we  malie  tiiem  unfriendly,  and  we  exchum,  "  They 
are  detestable."  We  gratify  our  evil  Passions  likewise  at 
tb«ir  Espenee ;  first,  our  Prid»— then  our  Aoimonf^.  It 
2  E  2 
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is  by  our  gecret  Acts  that  we  bare  disturbed  their  Peace  of, 
IMindy  and  ruined  their  Character,  by  destroying  their  Re- 
spect for  us,  by  leading  them  into  unjust  Projects — by 
consequently  spreading  throughout  the  Umon  a  Spirit  of 
Immorality  that  degrades  every  Man  it  contains — ^prepar- 
ing for  them  new  Evils  in  the  Hatred  aroused  in  England 
against  them,  by  which  England  will  su£Per  as  much  as  they, 
and  in  which  England  will  be  punished  without  being  re- 
claimed ;  and  they  will  not  have  been  saved  from  Sin, 
by  being  justified  in  Vengeance. 

If  the  Failure  of  our  Expectations  regarding  the  Settle^ 
ment  of  Boundary  DifiPerence  with  America,  shews  that  the 
British  Nation  is  incompetent  to  manage  its  A&irs,  it 
shews,  in  like  Manner,  that  it  has  followed  faithless  Guides, 
and  that  it  has  despised  those  that  might  have  saved  it. 
Is  it  not  clear  that  the  Discrimination  that  is  left  to  it 
serves  but  to  cling  to  Folly  and  to  eschew  Wisdom? 
We  take  our  Stand  upon  this  Testimony,  again  to  protest 
and  bear  Witness  against  the  Times  and  the  Rulers.  We 
call  upon  our  Fellow  Citizens  to  examine  and  see  whether 
their  Prognostications  have  .not  been  falsified,  and  whether 
ours  have  not  been  realized  ?  And  now,  announcing  new 
Consequences  that  will  follow,  we  shall  presently  return  to 
these,  to  use  again  as  the  Prognostication  of  the .  past. 
While  we  tell  them  thai  Ruin  awaits  them  in  the  Course 
that  they  follow,  we  reiterate  upon  each  Occasion  the 
Declaration  that  that  Ruin  it  is  in  their  Power  to  avert, 
because  it  flows  from  their  Ignorance. 

And  yet,  to  a  Stranger,  it  might  not  seem  difficult  to 
persuade  the  People  of  this  Country  of  all  that  we  wish  to 
persuade  them.  The  commonest  Bill  that  is  passed  in 
Parliament  requires  the  Union  of  the  Opinions  of  Parties^ 
in  order  to  give  it  the  Force  of  Law.  A  Majority  is  ne- 
cessary, to  carry  the  smallest  Measure.  The  most  insig- 
nificant Subject,  when  Doubts  arise  or  Ignorance  is  asserted^ 
becomes  a  Matter  for  Parliamentary  Inquiry — of  Cc«n- 
mittee  Investigation.     How  is  it  then,  but  without  Union 
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of  OpiidoD,  the  Natioa  may  be  plunged  to  War  ?  Without 
a  H^ority,  or  without  conaulting  the  House  at  all,  it  may 
be  committed  to  a  Quarrel,  with  DisboDOur  and  Disgrace. 
Ignorance  can  be  aNeited,  HalTersotion  alleged  in  the, 
gnvast  Affiun,  and  there  is  no  Parliamentary  Inresdga- 
tioQ — no  Committee  of  Inquiry.  I^et  this  Nation  but  apply 
the  commonest  Rules  of  its  Constitutional  Practice  to  its 
giavest  Matters,  and  all  the  Dangers  that  we  apprehend  will 
be  averted.  There  is  a  further  Reason  for  their  doing  so. 
The  Nation  has  deprived  itself  of  the  controlling  Pbwer  of 
a  Monarch,  because  the  House  of  Commons  takes  upon 
itself  to  appoint  the  High  Officers  of  the  State  by  its 
Majorities.  The  Foreign  Minister  is  not  selected  for 
his  previous  Knowledge,  he  does  not  rise  to  the  Height  of 
his  Department  by  anterior  Service.  Mismanagement 
therefore  is  to  be  expected,  and  you  see  around  you  &e 
Evidence  that  it  does  exist.  All  those  to  whom  suc- 
cessively has  been  confided  the  Conduct  of  external  ASairs, 
must  be,  if  Mismanagement  exists,  interested  in  stifling 
Inquiry,  and  keeping  the  Nation  in  dangerous  Security  and 
criminal  Agitation.  But  it  is  said  the  days  of  Impeach- 
ment toe  gone  by,  and  Inquiry  into  Matters  of  such  a 
Description*  would  lead  to  a  general  Disturbance  of  our 
Af^rs,  as  at  present  conducted,  and  to  the  Impeachment 
of  the  Men  who  have  brought  tbem  to  this  Position. 
Here  then  is  it  clear  that  the  Danger  has  come  because  of 
the  Dictum,  that  th£  Days  of  Ijig)eachment  are  ffone  by. 
The  Means  of  Safety  lies  then  in  the  Restoration  of  that 
ancient  Safeguard  of  the  Constitution,  which,  in  the  words 
of  Burke,  is  a  *'  precious  Deposit,  which  we  must  guard 
with  a  religious  ^gilance,  and  never  suffer  it  to  be  discre- 
dited or  antiquated Deprived  of  this  resource,  the 

Constitution  is  virtually  deprived  of  every  thing  that  is 
valuable  in  it,  for  this  process  is  the  cement  which  binds 
the  whole  together."  This  alone  can  avert  the  Desolation 
of  Euxope,  Asia,  and  America ;  the  Fall  of  England— of  the 
*  See  Speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Much  1st,  1843. 
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gte6lt  States  her  Ctfta^e^tij  by  tiheit  ihiutiud  Hlrnds^Ais 
ak>ne  can  falsiiy  the  Prophecy  of  Napoleon,  and  prerent 
the  Enthronement  of  MuseovHe  DeBpotlsm  upon  the  Ruins 
of  the  World. 

We  end  with  the  Words  elsewhere  emplbyed,  in  conehKl- 
ing  an  Exposition  of  this  Matter.* 

^*  I  trust,  however,  that  for  such  anticipations  the  time  is 
not  yet  come.  I  trust  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  rest  the 
question  on  the  basis  of  Justice ;  to  appeal  to  Anglo-Saxon 
Sympathies  not  yet  eiliced.  A  semh-bafbaroiis  race,  the 
subjects  of  ^fierent  crowns,  with  their  language  separated 
into  distinct  dialects,  yet  impelled  by  the  memory  of  a  eonw 
men  origin,  and  attracted  by  the  instinct  of  future  glory  and 
supremacy  in  their  union, — exhibits  to  those  who  speak  the 
English  tongue,  a  subject  of  humiliation  in  its  mutual  sym- 
pathies,— an  object  of  dread  in  its  growing  power.  Can  the 
Muscovite  subjects  of  the  Russian  sceptre  glory  in  mutual 
aflections,  to  which  the  sons  of  Britain  are  dead  ?  Can  the 
Slavonian  subjects  of  1^e  three  North-east  powers  of  Europe 
look  wHh  the  kindness  of  fraternity  on  each  other,  and  sigh 
for  the  day  of  their  union — whilst  no  such  impulses  are 
known  or  felt  throughout  the  forty  millions  of  educated  ami 
polished  inhabitants  of  the  Briti^  Isles,  and  of  die  Ame- 
rican union?  The  children  of  a  common  ancestry— the 
cd4nberitors  of  poKtical  freedom — ^thejc^nt  masters  of  the 
seas,  the  common  explorers  of  the  rei»ote  regions  of  the 
earth,  the  favoured  children  of  science,  the  subduers  of 
time,  distance,  difficulty,  and  nature  itself— do  they  own  no 
honourable  and  honest  pride  associated  with  their  common 
name  ?  Throughout  such  a  population — so  distinguished  and 
BO  blessed — are  no  fraternal  yearnings  spread,  linking  their 
hearts  ?  Is  it  possiMe  that  one  or  both  of  them,  forgetful  of 
the  past,  and  heedless  of  the  future — deaf  to  the  prompthigs 
of  charity,  to  the  dictates  of  religion,  to  the  voice  of  honour, 
and  the  suggestions  of  pdicy,  should  rush  into  mutual  de- 
struction ?    Is  it  possible  tiiat,  with  infirmity  of  mind^  equal 

*  Bouwdary  DifRftrence,  p.  94,  qnarto  td. 
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WiMUih  a«tfWg«noe  of  paswon,  Uwygboold  to  niA  without 
an  intmtiom  T  Wilt  they  tear  down,  labouring  for  their  own 
destruction,  the  lai^  prospects  of  their  future  fortunes  ;— 
nuM  Ui»  Sclavonic  abors  the  English  tongue,  and  place, 
bf  the  crimes  iA  fireedoai,  the  soepM  of  the  world  ip  a 
daepot'i  hsncU  7' 


EXTRACT  riOH  a  LEITER  (fovrd  amn  Arrold's  Papers) 
FKOM  TBB  PROVINCIAL  CONGRESS  of  NEW  YORK 
TO  TBI  GENTLEMEN  MERCHANTS  of  QUEBEC. 

[Thi  pietara  pitaanUd  in  the  foregoing  Artiole  of  the  dispoutions 
«f  die  Britiib  Colonitta  Md  CsnadiuiB  aflcT  (lie  Wu  with  France, 
ud  beTore  the  AaerioiD  Iniurreelba,  is  sbguUrly  eoDfirmed  by 
the  Letter  wfaidi  we  sabjoin.  It  will  be  seen  tbri  the  ColoniaU 
find  it  nec«sMry  to  jiutafy  tbemaelTea  to  the  Cstiedians  <m  Account 
of  their  dilkencea  with  the  Motbei-Coontr;  ;  and  abo  to  explain  to 
Am  that  the;  take  tbeir  aland  upon  Rights  and  Principka  common 
to  J\  En^iahmen,  of  reiiating  "  Minltiterial  Measures"  and  "  Par- 
liamentarj  Taxation  ;" — taking  tbnr  Stand  upon  the  "  Rightful" 
Authority  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the  "  Conatitu^nal "  Power  of  th« 
Snpreme  Legtalature.  This  it  was  Reoesaary  to  explain  to  the 
Canadiana,  because  on  the  one  band  they  wen  not  Shaien  m  those 
Biitiab  Feelings  and  Rigbta ;  and  on  the  other  they  had  not  been 
made  the  Victims  either  of  Ministerial  Measures,  or  of  ParliameD- 
tary  Taxation. 

"  Tht  Idea  of  Freedom  "  which  the  Colonists  present  as  Bnltah, 
had  it  been  thus  distinct  in  the  British  Mind,  would  hsve  prevented 
sll  the  Errors  for  America  as  for  England — would  have  prevented 
the  American  War — the  Wars  of  the  Continent — saved  Oceans  of 
Blood,  and  the  Sufferings  and  Misery  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
Men.  More  than  this — it  would  have  kept  alive  juster  Thoughts  on 
Government,  which  being  for  all  time,  sre  of  all  things  the  moEt  im- 
portant ;  for  in  it  is  included,  besides  the  well-being  and  permanency 
of  States,  the  Sense  of  Justice  in  the  Breast  of  each  Man,  without 
which  Men  cannot  be  said  to  live.  In  the  subjoined  Letter  the 
Kindness  of  IXspositlon,  as  well  as  the  Sense  of  Integrity,  cannot  fail 
to  strike;  and  the  cordial  Feelings  existing  between  the  two  Classes 
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aad.SMtio»t:<rf  our  Subjects'. mod  PromoM,  united  alike  ini  A^ 
ofFieedon  and  Loydtj."] 


«  New  rork,  June  12,  1775. 
*^  We  should  be  extremely  sorry  should  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  enemies  of  America  impress  our  brethren  in  Canada  with  an 
opinion  that  the  confederated  colonies  on  this  continent  aim  at  in- 
dopeadence.  Our  allegiance  to  our  Prince^  and  our  attachment  to 
the  illustrious  House  of  Hanover,  we  rank  among  our  most  singular 
blessings*  A  due  subordination  to  Parliament,  in  matters  for  which 
they  alone  are  competent,  we  wish  firmly  to  maintain.  Our  resist- 
ance to  ministerial  measures  proceeds  not  either  from  a  desire  to 
oppose  the  rightful  authority  of  our  sovereign,  or  the  constitU' 
tirmal  acts  of  the  supreme  legislature  of  the  British  Empire.  Bu^ 
while  we  are  contented  that  Great  Britain  ahould  enjoy  that  pre- 
eminence alone  which  properly  belongs  to  the  Parent  State, -as  Indi- 
viduals, we  are  resolved  to  stand  ifpon  the  same  secure  basis  of 
Liberty  vnih  our  fellow  subjects  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantief 
which  can  never  beobtnined  under  taxations  by  authority  qfPar^ 
tiament.  In  presenting  this  idea  of  freedom^  we  indude  our 
brethren  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  as  lar  as  will 
consist  with  the  utmost  of  their  wishes." 

£The  Vehemence  of  the  internal  Struggle  which  ended  in  the  Eup- 
feare  of  the  Loyalty  of  our  Colopies,  is  represented  in  the  following 
memorable,  words  of  Patrick  Henry.] 

**  Let  us  march  against  Philip  —  let  us  conquer  or  die.  .  I  call  for 
an  armed  organization  and  frontier  against  the  British  armies  in  the 
North.  What  enemies  has  Great  Britain  in  America  to  require  and 
to  .employ  these  ?  She  has  none.  They  are  meant  for  us — ^hey 
can  be  meant  for  no  other.  They  are  sent  over  to  rivet  upon  us 
those  chains  which  the  British  Ministry  have  so  long  .been  forging. 
And  what  have  we  to. .oppose  to  them  7  .  Shall  we  try  argument.? 
Sir,  we  have  been  trying  that  for  the  last  ten  years.  We  have  done 
every  thing  which  coyld  be  done  to  avert  the  storm  which  is  now 
cora}fl|f  on.  We  have  petitioned-^we  have  remonstrated ~  we  have 
prpsti%ted  ourselves  before  the  throne,  and  have  implored  its  inter* 
position  to  arrest  the  tyrannical  hands  of  the  Ministry  and  the  .Par- 
liament,   i^iir.petitions  have  been  slighted:— .pur  remonstrances  bave 
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ptodootdaddidonal  rioltwo  md  intnlt— ouf  mppliotioM  biw  boBB 
dUnagarded — ud  wa  ban  ban  apiinwd  with  contempt  fnax  tbo  hot 
of  tka  ibmna.  In  fain,  afwr  tbcae  thbgi,  may  we  indnlga  the  fond 
hope  of  peace  and  raeoociUatioD.  There  u  no  longer  anj  room  for 
hope.  If  we  wiah  to  be  free— if  we  mean  to  preaerre  inTioUte  thoce 
ineatunable  prinlegn  for  which  we  han  been  lo  long  contending — 
if  we  mean  not  baaely  to  abandon  the  noble  atniggle  in  which  we 
ba«e  been  lo  long  engaged,  and  which  we  have  pledged  ouraelvei 
never  to  abandon,  until  the  gloriooa  object  of  our  conteat  afaall  be 
obtained — me  mutljigkt  —I  repeat  it.  Sir,  we  Mtittjlght.  I  know 
not  what  course  olhcn  may  punue,  but  ai  for  mfr— aa  for  me — give 
me  Libertj  or  Death  I" 


TO  THB  KorroR  or  thb  poetfouo. 
Sir,— I  beg  to  raggeat  to  yon  the  republieatiDn  of  the  adSnaa-of 
H.  P^)iiieau  on  the  death  of  George  III,,  delivered  at  a  Meeting  M 
Montreal,  which  breathes  sentiments  of  the  most  fervid  attachment 
to  (hat  Monarch  and  the  British  Nation.  The  coincidence  of  the 
vicwa  of  M.  Pspinean  on  this  subject  with  those  put  'brward  by  Hr. 
Urqnhart  in  May,  1843,  would  make  the  reprint  of  thab  ^leechea 
in  jnzta-position  desirable  for  those  interested  in  North  Anwrican 
aflairs.  The  writer,  knowing  that  Mr.  Vrquhart  was  at  the  time 
nnscqusinted  with  the  views  of  M.  Pspinesn,  is  most  anxious  that 
this  remarkable  concunence  of  distinct  judgments  should  have  its 
due  weight.  A  Canadian. 

[We  are  unable  to  comply  with  the  Su^esdon  of  our  Correspond 
dent  (who  belongs  neither  to  the  French  Population,  nor  to  the  libe- 
ral Party  b  the  Canadaa)  from  Inability  to  6nd  the  Speech  of  M. 
Papbeau.  We  insert,  however,  his  Letter,  because  of  the  C«nci- 
denct  that  it  marks,  and  we  subjoin  Extracts  from  (wo  Speeches  of 
Mr.  Urqohart'a  bearing  on  the  Subject,  and  delivered  on  the  Occa- 
sions of  two  Dinners  given  to  Sir  Allsn  M'Nab,  one  on  his  ArriTal, 
the  other  on  his  Departure. 

The  first  of  these  Speeches  gives  the  Key  by  which  all  the  Difficul- 
ties of  North  America  are  solved  in  respect  to  internal  Government. 

The  second  Speech  lays  bare  the  Caroline  TraqsacUon,  and  is  in- 
portent  as  having  been  delivered  in  the  PreseDce  of  the  chief  Civil 
sod  Military  Authorities  of  Canada  at  the  time  of  its  OccDirenGe.] 
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Om  tb»  value  to  ENGLAND  of  mn  NORTH 
AMERICAN  POSSESSIONS. 


(EoBiraetfrom  a  Speech  at  a  Dimergiv^  t^  Sif  AUan  M^Nab 

in  May,  1842.) 

At  a  moment  when  dotuh  are  gathering  aroand  and  storms 
banting  upon  us^when  forebodings  rise  in  the  hearts  of  men^and 
danger  springs  even  from  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth — a 
British  Parliament  is  occupied  in  the  pettiest  and  most  insignifi- 
cant of  internal  interests^  and  a  nation  is  agitated  with  parish 
affairs!  Questions  involTing  the^rightSj  securityi  integrity,  and 
honour  of  the  nation  itself^  can  infiqpire  neither  Parliament  nor 
people  with  thought  or  cadre. 

Look  at  the  map^  and  ask  jonrsdves  where  on  the  fiuie  of  the 
eartb  do  you  find  any  thing  to  be  compared  to  the  position  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  ?  Where  do  you  find  elsewhere 
throughout  the  globe  anything  equal  to  its  harbours^  mSnes, 
facility  of  transport,  and  everything  that  has  furnidbed  the  rich- 
ness of  England, — its  fisheries,  its  navigation^  its  maritime  great- 
nessy  the  means  of  constructing  ships,  and  of  forming  the  men 
by  which  they  have  to  be  navigated  ?  Cape  Breton  and  Nova 
Scotia  are  the  very  sources  of  maritime  power — it  is  there  that 
the  trident  has  sprung  :  England  has  held  that  trident  only 
since  she  has  possessed  them — when  she  loses  them  it  will  have 
fallen  from  her  grasp,  if  it  has  not  been  already  shattered  in 
her  hand.  We  stand  and  have  stood  in  war  inyulnerable,  not 
merely  because  we  are  an  island^  but  because  our  island  is  coii- 
strUcted  ta  a  peculiar  manner.  It  has  the  advaiitages  of  attack 
without  being  liable  to  the  injuries  of  assault.  We  have  harbours 
looking  upon  and  threatening  the  shores  of  France  and  Germany, 
whilst  they  have  no  corresponding  fastnesses  and  keeps.  Further, 
we  are  to  windward  and  they  are  to  leeward,  we  dan  send  forth 
fleets  to  their  coasts,  favoured  by  the  winds  by  which  they  are 
oppressed.  This  controlling  power  possessed  by  England  over 
the  continent,  is  exercised  by  NortJis  America  wer  Bwr&p^,    As 
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Kgltnd  §t«nd>  with  neped  to  the  ooutaof  Ae  Northern  Ocean 
ud  to  France,  to  does  Notb  Sootia  Btand  with  respect  to  Europe 
and  to  England  herself.  Westerly  wuida  Mow  during  two-thirds 
of  the  year;  and  from  Nora  Sootia's  thousand  harbours,  fleets 
may  reach  the  Mediterranean  sooner  than  from  Plymouth  or 
the  Downs.  Look  at  this  position,  and  look  then  at  the  fortune 
yov  hold  ont  to  other  powers  the  moment  yoa  are  regBrdless  of 
the  Tsloe  of  yonr  own  poewsrions.  In  these  Colonies  reside 
mannfactniing  means  equal  to  those  that  England  possesses — 
there  is  the  same  happy  jasta-position  of  iron  and  coal — there  are 
fisheries  eqnal,  and  snperior  to  those  of  England — there  are  to  be 
found  coasts  and  harbonrs  and  extensive  means  of  water  com- 
munication still  greater  than  even  the  wonderful  natural  advan- 
tages of  England  can  rival — there  resides  the  maritime  power 
which  nnist  command  Eorop^  both  by  its  timber  and  its  naTnl 
position.  Put  beside  these  things  the  spirit  and  the  tendencies  of 
the  United  Slates.  If  yon  see,  then,  that  there  are  those  in  the 
world  who  are  ready  to  take  advantage  wherever  there  is  weak- 
ness, and  wherever  there  is  wealth,  be  assured  that  the  wealdi 
and  the  riches  you  possess  will  not  he  long  yours— unless  there  be 
such  a  change  effected  in  yonr  mind  as  shall  make  it  eqnal  to 
yonr  fortunes  and  yonr  difficulties.  Recall  the  past— reflect  oo 
what  we  have  lost— what  perpetrated  in  America  1  We  have 
there  a  position  now,  only  because  we  had  won  the  affection  of  a 
population  of  French  origin.  They  were  faithful  when  those  of 
our  own  race  were  rebellious  ;  and  they  have  defended  us  when 
we  were  heedless  of  them.  How  is  it  that  there  isa  British  race 
in  America  not  subject  to  the  British  Crown  T  Only  Arougfa  the 
injustice  of  our  Others — yet  fathers  worthier  than  their  ions.  This 
great  Mow,  because  the  first  step  in  our  decline,  was  an  act  of 
injustice.  By  this  wa  degraded  our  fellow-citisens  across  the 
Atlantic  (^m  their  allegiance,  rent  asunder  their  aflections,  and 
drove  them  into  revolt.  Thence  are  they  a  separate,  and  now, 
from  similar  causes,  are  thejr  rapidly  becoming  a  hostile  people. 
Now,  then,  take  a  lesson  from  the  danger,  and  there  is  no  danger 
for  England,  save  from  herself.  In  tliat  French  pi^lation  yoa 
find  loyalty  and  afiection ;  and  even  in  the  English  popolatton 
oFtheCamidaBmiBmBn^ement  and  corruption  have  not  yet  atto^ 
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gether  extinguisbad  loyalty  ;  and,  believe  me^  the  time  is'cofiiie 
for  VLB  to  reckon  onr  means,  and  to  secure  strength  and  con- 
fidence against  the  evil  day — the  evil  day  of  our  own  bringing. 
These  Colonies  have  received  from  you  Yio  support,  no  favouring 
rights,  no  protection  ;  there  has  been  in  moments  of  danger,  and 
in  positions  of  menace,  neither  interest  in  the  public  nor  Parlia- 
ment. Your  recent  acts  as  a  nation  are  such  as  to  invite  from 
their  neighbours  aggression— such  as  to  lead  every  state  in  the 
world  at  once  to  hate  and  despise  you — converting  the  position  of  a 
British  Colonist  from  one  of  security  and  honour  to  one  of  danger 
and  disgrace,  but  of  these  things  you  are  unconscious,  and  I  fear 
will  not  believe  them  until  your  belief  has  become  of  no  further 
use. 

I  will  now  beg  you  to  go  back  with  me  for  a  moment  to  some 
past  incidents  in  the  most  remarkable  period,  perhaps,  of  our  his- 
tory, as  elucidating  the  importance  of  our  North  American 
possessions ;  not  merely  for  their  value,  but  for  the  aid  they 
have  lent  towards  the  achievement  of  our  Indian  Bonrinion. 
Onr  position  in  America  becomes  of  importance  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  first  secured  by 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  when,  by  the  possession  of  Cape  Breton 
and  Nova  Scotia,  we  reaped  the  chief  advantages  not  merely  of  onr 
maritime  success,  but  of  our  victories  on  land.  In  the  war  that 
broke  out  in  1744,  France,  feeling  the  full  importance  of  these 
possessions,  made  the  most  energetic  maritime  efibrts  known  in 
her  history  to  re-conquer  them;  a  splendid  fleet  of  seventy 
sail,  with  a  large  army  on  board,  was  destroyed  by  storms. 
These  were  fatal  onli/  because  England  wcu  in  potseuian  of 
the  harbours.  In  the  following  year  she  sent  another  flee^ 
which  was  defeated.  The  first  disaster  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
possession  of  Louisbourg  and  Annapolis  by  the  English,  Hali^ 
not  having  been  then  created.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  England 
remained  in  entire  possession  of  Cape  Breton,  St.  John's,  Nova 
Scotia,  the  forts  of  Annapolis  and  Louisbourg.  Oreat  was  the  as- 
tonishment, and  deep  was  the  mortification  of  our  American 
interests,  when,  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cape  Breton 
was  again  sucrendered  to  France.  But  this  surrender  was  made 
to  obtain  for  England  an  equivalent  elsewhere.    By  this  sonrendei: 
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r«  regiinad  Madrw  {  wxl  ihna  were  «  portioit  of  oar  aon^aiU 
1  Ameriea  em^ojed  to  prepare  the  wty  for  the  dominion  of 
inglsnd  in  India.  So  important  wai  a  then  nniettled  district  of 
Imm  proTincea  in  ibe  ejei  of  England — lo  important  in  the  e^ea 
f  France !  The  war  in  1755  waa  commenced  in  India ;  it 
«cided  in  ftvonr  of  England,  and  against  Franca,  the  flnpreroac;^ 
t  India.  England  anecoaded  aoleijr  hj  her  snpremacj  at  aea, 
lependent  upon  the  poaMetion,  during  the  peace,  of  North 
Lmerica.  The  war  opened  with  the  moBt  formidable  prepara- 
looa  ot  France  and  England,  far  mutual  attack  and  defence,  in 
Lmerica  and  in  India ;  their  triumph  or  defimt  in  thoas  remote 
egiooa  being  felt  b;  each  to  be  the  moat  efbotive  meana  for 
ajnring  the  other.  France's  efforts  were  directed  to  recoTer  these 
^>lonie*,  holding  already  Canada  and  Cape  Breton.  England 
lirected  her  efibrta  to  the  conqnest  of-Luuiabourg  and  Canada, 
md  a  powerful  fleet  and  army  were  sent  ont  for  that  purpose, 
rhia  armament,  taken  in  a  atorm  off  the  coaat  of  Cape  Breton, 
raa  disabled.  Cape  Breton  being  then  in  posBesaion  of  the 
French,  it  bad  to  aeek  refuge  across  the  Atlantic,  in  the  ports  of 
Britain. 

The  depression  produced  by  this  great  and  unparalleled  cala- 
nity  in  England,  was  sufh  as  to  destroy  the  hope  of  reconquering 
Lmerica,  and  the  spirit  of  attempting  it.  Naval  and  milttary 
wmmanders  alike  ooosidered  the  caae  desperate  ;  and  the  reeig- 
latiou  of  North  America  to  France  must  have  put  an  end  to  ^n 
naritinw  and  commercial  greatness  of  England,  and  raised  the 
tower  of  France  to  such  a  pitch  aa  to  leave  nothing  to  cope  with 
ler  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New.  These  consequenoes  were 
nerted  by  an  extraordinary  event — the  presence  at  that  moment, 
uid  for  a  moment  only,  of  the  greatest  of  modem  EngHshmen  at 
Ihe  head  of  the  councils  of  this  emjnre.  Chatham  was  then  the 
minister  of  England.  To  use  his  own  words,  "  If  Great  Britain 
lid  not  succeed  iu  conquering  Cape  Breton  and  Canada,  France 
moat  eipel  her  from  America,  and  then  ibe  bus  of  England 
ironld  be  obscured  by  the  extiaction  of  her  colonial  dominioni^ 
and  the  loss  of  her  trade  in  the  East  and  in  the  West."  When 
the  general  appointed  to  the  command  reiterated  his  difficnltieB 
and  objection^  Chalham,  who  was  then  confined  witili  the  gen^ 
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Milt  to  bim  to  say,  that  ^'  hb  had  to  deal  with  a  minister  who  ktiew 
difficulties  only  by  treading  upon  them."  la  a  memorandnmy 
which  has  been  preserved  amongst  the  papers  of  Chatham  respect* 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  France,  there  are  these  remart- 
able  words  :-^*'  It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  the  war  may 
endare  until  the  enemy  be  entirely  subdued  in  America^  and  so 
really  disabled  there  as  to  cease  to  be  dangerous  to  this  king- 
dom in  future  times.''  Europe  was  astonished  with  the  measuree 
that  followed — a  most  formidable  armament  was  prepared  in  an 
incredibly  small  space  of  time;  liouisburg  fell»  Cape  Breton  was 
occupied;  soon  followed  the  battle  of  Abraham's  Heights,  the 
possession  of  Quebec  and  the  Canadas  $  the  power  of  England 
permanently  established  in  America ;  and  at  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
in  1763,  she  was  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  whole  region 
from  Florida  to  the  Pole.  On  the  other  hand,  so  proportionately 
reduced  was  not  only  the  power  of  France,  but  of  the  continent 
of  Euiopc^  as  against  the  maritime  balance  of  England,  that 
Chatham  himself,  when  contemplating  the  possibility  of  the  union 
of  the  Bourbon  dynasties  against  England,  pointed  to  our  ships^ 
to  our  American  possessions,  and  to  the  two  millions  of  British 
Ijl  which  tiiey  were  inhabited,  as  a  power  equal  to  cope  with  amd 
to  oyerave  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  France. 

We  now  opme  to  the  measure  of  Pitt,  in  1791.  This  is  the 
annus  mirabUis  of  England.  Mr.  Pitt  had  then  upon  his  mind  a 
w^r  the  most  thireatening  in  India,  with  the  most  powerful  of  the 
M^ive  sovereigos,  in  connexion  with  France — war  the  most 
Ar-eatening  in  Earope,  Russia  and  Austria  combined,  and  the 
downMl  of  the  Ottoman  empire  the  consequence  of  their  success 
—a  war  again  re-threatening  in  America,  as  an  effect  of  the  state 
lOf  Europe  and  France  in  all  the  incipient  throes  of  a  yolcanic 
irruption.  At  the  same  period  a  GoTernor  of  India  is  under  im- 
.peachment  for  his  life,  and  commotions  for  internal  change  agitate 
England*  It  is  under  die  excitement  and  the  distractions  of  these 
Tariotts  necessities  that  the  mind  of  Pitt  was  given  to  the  framing 
of  that  Constitution  of  the  Canadas  by  whidi  the  affections  of  the 
.  Jliench  Canadians  wore  secured  to  England,  and  that  stronghold 
giviea  her  ovcar  her  possessions  in  America  that  kept  tran(^uil  and 
MlUtral  ilm  United  States  in  the  war  that  ensued ;  and  in  pre- 
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Wiring  itB  mriiimt  NMoroei  for  EoglRBd*  cotUtd  ber  to  am-: 
fiay  thorn  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  and  to  pre  to  thow  ngions  ber 
nndividod  itrength  aad  her  whole  attention.  Bat  as  ia  the  erenta 
of  men  it  ie  the  human  miitd  that  is  important,  so  in  the  eveots  of 
states  it  is  the  genius  of  individuals  that  makes  them  of  ralne, 
and  that  renders  them  memorable ;  and  it  is  a  link  more  remark- 
ably attaching  the  destinies  of  Canada  to  the  greatness  of  Ei^' 
land,  tbat  it  was  in  the  debate  on  the  Canada  Bill  that  were 
brought  first  into  direct  coJIisioa  the  great  spirits  of  that  ag^ 
Fox,  Btirkc^  and  Pitt.  Pitfs  bill  was  made  the  subject  of  dis- 
cossing  the  ijnestion  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  odJuBting 
parties  for  the  stru^la  that  was  to  follow,  I  look  upon  Pitfa 
bill  of  1791  OS  one  of  the  greatest  memnmente  of  his  ability,  and 
the  greatest  of  the  serTices  thai  he  rendered  to  hid  country.  Had 
a  bill  of  an  oppoeite  tendency  been  at  the  time  introduced,  as  it 
was  proposed  by  his  antagonists,  the  Canadian  population  wwld 
have  been  disgisted,  oar  power  in  America  daken,  the  United 
States  probably  agun  led  into  confiiot,  the  French  power  would 
have  obtained  a  footing  in  America,  and  in  tbat  ardoons  struggle, 
wfaere  every  muscle  was  stretched  to  the  extreme^  and  barely  was 
life  and  snocess  obtained  at  the  end,  defeat  must  have  be«i  ear 
portion  bad  Canada  been  a  weight  in  tlie  opposing  scale. 

Pitt's  object  was  to  place  the  French  population  betwera  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  frontier  of  the  United  States,  to  allow  thn>  (O 
^read  in  and  entirely  to  oocnpy  that  region,  where  by  tb»r  mill- 
tary  spirit  and  their  local  afiections  tbej  should  bea  barrier  and  a 
protection  for  England,  bo  as  to  muatain  her  position  in  America 
withont  expeasi,  bo  as  to  curtftH  and  arrest  tiie  expaatsiva  tenden- 
cies of  the  United  States.  His  otgeot  yaa  not  to  snke  ihea 
British  in  name  but  British  in  affection,  and  that  was  to  he  done 
by  preserving,  not  destroying,  their  laws,  religion,  langnage, 
and  customB.  "  It  is  in  the  French  spirit,"  be  said,  "at  the 
Canadians  that  the  strength  of  England  in  America  depends," 
Such  then  is  the  fortune  you  bold  in  the  tenure  of  your  North 
American  colo.Q!es— 4ucb  the  debt  of  gratitude  yoa  owe  ta  the 
ofiections  of  your  Canadian  fellow-anljjeats.  A  fatal  day  viil 
it  be  for  England  when  she  defytiaes  the  on£  or  chills  4he  othei^ 
But  if  Canoda  were  of  no  value— ifKavaScotia  had  aafiwtieMM 
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faftAomv,  or  nAnm^Cttpe  Bnt»n  no  foheries—if  there  were 
no  westerly  windt— if  there  were  no  trans-Atlantic  or  European 
enemy  to  be  restrained— if  there  were  no  necessity  to  nurture  force 
for  our  defence  -  still  would  it  be  a  bounden  duty  for  the  English 
nation  to  maintain  the  rights  and  independence  of  its  orvh  couti" 
tfy,  and  while  one  Canadian  remained  attached  tons  and  claimed 
our  protection,  that  man's  head  ought  to  come  to  the  block  who 
could  speak  of  separation.  You  have  heard  this  night  that  these 
men  hate  been  told  that  they  ought  to  repudiate  their  allegiance 
to  this  country;  and  the  man  who  has  told  them  so  is  an  English- 
man, and  he  lives — he  walks  the  public  streets  unendangered 
and  undenounced— he  enters  your  very  senate,  and  sits  there  the 
counsellor  of  the  nation  he  betrays ;  and  he  is  not  one,  there  are 
many  such.  And  what  may  not  be  done  with  a  nation  where  such 
men  live,  where  such  men  are  honoured  ? 

England  was  no  longer  England  when  she  drove  the  children 
that  had  issued  from  her  loins  into  revolt ;  and  having  driven 
them  into  revolt  by  her  acts,  the  next  thing  is  to  justify  sedition. 
To  speak  of  the  iseparation  of  the  Colonies  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, is  to  destroy  allegiance  on  the  one  hand,  and  protection  on  the 
other,— *it  is  to  justify  mismanagement — to  end  all  misgovern- 
ment  \  and  for  these  crimes  the  marics  are  taken  of  doctrine  and 
of  opinion,— the  colours  are  assumed  of  philanthropy  and  libe* 
rality.  -   *  *  *  * 

'  From  the  abrogation  of  the  award  of  the  King  of  Holland, 
aU — ALL  our  American  difficulties  spring. 


ON  THE  DESTRUCTION  of  thb  CAROLINE. 

(^Bxtraetfrem  a  Speech  at  a  JHimer  given  to  SirAUan  M'Naby  in  June,  1842.) 

With  that  event  we  have  been  made  familiar  in  its  graphic 
incidents,  but  it  was  no  movement  executed  or  planned  ia 
regular  warfare.  The  case  of  injury,  the  necessity,  and  urgency 
h^  to  be  clear  in  order  that  it  should  be  just. 

It  will  be  in  your  recollection  that  a  portion  of  the  territory  of 
the  British  Crown  had  been  occupied,  not  by  rebels,  and  not  by 
enemies,  but  by  unauthorised  invaders  from  a  foreign  state ;  but  it 
may  not  be  within  your  knowledge,  and  this  it  is  that  I  have  to 
«tate,  that  in  diat  island  were  collected  no  less  than  twenty-tw6 
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m,  brought  from  the  Americati  Btore-hoaBea,  no  leu  than  1,OOQ 
m  collected  for  the  purpose  of  descent  and  assBult  upon  oui 
ntory ;  it  was  onlj  after  we  had  endured,  during  a  fortnight, 
)  fire  of  tbeii  artilleiy,  and  the  insult  of  their  menace,  when 
nger  was  imminent — a  bridge  having  lieen  formed  to  pour  them 
on  onr  ebores,  that  the  order  was  given  for  the  destroction  of  thai 
nel  which  has  sinee  obtained  so  lamentable  a  notoriety.  M; 
■son  for  stating  these  facts  is  this — that  it  should  be  manifesi 
d  evident  to  all  those  who  sanction  and  approve  of  the  con- 
ct,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  of  those  gentlemen,  that  the 
siness  in  which  they  were  engaged  was  lawful  and  JQst.  By  the 
option  which  we  have  given  to  Sir  Allan  M'Nab,  upon  hit 
rival  ID  this  country,  and  now  by  this  farewell)  we  have  proved 
at  we  have  jndged  bis  act  to  be  jost  and  proper.  But  it  requirei 
it  we  should  render  to  ourselves  a  special  account  of  our  owi 
sition,  because  when  that  diBtinguished  gnest  of  ours  leaves  thii 
id,  if  by  any  chance  be  should  set  his  foot  upon  the  soil  of  ac 
y  of  England,  he  is  liable  to  be  seized,  caet  into  prison,  an<i 
ng  without  trial,  because  of  acts  which  we  judge  not  juat  only 
t  praiseworthy.  Upon  his  passage  through  the  United  Slates 
ming  to  this  country,  that  British  Officer  had  to  wear  a  dis' 
ise ;  and  had  be  been  detected  in  his  disguise,  you  would  noi 
ve  had  to  receive  him  with  congratulations,  but  to  mourn  ovei 
I  Ate ;  therefore,  gentlemen,  do  I  say  that  it  behoves  us  to  under 
ind  onr  condition,  and  to  know  why  our  service  brings  disgraci 
d  our  distinction  imposes  danger.  But  it  is  not  merely  on  oui 
count  that  I  say  that  there  is  another  party  in  this  deplorable  dis 
Bsion,  and  that  is  America.  We  stand  at  this  moment,  in  reRpeci 
that  state,' with  mutually  aroused  feelings,  with  doubtful  appre 
nsions  of  the  future,  and  at  any  day  the  slightest  spark  may  leac 
an  awful  conflagration.  The  cause  of  that  will  appear  to  be  th( 
Btmction  of  the  Caroline,  and  yet  we  are  all  unanimous  in  on: 
nviction  that  that  was  an  act  which  was  just.  I  tell  you  more 
ntlemen,  that  that  ia  an  act  which  has  been  recognised  by  thi 
mericauB  themselves  as  an  act  of  justice.  I  am  enabled  t( 
ite  to  yon  that  two  days  subBequently  to  the  destniclion  o 
9  Caroline,  General  A rticularius,  commanding  officer  of  tb< 
ate  of  New  York  itself,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  A 
VOL.  II.  2  s 
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M'Nab,  speakiog  of  the  bandits  issning  from  the  United  Stated 
territory,  said,  *  their  blood  be  upon  their  heads.'  It  is,  therefore^ 
clear  that  the  Americans  then  did  recognize  justice  in  that  whiqh 
ve  have  sanctioned  as  just — namely,  the  destruction  of  that 
vessel.  How  then  could  doubts  arise  regarding  it? — by  what 
art  is  it  converted  into  a  source  of  international  animosity 
and  quarrel?  It  was  from  their  shore  that  the  injury  pro- 
ceeded. It  was  then  imperative  on  our  Oovemmentf  in  the  firet 
instance,  to  have  demanded  instant  reparation  from  the  Americans 
for  the  previous  wrong.  Had  we  done  so — had  we  established 
oar  right  to  destroy  the  vessel  by  proving  the  injury  we  had 
suffered — then,  far  from  any  present  complications,  would  ther^ 
have  been  instant  tranquillity  and  peace  established  between  the 
two  countries*  The  destruction  of  the  Caroline  was  followed 
by  tranquillity  on  the  borders;  it  led  to  no  animosity — no 
invasion — to  no  attempt  at  reprisals  ;^it  was  as  oil  upon 
the  waters  tranquillising  the  troubled  agitation  by  the  proof  of 
energy  on  our  part,  and  by  the  conviction  that  England  was 
determined  to  put  down  lawless  aggression*  But  when  the 
Americans  saw  that  the  character  of  the  Government  did  not 
respond  to  the  acts  of  its  servants — when  agression  remained 
unquestioned,  and  nothing  was  done  where  instant  action  was 
required^  then,  escaping  from  apprehension,  and  pressing  on  as 
we  retreated  they  themselves  proceeded  to  address  to  the  English 
Government  a  demand  for  reparation  for  a  violation  of  their 
territory.  What  again  in  a  position  so  extraordinary  Is  the 
conduct  of  the  British  Government?  It  submitted  to  that 
demand — that  is  to  Bay,  it  gave  no  reply  to  the  demand  from  the 
United  States,  and  thereby  sanctioned  the  terms  '  murder  and 
orson,'  applied  to  e^erj  subject  of  the  British  Crown  engaged  ia 
that  enterprise.  Then,  of  course,  the  United  States  proceed  to 
file  bills  of  indictment  for  murder  and  arson  against  the  chief 
authorities  in  Canada,  and  yet  the  British  Government  takes  no 
notice  of  these  proceedings,  when,  by  a  single  word,  it  could 
have  restored  itself,  and  relieved  its  own  servants  from  so  horrible 
a  position.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  endurance  for  a  week,  or  a 
month,  or  many  months ;  it  endures  for  three  whole  years.  It  is 
when  an  accident  throws  one  of  the  accused  persons  into  the 
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bftndioftfae  Americaiu,  and  when  he  ia  committed  to  prlioi 
and  the  American  Ooverament  it  committed  to  bring  him  t 
his  trial)  and  when  th«  connt  is  made  out  gainst  him  as  agaim 
a  felon,  it  is  then  that  we  declare  that  the  act  for  which  he  i 
arraigned  and  pat  in  gaol  is  the  act  of  the  British  Crown.  Thi 
declaration  is  made,  and  this  association  of  felon  with  the  Crowi 
of  Britain  is  bronght  forth  not  to  relieve  the  imprisoned  man  b; 
the  authority  of  his  associate  ! 

In  so  &r,  then,  as  England  or  America  is  involved,  eithe 
in  difficulties  or  in  danger,  in  so  far  as  animosity  is  pro 
duced,  as  ignorance  and  misanderstanding  prevail,  or  as  dange 
may  Impend,  the  cause  of  it  lies  entirely  in  the  acts  of  th< 
English  Government.  It  is  not  by  avoiding  the  difficult; 
that  it  can  be  overcome,  and  it  is  not  by  covering  the  wouni 
that  it  can  be  cured.  We  have  been  all  wounded  in  thi 
person  of  our  guest,  and  when  he  had  to  conceal  the  name  whicl 
we  have  met  to  hononr  under  dread  of  receiving  punishment 
England  niffered  through  his  side  a  grievoas  blow,  and  thi 
blaclcest  dishonour  that  has  ever  passed  over  her  name.  But  it  i 
England's  own  act,  and  it  is  in  her  power  to  repudiate  it.  Anc 
when  Sir  Allan  M'Nab  returns  to  bis  own  country,  it  will  bt 
there  his  pleasnre  and  his  duty  to  have  to  annonnce  to  his  fetlow' 
citixens  newly  rising  feelings  of  attachment  in  this  land,  to  oni 
colonial  poasessioDB  and  fellow-citizens  inhabiting  them,  whicl 
have  been  described  in  so  heartfelt  and  toucbiog  a  manner  bj 
the  Noble  Buke  in  the  chair.  It  will  be  his  duly  aliio  to  repori 
to  them  that  if  England  bas  hitherto  suffered  acts  injurious  to 
them,  and  disgraceful  to  herself,  that  there  ia  also  a  newly  awaken- 
ing  spirit  rising  in  this  country  which  will  prevent  for  them,  at 
for  us,  for  the  future,  such  things  from  being  attempted,  because 
it  will  be  known  that  they  will  not  be  endared. 

(These  anticipations,  however  groundless  they  may  appeal 
now,  were  not  only  at  the  time  legitimate,  but  to  have  supposed 
anything  else  would  hare  been  then  an  outrage  on  the  nation  and 
its  government.  This  speech,  however,  made  clear  what  we  had 
to  expect ;  for  it  was  suppressed  at  the  time  by  the  earnest  en- 
deavours bf  influential  personages  present,  lett  it  sfwuld  embarrau 
the  negotiations  then  about  to  be  opened  with  the  United  States.) 


IDOLA  DISCIPULOBUM. 
Part  II. 

lOCRATES   AND   THE   SOPHISTS — SOCRATES   AND   HIS 

BtSCIPLES. 


''  2o0oc  fJLiyf  6  iroXKa  eiJo^c  ^^> 
Ma6ovrcc  Sc,  XajSpot  iroyyXwcrcrc^lr 
Kopaircc  <t>c  ajcparra  yapvtfuv 
Acoc  Trpoc  opviKa  Gctov." 


Children  do  make  Inventions  to  play  withal* — Men 
are  the  Sport  of  the  Inventions  they  make.  Thus  Children 
make  Cats'  Cradles— Men  make  Philosophy.  Children 
take  off  the  Threads  from  their  Fingers  and  wind  them 
into  another  Shape,  and  again  another,  and  the  Game  is 
ended,  and  the  String  is  untied.  But  Men  when  they  tie 
Knots  do  never  untie  them,  but  bind  themselves  and  their 
Children  from  Generation  to  Generation. 

In  Greece  first  was  known  the  Art  of  tieing  Knots,  and 
the  Sophists  made  Nets  to  catch  Men,  who,  when  they 
went  forth  to  walk,  stumbled  and  fell.  Then  the  People 
said,  •*  Let  us,  too,  catch  Men  ;'*  and  they  went  to  the 
Sophists,  and  said.  Teach  us  to  catch  Men  even  as  we  are 
caught ;  and  the  Sophists  taught  how  two  Men  could  play 
with  Nets,  both  making  Nets^  land  both  being  caught  in 
each  other's  Net,  and  his  own,  each  catching  the  other^ 
and  each  catching  himself.  Then  when  they  fell,  they 
made  more  Nets,  and  every  Man  who  came  by  fell  and 
made  more  Nets,  and  those  who  saw  from  afar  were  caught^ 
for  the  Net  went  round  and  round  the  City.  And  those 
who  fled  were  taken  in  another  City,  and  those  only  escaped 
who  fled  into  another  Country,— that  is,  another  Tongue. 
For,  lo  I  Words  were  the  Nets. 

And  Men  praised  greatly  the  Sophists  for  teaching  them 
the  Nets,  and  rewarded  them  with  great  Rewards. 
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Aod  the  Sophists  did  knit ;  yea>  and  tbej  did  net. 
And  tbay  called  the  Neti  after  their  Names,  and 
new  Nets  each  after  his  own  Name. 

Then  came  a  cuaning  Man  named  Socrates,  and  he 
handle  the  Nets,  and  did  see  how  they  bad  been  tied,  i 
he  did  pick  out  the  Meshes,  and  be  did  untie  the  Kn 
and  he  cried  alond,  <'  Oh  foolish  People,  the  Spider  mak 
Nets,  bat  catcheth  not  Spiders ;  and  the  Spider  spread 
her  Web,  bat  she  catcheth  not  herself."  And  some  he 
free,  and  he  taught  them  bow  they  too  conid  antie 
Knots. 

And  the  Sophists,  when  they  saw  that  be  too  bad  ] 
ciples,  came  all  with  their  Nets,  but  Socrates  did  n 
every  Net,  and  some  he  took  and  threw  on  them  t 
own  Net,  aod  be  said  unto  the  People,  "  Behold  the  Sp 
is  caught  in  his  Web,  and  the  Flies  are  free ;  be  ye  not  i 
more  foolish  than  the  Flies,  for  the  Flies  weave  not  M 
to  catch  themselves  for  the  Spider."  Nevertheless  t 
would  not  be  free,  for  they  made  more  Nets  out  of  tl 
Socrates  bad  untied,  and  when  he  came  again  and 
them  free,  they  cried,  **  This  Man  bath  destroyed  the  W 
of  our  Hands,  and  the  Glory  of  our  Works,  and 
Teachers  of  our  Children." 

And  they  killed  Socrates,  and  bis  Disciples  fled. 
Then  were  tbey  in  trouble  becaase  of  the  Nets,  and 
mourned  for  Socrates,  and  they  called  to  his  Disci 
"  Come  and  teach  ua  how  Socrates  did  untie  the  Nete 
Then  one  of  bis  Disciples  said,  "Thus  did  Soci 
untie  the  Nets."  And  that  Disciple  made  the  Nets  ol 
Sophists,  and  said,  "  Thus  did  Socrates  net ;"  and 
People  rejoiced,  for  tbey  loved  the  Nets ;  albeit 
mourned  for  Socrates. 

And  this  Disciple  was  by  Name  called  Plato. 
And  Plato  was  worse  than  the  Sophists,  for  the  P( 
knew  not  that  they  were  Nets;  for  the  Voice  of  1 
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seemed  to  them  as  the  Voice  of  Socrates.  And  the  Nets 
were  greater  than  those  of  the  Sophists^  and  every  Way 
that  Socrates  took  to  untie  them  Plato  made  more  Nets  of 
the  untying ;  and  they  are  called  after  Plato. 

But  after  Socrates  nothing  was  called. 

Then  arose  a  Disciple  of  Plato,  and  said,  '*  I  will  untie 
the  Nets  of  Plato,  and  I  will  shew  how  Socrates  untied 
the  Nets."  And  his  Name  was  Aristotle.  And  Aristotle 
untied  some  of  the  Nets  of  Plato,  and  of  theim  made  new 
Nets.  And  he  died  ;  but  his  Disciples  made  more  Nets  of 
the  Nets  of  Aristotle  than  did  the  Disciples  of  Plato  of 
the  Nets  of  Plato. 

And  they  remain  unto  this  Day,  both  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, and  they  are  called  after  their  Names ;  but  those 
of  their  Disciples  are  greater,  but  they,  too,  are  called  after 
Plato,  and  after  Aristotle  :  and  they  «re  unto  this  Day« 

And  new  People  arose,  and  new  Tongues,  and  the 
confusion  was  greater,  and  the  Nets  were  over  all :  for 
into  the  new  Tongues  they  brought  the  Knots  of  the  old 
Tongues,  and  the  Nets  of  the  old ;  and  there  was  no  un* 
tying  the  Nets,  for  the  old  were  brought  into  the  new, 
and  they  were  tied  one  with  the  other,  and  when  they 
tried  to  untie  with  the  old,  as  they  thought  Socrates  did 
untie,  they  made  greater  in  the  old.  And  it  was  pulling 
hither,  and  pulling  thither ;  and  one  strong  Man  did  pull 
many  one  way,  and  one  strong  Man  did  pull  many 
another  way.  Then  came  Fightings,  and  Wars,  and 
Overthrowings  which  they  call  Revolutions,  and  they 
fought  because  of  the  Nets,  and  with  the  Nets,  and  no 
one  untied  them,  but  they  fought.  For,  lo !  the  Knots 
were  in  their  Hearts,  and  therefore  did  they  hate  each 
other. 

And  they  called  them  "  Philosophy,"  and  '*,Sy8tems," 
and  "  Doctrines,"  and  "  Schools,"  and  "  Sects/*  and 
"  Principles,"  and  "  Ages,"  and  "  Eras,"  and  "  Light,- 
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and  "  New  Ligbts,"  and  "  ProgreBS,"  and  "  Develope- 
menti,"  and  "  March  of  Intellect,"  and  "  Civilization," 
and  "  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,"  and  they  called  them  all 
also  after  Men'a  Names,  sod  after  each  Man's  Name  they 
called  them  **  Ismt,"  and  "  Ites"  and  great  was  the  Con- 
fusion, and  every  Man's  Hand  was  against  every  Man, 
because  of  the  crying  aloud  of  the  "  Isms  "  and  the  "  Ites  " 
against  the  "Isms"  and  the  "Ites,"  for  all  were  called 
after  Men's  Names. 

And  great  was  the  Uproar,  and  the  crying  aloud,  and 
the  striying,  and  the  ill-spealting  of  the  Isma  and  Ites 
against  the  Isms  and  lies ;  and  it  was  the  "  This  Ques- 
tion," and  "That  Question,"  and  "This  Cause,"  and 
"That  Cause,"  and  the  "Rights  of  This,"  and  the 
"  Wrongs  of  That,"  and  "  Justice  for  This,"  and  *'  Justice 
for  lliat,"  and  the  *'  This  in  Danger,"  and  the  "  That  in 
in  Danger,"  because  of  the  pulling  and  the  striving,  and 
the  falling  and  the  fighting  of  the  Isms  and  the  Ites. 
But  Socrates  had  none  called  after  bis  Name,  for  he  was  a 
Witness  to  the  Tmlh  * 

Bat  the  Knots  were  in  Men's  Hearts,  because  they 
were  on  their  Lipe,  and  bo  it  was,  that  by  asking  Men 
"  What  mean  ye  when  ye  say  this  idle  Thing,"  that 
Socrates  shewed  nnto  them  that  these  Words  were  idle ; 
but  tbey  who  knew  not  that  the  thing  was  idle,  how  could 
tbey  ask  sucb  Questions?  Nevertheless,  they  saw,  that  it 
was  by  putting  Questions  that  he  untied  Knots,  and  they 
said,  "  Let  us,  too,  put  Questions ;"  and  then  said  they, 
"  We  have  possessed  a  great  Treasure,"  and  they  called  it 
"  Process,"  and  this  was  "  the  Socratic  Mode  of  reasoning" 
being  in  the  Greek  Tongue  Eip(>)vE(a.  But  it  profited 
not  to  tfaem  to  ask  Questions,  for  Socrates  was  a  wise 
Man,  and  asked  Questions  that  were  wise,  and  they  being 

n  the  euly 
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foolish  Men,  asked  Questions  that  were  foolish.  Then 
scoffed  they  at  their  own  Invention,  and  in  latter  Times 
they  called  it  "  Irony.'* 


I 


H  TOW  ScoK/oarovc  Eipwvua — the  putting  of  Men  back 
upon  their  Words, — had  in  Socrates's  own  time  received 
the  Sense  which  we  convey  by  '*  Irony." 

♦*  AvaXv€iv/'  whence  our  "  Analysis,"  is  "  to  untie.*' 

The  Silence  of  Pythagoras : — the  Questions  of  Socrates ; 
— the  Creations  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Our  Day  begins  with  their  Darkness.  The  last  faint 
Glimmerings^  colouring  their  Clouds,  we  take  for  Light. 

Those  Things  that  should  be  for  Health  shall  be  to 
them  an  Occasion  of  Stumbling." 


VALUE   OF   LANGUAGE. 


"  Nor  18  Language  important  to  us  merely  in  our  social  rela- 
tions ;  for  although  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  mind  abso- 
lutely insulated  would,  in  its  solitude,  have  originated  language,  or 
could  have  distinctly  felt  the  want  of  a  means  of  expression, 
nevertheless,  as  Language  has  actually  become  a  part  of  our  intel- 
lectual constitution,  the  use  (character)  of  it  exerts  an  influence 
over  the  whole  of  our  mental  operations,  and  while  it  facilitates 
them  in  one  sense,  does  also  in  another  impede  and  limit  the  play 
of  our  faculties ;  and  especially  of  the  highest  of  those  faculties. 
The  constant  presence  of  words  in  the  mind  slackens  its 
curiosity,  by  leading  it  to  believe  that  in  fact  it  knows  what  in  fact 
it  does  not  know ;  and  it  renders  also  its  perception  of  all  abstract 
truths  obscure  and  confused,  in  so  far  as  the  rude  symbol  of  each 
idea  is  taken  in  the  stead  of  the  idea  itself,  and  oanies  with  it  its 
concretions,  its  excess,  and  its  defects,  and  in  accidental  asso- 
ciations."—  Taykt's  Physical  Theory  of  another  Life,  p.  100. 


PACIFICATION    OF    IRELAND 

Br  A  CONCORDAT  WITH  ROHE. 

[CommunictUed  Article.} 

AoiTATioiT  in  Ireland  has  man;  Sourcea ;  but  the  R( 
Catbolic  Question  is  none  of  them.  The  Agitator  ie 
may  be  a  Prieat,  but  is  not  tbe  more  an  Agitator  on 
Account  On  the  confrarj,  to  become  an  Agitatoi 
muBt  direst  himself  of  much  of  hia  prieetl;  Capi 
He  must  cease  to  be  the  Teacher,  and  consent  to  be 
Taught.  The  Newspaper  becomes  his  Literature^  and 
Bemagc^e  his  Oracle.  Not  to  be  trodden  under 
hj  the  Mob,  he  must  be  always  in  their  Van. 

And  yet,  when  Politics,— or  Morality  on  its  laj 
Scale, — are  not  in  Question,  this  Man's  Influence  lE 
bounded.  That,  which  was  a  revolationarj  Mob  on 
tbe  Chapel-door,  becomes  an  obedient  Flock,  from 
Moment  that  it  crosses  the  Threshold.  Let  the  P 
declare  himself, — (as  what  Irish  Priest  does  not  ?)  - 
"Man  of  the  People."  and  the  sworn  Brother  of  O'Coni 
and  the  Com  I}zahange  and  the  World  he  lives  in, 
not  molest  him,  nor  Bcrutinise  too  narrowly  into  bis  A! 
of  Life.  So  long  as  O'Connellism  subsist^  the  Pr 
that  are  O'Connellites  hare  nothing  to  fear,  but  e' 
thing  to  hope,from  the  "Public  Opinion"  of  their  Paris 
No  patriotic  Irishman  would  think  of  noUcing  the 
merits,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  of  the  Ecclesiastic,  ^ 
has  the  Good  of  the  Conciliation  Hall  at  bis  Heart, 
will  be  Time  enough  to  do  that,  when  the  PriestB*  tirei 
their  Demagogue  Existence,  begin  to  meditate  Incivi 
and  to  fall  off  from  Kepeal.  Then,  indeed,  the  overta 
Poor  may  hope  for  the  hottest  and  indignant  Advocac 
Repealers,  in  Support  of  their  Claims  upon  the  Jue 
and  HumBDity  of  those  who  now  grind  them  to  Powi 
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Then,  indeed,  it  will  be  proclaimed,  as  if  it  were  a  new 
Discovery,  that  those,  whom  the  Cruelty  of  the  Landlord 
has  racked  to  the  barest  Pittance,  it  is  the  Height  of 
Wickedness  to  aggrieve  by  new  Exactions ; — that,  to  do 
so  in  the  Name  of  Religion  is  still  worse ;  and  that,  to  en- 
force such  Exactions,  under  the  Threat  of  Deprivation 
of  the  Poor  Man's  last  Comfort,  the  Privileges  of  his 
Church,  is  simoniacal  and  sacrilegious.  Bat,  so  long  as 
they  who  are  thus  Guilty,  keep  on  the  right  Side  of 
the  Repeal  Controversy,  there  can  be  no  Fear  of  such  & 
Reaction ! 

In  Ireland  there  is  neither  State  Provision,  nor  private 
Endowment,  and  yet  the  Voluntary  System,  as  it  is  called, 
has  no  Place.  Every  Priest  is  supported  on  the  Principle 
of  Fee  and  Reward.  A  Value  is  set  upon  his  Services  ; 
and  that  Value  he  is  entitled  by  the  Custom  of  the 
Country  to  demand,  under  the  Pain  of  Excommunication 
in  Spirituals,  and  its  Temporal  Consequences,  against  the 
Contumacious.  '^  No  Penny,  no  Paternoster ;"  such  is 
the  System  of  Finance  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Church. 
Certainly,  it  is  any  thing  but  a  Voluntary  System  !  If  it 
were  such,  there  would  not  now  be  found  Men  meeting  by 
Night  in  secret  and  armed  Confederacies  against  it,  and 
braving  at  once  the  Laws  of  their  Country  and  their  Re- 
ligion, in  order  to  abate  it.  Yet  every  one  knows  fall  well 
that  it  is  a  Part  of  the  Ribbonman's  Oath  of  Affiliation, 
that  he  will  do  his  utmost  to  compel  his  Priest  to  regulate  his 
Exactions  according  to  a  certain  reduced  Scale  or  Tariff^ 
and  to  prevent  his  Parishioners  from  exceeding  it.  The 
same  Oath  binds  him  to  reduce  the  Tithe  of  the  Protestant 
Parson,  and  to  abate  the  Rent  of  the  Landlord.  Rent, 
Tithe,  and  **  Free-will  OflFerings  ;" — the  whole  rank 
together ; — each  equally  grievous ;  each  equally  obligatory ; 
and  the  Peasant  who  would  get  rid  of  either,  must  become 
an  Outlaw,  and  wage  War  against  them  all ! 
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In  Irelaod,  the  Catholic  Clergj  are  taken  from  tfc 
lowest  Walks  of  Life.  This  in  itself  would  be  no  Evi 
were  it  not  for  the  deplorable  Custom  of  Beoding  then 
each  to  bis  own  Paiisb,  to  take  the  pastoral  Care  of  h 
OWD  Kinsfolk  and  Neighbours.  That  the  most  willing! 
improve,  cannot  improve  under  such  a  Custom,  is  pa 
pably  plain  to  every  Man.  But  this  is  not  all.  We  ai 
assured,  and  we  can  easiljr  believe  it — that  the  Exactioi 
of  the  Priest  ere  not  only  facilitated  by  the  private  A< 
vices  be  receives  from  his  hungry  Relations,  but  that  I 
is  obliged  to  levy  his  Does  whether  he  will  or  no,  out  i 
R^ard  to  the  Importnnides  of  those  jealous  Expectant 
Let  him,  they  say,— and  the  "  public  Opinion"  of  Irelan 
is  with  tbem  there, — let  him  be  just,  before  be 
generous.  "Sure!  Paddy  Driscoll  is  well  able  to  pay  h 
"  Dues !  why  should  the  likes  of  Paddy  be  let  go  withoi 
**  paying  t" 

The  Irish  Priests  are  divided  into  Parish  Priests  ar 
Curates.  The  latter,  acting  under  the  Orders  of  tt 
first,  bear  the  Drudgery  of  tbe  Parish,  are  removab 
at  Pleasure,  and  receive  for  their  Sustenance  a  miserab 
Pittance  from  the  parochial  Revenues,  But  every  Cura 
looks  forward,  after  his  three  years'  Probation,  to  receiv 
from  tbe  Favor  of  bis  Bishop,  an  Appointment  to  rod 
Parish  ;  when  he  too  will  have  Curates  under  him,  doit 
bis  Work,  while  be  derives  the  Dignity  and  Emolumei 
and  the  Leisure  to  enjoy  tbem.  Once  a  Parish  Priei 
always  one.  He  is  irremoveable,  except  for  Canonic 
Delinquency ;— and,  to  establish  such  according  to  t1 
Canon  Law,  certain  Processes  are  demanded,  to  whic 
according  to  the  Law  Temporal  of  these  Realms,  it  is  u 
lawful  to  have  Recourse.  Hence,  the  Parish  Priest  wl 
is  popular  wiUi  his  Brethren,  and  of  tbe  right  Party 
Politics, may,  in  general,  laugh  to  Scorn  the  Censures  at 
g  T  2 
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MoDitions  of  the  Prelate.  As  to  the  Holy  See,  '^  her 
''  Name  is  never  heard,"  amongst  Ecclesiastics  of  so 
*'  natioaar*  a  Character ! 

The  Parish  Revenues)  the  Curate's  small  Stipend  being 
deducted,  are  engrossed  by  the  '^  Parocbus."  If  Money 
be  wanted  for  other  Ecclesiastical  Purposes,  (e.  g.  for  re- 
pairing a  Church  or  Chapel,)  it  must  be  raised  by  Yolun- 
tary  Contribution  ; — the  Names  of  Defaulters  in  this,  as 
in  ^very  other  Instance,  being  read  out  to  the  Congrega- 
tion by  Way  of  Enoouragement  to  the  rest.  But  the  ordi- 
nary Revenues  of  the  Parish  are  not  to  be  diverted,  by 
any  sueh  Demand,  from  their  proper  End, — the  Support  of 
the  Parish  Priest.  Whatever  Surplus  remains,  it  is  his ;  and 
when  he  dies,  his  Legatees,  or  next  of  Kin  succeed  to  it. 

The  Value  of  Benefices  is  of  course  comparative.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  in  the  poorest  and  remotest 
Districts,  the  Revenue  of  the  Parish  Priest  cannot  be 
much  less  than  1002.  per  Annum;  while  one  Instance 
has  been  lately  mentioned  to  us,  of  a  Living  in  the  South, 
which  was  worth  about  ten  times  that  Amount.  Parishes 
of  500^  per  Annum,  are  frequently  to  be  met  with.  There 
are  few,  indeed^  that  are  less  than  3002.  per  Annum.  It 
should  be  borne  in  Mind,  too,  that  Ireland  is  a  Country 
where  the  Necessaries  of  Life  are  Cheap,  and  Money  is 
dear,  insomuch  that  the  actual  Value  of  these  Incomes 
is  at  least  twice  as  great  as  their  nominal  Value. 

The  Ways  and  Means  of  Revenue  are  Pew- Rents, 
Offerings,  Tithes,  and  Stole^Fees.  The  three  first  may 
be  passed  over  uncommented.  Stole-Fees,  or  Dues  paid 
upon  the  Adibinistration  of  Sacraments  and  Rites,  are 
the  chief  Sources  alike  of  Revenue  and  of  Grievance. 
Confession  is  paid  for, — Communion  is  paid  for,  Bap- 
tism is  paid  for, — Marriage. is  paid  for, — Burial  is  paid 
for, — Masses  are  paid  for, — Churching  of  Women  is  paid 
for;— nothing  is  done,  but  on  the  Principle  of  Work  and 
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Lkbour,  of  Fee  and  Reward.  Ib  the  Applieaat  too  poa 
He  ii  admitted  ^mtu;  but  then,  after  the  Manner  of  t 
New  Poor  Law,  his  alleged  Poverty  is  stigmatined  •: 
branded  to  the  World,  by  Wsj  of  testing  its  Beali< 
Hifl  Nane  is  "  read  out"  at  (be  "Station,"  where  I 
Transaction  oecnn,  and  his  Friends  and  Kinsfolk  « 
informed  that  he  baa  been  admitted  to  the  Pririleges 
their  common  Chnreh,  in  farmd  PtmperU  t  "  I  couldi 
" bear  that,"  we  have  known  it  to  be  eaidt  "and  vt 
"  staid  away  from  the  Sacraments." 

Marriage  may  be  solemnised  for  one  Pound  SteriiOj 
but  then  a  further  Contribution,  from  ^e  Witneesei  ai 
Friends,  is  usually  made.  The  Pound  is  of  Ob1igati< 
unless  the  Parties  can  sadsfy  the  Priest  that  tb^  a 
really  too  poor,  in  which  Case  the  above-mention 
Ordeal  liaving  been  gone  through,  they  are  admitted 
formd  Paiq>eriM !  We  were  told  by  the  Catholic  Edit 
of  a  Catholic  Pul>lication,  that,  in  January,  1843,  the  f( 
lowing  Incident  occurred,  to  his  Knowledge,  in  a  Southe 
Diocese.  Two  Parties,  who  had  been  living  in  CoDcabinAg 
were  persuaded  to  repair  tbe  Scandal  by  Way  of  M 
trimeny.  The  intended  Husband  professed  himself  n 
able  to  raise  the  lAarriage  Fee.  The  Priest  refused 
marry  him  unless  it  were  paid.  The  Marriage  coOi 
gwHtiy  was  never  performed  at  all.  The  Affair  mm 
Noise,  and  was  discussed,  amongst  other  Piaoes,  at  i 
Assembly,  where  some  influential  lay  Relstlvee  of  Pries 
were  present.  The  Refusal  of  the  Priest  was  general: 
approved  of ;  and  that,  too,  on  the  Ground,  that,  if  t 
bad  consented,  it  would  have  become  a  bad  Preceded 
for  future  Marriages  would  have  taken  ihe  Form  < 
Marrii^s  of  Reparation  I  Yet,  strange  to  say,  not 
Syllable  on  this  Subject  has  been  uttered  by  the  indif 
nant  Narrator,  eioept  in  Private  \  la  his  EdiUorii 
Capacity,  he  represents  the  Irish   Chnreh  as  «»P  ^W 
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tened  and  purified  by  Buffering,  its  Priests  blameless  and 
poor,  and  the  Elevation  of  the  Irish  Peasant  as  coin- 
cident with,  and  dependent  on,  the  keeping  Things  as 
they  are  within  the  Sanctuary  I 

The  Baptismal  Fee  is  2$.  6d.  The  frieze-coated 
Peasant  has  few  Half-crowns  to  spare,  after  racking  him- 
self to  pay  his  Rent!  This  has  always  been  a  most 
oppressive  Tax.  During  the  Winter  of  1842-3,  a  great 
Part  of  Conna'aght,  embracing  at  least  three  Dioeesses, 
was  in  open  Revolt  against  the  Ecclesiastical  Tariff, 
and  especially  against  the  Fees,  kc.  exacted  for  Mar- 
riages and  Baptisms.  The  Sl^  Champion^  in  January 
1843,  "  with  Pain  announced,  that  the  extraordinary 
*'  Conspiracy  had  then  spread  itself  over  the  whole  of 
"  that  Diocess,"  (Achonry),  after  a  long  local  Continu- 
ance in  certain  Parishes  thereof.  The  Tablet  of  the 
28th  of  January,  1843,  confirmed  this  Statement,  on  the 
Authority  of  "  Letters  received  by  a  Correspondent,"  both 
as  to  Achonry  and  Elphin.  Parties  of  Men,  these  said, 
were  traversing  the  Country  all  Night  long,  and  swearing 
the  People  to  abide  by  a  certain  Tariff  of  Dues  and 
Offerings,  and  never  to  exceed  it.  "  For  many  Years 
*^  past,  the  Fees  and  Dues  have  been  increasing,  insomuch 
*^  that  they  are  now  nearly  double  what  they  were  twenty 
*^  Years  ago."  Other  Catholic  Journals  admitted  that 
these  Combinations  had  also  spread  into  the  Archdiocess 
of  Tuam,  and  other  Dioeesses.  Mor  for  a  Time  were  their 
Endeavours  fruitless.  ^^  In  one  Parish  of  Achonry,  the 
*^  Christmas  Offerings  never  used  to  be  less  than  20Z. ;  this 
^Mast  Christmas  the  Priest  has  only  had  forty  Shillings 
^^  in  all  r 

But  the  Priests  were  staunch  Repealers.  Therefore  they 
had  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  Loyal  National  Repeal  Asso^ 
ciation  upon  their  Side.  Thus  powerfully  supported,  they 
^ere  enabled  to  crush  the  Malecontents,  and  maintain  the 
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Tariff.  The  Tempemnce  Bands  celebrated  their  Victory. 
On  the  27tJi  of  Febmary  following,  Mr.  O'Connell  de- 
clared upon  the  Com  Exchange,  amidat  universal  Cheer 
(for  no  Man  dared  to  dispute  what  yet  every  Man  k 
to  be  untrue),  that  the  Combination  waa  the  Work  of  i 
dious  Strangers — "  Socialists  or  Chartists,  or  other  1st 
"  a  bad  description ;"  that ' '  it  was  confined  to  two  Parish 
that  "the  Persons  who  took  Part  in  it  were  satiafie 
*'  their  Delusion ;''  and  that "  in  those  Parishes  the  Pe 
"  had  become  Irish  again!"  Assuredly,  when  such  be 
Sayings  and  Doings  of  these  self-stj-led  Champions  of 
oppressed  Irish  Poor,  no  Man  can  wonder  that  1 
bonism  is  abroad  amongst  them  ] 

We  give  these  as  Instances.  We  cannot  afford  to  e 
into  further  Details.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  whole  Sji 
of  Ecclesiastical  finance  in  Ireland  is  the  crying  Si: 
Simony  against  Ood,  and  of  Oppression  against  Hb  I 
Dark  Rumours  of  its  Existence  have  reached  the  I 
See,  and  exdted  the  most  painful  Anxieties  in  the  Be 
of  the  Pontiff,  Ibe  Irish  Peasant  sees  it  in  all  its  hon 
Reality, — and  is  struggling  to  put  it  down,  by  Means  fat 
the  Soul  of  him  that  employs  them.  The  Executive 
the  LegisUture  are  Bolicitoua.  Every  humane  and  de 
Man's  Attention  b  being  drawn  to  it,  in  the  Hope 
Remedy.  The  Empiric  is  cgming  forward  mth  Nostn, 
the  Tbeorist  with  Speculations. 

The  most  popular  of  the  Remedies  proposed,  as  yet,  s< 
to  be  that  of  a  State  Provision  for  the  Irish  Catl 
Clei^y.  Mr.  Milnee  thinks  it  will  flatter  their  Pride 
to  call  itby  that  severer  Term,  Vanity.  Mr.  Roebuck  ti 
it  as  a  Bribe  to  their  Cupidity,  and  therefore,  as  he  i 
supports  it.  Other  Members  of  Parliament,  at 
believe  that  it  will  prove  effectual  both  in  the  one  Way 
the  other,  and  hence,  have  double  Grounds  for  givin 
their  Countenance.     It  ia  well  known  that  the  Palmei 
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School  have  long  i^  advocated  the  Measure,  as  tending, 
not  only  to  make  the  seditious  and  demagogoe  Priest  a 
loyal  and  dutiful  Subject,  like  bis  Brother  Oburchman  in 
Belgium,— but  to  Erastianise  him,  as  be  of  the  Rhine 
would  have  been,  but  for  that  illustrious  Confessor,  the 
late  Archbishop  of  CSoIogne,  and  his  Captivity  at  Min* 
den.  Of  these  we  shall  only  say,  that  we  trust  their 
Designs  upon  the  Consciences  of  their  Fellow  Men,  for  the 
Profit  of  State-Craft,  may  be  broi^ht  to  Nought.  But 
we  cannot  so  pass  the  others  by.  Albeit  in  their  own 
Way^  and  with  a  singnlarly-clouded  Vision, — these,  never- 
theless^ are  directing  their  Regards  to  the  best  Method  of 
saving  the  Irish  Peasant  from  Wretchedness,  and  his 
Church  from  Destruction.  They  hope  to  accomplish  their 
Ends  by  one  Act  of  Parliament,  and  Annual  Votes  of 
Supply.  They  think  that,  if  the  Priests  of  Ireland  should 
prove  too  worldly-wise  in  matters  of  Business  to  give  up 
their  Incomes,  for  Commutation  Allowances,  varying  from 
one  Half  to  one  Quarter  of  their  present  Amounts,  it  is 
very  easy  to  force  them.  Make  it  penal,  they  say,  to  esact 
"  Stole-Fees,^'  and  "  Free-Will  Offerings."  The  Irish 
Priest  perhaps  would  disobey,  but  the  Irish  Peasant  would 
not.  Or,  if  he  were  to  do  so  at  first,  as  not  minded  to 
allow  this  Saxon  Interference  with  his  Household  Gods, 
he  would  soon  come  round  to  it<  It  is  his  Interest  to  do 
so ;  and  every  one  knows  how  considerate  he  is,  and  what 
a  Scottish  Thrift  and  Carefulness  he  displays  in  whatever 
regards  his  Interest. 

Now  all  this  seems  to  us  uncommonly  like  playing 
Hamlet  without  the  Prince.  Has  it  not  occurred  to  Mr. 
Milnes,  and  his  Friends,  that  this  Question  of  Eccle- 
siastical Finance  is,  as  its  Name  imports,  quite  as  much 
one  of  Ecclesiastical  as  of  Temporal  Jurisdiction  %  that  the 
Consent  of  the  Church  is  of  some  Consequence,  where  the 
Rights  of  the  Church  are  the  Subject-Matter  of  Legisla- 
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tioQ  ?  and  that,  of  the  Church  in  QocsdoD,  tho  Pafe  «f 
Rome  is,  on  Earth,  the  Supreme  Head  ? 

We,  for  our  Part,  canaot  see  aaj  powible  Solution  of 
this  great  Dilemma,  save  and  except  id  an  immediate 
Appeal  on  the  Part  of  England  to  tbe  Holy  See»  coached 
in  such  Language,  and  conducted  by  each  Intermedia* 
ries,  s8  would  give  her  Credit  and  Confidence  at  tbe  Vati- 
can. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Rome  mnW  fee)  the  hj^Hmti 
Interest  in  maintaining  the  Purity  pf  Roman  DiscipUoe 
and  Dc^ma,  among  her  Children,  in  whatever  Partd  of 
(he  World  they  may  be  placed.  It  cannot  escape  tbe  Ob- 
servation of  tbe  Propaganda,  that  that  Diadpline  does  not 
consist  with  Simony,  nor  that  Dogma  with  IgnontiHse;  and 
that  tbe  Roman  Church  herself  is  blasphemed  agains^ 
in  that  Land,  where  "  the  Lips  of  her  Prieet  do  not  Iceep 
"  Knowledge,  and  the  Law  is  not  required  of  bis  Mouth." 
Nor  will  any  reasonable  Man  believe,  that  tha  Poor  and 
Lowly,  whom  this  iniquitous  System  is  grinding  to  Powder, 
are  not  Objects  of  tbe  Solicitude  of  Rome. 
*  *  *  • 

Within  the  last  three  Years,  we  have  witnessed  a  fe- 
markable  instance  of  this  last  Rule  being  put  in  Execu- 
tion, with  the  most  complete  Success.  The  Facts,  as  they 
appear  upon  the  Judicial  and  Public  Records,  are  shortly 
these. 

Gibraltar  b  posarased  by  the  British  Crown  under  a 
Treaty,  which  stipulated  for  the  full  Enjoyment  of  Civil 
and  Religious  Rights  by  the  Inhalntants.  The  Minority  of 
them  is,  and  has  always  been,  Cathohes.  But  a  Combina- 
tion of  unfortunate  Events  bad  at  once  demoralised  their 
Church,  and  shut  out  the  Facts  from  tbe  Knowledge  of  the 
Holy  See.  Latterly,  however,  the  Attention  of  tbe  Pontiff 
had  been  drawn  to  it,  and  his  YigiUnce  awakened.  To  refom 
Abuses  and  to  restore  Disdpline,  a  British  Subject,  Dr. 
Hugbea,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  HeUopoUs,  in  Partibut, 
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and  sent  to  Gibraltar  as  Vicar  Apostolic,  in  the  Room  of 
John  Baptist  Zino,  a  Genoese,  the  reigning  Vicar-General. 
Dr.  Hughes  arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  the  2nd  of  January, 
1840,  and  without  Delay,  took  public  Possession  of  the 
Cathedral  and  Churches  there. 

His  first  Step  was  to  dismiss  four  unworthy  Clergymen, 
Partisans  of  the  Ex- Vicar.  Aided  by  five  others,  to  whom 
subsequently  two  learned  Spanish  Jesuits  were  added,  this 
good  Bishop  was  found  adequate  to  the  immense  Work  he 
had  taken  in  Hand ; — the  Regeneration  of  the  Community 
he  came  to  govern.  Within  the  next  three  Months,  it  was 
found,  a  greater  Number  of  Christians  of  all  Ages  had 
complied  with  the  Obligation  of  receiving  the  Sacraments 
and  frequenting  the  Ordinances  of  the  Roman  Church, 
"  than  during  the  last  thirty  Years  together."  The  Autho- 
rity from  which  we  quote,  proceeds  to  account  for  this. 
"  Clerical  Avarice,  as  in  the  Days  of  Heli,  had  driven  the 
People  from  Sacrifice  and  Sacraments."  Dr.  Hughes 
attacked  the  Evil  in  its  Source.  He  forbade  his  Clergy  to 
receive  Fees  for  the  Performance  of  any  of  their  Duties. 
That  was  truly  a  Voluntary  System  ;  not  that,  which  he  had 
known  to  have  been  understood  under  that  Name  in  his 
native  Country,  Ireland.  May  we  not  say  that  his  Experi- 
ence had  made  him  wary  ;  and  that  Gibraltar  now  reaps 
the  Fruit  of  the  terrible  Example  of  Ireland  ? 

Suddenly  an  Obstacle  presented  itself,  on  the  Part  of  a 
certain  lay  Body,  self-elected,  and  altogether  without. lawful 
Authority,  but  calling  itself  '« Junta  of  Elders,"  (or  Vestry). 
This  Body  had  come  into  Existence  somewhere  about  the 
Year  1815.  It  is  described  as  **  a  Body  unconnected  with 
ihe  Church,  governed  by  absurd  and  even  Anti-Catholic 
Regulations,  and  presided  over  by  Men  of  Property,  but 
of  notorious  and  shameless  Profligacy;" — and  as  having 
"  arrogated  to  itself,  during  twenty  Years,  the  entire  Ma- 
,nagement  of  the  Temporalities  of  the  Church ;"  and,  there- 
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with,  the  Receipt  and  EnjoTmeat  of  those  very  Fees  ai 
Emolaments,  the  Price  of  Simony,  which  their  virtue 
and  zealous  Pastor  had  novr  abolished.  Alarmed  ai 
exasperated  by  the  sudden  Diminution  of  Profits,  ai 
felling  in  an  Intrigue  to  edect  the  Removal  of  t 
Bishop,  —  although  powerfully  backed  by  the  then  G 
Temor,  Sir  A.  Woodford, — these  Men  filed  their  Bill 
Equity  against  Dr.  Hughes,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  asserti 
a  Right  to  the  exclusive  Regulation  and  Receipt  of  £ 
crainent- Monies  and  other  Simoniac^  Revenues  ;  a 
praying  an  Account  of  all  such  received,  or  "  that  ought 
have  been  received,"  and  also  that  the  Bishop  might 
decreed  "to  replace  in  his  Church  the  three  Tables  of  Fee 
(which  he  had  found  there  on  his  Landing  and  had  remove 
"  which  set  a  Price  upon  the  Administration  of  the  Sac 
ments,  and  the  Performance  of  the  Reli^ous  Offices  of  t 
Church,"  The  Case  having  been  argued,  the  then  Jud; 
Mr.  B.  F^eld  (who  has  since  been  allowed  to  retire,)  p 
Dounced  a  Decree  in  the  Terms  of  the  Plaintlfis'  Prayi 
The  Pretentions  of  the  Junta  were  recognised ;  the  Bbb 
was  ordered  to  act  under  their  Direction ;  and  the  Simo 
acal  Tables  were  directed  to  be  restored  to  their  fom 
Place,  and  to  govern  the  future  Adminbtration  of  Sac 
ments  !  From  this  Decree  the  Bishop  appealed  J/'  the  Co 
of  Privy  Council ;  without  the  Permission  of  the  Supre 
Court  of  Gibraltar.  That  Court  had  required  that,  bef 
he  did  so,  he  should  "  perform  the  Decree  in  every  Reapec 
a  Condition  with  wluch  it  was  impossible  for  him,  con 
tentiy  with  his  Episcopal  Character,  to  comply.  He  v 
therefore,  attached  as  for  Contempt,  and  incarcerated  in 
common  Gaol, — not  the  Debtors',  but  the  Felons'  Ga 
— in  what  is  described  as,  "a  narrow,  damp,  dark,  C( 
where  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  vidted  by  his  Friei 
or  his  Clergy,  except  at  the  Pleasure  of  a  Magistrate 
Police."   Here  he  remiuned  until  the  7th  July,  1841 ;  wl 
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the  Arrival  of  an  Interlocutory  Order  of  the  Pri^  Coundly 
setting  aside  the  Attachment  against  him,  enabled  hian, 
after  an  unjust  Captivity  of  four  Months  and  eleven  Days, 
to  return  to  his  Chuichand  faithful  People,  "  Th^  Christian 
Jubilee  of  that  I>ay  will  not  be  sooia  forgotten.  It  was  a 
spontaneous  Manifestation  alike  honourai;^  to  the  distin- 
guished Pfielate,  as  to  his  devoted  Floek." 

Tliese  Proceedings  ai^)ear  to  have  been,  not  only 
with  the  Connivance  of  the  Oo^rnor,  but  actually  by 
bis  Authority.  It  was  hy  bis  Authority  that  the  Tables 
of  Fees  were  originally  set  up*  It  was  by  his  Authority 
that  Marriage  Licenses  were  priqed,  at  Sixteen  Dollars 
eaehy  for  a  poor  Population  of  |5,0QO;  out  of  whom  10,000 
were  Romao  Catholics.  It  was  by  his  Authority,  therefore, 
that  those,  who  had  not  the  Means  to  pay,  were  reduced  to 
that  allocking  state  of  Concubinage,  in  which,  as  it  appeared 
in  evidence  before  the  Privy  Council,  Dr.  Hughes,  on  land- 
ing, found  BO  leas  than  300  Families  of  his  own  I^ock  !  Yet 
Lord  John  Bussell,  who,  now  in  Opposition,  prattles  so  loudly 
about  the  Rights  of  Men,  and  the  Grievances  of  Catholics, 
was  ^en  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and,  in  that  Capacity,  was 
appealed  to,  but  without  Success  I 

la  the  mean  Time,  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda 
at  Rome  had  declared  the  Junta  an  Usurpation,  and  its  Acts 
void ;  and  a  Letter  to  that  Effect  was  addressed,  on  the  21st 
of  November,  1840,  to  Dr.  Hughes  by  Cardinal  Fransoni, 
the  Prefect  of  that  Body.  This  Letter  was  communicated 
to  his  Flock  at  Gibraltar  by  Dr.  Hughes,  upon  being  com- 
mitted to  Prison;  at  the  same  Time  renewing  his  Order, 
^  that  no  Fees  •should  be  demanded  or  received,  by  the  Clergy 
of  the  Catholic  Church  at  Gibraltar,  for  the  Adminidtration 
of  the  Sacmmenta,  the  Performance  of  the  Funeral  Service, 
or  any  other  Office  of  Reli^on.^  On  the  22nd  of  April, 
1641,  this  Order  was  formally  confirmed  at  Rome  by  the 
following  Decree  of  the  Propaganda. 


"(Sig.  Sott.  Congr.)  JiMn  PbiLip  FAANsom. 

••  (Carding  PHfeel.) 

"  (Sig.  Fontif.  Consul.)     toNATitis,  Arcbbishopof  Edesra. 
"  (Secretary)." 

It  only  remains  to  atate,  ibM  the  6[liil  Decision  of  th9 
Privy  Council  on  thia  extraordinary  Case  trafl  giren  oa  the 
2Bth  Jtine,  184Q;  rerereing  tJie  Judgment  of  tlie  Court 
below,  as  to  the  alleged  customary  Right  of  the  Junta,  the 
Appointment  i^  a  Reeeiter,  the  Injunction  against  Dr. 
Hughes,  and  the  B«storation  of  the  three  Simoniacal  Tables 
of  I'^os  to  their  old  IMace  in  the  Cathednd.  As  to  this  last 
P^nt  intkttd,  Sir  K.  Bruce,  V.C.  observed diatfaehadDot 
been  able  to  perceive  "  upon  what  Evidence  that  Part  of  the 
Decree  was  founded."—^"  What  is  to  prevent  him,"  [Dr. 
Hughea] — demanded  Lord  Brougham,  — "christening, 
marrying,  and  burying  for  Nothing  ?  If  oaUad  upon  to  pay 
over  whatever  he  may  have  reoetved,  and  trbatevar  ha  may 
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hereafter  receive, — what  is  to  prevent  him  saying — I  have 
received  Nothing  ?"  These  were  undisputable  Propositions ; 
and  so  Sir  William  Follett,  Counsel  for  the  Junta,  admitted. 

We  have  the  Satisfaction  to  add  that,  with  the  Decision 
of  the  Privy  Council,  theOpposition  to  the  Bishop  terminated, 
and  that  he  has  been  left  to  pursue  his  Measures  against 
Corruption  and  Oppression,  and  to  enjoy  their  Success,  un- 
molested by  the  Factious.  Lord  Stanley's  Determination,, 
—as  announced  in  one  of  his  earliest  Despatches,  and  con- 
stantly adhered  to  in  Practice, — not  to  intermeddle  with 
Matters  which  belong  to  Ecclesiastical  Power,  has  convinced 
those  Men  that  their  Day  is  gone  by  ! — Lord  John  Bussell 
is  no  longer  the  Colonial  Minister ! 

Why  should  Ireland  be  deprived  of  that  Chance  of  Re- 
formation which  was  determined  so  happily  at  Gibraltar  ? 
How  can  it  be  assumed,  without  a  Trial,  that  there  is  not 
a  Hughes  upon  the  Irish  Bench  of  Bishops  ?  But,  grant- 
ing th^t  there  is  not,  and  that  no  Man  among  them  is  will- 
ing to  begin  the  good  Work, — surely  there  is  no  Room  for 
Despair,  so  long  as  Rome  exists  to  counsel  and  command 
them.  In  a  future  Number  we  shall  shew,  by  the  History 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  British  India,  from  Lord  William 
Bentinck's  Viceroyalty  down  to  the  present  Time,  what, — 
for  the  Reformation  of  Discipline  and  the  Relief  of  her 
Children, — Home  can  and  will  accomplish  in  the  Teeth  of  a 
National  Prelacy. 

The  first  Step  to  be  taken  is  the  Renewal  of  Diplo- 
matic Relations  with  the  Holy  See.  On  this  Point 
everything  remains  to  be  said;  and  we  must  revert  to  it 
on  another  Occasion.  Suffice  it  now  to  say,  that  it  is  the 
first  Step  to  be  taken,  in  any  Plan  that  the  Ministry 
may  devise,  for  the  Pacification  and  Amelioration  of 
Ireland.  There  must  be  a  Resident  Envoy  from  Eng- 
land at  the  Vatican,  and  a  Resident  Nuncio  from  Rome  at 
St.  James's.     When  that,  is  done,  it  will  not  merely  be  the 
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Irel^od  that  is  to  be  amended,  but  a  disjointed 
it  is  to  be  set  Right,     Rome  has  much  to  teach  to 
and  something  to  learn  from  her.      She  has  to 
I  mutual   Dependence  that  subsists  between  her 
Rights  and  those  of  England,  and  to  recognise  that  Eng- 
land's Honour  and   Happiness  are  identical  with  her  own  ■ 
In  return,  she  has   to  restore  to  England  the  Knowledge 
of  those  good  old  Laws,  which  are  the  Life  of  Societies 
and  States;  of  which,  in  the  Days  of  Old,  she  was  the 
Arbitress,  as  she  is  still  the  Instructress ;— which  England 
once   knew  and   practised,— and  of  which,  abandoning  by 
Degrees  the  Practice,— she  has  now  lost  even  the  unprofita- 
ble Remembrance  I 
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